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PREFACE. 

The  Art  of  War,  like  all  other  arts,  is  an  evolutionary  development.  Its  princi- 
ples are  fundamental  and  unchangeable.  But  each  successive  war  of  any  magnitude 
ushers  in  new  weapons  and  marked  improvements  in  old  weapons,  with  corres- 
ponding changes  in  tactical  organization  and  methods. 

War  is  constantly  becoming  more  complex,  and  belter  methods  and  a  higher 
degree  of  training  are  constantly  demanded.  The  responsibilities  of  commanders 
of  the  higher  grades  are  constantly  increasing,  and  the  problems  of  supply,  trans- 
portation, intelligence,  the  use  of  auxiliary  weapons  and  machines,  etc.,  involve 
infinite  detail. 

But  the  tactics,  especially  the  combat  tactics  of  the  smaller  infantry  units,  if  they 
are  to  be  practicable  and  successful,  must  remain  simple.  We  must  resist  every 
tendency  to  allow  them  to  become  complex  and  involved.  Especially  is  this  true 
since  the  magnitude  of  present  day  wars  and  the  intolerable  burden  of  maintaining 
brge  standing  armies,  means  that  all  important  wars  of  the  future,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  will,  like  the  World  War,  be  fought  with  hastily  trained 
citizen  armies. 

Wdl-trained  r^ular  officers  will  be  available  for  higher  command  and  stafi  duty. 
Rut  the  small  infantrr  units  who  actually  meet  the  enemy  in  the  shock  of  battle,  will 
consist  in  the  main  of  enlisted  men  and  young  officers  for  whom  only  a  short  period 
of  preliminary  training  has  been  possible.  Plainly,  then,  the  tactical  methods  to  be 
taught  them  must  be  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 

The  success  of  the  great  citizen  armies  which  will  fight  our  great  wars  of  the 
future  will  depend  upon  hundreds  i<(  ihoiisaiids  of  junior  ofllicers  and  non<oinmis- 
sioned  officers,  each  knowing  hnw  to  play  his  own  little  part  in  the  game. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  in  a  practical  and  comprehensible 
manner  the  simple,  definite  and  standardized  doctrine  of  tactics,  especially  infantry 
tactics,  which  has  been  recently  devel()pcd  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a  result  of  our 
experiences  in  all  our  wars.  The  organisation  employed  in  the  text  is  the  new 
organization  of  our  army,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  World  War. 
The  new  tactical  methods  which  have  l)een  developed  chiefly  at  the  -Service  Schools 
of  the  .\rmy.  especially  the  Infantry  Sch(k>l,  are  rigidly  adhered  to  in  this  text. 

Tactics  is  primarily  a  practical  pntfcssion  rather  than  a  theoretical  study.  This 
is  especially  true  as  applied  to  the  junior  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer.  He 
must  actually  lead  his  men  in  maneuver  and  combat.  He  will  encounter  actual 
Mtuations  and  he  must  know  how  to  meet  them.  In  the  language  of  vernacular  he 
must  descend  from  the  realms  of  the  highbrow  and  get  down  t"  brass  tacks. 

Pure  theory  is  of  little  value,  and  none  will  be  found  in  this  text.  The  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  future  leader  with  the  actual  duties  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  to  explain  in  minutest  detail  exactly  what  he  does  in  carrying  out  these  duties 
nnder  various  circumstances.  When,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  action  of  the  leader 
"depends  upon  circumstances."  all  the  ii'ual  cirnimstances  and  the  actions  apjiro- 
priale  to  each  are  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  leader  wants  to  know  just  u-luH 
ne  should  do,  and  just  hmv  he  should  do  it. 

The  method  of  teaching  tactics  which  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  uhM 
effertive  and  practical  is  what  is  known  as  the  applicatory  system.  This  method 
i*  followed  in  this  text.  It  consists  of  an  exposition  of  principles  and  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  to  concrete  cases  in  the  various  5iiuatii>ns  which  may 
confront  the  leader  of  troops,  followed  by  practical  demonstration  of  the  a^^Uc-t.- 
tioo  of  the  theory  to  asMimed  situations,  and  iinallv  hv  oT\f|Ma\  \i^*'^^'>^'^  ^.tA^wxw^ 
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IV  PREFACE 

which  the  student  solves  on  his  own  iniliative.  In  this  manner  the  theoretical  prin- 
cifJes  are  translated  into  the  definite  actions  of  the  leader  of  troops,  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  as  practical  experiences. 

The  Infantrj-  being  the  dcminant  arm  of  the  service  the  tactics  of  combat  and 
maneuver  arc  primarily  infantry  tactics,  it  being  the  function  of  all  other  arms  to 
adapt  themselves  to  and  assist  the  operations  of  the  infantry.  Accordingly  officers 
of  all  arms  should  be  familiar  with  infantry  tactics,  and  all  infantry  officers  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  the  other  arms.  The  text  is  designed  to 
meet  this  need  by  setting  forth  the  tactical  principles  and  methods  with  which 
all  officers  should  be  familiar.    Infantry  tactics  are  covered  in  minute  detail. 

To  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  own  particular  task  a  junior  officer 
should  add  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  accord- 
ingly the  first  part  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of  the  operations  of 
the  larger  units.  It  is  believed  that  this  broad  view  will  make  more  definite  and 
understandable  the  details  which  follow. 

In  this  course  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  of  combat,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  inasmuch  as  combat  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  tactics,  and 
success  in  combat  is  the  aim  of  all  military  training.  The  reader  will  note  that  the 
following  volumes  in  this  library  also  pertain  to  details  of  combat  training,  viz.: 
Field  Engineering ;  Musketry,  Scouting  and  Patroling ;  and  Auxiliary  Weapons. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  authors  to  keep  this  work  abreast  of  the 
latest  and  best  developments  in  tactics.  Criticisms  and  suggestions  looking  to 
improvement  will  be  gratefully  received. 

For  the  Atjthors, 
P.  S.  Bond, 

Edilor. 
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TACTICS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tactics  is  the  art  of  leading  or  commanding  troops  in  maneuver  or  combat. 

Uinor  Taclks  embraces  the  leadership  of  the  smaller  units — usually  any  force 
less  than  a  division,  and  consisting  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  one  arm. 

This  course  in  minor  tactics  covers  thie  leadership  of  the  small  infantry  units. 
from  the  squad  to  the  company,  inclusive.  The  combat  tactics  of  the  fire  units,  the 
■quad  and  section,  arc  covered  in  the  course  in  Musketry,  those  of  the  platoon  and 
nxnpany  are  included  herein. 

Minor  Tactics,  including  Musketry,  is  the  most  important  subject  in  the  course  of 
Eraining  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  junior  officers  of  mfantry.  All  other 
nibjects  in  the  complete  course  of  military  instruction  are  to  be  regarded  as  sub- 
lidiary  to  tactics.  They  are  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for  the  exercise  of 
cadcnhip  and  command  in  maneuver  and  combat,  and  to  enable  him  to  effectively 
:rain  the  men  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  ability  to  lead  troops  in  combat  is  accordingly  the  culmination,  the  final  test 
]f  an  military  training. 

No  ofiicer  is  fully  qualified  to  exercise  high  command  unless  he  is  familiar  by 
rtudy  and  training  with  the  tactics  of  the  small  units,  and  a  knowledge  of  these 
Actios  most  accordingly  form  the  foundation  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the 
tiigber  cotnmands.  The  non-commissioned  officer  who  is  fully  qualified  to  lead  a 
iquad  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  section.  The  qualified  section 
kmdex  is  ntted  to  undertake  the  duties  of  platoon  leader,  and  so  on.  In  each  grade  a 
properly  instructed  officer  acquires  the  proficiency  which  justifies  his  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade. 

This  course  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-commissioned  officers 
■nd  junior  officers  who  must  train  and  lead  small  infantry  units  of  our  great  citizen 
armies  in  event  of  future  wars.  It  aims  to  present  in  a  clear  and  definite  fashion 
the  sitttfie  principles  of  minor  tactics  which  the  experiences  of  war  have  proven  to 
be  souttd.  uid  to  show  in  a  practical  n-ay  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  are 
applied  to  the  actual  duties  which  these  officers  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  tactics  of  the  larger  units,  the  operations  of  the  combined  arms,  and  the 
feoeral  procedure  of  battle  are  treated  in  outline  only,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
•hoold  be  known  to  junior  officers  of  infantry,  "lie  problems  of  the  company  com- 
mander are  covered  in  a  definite  manner,  and  those  of  the  platoon  leader  and  his 
■ibordinales  in  minutest  detail. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  battles  arc  made  up  of  the  small  combats 
of  the  infantry  platoons.  These  small  infantry  units  win  the  local  successes  which 
enalik  the  great  army  to  win  the  battle.  The  infantry  platoon  is  the  keen  cutting 
c^c  of  the  miliury  tool,  and  its  leader  is  the  most  important  man  in  the  army. 
An  other  arms  are  auxiliary  to  the  infantry.  They  exist  solely  to  aid  the  infantry 
platoon  in  defeating  its  enemy.  Accordingly  all  officers  of  alt  arms  and  of  what- 
ever rank  shtxild  he  familiar  with  the  tactics  of  small  infantry  units.  Those  who 
Jirea  technical  tron[«.  perform  staff  duty  or  exercise  higher  command  nuisl  indeed 
ItatNT  more,  but  no  offk-er  can  afford  to  knim  less. 

The  tactical  doctrine  herein  set  forth  is  an  American  doctrine,  suited  to  the  temper 
of  the  American  peo{de  and  the  genius  of  the  American  soldier,  and  based  on 
American  experietices  in  war. 

In  this  course  in  tactics  no  sharp  distinction  is  made  between  the  so-called 
"open"  or  "mobile"  warfare,  and  "stabilized"  warfare.  Fach  is  regarded  as 
nmly  a  situation  or  pha.se  of  comliat  which  may  rccnr  from  time  to  tinw.  The 
ame  principles  of  warfare  are  applicable  to  both  situations. 

Deastvc  resulu  are  achieved  only  by  the  attack.    T\\\i  \vA,  \aJi«Tv  \xv  cotwwsSjmv 
wkb  the  aggnasin  ajArit  of  America  and  her  vast  resourcts  o^  mttv  mA  wa.'wxSs&fc, 
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indicate  plainly  that  in  our  future  wars,  as  in  those  of  the  past,  we  will  be  At 
aggressor.  The  attack  in  mobile  warfare  makes  the  greatest  demands  upon  flt 
infantry  and  requires  the  highest  degree  of  training.  Troops  which  can  attack  ca 
defend.  Accordingly  a  proper  system  of  training  for  American  infantry  shouM 
be  based  upon  the  requirements  of  maneuver  and  attack  in  open  warfare,  atri 
offensive  combat  is  accordingly  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  infantijr 
training — the  culmination,  in  fact,  of  all  training  for  war. 

Tactics  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  fascinating  of  all  games,  and  its  study 
be  and  should  be  made  interesting.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  dull  or  dis- 
agreeable. When  weather  and  other  conditions  permit,  outdoor  exercises  should  bt 
arranged.  At  other  times  a  great  variety  of  indoor  exercises  are  readily  carried  OoL 
The  instruction  will  be  effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  interesting  to  the 
dents.  The  method  followed  in  this  text  and  hereinafter  described  in  detail,  is  i 
is  known  as  the  applicatory  system.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  war,  and  ii 
now  universally  adopted  in  all  armies. 

The  more  important  general  principles  of  combat,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  battk 
in  its  lai^ger  aspect  are  included,  for  the  reason  that  subordinate  commanders  ani 
leaders  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  these  things.  The  actual  duties  of  sqiml 
section  and  platoon  leaders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  these  duties  aiC 
treated  at  length  in  this  course  and  the  preceding  course  in  Musketry. 

It  is  responsibility  above  all  else  that  develops  character,  initiative  and  judgment 
The  knowledge  of  responsibility  strengthens  even  the  weak,  and  often  calls  into 
action  powers  they  were  not  previously  suspected  of  possessing.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  most  important  object  in  the  military  training  of  officers  is  the  development 
of  responsibility.  The  supreme  commander  and  each  subordinate  within  bis  own 
sphere,  should  be  required  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  be  responsible  for  bii 
own  actions.  Thus  alone  can  he  be  qualified  to  meet  the  exigencies  that  are  con- 
stantly arising  in  warfare.  Military  writings  are  accordingly  filled  with  cautiom 
such  as  "  Do  not  interfere  with  your  subordinates,  nor  usurp  their  prert^atives," 
"  Tell  a  subordinate  what  you  want  him  to  do,  not  how  he  is  to  do  it,"  "  Avoid  orders 
too  much  in  detail,"  etc. 

How  then,  in  time  of  peace,  may  military  responsibility,  and  the  benefits  resu 
therefrom  be  attained?  When  an  officer  reads  military  history  and  text-booka  c« 
the  art  of  war,  the  responsibility  for  the  facts  alleged  or  the  conclusions  and  deduc- 
tions made  rests  entirely  on  the  authors.  The  student  gains  from  such  works  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but  he  certainly  assumes  no  mental  responsibiBtT. 
When,  however,  he  undertakes  an  independent  solution  of  a  tactical  problem  m 
entire  responsibility  for  this  solution  rests  on  his  shoulders  alone. 

The  applicatory  system  consii^ts  in  the  continued  solution  of  practical  pFoblems. 
simulating  the  conditions  of  active  warfare.  This  text  is  designed  to  supply  in 
compact  form  the  guidance  and  assistance  required  by  student  and  instructor  in  Ae 
applicatory  method  of  tactical  training. 

The  problems  given  in  the  text  are  necessarily  very  limited  in  number.  They  an 
intended  simply  as  illustrative  examples  of  the  nature  of  such  problems,  and  not  as  a 
complete  course  of  instruction.  By  following  out  these  problems  the  students  wB 
learn  the  usual  forms  of  such,  the  nature  of  the  solutions  desired,  and  the  nrwnlil 
processes  by  which  these  solutions  are  arrived  at.  But  this  alone  is  mantfesdr 
msufficient.  To  merely  follow  the  processes  of  another's  mind  does  not  devdop 
initiative,  judgment,  independence  of  thought  and  responsibility. 

The  instructor  should  prepare  additional  problems  for  independent  solution  If 
his  students.  Almost  any  sentence  in  the  theoretical  lessons  in  this  course  mayk 
made  the  basis  of  an  instructive  problem. 

The  various  service  schools,  including  the  School  of  the  Line,  the  InfanOTi 

Cavalry,  Engineer,  and  Coast  Artillery  Schools,  etc.,  constantly  issue  excellent  piw- 

lems  in  Minor  Tactics,  involving  operations  of  small  infantry  units.    These  ptdk- 

lems  are  laid  on  local  maps  or  maps  of  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  any  of  wlii 

may  be  obtained  at  small  cost.     The  proHems  nra.v  be  xeadily  adapted  to  the  wti 

table.     Most  of  the  schools  have  a     maiVmg  Wst"— aW  oV  ftwro  -mW  \v»i«.  Xl» 
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recuRunended  that  colleges  and  N'ational  Guard  organizations  which  are  pursuing 
the  itudy  of  tactics,  place  themselves  on  the  mailing  lists  of  one  or  more  of  these 
schools.  In  this  way  the  latest  tactical  exercises,  representing  the  latest  developments 
■od  best  tliought  of  the  schools  will  be  made  available  (or  instructional  purposes. 

The  aim  of  this  entire  course  of  military  instruction  is  to  develop  leaders  of  men. 
The  powers  of  mind  and  the  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the  leader  are 
the  same  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  as  in  the  conduct  of  war.  It  is  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  technical  training  required  that  we  find  a  difference.  Conimon  sense,  good 
judgment,  the  ability  to  marshal  and  weigh  the  evidence  and  correctly  estimate  the 
situation,  the  power  to  make  a  decision,  to  formulate  a  clean-cut  plan  of  action  and 
to  express  it  in  clear,  direct  and  forceful  language,  the  courage  to  cling  to  one's 
plans  and  carry  them  out  vigorously  and  promptly  in  spite  of  all  difhculties,  the 
traits  of  mind  and  character  which  enable  a  man  to  command  the  confidence,  respect 
and  loyalty  of  his  subordinates,  and  to  call  forth  their  best  efforts — all  of  these  things 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  successful  business  man  or  captain  of  industrj'  as  of  the 
successful  leader  of  troops  in  battle.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  there  is  no  other 
known  form  of  training  better  fitted  to  develop  these  essential  characteristics  of 
leadership  than  a  proper  course  of  military-  instruction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  our  young  men, 
even  from  i  purely  civil  point  of  view,  will  not  overlook  these  important  truths.  A 
course  of  military  training  which  develops  leaders  of  men,  is  far  from  being  a  waste 
of  time,  even  in  the  happy  but  unlikely  event  that  we  shall  see  no  more  wars. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  COURSE. 

The  course  in  Minor  Tactics  will  be  found  most  thorough  and  complete.  It  covers 
in  minute  detail  the  duties  which  junior  officers  of  infantry  will  actually  be  called 
npon  to  perform. 

These  details  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  streLll  infantry  units,  constitute  the  im- 
portant aiK]  essential  part  of  the  course  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 

A  properly  educated  officer,  in  addition  to  Ixtng  intimately  familiar  with  his  own 
particulair  duties,  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  his  profession,  in  its  larger 
ttpcct.  Thus  etjuipped  he  will  )>c  better  fitted  to  perform  his  duties,  and  ultimately 
to  riic,  step  by  step,  to  the  exercise  of  higher  command  and  greater  responsibility. 

With  this  fact  in  mind  the  first  13  lessons  of  the  course  have  been  devoted  to  a 
genenl  survey  of  the  art  of  war,  and  the  methods  of  the  applicatory  system  of 


If  the  total  time  available  for  the  course  is  insufficient  to  complete  the  subject 
as  herein  treated,  the  general  subjects  may  be  covered  as  briefly  as  desired,  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  should  not  be  entirely  omitted.  Thus:  The  methods  of  the 
applicatory  system  will  be  revealed  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  course ;  the  subject 
of  orders  may  be  read  nr  studied  in  connection  with  the  actual  preparation  of  orders ; 
the  mxl  table  may  be  introduced  when  there  is  occasion  to  use  it,  etc. 

It  IS  suggested  also  that  these  early  lessons,  or  the  most  essential  parts  of  them. 
may  be  presented  in  lectures  or  conferences,  the  students  being  required  to  read  the 
lesKMU  before  roming  to  conference.  In  no  case  should  they  be  required  to 
memorize  their  contents.    The  use  of  a  hlack-bnard  in  conference,  is  advised. 

It  is  farther  recommended  that  no  effort  be  made  tn  arrange  practical  instruction 
in  connection  with  these  earlv  lessons  of  the  cnurse,  except  perhaps  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
and  taMc.    The  time  available  for  practical  instruction  should  be  devoted  to  exer- 
i  in  the  leadership  of  the  small  units,  including  some  outdtmr  work  if  possible. 
nuch  as  tactics  includes  all  other  subjecti;  in  the  entire  course  of  military 
[  it  b  desirable  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of  the  moi« 
I  subjects  previously  covered.     These  reviews  should  be  given  at  their 
,iriate  places  in  this  course,  and  may  take  the  form  of  questionnaires,  as  in  the 
i  in  Musketry,  and  a  few  practical  exercises. 
Same  of  the  more  important  subjects  which  it  is  dn.iTah\t  Vo  TC\\e<M  \u  ccmvROSaiv 
wilh  the  courae  in  Minor  Tactks.  are  Scouting  and  PatroWiv^,  ■SWii(W\T\  ."Xw^vtoc^sr 
«f  Jataany  Weapam,  and  Field  Engineering, 
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FIRST  LESSON. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  Organization. 

Organization  is  based  on  tactics  and  in  turn  influences  tactics.  Organization  and 
tactics  are  hence  mutually  dependent,  each  on  the  other. 

Organization  in  a  military  sense,  means  the  composition  of  an  army,  the  different 
arms  or  branches  which  it  includes,  and  the  units  of  gradually  increasing  size  of 
which  each  branch  is  composed. 

The  purpose  of  organization  is  to  make  possible  the  effective  employment  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  to  weld  its  men  and  machines  into  a  single  great  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  In  a  broad  sense  the  entire  nation  must  be  organized 
for  war,  but  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  organization  of  the  actual  Bghtiog 
machine. 

There  arc  many  who  suppose  that  we  organize  an  army  by  assembling  in  one 
place  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  putting  weapons  in  their  hands — "  a  million 
men  springing  to  arms  over  night."  Such  an  assembly  would  not  be  an  army,  hut 
only  a  mob.  It  could  not  be  efiectively  employed  for  the  simplest  purpose,  it  could 
not  even  be  held  together.  It  would  be  helpless  before  the  attack  of  an  army  havii^ 
a  thousandth  part  of  its  strength. 

Military  operations,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  hufiian  activity,  require 
concerted  or  co-ordinated  action  by  a  vast  number  of  individuals.  The  ideal  army 
is  one  in  which  the  entire  force  responds  to  the  will  of  a  single  man  as  effectively 
and  smoothly  as  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  respond  to  the  impulses  of  the  brain. 
By  nature  or  long  training  many  of.  our  bodily  functions  operate  with  little  or  no 
attention  of  the  mind.  We  have  little  to  do  with  our  own  digestive  process.  How 
often  we  even  walk  along  the  street,  unconsciously  note  the  things  that  are  happen- 
ing, stop  to  allow  an  automobile  to  pass,  and  turn  off  at  our  own  corner,  while  oar 
minds  are  entirely  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  So  an  army,  by  reason  of  its 
organization  and  training,  performs  most  of  its  functions,  especially  routine  matters, 
without  the  personal  knowledge  of  its  commander.  It  is  only  when  things  go  wrcng 
that  he  gives  personal  attention  to  these  functions,  and  applies  remedies.  The  coo>- 
mander  does  not  even  know  the  men  who  compose  the  army,  just  as  we  do  not  komr 
our  own  hearts  and  stomachs.  We  take  proper  care  of  them,  and  we  know  that  we 
can  rely  on  them  to  function  properly,  because  they  are  properly  organized. 

Thus,  an  army,  when  not  in  battle,  is  like  the  body  in  repose,  the  routine  func- 
tions continue  in  the  usual  manner,  the  brain  is  planning  action  for  the  future,  Btrt 
when  the  instant  for  action  is  at  hand  the  brain  rises  and  takes  command,  and  sends 
its  orders  to  the  various  muscles,  giving  each  the  part  it  is  to  perform.  The  brain 
is  aware  that  the  desired  result  should  be  obtained,  because  all  the  muscles  are 
organized  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  and  each  has  been  trained  by  frequent 
exercise.  The  stomach  has  supplied  the  proper  nourishment,  the  heart  has  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  muscles  through  the  arteries,  the  nerves  will  actually  convey  the 
orders  of  the  brain  to  each  muscle.  If  the  body  as  a  whole  fails  in  its  effort  hy 
reason  of  poor  organization,  lack  of  strength  or  dexterity  or  training,  the  bnin 
orders  the  necessary  measures  to  correct  these  deficiencies  that  the  next  effort  m^ 
be  more  successful.  It  is  exactly  thus  with  the  properly  organized  army,  Tht 
commander-in-chief  is  the  directing  mind,  his  staff  are  the  elements  of  the  brain, 
the  supply  system  is  the  stomach,  the  routes  of  travel  are  the  arteries,  the  transport 
corps  is  the  heart,  the  communication  systems  are  the  nerves,  the  fighting  forca 
on  the  battle  line  are  the  muscles  which  accurately  and  together  obey  the  supreoN 
conimard.  A  mass  of  bones,  nerves,  brain  and  muscles  thrown  together  do  not  nab 
a  body,  but  only  a  heap  of  useless  refuse ;  and  so  a  mass  of  men  brought  ttq^ethcr 
do  not  make  an  army,  but  only  a  helpless  mob.   The  analogy  is  quite  complete. 
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The  fundamental  scheme  of  organization  is  that  a  small  number  of  men  are 
brought  tcwether  and  organized  as  a  unit  under  a  single  commander,  smaller  units 
are  successively  combined  to  form  larger,  each  unit  being  complete  in  itself  under  its 
own  commander.  Every  small  unit  is  part  of  successively  larger  units,  and  every 
targe  unit  is  composed  of  smaller  units.  The  commander  of  a  unit  controls  all  tKe 
snail  component  units,  through  their  commanders,  who  are  subordinate  and 
reqxmsible  to  him.  And,  fiosJly,  through  this  scheme  of  unit  organization  and 
hiciarchy  of  command,  we  have  the  complete  army  completely  under  the  control 
of  one  man,  who  is  called  its  commander-in-chief. 

Details  oS  Organization. 

Thi  dwision.  In  all  modem  armies  the  largest  permanent  unit  of  organization  is 
called  a  tUvision.  By  "  permanent  "  is  meant  that  all  the  smaller  units  composing  a 
division  bdm^  to  it  and  remain  with  it  as  a  rule.  If  detached  for  temporary  duty 
they  return  to  the  division  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  division  includes  nearly  all  arms  of  the  service,  so  that  it  forms  a  complete 
little  army  in  itself.  The  strength  of  a  division  in  different  armies  varies  from  about 
to.ooo  to  about  30,000  men.  Under  our  present  organization  (based  on  our  experi- 
ences in  all  wars)  an  American  division  has  a  strength  of  approximately  20,000 

The  American  division  includes  the  following : 
Headquarters  and  special  troops. 
Two  infantry  brigades,  each  of  two  raiments. 
One  artillery  brigade  of  two  regiments,  each  of  24  light  field  guns. 
One  combat  engineer  regiment. 
One  medical  raiment. 
Dhrtaional  trains,  motor  and  animal  drawn. 
Aer(n>lanes,  tanks,  etc. 
A  division  is  commanded  by  a  major  general,  who  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
•taff  of  trained  ofBcers. 

When  acting  alone,  or  as  circumstances  require,  additional  troops  of  various  kinds 
nay  be  attachni  to  the  division. 

Tfu  corps.  A  corps  consists  of  two  or  more  divisions  and  certain  corps  troops, 
especially  artillery  (of  greater  range  and  power  than  that  of  the  division),  ei^neers 
and  trams.  Additional  divisions  and  special  troops  are  attached  as  necessary. 
Divisions  are  not  assigned  permanently  to  corps. 

A  corps  is  the  appropriate  command  of  a  lieutenant  general,  having  an  appropriate 
•taff. 

Tlu  army.   An  army  consists  of  two  or  more  corps  with  certain  additional  troops. 
Like  the  corps  it  is  neither  fixed  nor  permanent  in  its  organization. 
An  annv  it  the  appropriate  command  of  a  general. 

Staff,  Executive  and  Technical 
All  nnits  from  an  army  to  a  battalion,  inclusive,  are  provided  with  a  staff  of 
officers  whose  duties  are  to  assist  the  commander  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
r  units  have  an  executive  staff,  larger  units  have  both  an  executive  and  a 
al  staff.    The  executive  staff  of  larger  units  is  known  as  the  general  staff. 
Tbe  executive  lUff  in  our  army  is  organized  on  the  "  G  "  system,  so  familiar 
dnring  the  World  War.    Its  duties  are  "  functional  "  (pertaining  to  ccnain  activities 
of  the  command  as  a  whole,  not  to  any  particular  units)  and  it  includes  a  chief  of 
Maff,  and  four  branches:     1.  Personnel,  2.  Intelligence,  3.  Operations,  4.  Supply. 
The  actnal  number  of  (rfBcers  in  the  staff  depends  on  the  size  of  the  unit.    The 
t«Ktiona  of  this  tfaff  are  primarily  advisory,  but  it  also  issues  orders,  al<in.N%  xtv 
tfae  HHiie  of  the  coounander.    Whether  such  orders  shaW  te  \uut&  'WtiCnoaxSiKai^ 
f  Mcn  bjr  Ae  amrnuader  is  a  matter  for  him  tu  Acode. 
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STAFF  7 

Units  which  are  large  enough  to  have  auxihary  arms  and  special  troops  included 
or  attached  (division,  corps  and  army),  have  in  addition  to  the  executive  staff,  a 
technical  staff  composed  of  representatives  of  certain  or  all  of  such  special  troops 
(chief  of  artillery,  chief  engineer,  chief  surgeon,  etc.).  When  practicable  the  com- 
mander of  any  auxiliary  arm  serves  also  as  the  representative  of  that  arm  on  the 
technical  staff.  Thus  the  commander  of  the  divisional  engineer  troops  is  also  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  division.  Where  either  duty  requires  the  entire  attention  of 
one  man  an  officer  is  detailed  for  each.  Like  the  executive  staff  each  department 
or  section  of  the  technical  staff  may  be  represented  by  one  or  more  officers,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  unit.  The  functions  of  the  technical  staff  arc  advisory,  but  each 
member  may  give  orders  in  the  name  of  the  commander,  within  his  own  arm  or 
service.    Ttve  lerhnical  staff  is  subordinate  to  the  general  staff. 

We  will  now  consider  in  more  detail  the  organization  of  the  infantry  units. 
The  regiment.   The  infantry  regiment  includes : 
I  hadqtiarters. 
I  headquarters  company. 
1  service  company. 
I  howitzer  company. 
3  battalions. 

Attached  medical  troops. 
The  staff  of  the  regiment  includes  .i  f -ici it cnant -Colonel.  Hxecutive  Officer  and 
Second  in  Command  (whose  duties  are,  in  a  measure,  similar  to  those  of  a  chief  of 
staff  of  a  larger  unit) ;  and  an  executive  staff  of  four  Captains,  Adjutant,  Intelli- 
gence Officer,  Plans  and  Training  Officer,  and  Supply  Officer.  This  suff  are  known 
as  Rl,  R2,  R3  and  R4,  respectively.  There  is  also  in  rhe  regiment  one  Major, 
Rc^menial  Machine  Gun  Officer,  and  one  First  IJeutenanI,  Munitions  Officer. 

The  regiment  has  a  strength  of  a)x>ut  3000  officers  and  men.  It  is  commanded  by 
a  colonel. 

The  batlation.   The  infantr}-  battalion  itKludes : 
I  headquarters. 
I  headquarters  company. 
3  rifle  companies. 
I  machine  gun  company. 
The  staff  of  a  battalion  is  similar  to  that  of  a  regiment.     It  includes  a  Major, 
Kxerulive  Officer  and  Second  in  Cunmiand.  and  four  First  Lieutenants,  having  the 
same  duties  as  the  executive  staff  of  the  regiment,  and  known  as  Bn  i,  Bn  2,  Bn  3 
and  Bn  4. 

The  battalion  has  a  strength  of  about  850  officers  and  men.  It  is  commanded  by 
a  lieolenant  colonel  or  major. 

The  organization  of  the  various  infantry  companies  is  given  in  detail  in  the  tables 
in  the  Appendix,  and  discussed  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the  text. 

The  foregoing  is  the  war-strength  organization.  In  tin>e  of  peace  the  r^trength  of 
all  units  is  usually  decreased. 

Tables  of  organisation.  Tables  of  organization  of  the  Infantry  Division  and  its 
eimtpootnt  units  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

WEAPONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MODERN  WARFARE. 

Orgamitetiom  and  taclics  based  on  vtcafons  employed.    Organization  and  battle 

lactict  in  all  ages  have  been  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  weapons  employed. 

It  win  therefore  be  of  interest  briefly  to  consider  the  weapons  with  which  the 

a  Army  is  cqttipped. 
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We^ons  of  the  Infantry  Platoon. 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  infantiy  platoon  are  the  rifle  and  bayonet,  the  auto- 
matic rifle,  the  rifle  grenade  (which  is  in  effect  a  small  howitzer,  having  a  range  of 
some  200  yards)  and  hand  grenades.  Other  weapons  with  which  the  infantry  is 
sometimes  equipped  include  pistols,  knives  and  daggers.  These  latter  are  rarel; 
used  and  of  minor  importance.  All  the  foregoing  are  carried  on  the  person  of  the 
infantry  soldier,  one  man  in  each  squad  having  an  automatic  rifle  and  one  a  rifle 
grenade  discharger.  Grenades  and  rifle  grenades  are,  in  mobile  warfare,  used  only 
in  emergencies. 

Accompanying  Weaftons  of  the  Infantry. 

In  addition  to  the  weapons  carried  by  its  own  members  the  infantry  rifle  platoon 
in  combat  enjoys  the  close  support  of  machine  guns,  light  mortars  and  one  pounder 
(or  37  mm.)  cannon,  and  3-mch  (or  75  mm.)  guns  detached  from  the  artillery  to 
accompany  the  infantry  in  battle.  The  weapons  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are 
called  the  auxiliary  or  accompanying  weapons.  With  the  exception  of  the  3-iodi 
gun  they  are  all  infantry  weapons,  being  included  with  their  personnel  as  a  part  of 
the  infantry  battalion  or  regiment.  These  weapons  and  their  battle  tactics  are 
described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  course. 

The  principal  function  of  these  weapons  is  to  knock  out  hostile  machine  gtms 
which  may  have  escaped  the  Are  of  the  artillery,  and  are  too  well  protected  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Are  of  rifles  and  automatic  rifles.  They  are  also  employed  to 
reach  hostile  troops  in  sheltered  positions,  and  machine  guns  are  especially  valuabk 
in  covering  the  flanks  and  repelling  counter  attack. 

The  3-inch  gun  of  the  artillery  has  not  been  a  marked  success  as  an  "  accompany- 
ing gun,"  due  to  its  inability  to  get  forward  with  the  infantry.  An  accompanying 
gun  is  a  most  desirable  support  for  the  infantry  attack,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
the  future  a  more  suitable  weapon  for  this  purpose  will  be  evolved. 

The  Auxiliary  Arms. 

The  principal  supporting  arms  of  the  infantry  are  artillery,  aeroplanes  and  tanks. 
Of  these  the  artillery  is  easily  the  most  important.  Increase  in  the  range,  power 
and  intensity  of  artillery  Are  was  one  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  World 
War. 

Classification  and  Types  of  Artillery. 

Artillery,  according  to  types  of  material,  is  classified  as  guns,  howitzers,  mortars 
and  anti-aircraft  artillery.  Guns  are  characterized  by  high  power  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  which  results  in  a  flat  trajectory,  great  range  and  penetration. 
Howitzers  and  mortars  are  characterized  by  curv»j  or  high-angle  fire,  great 
accuracy,  shorter  range,  less  power  and  penetration,  but  heavier  projectiles  and 
greater  explosive  effect  than  guns  of  the  same  weight.  They  are  hence  able  to 
reach  and  penetrate  deep  shelters  and  to  fire  on  reverse  slopes  which  are  sheltered 
or  defiladed  from  the  fire  of  guns.  Because  of  these  characteristics  they  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  destruction  of  defensive  works  and  material.  Each  of  tmae 
types  of  artillery  are  of  various  calibers  and  corresponding  range  and  destructiTC 
power.  The  smaller  pieces  have  the  advantage  of  greater  mobility,  ease  of  ammuni- 
tion supply  and  rapidity  of  fire.  They  are  thus  able  to  more  closely  accompany  and 
support  the  infantry  with  barrage,  covering  and  accompanying  fire.  The  heavier 
pieces  are  used  to  attack  hostile  works  beyond  the  range  or  power  of  the  lighter 
pieces.  Recent  improvements  in  mounts  have  resulted  in  the  increasing  use  of  flat 
trajectory  pieces  for  high-angle  fire  at  long  ranges.  Anti-aircraft  artilfeiy  consist^ 
of  light,  quick-firing  pieces,  mounted  to  allow  vertical  fire. 

Divisional,  corps  and  army  arlillcry.    According  to  the  unit  to  which  it  is  attached 

artillery  is  classified  as  divisional,  corps  and  army  artillery.    In  a  general  way  it  may 

Af  sauf  that  divisional  artillery  includes  light  pieces  of  small  caliber  (limited  1^ 

present  organization  to  3-inch  or  75  mm.  guns.  \\a\m^  a.  "ramgt  ol  about  I3,oo0 
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yards),  corps  artillery  pieces  of  medium  weight,  and  army  artillery  the 
pieces  of  greatest  range  and  power.  Army  artillery  also  includes  a  reserve  of  li|^ 
and  medium  pieces  for  the  reinforcement  of  corps  and  divisions.  The  artillery  of 
reserve  units  (not  in  line)  is  often  employed  to  reinforce  tiiat  of  units  actnal^ 
engaged. 

Missions  of  artUlery.  Divisional  artilleiy  is  employed  chiefly  for  accoinpanyii^ 
fire,  barrage  in  attack  and  defense,  cutting  gaps  in  obstacles,  destroying  ligb 
structures  and  harassing  enemy  troops  in  the  forward  lines,  fire  against  neetii^ 
targets,  etc. 

Corps  artillery  is  employed  primarily  for  counter-battery  fire,  or  fire  on  the  hostile 
artillery ;  it  also  assists  in  barrage,  cutting  gaps  in  obstacles,  destruction  of  ordinary 
field  works,  fire  on  light  structures  in  back  areas  (up  to  18,000  yards),  interdictii^ 
the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and  transport  in  trenches  and  on  roads,  etc. 

Army  artillery  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  destruction  of  solid  structures,  and  for 
long-range  bombardment. 

Ammunilion.  The  ammunition  employed  by  the  artillery  includes  shrapod  (a 
projectile  which  bursts  in  the  air  or  on  striking  the  ground,  and  throws  out  a  shower 
of  smalt  pieces),  high-explosive  shell,  poison  gas  and  smoke  shells.  Shrapnel  15 
effective  only  against  personnel  and  is  hence  used  chiefly  for  barrage,  harassing, 
interdiction,  and  silencing  hostile  guns.  High  explosive  is  employed  against  both 
personnel  and  works.  Gas  is  used  only  against  personnel.  It  is  employed  to  drench 
areas  containing  troops  or  through  which  they  will  pass. 

Means  of  transportation.  Artillery,  according  to  its  weight,  is  transported  by 
pack  mule,  horse,  truck  or  tractor  drawn,  and  on  railroad  mounts.  Its  mobility,  of 
course,  varies  inversely  as  its  weight. 

Objectives  of  artillery  fire.  Artillery  fire  is  directed  against  every  element  of  the 
hostile  organization,  and  every  activity  of  the  enemy.  When  the  lines  are  stabilized 
so  that  guns  may  be  employed  in  large  numbers  and  readily  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, when  they  do  not  have  to  move,  and  when  also  the  locations  of  the  hostile  troops 
and  defensive  works  are  well  known,  artillery  fire  assumes  great  intensity.  In 
mobile  operations,  where  all  these  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  its  employment, 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  accuracy  and  volume  of  artillery  fire.  Often  the 
infantry  must  make  its  way  entirely  unsupported  by  its  "  indispensable  companion." 

Bombardment  and  barrage.  While  artillery  fire  is  practically  continuous  along  a 
battle  front,  the  most  important  offensive  operations  of  the  artillery  are  the  pre- 
liminary bombardment  immediately  preceding  the  infantry  assault,  and  the  rolliiig 
or  jumping  barrage  or  curtain  of  fire  which  moves  forward  into  the  hostile  position, 
closely  in  front  of  the  attacking  infantry. 

The  purpose  of  the  bombardment  is  to  destroy  hostile  trenches,  obstacles,  machine 
gun  nests,  observation  stations,  routes  of  transport,  etc.,  and  to  inflict  losses  upon 
and  demoralize  the  defender's  troops,  thereby  rendering  easier  the  task  of  the 
attacking  infantry.  The  opening  of  such  a  bombardment,  or  a  marked  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  artillery  fire  at  any  locality  of  course  gives  notice  to  the  defcftder 
that  an  attack  is  impending,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  it, 
chiefly  by  bringing  reserves  to  the  threatened  locality.  In  order  therefore  to  secure 
the  I)enefit  of  surprise,  which  is  usually  essential  to  the  success  of  an  attack,  the 
preliminary  bombardment  is  generally  short  and  violent.  All  available  artillery  is 
secretly  massed  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  in  the  minimum  time.  Through  the 
intelliRence  scr\'ice  the  time  required  for  the  enemy  to  bring  up  reserves  will  be 
known  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  bombardment  and  the  attack  following  should 
therefore  be  timed  to  permit  both  to  be  successfully  carried  out  before  the  enetny's 
reserves  can  effectively  intervene. 

The  offensive  barrage  is  a  wall  or  nirtain  of  fire  laid  upon  the  terrain,  parallel 
to  the  front  of  the  attacking  infantry,  and  which  advances  by  bounds  (usually  100 
(■srds  at  a  time)  as  the  infantry  moves  forward.   Its  purpose  is  to  cause  the  ho^ile 
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troops  (especially  infantry  and  machine  guns)  to  remain  under  cover  in  their 
intrenduneots,  whereby  tti^  are  unable  to  fire  upon  and  check  the  advance  of  the 
attacking  infantry.  If  the  barrage  is  very  effective  it  may  be  unnecessary  for  the 
infantry  to  fire  at  all.  There  are  four  principal  requirements  that  this  jumping 
barrage  should  fulfill :  (a)  It  should  be  dense  enough  to  be  really  effective ;  (b)  it 
should  extend  as  far  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  position  as  practicable,  in  order  to 
cover  all  localities  from  which  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire  could  be  directed  upon  the 
attacking  infantry;  (c)  its  inner  edge  should  be  accurately  aligned  so  that  the 
infantry  can  follow  it  closely  without  suffering  casualties  from  shells  that  fall 
"  short " ;  (d)  it  should  be  accurately  timed  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  being  slower  (longer  interval  between  jumps)  where  the  infantry  progress 
is  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  terrain  or  obstacles. 

The  barrage  is  executed  by  the  lighter  pieces,  usually  3-inch  guns  and  the  smaller 
howitzers,  and  may  be  reinforced  or  "  thickened  "  by  the  fire  of  trench  mortars  and 
machine  guns  in  position.  As  the  infantry  moves  out  to  the  assault  the  barrage 
euns  are  withdrawn  from  the  bombardment  and  proceed  to  establish  the  barrage. 
The  heavier  pieces  continue  the  bombardment,  firing  upon  the  hostile  batteries  and 
other  hostile  establishments  outside  (beyond)  the  zone  of  barrage.  According  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  barrage,  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  hostile  defensive  organiza- 
tion, and  the  training  of  the  infantry,  the  latter  can  follow  the  inner  edge  of  the 
barrage  at  a  dtstar>ce  of  about  100  to  200  yards. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  barrage  will  be  both  more  needed  and  more  readily 
employed  in  situations  where  the  lines  on  both  sides  are  stabilized.  In  more  mobile 
operations  its  use  will  be  less  frequent. 

Arroplanes.  The  aeroplane  is  seldom  used  for  the  direct  support  of  the  infantry 
in  attack  or  defense.  Its  most  useful  functions  are  taking  photographs  and  other- 
wise gathering  information  coiKerning  the  enemy,  and  observing  and  directing  the 
fire  of  the  friendly  artillery.  Large  aeroplanes  are  used  to  drop  bombs  on  hostile 
establishments,  usually  such  as  are  beyond  effective  artillery  range.  They  operate 
both  by  day  and  by  night.  Certain  aeroplanes  are  armed  with  machine  guns  and 
light  cannon,  and  may  be  used  intermittently  for  harassing  hostile  troops  and 
transport  on  the  roads.  Aeroplanes  often  give  vrarning  of  impending  attacks  or 
counter  attacks,  and  may  occasionally  break  up  such  by  a  sudden  attack  with  machine 
Ipirn  on  hostile  troops  massed  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  important 
missions  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  doing  likewise,  the  air  force  endeavors  to 
attain  "  control  of  the  air  "  by  attacking  and  driving  off  the  hostile  planes. 

Tanks.  The  tank,  a  development  of  the  World  War,  is  purely  an  offensive 
weapon.  It  is  in  fact  a  small  mobile  fort  or  emplacement,  armed  with  machine  guns 
or  light  cannon.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  advance  of  the  infantiy  in  cutting  passages 
through  obstacles,  knocking  out  machine  guns,  and  diverting  the  attention  and 
drawing  the  fire  of  the  hostile  infantry.  Tanks  thus  to  a  great  extent  fulfill  the 
functions  of  the  preliminary  bombardment,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
therefor.  They  are  proof  against  rifle  and  machine  gim  fire,  but  very  vulnerable 
to  the  fire  of  artillery,  even  of  smaller  caliber,  which  they  must  avoid  by  constant 
moviiw.  The  tanks  should  accordingly  be  covered  by  the  barrage.  They  precede 
the  infantry  attack,  but  if  there  be  no  barrage  scouts  should  move  in  advance  of  the 
tanks  to  guide  them  and  point  out  their  objectives.  The  infantry  conducts  its 
attack  in  all  respects  as  if  no  tanks  were  prefient. 

Tanks  attached  to  infantry  units  may  perform  the  functions  of  accompanying 
gtms.  They  are  also  usefully  employed  in  the  attack  of  woods  and  villages,  in 
exploitation  and  pursuit,  and  even  in  advance  guard  actions.  In  general  tai^s  are 
useful  in  any  situation  where  they  can  be  brought  up  to  the  front  without  the 
cneniy's  knowledge  (their  secret  transportation  is  a  difficult  problem)  where  the 
lerrBio  is  suitable  for  their  use,  and  where  they  enjo^f  a  nu<ma\&ft.  6«pr*.  <>V  "■«»:• 
'"  r  from  hostile  mrtillery  fin. 
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Af  ability  of  vfeapons.  It  will  be  noted  thai  all  weapons  employed  in  modern  war 
ave  the  charactenstic  of  mobility.  The  majority  of  them  are  in  almost  continuous 
notion  throughout  the  course  of  the  combat.  The  heavier  weapons  move  forward 
fy  "  bounds  "  from  one  selected  position  to  another  as  the  attack  progresses. 

SECOND  LESSON. 
GENERAL  PROCEDURE  OF  BATTLE. 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  functions  of  the  small  infantry  units  in  combat, 
t  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  the  battle  as 
I  whole. 

Every  combat,  whether  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  scale,  consists  in  the  attack  and 
lefensc  of  a  positioH.  When  two  small  opposing  forces  meet  on  the  march  one  of 
hem  assumes  a  position  which  the  other  attacks.  The  position  in  this  case  will  be  a 
liecc  of  terrain  m  its  natural  sute,  there  being  no  time  to  improve  or  strengthen  it 
irtificially.  The  defender  utilizes  the  natural  advantages  of  the  terrain  in  which  he 
inds  himself.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  opposing  forces  have  been  in  contact  for 
I  long  period  each  will  have  strengthened  its  position  by  the  construction  of  elaborate 
rurks  of  field  fortification,  including  trenches,  observation  posts,  obstacles  and  other 
'•:viccs.  The  first  situation  is  what  is  commonly  called  "open  warfare,"  whereas 
\ye  second  is  known  as  "  stabilized  warfare."  There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarkation 
letween  the  two.  In  any  case  the  defender  will  strengthen  his  position  to  the  extent 
hat  time  and  facilities  permit,  or  to  the  extent  that  he  considers  necessary. 

If  the  defender's  line  be  a  continuous  one  extending  along  the  entire  frontier,  as 
iras  the  case  in  the  World  War,  the  attacker  selects  the  portion  of  the  line  which  he 
rishes  to  attack  and,  secretly  if  possible,  masses  his  resources  of  men  and  material 
ipposite  the  point  of  attack.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theater  of  war  is  of  great 
.ize  and  the  number  of  combatants  relatively  small,  the  conflict  consists  of  a  series 
)f  battles  between  relatively  smalt  forces.  Such  has  been  the  aspect  of  all  wars  to 
late  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  other  lands.  The 
wocedure  in  this  case  is  known  as  "  detachment  warfare."    The  defender  occupies 

I  position  of  limited  extent,  whose  ends  are  called  its  flanks.  The  attacker  assaults 
:he  entire  position.  He  will  usually  obtain  better  results  if  he  assails  the  position 
n  front  and  on  one  or  both  flanks  simultaneously.  This  is  known  as  the  enveloping 
Litack,  hereinafter  described  in  detail. 

The  combatant  who  wishes  to  evade  or  postpone  a  decision  often  seeks  to  "  stabi- 
iie  "  the  conflict.  The  aggressor  seeks  to  destroy  the  stabilization  and  bring  on 
>pen  warfare,  which  affords  him  greater  opportunity  to  inflict  damage  on  a  w^ker 
>pf>onenl. 

In  any  of  the  situations  described  the  procedure  of  battle  consists  of  the  apparently 
timplc  process  of  the  infantry  of  one  side  advancing  and  occupying  territory 
fomierly  held  by  the  other.  It  might  appear  that  the  mere  occupation  of  ground 
would  hardly  constitute  "victory."  Yet  actually  such  is  the  case.  If  the  defender 
remains  to  dispute  the  ground,  and  is  unable  tu  check  the  advance  of  the  hostile 
infantry,  he  suffers  heavy  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured  men,  equipment 
utd  supplies.  This,  if  continued,  must  ultimately  break  down  the  defender  s  power 
at  resistance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  withdraws  before  the  hostile  advance,  he 
itill  suffers  great  losses  and  demoralization  from  his  enemy's  fire ;  he  is  forced  back 

II  greater  or  less  speed  until  he  reaches  a  point  where  he  mu<it  either  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  prevent  a  further  advance  of  his  opponent,  or  else  have  his  own  terri- 
tory invaded  and  gradually  lose  the  resources  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  the 
itruggle.  Thus  victory  consists  in  the  seizure  of  tcrritoiy  formerly  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  size  and  importance  of  the  area  thus  seized  is  usually  a  fair  measure 
of  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Nevertheless  the  occupation  of  territory  is  not 
in  itaelf  the  aim  of  the  attacker,  and  in  a  thinly  populated  agricultural  district  may 
have  DO  ipecial  significance.  His  real  purpose  is  to  inflict  on  \\\c  Qf^nvT«&  Kokks 
irf  tbe  comy  mch  damage  as  to  ultimately  destroy  th«r  fti\*\t\i  vwt«x  «A«»cw^ 
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them  to  give  up  the  confiict.  Accordingly,  the  hostile  army  is  the  real  objective, 
and  the  occupation  of  territory  is  incidental.  To  conserve  the  fighting  power  of  his 
forces  will  usually  be  of  more  importance  to  a  combatant  th^  the  retention  of 
territory,  and  the  mtter  may  be  abandoned  rather  than  to  bring  on  a  defeat.  Never- 
theless the  continued  surrender  of  territory  must,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  ultiitiatdj 
end  in  defeat. 

An  attack  against  a  well-fortiBed  front  requires  a  considerable  preponderance  of 
strength.  The  attacker  can  seldom  have  such  an  advantage  along  his  entire  frontier. 
He  therefore  selects  for  attack  a  certain  locality  where  he  is  most  likely  to  succeed 
or  where  success  will  give  the  most  important  results.  The  attacker  then  masses  his 
forces  at  the  locality  selected  by  using  his  reserves  and  withdrawing  troops  from 
other  portions  of  the  front.  The  element  of  surprise  is  very  important,  since  if  the 
defender  knew  of  the  impending  attack  he  could  in  his  turn  mass  his  resources  at 
the  threatened  locality.  Accordingly,  the  troops  and  equipment  are  assembled 
secretly,  movements  being  made  by  night,  and  the  troops  hidden  in  the  woods  and 
towns  by  day.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  conceal  all  activities  that  might  betray 
the  attacker's  intentions. 

The  attacker  having  assembled  his  troops,  machine  guns,  artillery,  tanks,  aero- 
planes and  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  the  selected  locality,  is  now  ready  to  deliver  his 
attack;  in  other  words,  to  have  his  infantry  go  forward  and  occupy  Uie  ground  held 
by  the  defender.  But  the  defender's  lines  consist  of  infantry  armed  with  the  rifle 
and  sheltered  by  trenches,  supported  by  machine  guns,  some  of  them  in  covered 
emplacements.  Also,  as  the  attacker's  infantry  moves  forward  the  defender's 
artillery  will  lay  down  a  protective  barrage  or  curtain  of  exploding  shells  through 
which  the  attacker  must  pass.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  attacking  infantry  to 
advance  in  the  open  against  unrestricted  fire  by  the  weapons  of  the  defense,  espe- 
cially as  it  must  usually  pass  through  obstacles  on  its  way.  Accordingly,  the  attacker 
employs  all  his  weapons  to  restrict  the  iire  of  the  defense  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
attacking  infantry  can  advance  without  suffering  ruinous  losses.  The  attack  is  thus 
a  combination  of  Hre  and  movanent. 

The  means  of  restricting  the  fire  of  the  defense  are  the  preliminary  bombardment 
and  jumping  barrage  of  the  artillery.  The  purposes  of  this  fire  are  seldom  fuDy 
accomplished,  but  to  the  extent  that  artillery  support  is  effective  the  task  of  the 
infantry  is  made  easy.  If  artillery  support  is  lacking,  the  infantry  of  the  attack  must 
restrict  the  defendei's  fire  and  establish  "  fire  superiority  "  by  its  own  weapons  alone. 
If  it  is  unable  to  do  so  the  attack  comes  to  a  standstill.  If  the  defender's  position 
is  well  organized,  if  his  troops  are  good  and  he  is  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
machine  guns  and  other  weapons,  an  attack  against  him  will  be  doomed  to  failure 
unless  snpporled  by  artillery.  If  the  defender  is  weak  in  any  of  these  respects  the 
attacking  infantry  may  need  little  or  no  artillery  support. 

The  defender's  artillery,  prior  to  the  attack,  endeavors  to  demoralize  the  prepara- 
tions by  firing  on  the  hostile  artillery,  on  the  known  or  supposed  localities  of  the 
hostile  infantry,  and  on  the  mutes  by  which  it  must  move  forward.  The  defender 
mans  his  trenches  with  additional  infantry  and  disposes  his  reserves  at  suitable 
localities  to  oppose  the  attack. 

However  great  the  attacker's  fire,  it  has  been  found  impossible  as  a  rule  to  "  shoot 
the  enemy  out  of  his  position."  Victory  must  be  clinched  by  the  advance  of  the 
infantry.  Accordingly,  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminair  bom- 
bardment the  attacking  infantry  "  jumps  ofT  "  and,  covered  by  the  jumping  barrage 
and  if  necessary  the  fire  of  its  own  weapons,  it  advances  against  the  defender.  The 
advance  is  made  in  a  nuinlxir  of  waves  or  lines  of  skirmishers,  the  waves  and 
skirmishers  Iwing  separated  hy  wide  distances  and  intervals,  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  the  defender's  fire.  These  waves  advance  continuously  if  possible,  otherwise  by 
nishes  of  aUernate  parts  of  the  line.  The  defender  opposes  the  advance  with  the 
fire  of  all  his  weapons. 

If  the  advance  is  successful  the  attacking  infantry  enters  the  defender's  terrun, 
and  kills,  captures  or  drives  out  the  troops  therein.    At  this  juncture  the  defender 
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usually  adopts  more  active  measures  and  bunches  an  attack  of  his  own  (called  a 
counter  attack),  utilizing  his  supports  and  reserves.  Counter  attacks  are  executed 
both  on  a  small  and  a  large  scale.  They  may  be  supported  by  artillery,  and  in  any 
case  utilize  fire  and  movement  as  in  attack.  If  dchvered  suddenly  by  surprise  and 
in  force  against  the  hostile  infantry  in  the  open,  and  especially  if  they  can  strike  it 
in  flank,  cotmter  attacks  may  be  successful  in  checking  the  advance,  even  in  forcing 
it  back  and  reversing  the  general  situation.  Counter  attacks  in  flank  may  be  possible 
if  portions  of  the  assailant's  forces  have  advanced  far  beyond  their  neighbors  on 
either  side,  thus  exposing  their  flanks.  These  counter  attacks  are  characteristic  of 
what  is  called  an  active  defense. 

The  combat  seldom  proceeds  with  machine-tike  regularity.  The  resistance  will 
seldom  be  uniform  along  the  entire  front.  At  some  localities  the  attack  may  proceed 
with  little  difficulty.  At  others  it  may  be  checked  or  delayed  by  strong  local  resis- 
tance. The  attacking  infantry  will  then  have  recourse  to  its  own  rifle  Are  and  the 
fire  of  its  accompanying  weapons  in  overcoming  such  resistance.  Additional  troops 
are  sent  fora-ard  to  reinforce  the  attacking  waves.  The  attacking  infantry,  taking 
advantage  of  any  shelter  afforded  by  the  ground,  endeavors  to  envelop  or  surround 
the  areas  from  which  the  hostile  resistance  comes,  thus  bringing  converging  or  con- 
centric fire  upon  them.  When  this  local  resistance  is  overcome  the  attacking  infantry 
rtsumes  its  adrance.  As  the  leading  waves  ol  infantry  become  exhausted  or 
dccitnated  by  fire,  fresh  troops  from  the  reserves  are  brought  up  to  carry  on  the 
forward  movement. 

The  attack,  which  is  a  combination  of  fire  and  forward  movement,  is  continued 
as  long  a«  possible.  If  it  succeeds  in  "  breaking  through  "  the  organized  defense, 
and  e->pecially  if  it  overruns  the  defender's  artillery  positions  in  rear  of  his  lines  of 
trenches,  it  may  force  him  to  retreat  in  disonler.  In  this  case  the  defender's  fire 
ceases  to  be  enective,  and  the  attacking  infantry  is  able  to  advance  with  great 
rapidity,  encountering  little  or  no  resistance.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  inflict  damage  on  the  defender,  and  the  attack  should  be 
exploited  or  pushed  with  all  possible  vigor,  fresh  troops  being  employed. 

Eventually,  however,  the  forward  movement  is  brought  to  a  halt,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  c)nc  or  more  circumstances.  The  defender's  resistance  may  increase 
as  the  attack  progresses,  due  to  his  bringing  up  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
Also  in  a  rapid  advance  the  attacking  infantry  will  eventually  go  beyond  the  range 
of  hs  supporting  artillery.  If  at  tbi^  time  the  defender's  resistance  is  so  strong  that 
artillrr>-  support  is  necessarj-  for  a  further  advance,  the  infantr\-  must  halt  until 
the  gims  can  be  brought  forward.  The  supply  of  food  and  ammunition  alsn  becrmics 
inrreasinKly  difficult  as  the  a<lvance  continues,  and  a  halt  will  eventually  be  necessary 
while  shell-torn  roads  arc  repaired  so  that  the  artillery  and  trucks  carrying  supplie"* 
and  anmiunition  may  come  forward.  The  defender,  if  driven  from  his  advanced 
position,  will  often  have  another  prepared  positinn  in  rear,  occupied  hy  fresh 
re'^fA-es.  This  position  will  be  intact,  as  it  has  nut  l»een  subjected  to  iHiniKirdnient, 
and  may  offer  a  stronger  resistance  than  the  one  in  front. 

A  too  rapid  and  Iong-ronlinu«I  advaiKC  of  the  attacker's  infantry.  Wyi-nd  the 
range  of  its  supporting  anillerv.  invites  dis-ister  in  the  form  i.f  a  rmiiiter  altark  by 
!l>e  defender,  unlevs  the  latter  is  very  weak  and  inactive.  .Xcrnrdingly,  the  attacker 
ufoally  derides  in  advance  of  his  attack,  the  extreme  limit  to  whk-h  it  will  probablv 
bc  pnicttaible  and  safe  for  hi«  infantry  to  go.  Thisfiosiiion  is  called  an  "  nhjcctivc*' 
and  its  capture  completes  a  "  pluise  "  of  the  attack,  ri»>n  reaching  this  limit,  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  nature  of  the  defender's  resistance,  will  decide  whether 
the  advance  may  be  at  once  continued.  If  not,  a  halt  i>  made,  during  which  prep.ira- 
tions  for  the  next  phase  of  the  attack  are  completed.  These  p^epa^ati^>n^  will  include 
repairing  roads,  bringing  up  the  reserves,  artillery  and  supplies,  and  organizing  the 
bombardment,  barrage  and  covering  fire  for  the  next  a<lvaiice. 

The  hah  on  any  ohjective  and  the  consequent  lull  in  the  action  usuaUv  f>N«.^^ 
defender  opportunity  to  organize  a  counter  attack  in  f  otcc — &n  o\>^tw\n\\N  ^\  'mV^V 
be  o«)f  be  cxpertetf  to  lake  full  advantage.    .'\cccird'mg,\y .  lV«  t*T«.  A^A■s  <^^-  **  vvw?*.- 
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ing  infantry  upon  halting  on  any  objective,  is  to  "  dig  in  "  or  intrench  and  hold  tbe 
ground  it  has  won. 

An  attack  on  a  large  scale  against  an  enemy  well  intrenched  may  involve  months 
of  preparation,  during  which  the  opposing  forces  remain  in  position  facing  each 
other,  and  the  front  is  what  is  known  as  "  quiet."  The  usual  activities  on  a  "  quiet " 
front  include  more  or  less  continuous  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  "  sniping," 
raids  and  small  attacks,  and  activity  in  the  air,  each  combatant  endeavoring  to  find 
out  what  the  other  is  doing  or  intends  to  do.  During  these  periods  of  relative  calm 
each  side  builds  elaborate  trenches  and  shelters  along  the  front,  and  prepares  odier 
fortified  lines  in  rear  to  which  it  may  retreat  if  driven  out  of  the  forward  positioD. 
The  great  strength  and  resisting  power  of  these  fortified  positions  is  the  catise  of 
the  "trench  deadlocks"  so  characteristic  of  the  World  War,  in  which  the  battk 
lines  often  remained  in  practically  the  same  positions  for  months  and  even  years  at 
a  time. 

The  attack  on  such  a  position  is  made  with  almost  machine-like  precision  in 
accordance  with  a  very  definite  schedule,  and  great  reliance  is  placed  on  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery.  When  the  defender  has  been  forced  out  of  his  prepared  position  into 
open  and  unfortified  terrain,  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  nature  of  the  open- 
tions,  and  events  follow  each  other  with  greater  rapidity.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  up  the  artillery  and  its  ammunition,  and  the  fact  that  the  ground  and 
the  enemy's  positions  are  not  so  well  known,  there  will  be  a  considerable  falline  off 
in  the  intensity  of  artillery  fire.  The  infantry  will  maneuver  with  greater  rapiditv 
and  depend  more  on  the  fire  of  its  own  weapons  in  overcoming  the  enemy's  resis- 
tance. The  continuity  of  the  front  may  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  combats  between 
relatively  small  forces  at  various  localities,  and  opportunities  for  attack  and  counter 
attack  against  the  enemy's  Hanks.  This  continues  until  the  aggressive  combatant  has 
advanced  so  far  that  he  is  compelled  to  halt  until  he  can  reorganize  his  system  of 
supply.  Both  sides  then  resort  again  to  elaborate  intrenchment,  and  another  period 
of  calm  and  "  stabilization  "  may  ensue. 

The  phase  of  combat  commonly  known  as  "open  warfare"  as  compared  with 
attacks  against  stabilized  positions,  is  thtis  characterized  by  less  elaborate  field  works, 
less  intensive  artillery  fire,  especially  of  the  larger  calibers,  more  reliance  on  the  fire 
of  the  infantry  and  its  accompanying  weapons,  more  opportunity  for  maneuver, 
envelopment  and  flank  attack,  more  room  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  by  subordinate 
commanders.  Such  situations  make  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  infantry,  and 
on  such  its  organization,  training  and  equipment  should  properly  be  based. 

However  highly  fortified  the  front,  it  cannot  resist  a  strong  attack  unless  properly 
manned  with  infantry  and  artillery  and  the  accessory  arms.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
combatant  to  maintain  at  every  point  along  his  entire  frontier  sufficient  troops  to 
either  make  or  resist  a  powerful  attack,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  lends  interest  and 
variety  to  the  game.  Actually  the  fortified  fronts  are  as  a  rule  rather  lightly  bdd, 
a  large  part  of  the  available  troops  being  in  reserve  at  convenient  localities  in  rear. 
These  reserves  are  moved  about  by  rail,  motor  truck  or  marching,  and  massed  at  the 
localities  where  attacks  are  to  be  delivered  or  met.  Regardless  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  forces  as  a  whole,  victory  at  any  point  will  be  with  the  combatant 
who  can  most  rapidly  mass  his  reserves  at  that  point.  Therefore  the  elements  ol 
secrecy,  surCrisc  and  rapidity  in  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  both  the  attack  and  the  defense.  It  will  be  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  passive  measures  alone  will  never  attain  decisive  results.  The  greater  the 
reser\'cs  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander,  the  belter  his  transportation  facilities,  the 
more  accurate  his  infurmation  respecting  the  enemy's  dispositions  and  the  greater 
the  .'iecrecy  with  which  he  guards  his  own — the  more  readily  he  effects  tlw  con- 
centrations of  superior  strength  at  critical  points  which  are  the  evident  means  (rf 
victory. 

In  this  comhat  the  small  infantry  units  are  the  principal  performers.     Each  hat 
a  definite  task — to  advance  to  a  designated  objective,  clearing  away  or  overeat  ' 
a//  resistance,  and  to  organize  and  hold  the  capUued  ^twiwd.    To  establish 
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muntain  fire  superiority,  to  push  resolutely  and  continually  forward  at  all  costs,  to 
envelop  and  bnak  down  all  resistance,  to  co-operate  with  its  neighbors  on  either 
flank,  to  get  home  with  the  bayonet,  to  cling  tenaciously  to  all  gains — such  is  the 
mission  of  the  infantry  in  the  attack, 

THIRD  LESSON. 

THE  APPLICATORY  SYSTEM  OF  TACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Need  of  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  War. 

It  is  human  nature  to  be  embarrassed  and  confused  when  one  is  called  upon  to 
assume  an  unfamiliar  role,  to  do  something  for  which  he  is  not  trained.  The 
millionaire  captain  of  industry  would  be  utterly  confused  if  suddenly  called  upon 
to  shoe  a  mule.  A  successful  banker  would  be  a  spectacle  as  a  catcher  at  a  baseball 
guDC  The  average  private  citizen  would  be  completely  at  a  loss  if  required  to 
prepare  the  orders  for  the  march  of  a  battalion.  He  might  be  a  deep  student  of 
military  history,  familiar  with  all  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  and  the  reasons 
for  their  outcome,  yet  he  would  not  know  how  to  begin  the  preparation  of  a  field 
order. 

It  is  only  by  continued  practical  training,  by  constantly  doing  things,  that  we  can 
replace  the  embarrassment  and  helplessness  of  ignorance  by  confidence  and  ability. 
Troop  leading  is  simple  and  easy  to  one  who  knows  how  as  a  result  of  practice — it 
b  impossible  to  one  who  does  not  know  how.  And  in  war,  as  the  British  say:  "If 
you  dont  know  how  you  get  killed." 

The  untrained  man  is  deprived  of  his  powers  of  thought  and  decision  when  con- 
fronted with  an  unfamiliar  situation. 

The  trained  man  meets  a  familiar  situation  with  ease  and  confidence. 

The  School  of  War  Not  Sufficient. 

Warfare  is  an  intensely  practical  art,  and  the  ability  to  lead  troops  in  battle  cannot 
be  acquired  hv  a  mere  study  of  principles  however  sound  and  good,  nor  by  perusal  of 
the  lessons  of  history.    Practical  experience  and  lots  of  it,  is  absolutely  essential. 

In  the  practical  arts  of  peace  the  student  may  acquire  proficiency  by  serving  an 
^yrenticeship,  or  taking  a  course  of  practical  instruction. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  actual  experiences  of  warfare  constitute  the  best 
■chool  of  tactical  traming.  Certainly  the  value  of  such  real  experience  is  not  to 
be  denied,  yet  as  a  training  school  war  itself  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments. The  apprentice  teams  by  his  mistakes,  and  we  cannot  afford  mistakes  in 
ttnK  of  war — ttiey  are  too  costly  of  blood  and  treasure.  If  we  are  to  he  successful, 
if  we  are  to  prosecute  the  war  efliciently  and  economically,  we  must  enter  it  with 
troops  and  leaders  already  fully  trained.  Moreover  wars  are  too  infrequent 
(happily)  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  school  of  training.  If  a  reasonable  period  of 
peace  intenrenes  between  wars  the  leaders,  or  certainly  the  junior  leaders  of  one 
war  win  sekSom  be  those  having  experience  of  a  previous  conflict.  And  then,  too, 
war  is  not  conducted  as  a  training  school,  but  for  quite  different  purposes.  The 
experiences  of  any  one  individual  are  very  apt  to  be  fragmentary  and  narrow,  and 
highly  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  unless  tney  serve  to  enrich  previously  acquired 
hiwinedge  and  training.  The  leader  who  waits  until  war  is  upon  him  to  acquire  his 
training  and  experience  will  surely  bring  disaster  upon  himself,  the  troops  under  his 
coowund.  and  the  nation  which  looks  to  him  for  results. 

Probably  no  further  argument  is  required  as  to  the  neccsMty  of  training  our 
leadcra  in  time  of  peace — thus  observing  the  wise  maxim  of  the  father  of  our 
counlfy,  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 

Sekcett  of  tht  art  of  nor.    There  have  been  two  radical  schools  in  the  art  of  war. 
One  has  soucht  to  reduce  warfare  to  an  exact  science  by  establishing  "  rute«  q( 
tfHBib  "  and     normal  formations  "  to  cover  all  cases.    TW  o^\tT  wVwA.Vrfftwwv^ 
dat  there  an  be  no  mcb  thing  as  a  norma)  formation  and  tVal  e«icrj\\v«i,%"  6k^kcA<^ 
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upon  circumstances,"  have  contented  themselves  with  a  mere  statement  of  abstract 
principles,  and  have  carefully  refrained  from  giving  any  examples  or  figures,  lea 
these  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  patterns  or  models  to  be  slavishly  followed. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  golden  mean  ties  somewhere  between 
these  two  undesirable  extremes.  The  combatant  who  follows  any  set  methods  of 
procedure  will  certainly  come  to  grief  when  opposed  to  a  more  resourceful  and 
adaptable  enemy.  Every  situation  in  warfare  is  unique.  Yet  wc  do  have  nonml 
formations  for  certain  maneuvers  which  are  prescribed  in  our  drill  regulations. 
We  do  have  standard  commands  and  signals  which  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 
Rules  of  thumb  are  dangerous  when  used  by  men  who  have  no  knowle<tee  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based.  On  the  other  hand  abstract  principles  men 
little  to  the  mind  of  the  average  man.  Tbey  must  be  "visualized  b^  application 
to  concrete  cases.  The  correct  application  will  vary  within  certain  limits,  and  tbest 
limits  expand  with  the  size  of  the  unit.  The  correct  application  requires  first  i 
knowledge  of  the  usual  limits  of  "  good  practice "  in  tactics,  and  secotul  sotrnd 
common  sense  and  judgment.  These  can  be  developed  only  by  practical  experience, 
by  the  repeated  solution  of  practical  problems  and  the  contmucd  application  of  weO- 
known  principles  to  various  situations. 

Warfare  is  in  a  manner  comparable  to  a  game,  especially  a  football  game.  Ko 
two  plays  in  the  game  ever  develop  in  exactly  the  same  way.  No  individual  ever 
does  exactly  the  same  thing  twice.  The  quarterback  varies  his  plays  according  tc 
the  situation  as  he  sees  it.  Yet  the  game  is  played  according  to  rules,  there  an 
certain  definite  principles  of  attack  and  defense  which  are  recognized  as  good 
practice,  and  the  players  are  trained  in  accordance  with  a  system.  They  play  as  thcr 
have  been  taught,  and  obsciA'e  the  niles,  but  they  use  their  heads  in  doing  so.  It  is 
exactly  thus  with  the  greater  game  of  war. 

Ho7v  then  shall  iaclics  be  taugktt 

1.  By  a  study  of  experience  and  precedent,  whereby  the  principles  of  good 
practice  are  deduced  from  the  failures  and  successes  which  history  records. 

2.  By  constant  practice  in  the  apiilication  of  these  principles  to  our  conduct  is 
assumed  concrete  cases. 

To  accomplish  its  purpose  practical  training  in  time  of  peace  must  be  realutic. 
The  conditions  of  aclual  warfare  must  be  simulated  as  closely  as  possible.  Tlui 
has  been  accomplished  in  what  is  known  as  the  applicatory  syslcm,  which  is  now  in 
vogue  in  the  armies  of  all  civihzed  nations. 

The  Applicatory  System  Defined. 
In  brief  the  applicatory  system  includes  a  theoretical  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war,  based  upon  past  experiences,  followed  by  practical  exercises  in 
which  these  principles  arc  applied  to  as-iumed  cases  or  "  situations."  The  practical 
exercises  should  properly  first  take  the  form  of  illustrative  examples  and  demon- 
stratidiis.  and  finally  of  practical  problems,  analogous  to  problems  in  arithmetic  or 
algebra,  in  which  the  full  responsibility  for  the  solution  is  placed  upon  the  shouMen 
of  the  .student.  In  one  imjKirtant  particular  these  problems  differ  from  those  of 
arilhmelic.  There  is  always  more  than  one.  and  there  may  lie  many  correct  sofat- 
tion.s.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  two  difTcrent  personalities  should  ever  hit 
njion  exactly  the  same  line  nf  procedure  in  any  given  situation.  Any  proceduir 
which  will  aiTiimplish  the  desired  result  without  undue  waste  of  time,  effort  and  life, 
is  acceptable — even  lliouKh  it  differs  markedly  from  some  other  line  of  procedoR 
which  also  achieves  the  result.  l-"acli  solution  reflects  the  nature  or  character  of  it* 
author.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  better  the  training  of  the  students,  tfx 
Ic-s  will  Ik;  the  variation  in  their  si'lutions  and  the  closer  they  will  approach  die 
ideal.  When  the  class  has  been  pr<)perly  and  [lioroiighly  trained  their  solutions  of 
the  relatively  simple  problems  which  will  be  presented  to  subordinate  leaders,  w9 
A*  very  ch>seh  in  accord,  an<I  sound.  A  test  ot  the  efficiency  of  tactical  "  * 
/Aui  easily  made. 
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Common  Forms  of  Tactical  Exercises. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  various  forms  of  practical  exercises  employed  in 
the  applicatory  system. 

illustralive  example.  This  is  the  simplest  fomi  of  concrete  illustration  of  a  tactical 
principle.  For  example :  Infantry  is  advancing  down  a  slope  on  which  sheila  are 
lafling.    What  formation  would  be  appropriate  ? 

DemonslralioH.  The  solution  to  a  simple  tactical  problem  is  actually  staged, 
TistLiltzed  or  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  the  students.  The  demonstration  mav 
be  given  on  a  sand  table  or  map,  using  pins,  matches,  etc.,  to  indicate  troops.  Or  it 
may  be  given  on  the  actual  terrain  by  troops  especially  trained  for  the  purpose. 
Both  methods  should  be  used.  Sometimes  both  a  correct  and  an  incorrect  procedure 
may  be  demonstrated,  in  order  to  emphasize  mi.stakes.  The  instructor  explains  each 
phase,  and  calls  attention  to  the  details.  The  enemy  is  usually  either  imaginary  or 
merely  outlined.  On  the  terrain  he  may  be  represented  by  silhouette  tai^ets,  or 
occasionally  by  a  few  tromis.  (See  Musketry.)  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing 
bik)  grasping  all  the  details  of  a  large  and  intricate  maneuver,  demonstrations  (in 
this  course  at  least)  should  usually  be  limited  to  simple  situations  involving  units 
from  a  squad  to  a  platoon,  inclusive. 

Tactual  walk  {or  ride).  In  this  exercise  the  instntctor  conducts  his  students  to 
one  or  more  points  selected  on  a  suitable  terrain.  Here  he  outlines  a  problem  or 
situation,  which  may  be  given  verbally  or  by  means  of  copies  distributed  to  the 
stuflents.  The  troop<:,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  involved  in  the  problem,  are 
imaginary.  The  instructor  then  gives  the  solution,  visualizing  it  on  the  terrain. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  command  the  attention  of  the  students,  the 
instructor  will  ask  questions  and  call  upon  various  members  of  the  class  to  state 
their  solutions  of  the  problems  of  various  commanders  in  various  phases  of  the 
latualion.  These  solutions  are  discussed  and  errors  pointed  out  by  the  instructor. 
Complete  written  solutions  are  not  called  for. 

Map  (or  sand  table)  maneuver.  This  exercise  is  similar  to  the  tactical  walk, 
except  that  it  is  conducted  indoors  on  a  topf^raphical  or  relief  map,  or  on  the  sand 
table.    Troops  may  be  represented  by  pins,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  exercises  the  responsibility  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved  is  not  placed  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  student. 
The>-  are  intended  primarily  to  enable  the  instructor  to  visualize  the  application  of 
certain  recognized  principles  to  concrete  cases,  and  should  be  pregurcd  with  this 
purpose  in  mind.  Uut  the  most  valuable  result  of  a  proper  course  of  military 
training,  from  either  a  militarv  or  civil  point  of  view,  is  the  development  in  the 
student  of  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  a  sense  of  responsibility— in  brief  the 
essentials  of  leadership.  In  the  following  types  of  tactical  exercises  the  responsi- 
bility fnr  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  is  placed  entirely  u[Min  the  student. 

Terraim  exercise.  This  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  tactical  walk  that  a  written 
recitation  or  examination  bears  to  a  lecture.  The  instructor  conducts  his  students 
to  the  (elected  terrain  and  issues  to  each  a  written  statement  of  the  problem.  The 
students  are  then  required,  each  indqiendently.  to  write  out  their  solutions. 

Map  (or  tand  table)  problem.  This  exercise  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except 
that  it  is  conducted  indoors  on  a  topographical  or  relief  map,  or  on  the  sand  table. 
Each  student  independently  prepares  a  written  solution. 

tVar  game.  In  this  exercise  a  tactical  problem  is  played  out  on  a  map.  relief 
mp  or  sum]  table,  as  a  game.  The  game  may  be  one  sided  or  two  sided,  the  btter 
iatrodnciug  the  desirable  element  of  competition. 

A  brge  scale  imp.  usually  12  inches  =  1  mile,  known  as  a  war  game  map,  is  used. 
or  an  ei^ial  or  greater  scale  on  the  sand  table. 

In  the  one-sided  game  the  instntctor.  acting  as  directot  (ot  um\*^^t^  ,\s"nw»  **« 
— " — \,  cither  ormBy  or  preferably  in  written  iunw,    "Ww  %X\\4«W\  v»-^'*^A»'*«^ 
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are  then  assigned  to  command  of  the  various  units  involved,  or  to  duties  tberoD. 
For  example,  one  student  will  command  the  friendly  troops  as  a  whole,  one  will 
command  the  advance  guard,  one  the  point,  two  or  more  may  act  as  scouts,  etc 
The  director,  from  time  to  time,  gives  such  information  of  the  enemy  as  would  be 
known  to  the  friendly  forces,  or  as  the  commander  might  obtain  by  proper  recoih 
naissance.  He  imposes  the  necessary  limitations  and  penalties  or  losses.  The  sohi- 
tions  of  the  students  arc  usually  given  verbally,  and  ma^  be  commented  upon  iy  At 
director,  so  far  as  necessary.  Where  orders  are  to  be  given  the  director  may  requiie 
that  these  be  submitted  to  him  in  writing. 

In  the  two-sided  game,  which  is  the  more  interesting  form,  the  opposing  sides 
(Blue  and  Red  or  other  colors)  are  designated  by  the  director,  or  sides  may  be 
"  chosen  "  as  for  a  game.  The  two  opposing  sides  are  assigned  to  various  duties 
in  their  respective  commands,  and  solve  their  problems  as  before.  They  are  alter- 
nately admitted  to  the  room  containing  the  map  or  sand  table,  or  two  map  rooms 
and  duplicate  maps  may  be  provided.  If  it  be  necessary  to  place  pins  to  indicate 
the  positions  of  troops  on  either  side,  these  should  be  removed  before  the  entfy 
of  the  other  side.  The  director  gives  to  each  side  such  information  as  he  judges 
they  would  have  in  the  actual  case,  imposes  limitations  and  penalties,  and  generdl^ 
controls  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Situations  for  a  war  game  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  create  interest  and  competi- 
tion. The  tasks  of  the  opposing  forces  should  generally  be  made  equal,  and  contact 
and  combat  between  them  should  be  provided  for.  For  example,  two  opposing 
forces  of  equal  strength  may  each  be  given  the  mission  of  advancing  to  and  seizing 
the  town  occupied  by  the  other.  A  serious  mistake  by  either  side  may  result  in  tite 
other  winning  the  game. 

Maneuver.  This  is  the  most  elaborate  form  of  tactical  exercise.  It  consists  of  i 
problem,  solved  on  the  terrain  with  actual  troops,  and  like  the  war  game  may  be 
either  one  or  two  sided.  It  simulates  the  conditions  of  warfare  more  closely  than 
any  other  form  of  instruction,  but  has  also  certain  disadvantages  which  are  to  be 
guarded  against. 

Maneuvers  may  be  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  is  necessary  for  the 
instruction  of  higher  commanders,  but  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  junior 
officers  the  small  scale  maneuver  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  students  are  assigned  to  commands  as  described  for  the  war  game,  and  the 
maneuver  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  experienced  officers  acting  as  umpires. 

Maneuvers,  especiallv  those  on  a  large  scale,  have  the  following  disadvantages: 
They  require  a  suitable  terrain,  usually  of  considerable  size,  and  observance  of 
property  rights  often  detracts  greatly  from  realism ;  they  require  much  time  and 
effort  to  organize  and  initiate,  troops  must  be  available,  and  the  item  of  expense 
may  be  large;  situations  develop  slowly  (as  compared  with  indoor  exercises)  and 
much  time  is  consumed  in  proportion  to  the  instruction  imparted ;  because  of  the 
number  of  individuals  involved  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  scattered  over 
the  terrain  the  maneuver  is  difficult  to  control  and  there  is  very  apt  to  be  confusion 
and  waste  of  time ;  there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  majority  of  those  par- 
ticipating  will  derive  comparatively  little  instruction  from  the  exercise. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  however,  the  outdoor  maneuver  if  skillfully  coo- 
ducted,  is  a  most  valuable  form  of  training,  which  should  be  had  when  conditions 
are  favorable,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  not  dependent  solely  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  practical  military  instruction. 

Maneuvers  should  be  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  rank  or  prospective  rank  of 
those  being  instructed.  For  example,  in  the  instruction  of  prospective  platoon 
leaders  the  maneuvers  should  be  limited  to  platoon  and  company.  Diviuonal 
maneuvers  are  of  value  to  division  and  brigade  commanders,  but  they  are  not 
especially  profitable  to  the  great  majority  of  junior  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  involved.  In  an  advance  guard  maneuver  practically  all  the  action  will  take 
place  in  the  point  and  advance  party.  Accordingly,  the  larger  bodies  in  rear  maj 
vre//  be  imaginary  or  outlined  only.    If  ample  troops  be  a\a\lable  it  wilt  be  better  to 
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have  several  small  maneuvers  where  everybody  has  something  to  do,  rather  than 
one  large  one  where  the  majority  merely  wait  around  or  march  without  incident 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Ac  a  final  caution  it  may  be  observed  that  maneuvers  on  a  lar^e  or  medium  scale 
win  tisuaOy  be  a  waste  of  time  unless  those  participating  hav;  been  previously 
well  instructed  by  means  of  other  forms  of  exercise. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  tactical  exercises  has  its  special  field  and  advantages. 
.  Responsibility  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  student  until  the  methods  of  good 
practice  have  been  shown  him.  Accordingly,  the  demonstration,  tactical  walk  and 
map  maneuver  should  precede  the  other  forms  of  instruction.  The  war  game  may 
be  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  map  problem. 

Indoor  exercises  have  many  manifest  advantages,  and  are  the  most  commonly 
employed.  They  are  easily  carried  out ;  require  no  special  terrain  and  no  trouble- 
some preparations :  they  may  be  conducted  in  any  season  or  weather ;  they  are  easily 
controlled ;  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  easily  seen  and  comprehended ;  a  greater 
variety  of  instruction  is  practicable ;  and  the  maximum  of  instruction  can  be  given  in 
the  minimum  of  time. 

Outdoor  exercises,  especially  with  troops,  simulate  the  conditions  of  actual  war- 
fare ;  they  furnish  variety ;  and  are,  for  young  men  at  least,  usually  more  enjoyable 
than  exercises  indoors. 

In  any  course  of  instruction,  accordingly,  these  various  forms  of  exercises  should 
an  be  employed  to  the  extent  that  time  and  facilities  permit. 

Structure  of  Tactical  Problems. 

Each  of  the  tactical  exercises  hereinbefore  described  is  capable  of  considerable 
variation.  Thev  should  be  and  are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of  a  problem 
caBing  for  a  solution  in  more  or  less  detail.  The  problem  opens  with  a  statement 
of  certain  imaginary  conditions,  constituting  what  is  called  "  the  situation."  Usually 
tfK  Btuation  is  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  "  general  sittution  "  and  the 
**  *pecia]  sitiution." 

The  general  situation  sets  forth  the  general  conditions  in  the  theater  of  war  as  a 
wh(4e,  and  is  presumed  to  be  known  to  both  sides.  Ordinarily  it  relates  that  the 
Bhws  (our  own  forces)  and  the  Reds  (the  enemy)  are  at  war,  or  have  been  at  war 
•ioce  a  certain  date,  and  defines  the  boundary  line  between  the  hostile  states.  The 
ttroi^h  and  locations  of  the  opposing  forces,  their  respective  states  of  mobilization, 
training,  etc.,  may  be  given.  Certain  important  past  events  of  the  war  may  be 
fchted,  as  that  the  Reds  were  defeated  in  a  battle  on  such  date,  and  are  now  relreat- 
tnX  before  the  advance  of  the  Blues,  etc.  The  apparent  intentions  of  one  or  both 
ndes,  to  far  as  these  might  be  judged  from  their  known  actions,  may  also  be  stated. 
Fondly,  certain  details  as  to  weather,  season,  important  extraneous  matters,  such  as 
piMuUe  intervention  of  allies,  etc.,  may  be  given. 

The  mcial  situation  sets  forth  in  some  detail  the  (imaginary)  circumstances 
•nrroandii^  some  particular  body  of  troops,  of  which  the  student  is  presumed  to 
be  the  commander  or  one  of  the  subordinate  commanders.  These  will  usually 
include: 

1.  Due  and  hour  at  which  the  situation  opens. 

2.  Strength,  composition,  location  and  diKtrihution  of  the  command. 

j.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  enemy,  to  any  a'>sumed  degree. 

4.  Strength  and  location  of  friendly  troops  in  the  vicinity. 

5.  Orders  and  messages  received. 

o.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  terrain  and  other  special  conditions,  to 
t  WBf  assomed  <IegTee. 

<       The  pFoblan  then  concludes  with  certain  "requirements"  which  arc  demanded 
,  these  constituting  the  "solution"  of  the  problem.     A  complete 


I.  The  commander's  (or  leader's)  "  estimate  oi  t\w  5\tva\.\oiv." 

X  His '*dcdskMt'*(M-/iifentM)fM,  expressed  in  a  lew  i»otA*»»."  \o»!^va«:«.\o"!R.. 
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3.  His  definite  plan  of  action,  based  on  the  decision.  This  plan  should  be  to  sodi 
detail  that  a  competent  staff  oFRcer  or  subordinate  could  prepare  the  nccessu; 
orders,  therefrom. 

4.  His  orders,  either  written  or  verbal,  exactly  as  they  would  be  given  to  hit 
command. 

5.  Any  messages  sent  by  the  commander, 

6.  Any  actions  taken  by  the  commander  in  addition  to  the  above,  such  as  orderiif 
reconnaissance,  conferences  with  subordinates,  personal  investigations,  etc. 

Often  the  requirements  do  not  call  for  all  the  items  above  stated.  For  examine, 
the  requirement  may  be,  "  the  commander's  decision  with  a  brief  statement  of  tlx 
reasons  for  the  action  taken,"  etc.  In  this  case  the  complete  "  estimate  of  tbt 
situation  "  would  be  omitted  from  the  written  solution. 

Problems  calling  for  a  decision  as  to  a  particular  line  of  action  are  known  ai 
"problems  of  decision."  Sometimes  the  decision  or  plan  of  action  is  given  in  the 
problem  and  the  student  is  required  to  give  his  orders  and  actions  to  carry  out  the 
stated  plan.  Such  a  problem  is  called  a  "  troop  leading  "  problem.  Often  both 
decision  and  troop  leading  are  required  in  the  same  problem. 

A  common  form  is  the  "  continuing  problem  "  in  which  a  number  of  successire 
situations  in  the  same  action  or  maneuver,  are  presented  for  solution. 

Critiques  and  conferences.  At  the  close  of  every  tactical  exercise  there  sboidd 
be  a  critique  or  conference  between  the  instructor  and  his  students,  in  which  tint 
former  emphasizes  the  lessons  to  be  learned,  indicates  the  mistakes  made,  aod 
answers  questions. 

In  critiques  or  conferences,  in  the  conduct  of  a  tactical  walk  or  war  game,  the 
instructor  should  adopt  a  helpful  and  encouraging  attitude,  avoiding  harsh  criticisn 
and  sarcasm.  In  the  absence  of  plain  indications  to  the  contrary  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  students  are  anxious  to  learn  and  are  doing  their  best.  They  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  and  good  work  should  be  commended.  Mistakes  should 
be  plainly  pointed  out,  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  tactful  manner  without  giving 
offense. 

"  Approi'cd"  solutions.  In  the  case  of  written  problems  the  instructor  gndet 
the  solutions  and  comments  upon  them  for  the  benc6t  of  his  students.  It  b  the 
custom  also  for  the  instructor  to  issue  "an  approved  solution"  of  his  own.  It 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  students  that  this  is  not  the  only  correct  solntioa. 
and  that  a  very  different  one  might  accomplish  the  result.  Sometimes  the  instructn 
will  nnt  complete  his  own  solution  until  he  has  reviewed  those  of  his  students.  li 
the  problem  be  a  simple  one  and  the  solutions  generally  close  to  the  mark,  a  fc» 
comments  on  the  most  serious  mistakes  observed  may  be  sufficient,  or  a  few  of  the 
best  solutions  submitted  by  the  students  may  be  posted  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Thi> 
has  a  stimulating  effect.  Also  students  may  be  required  to  review  the  solutioiK 
of  others. 

The  following  method  of  instruction  also  tends  to  stimulate  the  interest  o{  the 
students.  Ail  students  having  handed  in  their  written  solutions,  the  instmctnc 
issues  a  snUition  prepared  by  himself.  Fach  student  is  then  required  to  write  a  shwl 
criticism,  taking  the  form  of  a  comparison  bclwccn  his  {the  student's)  solution,  and 
that  of  the  instructor.  In  thi-;  criticism  the  student  points  out  wherein  he  consider* 
his  own  solution  or  portions  thereof,  equal  to  or  heller  than  that  of  the  instmctor. 
with  his  reasons. 

FOURTH  LESSON. 
THE  SOLUTION  OF  TACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 

I.el  lis  now  examine  the  methods  by  which  t.ictical  problems,  whether  in  time  ot 
[leace.  or  in  the  field  in  war.  are  solved,  by  the  applicatorj'  system. 

The  problem,  as  wc  have  sren,  is  presented  as  a  "  situation  "  setting  forth  existioc 
conditions  so  f.ir  as  they  arc  known.    From  this  situation  the  leader  must  detennint 
»-/iat  he  sliotihl  di>  and  h'lw  l>cst  tu  do  it.    He  nui<t  then  issue  the  necessary  orden 
to  !m  command,  and  see  that  these  orders  ate  earned  oal. 
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It  may  here  be  observed  that  such  problems  are  not  limited  to  tactics,  but  are 
constantly  presented  to  leaders  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor.  And  they  inay  be 
and  should  be  solved  by  the  same  systematic  prtKesses  of  thought  that  are  prescribed 
for  the  military  profession. 

lo  the  artificial  problem  of  the  class  room  the  "  situation  "  is  set  forth  as  a  state- 
ment of  certain  tacts  or  probabilities.  In  an  actual  case  the  "  situation "  will 
iodude  everything  that  is  known  to  the  leader,  and  especially  the  results  of  his  own 
personal  investigations,  or  reconnaissance. 

The  Eftimate  of  the  Situation. 

Being  confronted  with  the  situation  the  leader  proceeds  to  think  it  over,  to  con- 
sider all  its  aspects,  lo  look  at  it  from  every  angle,  and  to  determine  what  he  should 
do  and  how  lo  do  it.  This  mental  process  is  called  "  the  estimate  of  the  situation." 
It  will  be  no  innovation  in  the  brain  of  a  thinking  man  since,  as  we  have  observed, 
it  is  characteristic  not  only  of  tactics  but  of  all  serious  aflfairs  of  life. 

The  "  estimate  of  the  situation  "  then  is  a  logical  process  of  thought  culminating 
in  a  tactical  decision. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  better  results  are  obtained  if  this  estimate 
if  made  in  a  certain  definite  order  or  sequence.  It  is  not  desirable  to  restrict  or 
Kmit  the  mental  processes,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  so.  But  when  all  are  trained  to 
tfnnk  along  definite  lines,  quicker,  better  and  more  uniform  results  arc  obtained, 
and  there  is  less  likelihood  that  matters  of  importance  will  be  overlooked.  The 
progimm  prescribed  guides  and  assists  the  mental  processes  by  insuring  the  con- 
aidcration  of  all  matters  of  importance  in  proper  sequence,  without  restricting 
independence  of  thought. 

Tne  sequence  is  as  follows : 

I.  Tht  mission.   What  is  to  be  accomplished  ? 

3.  The  enemy.  Everything  that  is  known  or  that  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
cooceming  him. 

3.  Our  own  forces.  This  includes  both  the  immediate  command  and  supporting 
troops  which  might  influence  the  decision. 

4.  Conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
terrain,  whkh  always  greatly  influences  tactical  operations.  Other  possible  con- 
ilitions  are  weather,  season,  time  of  day,  etc. 

$.  Courses  open,  A  review  of  various  possible  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
niMion,  with  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  eacn. 

6l  The  decision.    A  brief  statement  of  the  course  of  action  determined  upon. 

7.  Tht  plan.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  each  element  of 
ibe  command. 

The  solution  of  a  tactical  problem  may  also  be  approached  as  follows : 

ist.    What  task  is  to  be  accomplished?    (Mission.) 

and.  What  facilities  are  available  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  what  conditions 
■re  favorable?  (Our  own  troops,  advantages  afl^orded  by  the  terrain,  other  favor- 
wUk  cooditioai.) 

vd.  Wbit  diflkultica  or  obstacles  will  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
taak?    (The  enemy,  unfavorable  features  of  the  terrain,  other  unfavorable  con- 

4th.  In  view  of  the  facilities  and  diflicultics  what  should  be  done  to  accomplish 
tfae  nuMion  and  exactly  how  should  it  be  done?    (The  decision  and  plan  of  action.) 

Th*  missiem.  The  most  important  consideration,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
wlini|iiiiil  thought  and  action,  is  the  mission  of  the  command.  In  a  force  which  is 
aa  int^fral  part  of  a  larger  force  the  mission  will  usually,  although  not  always,  be 
■■^HMlinl  in  the  orden  of  higher  authority.  For  an  independent  command,  however. 
Mk  nunoo  most  generally  be  deduced  from  the  commander's  knowledge  of  ibc 
vUci  or  iotentioaa  of  superior  authority,  and  of  the  cx\^\n^  uXxcC^xtvcv  »«&  ckrv- 
"*•* —    It  bheretbatthejm^gment  of  the  commander  V8caX\^\rt.av^'S  •*"****■ 
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accomplishment  of  his  true  mission  may  require  a  course  of  action  entirely  at  'vari- 
ance with  the  orders  he  has  received.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  orders  too  restrictn^ 
and  in  too  great  detail,  should  not  be  given  to  subordinates  who  are  expected  to  eui- 
cise  to  any  considerable  degree,  independence  of  command.  Their  initiative  moit 
not  be  unduly  hampered,  as  unexpected  developments  may  entirely  change  Ai 
situation,  and  with  it  the  mission.  For  example,  an  independent  command,  Ktf 
forward  to  seize  a  certain  town  finds  it  occupied  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
while  another  large  force  is  approaching  from  a  flank,  and  threatening  to  cut  off 
retreat.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  original  mission  must  be  abandoned.  The 
commander's  new  mission  has  become  that  of  saving  his  command  by  a  prompt 
retreat.  Gen.  Von  Vcrdy  du  Vernois  says :  "  The  officer  who  suddenly  encounten 
the  enemy  while  patroling  with  his  platoon  must  conduct  his  actions  from  a  differeol 
point  of  view  than  if  he  commands  his  platoon  as  skirmishers  in  front  of  his  com- 
pany. A  division  in  an  army  corps  will  generally  be  so  situated  that  it  must  carry 
out  an  action,  even  though  it  he  completely  annihilated  in  so  doing,  and  then  it  wotiU 
still  be  promoting  the  general  purpose ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  division  widely  separated 
from  an  army  would,  as  a  rule,  utterly  fail  to  accomplish  its  mission  if  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  annihilated." 

A  full  appreciation  of  his  mission  must  be  the  leader's  guide  in  all  the  confusini 
situations  which  will  confront  him.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  wisdom 
of  any  course  of  action  must  be  tested  by  asking :  "  Will  this  help  me  to  accompliih 
my  mission  ? " 

It  will  be  apparent  that  there  will  usually  be  an  immediate  mission  as  well  as  an 
ultimate  or  general  mission.  The  immediate  mission,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  com- 
pletely changed  by  new  developments  in  the  situation.  The  ultimate  or  geneial 
mission  is  to  do  that  which  will  best  serve  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  higfaer 
command.  If  in  doubt  a  subordinate  leader  may  usually  determine  his  immediate 
mission  by  asking  himself :  "  What  would  my  commander  do  if  he  were  here  now 
and  could  see  this  situation  as  I  see  it  ?  " 

Tile  enemy.  The  information  concerning  the  enemy  will  be  derived  from  a  great 
number  of  sources.  In  the  operations  of  small  units  the  most  reliable  infomutioa 
will  be  obtained  by  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  leader  himself,  and  no  decision 
should  be  made  without  such  reconnaissance  when  it  is  possible  to  conduct  it.  Each 
item  of  information  must  be  weighed  to  determine  its  value  as  evidence.  For 
example,  the  statement  of  a  prisoner  or  hostile  inhabitant  is  far  less  likely  to  be 
accurate  than  the  report  of  a  reliable  officer,  based  on  personal  observation. 

The  important  things  about  the  enemy  are  his  strength  and  composition,  bii 
weapons,  his  position,  his  tactical  methods  and  his  recent  actions,  from  which  his 
intentions  for  the  future  can  often  be  accurately  divined. 

It  should  never  l>e  assumed  that  the  enemy  will  remain  inactive.  In  the  absence 
of  exact  information  it  should  be  assumed  that  he  will  act  with  good  judgmot, 
and  this  usually  means  that  he  will  adopt  that  course  of  action  which  we  would  km 
wish  to  have  him  take,  or  which  would  be  most  embarrassing  to  us.  We  are  ttim 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  if  the  enemy  makes  any  mistakes  we  can  take  advantage 
of  them. 

The  important  matter  of  information  concerning  the  enemy  is  further  discussed 
under  the  head  of  "  intelligence." 

Our  07vn  forces.  The  leader's  informatitm  concerning  his  own  forces  should  be 
quite  complete  and  accurate.  There  can  he  no  excuse  for  its  being  otherwise.  TTk 
most  important  considerations  are  their  strength  and  location  with  reference  to  tbt 
enemy  to  whom  they  are  opposed.  The  leader  of  a  small  unit  should  know  wtal 
assistance  he  may  comit  on  from  the  supi>orting  weapons  (machine  guns,  one 
pounders  and  artillerj-).  Other  friendly  troops  in  the  vicinity  will  of  course  influ- 
ence the  decision.  An  adjacent  unit  serves  to  protect  a  flank  which  would  othenviit 
be  exposed.  While  reinforcement  mav  be  available  in  emergency,  in  coming  to' 
decision  the  leader  should  not  o^(lina^il^^'  count  on  this,  but  should  plan  to  carry  oat 
his  own  mission  with  the  forces  under  his  own  commaM. 
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Conditietu—favorabtt  and  unfavorable.  The  leader  next  considers  the  various 
existing  conditions  and  how  they  will  aflfcct  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  both 
tunudf  and  the  enemy.  Of  these  conditions  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  terrain. 
What  does  it  offer  in  the  way  of  cover  or  concealment,  facilities  for  maneuver  and 
le|do)-nient,  field  of  fire,  etc.  ?  He  must  plan  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  advantages 
which  the  terrain  affords,  and  to  evade  as  far  as  possible  its  disadvantages.  Other 
•pecial  conditions  may  exercise  an  important  influence  in  any  particular  situation. 

Not  all  the  facts  and  ideas  which  flash  rapidly  through  the  leader's  mind  will 
really  influence  his  decision.  The  number  of  ideas  that  will  crowd  in  upon  him  will 
be  great.  He  must  learn  bv  practice  to  recognize  the  matters  of  importance  and  to 
discard  the  unimportant.    He  must  develop  a  just  sense  of  proportion. 

Courses  of  action  open.  Having  considered  the  various  conditions  of  his  prob- 
lem the  leader  will  now  perceive  tlut  there  are  a  number  of  courses  of  action  open 
to  him,  any  one  of  which  might  accomplish  his  mission.  Each  of  these  will  present 
certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvantages.  These  should  be  carefully  weighed 
and  compared,  and  the  course  of  action  which  appears  most  promising  of  success 
flhould  be  selected.  If  two  or  more  appear  equally  promising  of  success  that  one 
should  further  be  selected  which  offers  the  greatest  results  in  case  of  success,  or 
inToIves  the  least  danger  of  disaster  in  case  of  failure. 

Tht  decision.  Having  selected  his  course  of  action  the  leader  should  reduce  it  to 
a  simple  general  statement  in  a  few  words,  thus :  "  To  attack,  enveloping  the 
enemy's  left";  "To  retreat  to  A,  and  take  up  a  defensive  position  covering  the 
road  A-B."  This  is  the  decision,  the  culmination  or  product  of  the  process  of 
thotwhl  which  we  have  followed.  It  is  well  that  this  decision  be  put  in  definite 
words,  preferably  written.  If  the  leader  is  not  quite  sure  himself  as  to  just  what  he 
intends  to  do,  he  will  naturally  have  difficulty  in  expressing  his  decision.  If  he 
can  state  or  write  a  clean  cut,  perfectly  understandable  decision,  it  is  proof  that  his 
intentions  are  perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind. 

Th*  plan.  With  his  decision  as  a  basis  the  leader  now  formulates  a  detailed  plan, 
•ettii^  forth  exactly  what  is  to  be  done  by  each  element  of  his  command. 

He  has  now  completed  his  estimate  of  the  situation,  has  made  a  decision  as  to 
what  he  shall  do,  formulated  a  plan  for  carrying  out  this  decision,  and  is  ready  to 
iiaoe  the  t)ecessar>-  orders  to  his  subordinates. 

Tht  power  of  ihouglU.  We  have  dwelt  in  detail  upon  this  matter  of  estimating 
the  situation  because  it  is  the  most  important  duty  which  the  leader  of  troops  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  In  every  situation  which  confronts  him  he  must  think  out 
his  problems  along  the  lines  which  have  been  indicated.  He  must  even  think  ahead 
and  thus  forestall  the  emei^encics  that  are  certain  to  arise,  answering  the  question. 
"what  should  I  do  if  such  and  such  things  should  happen?  "  Thus  in  combat,  with 
its  constant  emergencies,  the  estimate  oflhe  situation  becomes  an  almost  continual 
process  of  thought.  And  always  it  is  the  thinking  man  who  wins,  both  the  battles 
of  war  and  those  of  peace. 

Always  the  leader  must  be  thinking.  It  is  not  right  to  think  for  a  while,  and  then 
grow  weary,  stop  thinking,  begin  to  guess,  and  lake  chances.  The  leader  should 
never  trust  or  be  content  with  a  decision  not  based  upon  careful  thought.  To  think 
strongly  and  clearly,  to  keep  on  thinking  when  the  mind  and  body  are  wear>'. 
requires  endurance  and  persistence — or  what  we  call  stamina.  It  is  a  stamina 
ainalar  to  that  which  makes  the  boxer  stand  up  to  a  stronger  opponent  who  is 
fxtni^iw  him  severely,  or  which  drives  the  college  athlete  on  to  finish  the  race  for 
Ibe  credit  of  his  college,  even  when  his  breath  is  gone  and  his  liearl  feels  as  if  it 
would  burst.  But  mental  stamina  is  a  higher  and  more  important  form  tlian  either 
of  these.  Thoroughbred  men  and  animals  display  stamina  as  a  matter  of  instinct. 
even  when  there  is  no  particular  irxrentive.  In  battle  the  leader  has  the  highest 
powible  incentive  to  keep  on  thinking,  for  the  lives  of  his  men  are  in  his  hand%  «.^ 
mm  eottntry  is  looking  to  him  for  results,  which  wiH  twA  \«  w:V\t:N'cA  W  Vt  ^.-o^^ 
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There  are  leaders  who  appear  to  reach  correct  decisions  by  intuition.  But 
appearances  are  deceitful.  The  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  making  tactical 
decisions  by  intuition.  The  hi|;hly  trained  leader  estimates  in  a  few  seconds  a 
situation  which  the  untrained  mind  could  not  think  out  in  an  hour,  or  perhaps  ml 
at  all.  The  trained  mind  thinks  ahead,  and  when  confronted  with  a  situatioB 
instantly  gives  a  decision,  but  a  decision  based  on  prior  thought  and  not  arrived  at 
by  intuition. 

To  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  the  situations  which  will  confront  him  the  leader 
must  know  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  weapons  at  his  disposal  and  especiall* 
the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  men  who  use  them.  He  must  be  familiar  wid 
the  approved  tactical  methods  of  his  own  army,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
must  have  highly  cultivated  powers  of  observation  and  interpretation  of  the  things 
he  sees.  He  must  be  able  to  read  a  map  and  use  a  compass.  He  must  have  an  c^e 
for  terrain  and  a  knowledge  of  its  influence  on  tactics.  And,  finally,  he  must  be 
able  to  think  rapidly,  accurately  and  consistently. 

Such  leaders  we  must  have.  They  may  be  developed  from  men  with  a  proper 
foundation  of  intelligence  and  character,  by  the  applicatory  system  of  training.  Bv 
constant  practice  in  the  solution  of  tactical  problems,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  we 
must  train  our  prospective  leaders  to  think  along  right  lines.  And  as  a  result  of 
such  training  they  will  think  that  same  way  and  evolve  correct  decisions,  even  in  the 
tiirniail  and  confusion  of  battle. 

In  this  course  and  also  in  the  course  in  Musketry,  will  be  found  a  number  of 
illustrative  examples  of  the  estimate  of  the  situation  in  simple  tactical  problems. 

The  estimate  of  the  situation  is  of  course  a  mental  process.  As  a  matter  of  tiaio- 
ing  the  students  should  frecjuently  be  required  to  write  out  their  complete  estimates. 
Rven  when  this  is  not  required,  i;r  in  an  actual  case,  it  will  be  well  to  make  notes  of 
important  items  of  the  estimate. 

Hints  for  the  Solution  of  Tactical  Problems. 
The  following  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of  practical  proUcnis  in 
tactics,  will  be  found  helpful  to  the  student  and  to  the  actual  leader  of  troops : 

1.  Read  the  problem  carefully  several  times,  or  pay  close  attention  to  the  in- 
structor (if  the  situation  is  given  verbally).  Stake  out  the  positions  of  the  troops 
on  the  map  or  sand  table. 

2.  Note  carefully  what  the  problem  calls  for  and  give  neither  more  nor  less. 

3.  Determine  your  mission,  bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  make  it  your  guide  in 
every  situation,  and  lay  no  plans  nor  issue  any  orders  that  are  not  in  accord  with 
your  mission,  or  that  will  not  help  to  carry  it  out.  If  you  fully  understand  yoor 
mission  yon  can  slate  it  clearly  in  words.    Be  sure  to  do  this. 

4.  Estimate  each  situation  rapidly,  but  nut  hurriedly  or  carelessly.  Give  your 
thought  to  the  important  things  and  do  not  wasle  time  on  those  which  are  unim- 
portant.   Don't  jump  at  conclusions  and  don't  guess. 

5.  In  cstinating  sttuatitms  form  the  habit  of  thinking  in  the  l(^cal  sequence  giwo 
in  this  course.  Do  nut  jump  from  one  thing  to  another  or  you  may  overlook 
inipurlnut  ilenis.    Think  out  each  important  idea  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

6.  Do  not  accept  second-liiind  or  hearsay  evidence  on  matters  tliat  you  should 
and  could  see  fur  yourself.  No  other  infonnation  is  as  accurate,  valuable  and 
timely  as  the  direct  evidence  of  \'our  own  senses.  In  a  small  command  especially, 
the  leader  .should  I>e  well  to  the  front  where  lie  can  conduct  constant  personal 
reconnaissance,  and  he  should  never  m:ike  an  important  decision  withcmt  audi 
rccomiaissancc  when  it  is  possible. 

7.  Credit  the  enemy  wiili  goful  judgment.  If  you  do  not  know  where  he  is  or 
what  he  is  duing,  assume  that  his  position  and  conduct  are  those  which  will  be  most 
emliarrassing  to  yuu,  and  take  precautions  accordingly.  You  are  then  prepared 
(or  the  worst  that  can  hajipen.    If  the  enemy  makes  mistakes  you  can  take  prompt 

.i€l\-antaf;c  of  them. 
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8.  Never  forget  that  battles  are  fought  with  men.  Do  not  overtax  their  endur- 
ance, nor  subject  them  to  greater  losses  than  they  can  bear  without  breaking.  The 
results  to  be  attained  will  depend  on  the  morale  of  the  troops,  and  the  highest  morale 
may  be  destroyed  by  incompetent  leadership,  neglect  or  abuse. 

9.  The  terrain  should  exercise  an  important  influence  on  all  your  plans  and 
actkms.  Study  it  constantly  from  your  map  and  by  personal  observation,  using 
compass  and  field  glasses.    Profit  by  its  advantages  and  evade  its  disadvantages. 

10.  Pay  close  attention  to  matters  of  position  and  direction,  time  and  distance. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  where  you  are,  how  long  it  will  take  you  to 
reach  a  certain  place,  etc. 

11.  Adopt  a  simple  plan  and  carry  it  out  vigorously  and  consistently.  Do  not 
alknr  unimportant  changes  in  the  situation  to  change  your  plan,  but  take  the  neces- 
sary sitnple  measures  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arise. 

12.  Your  plan  should  provide  (or  the  proi>cr  use  of  every  element  and  every 
todividual  of  your  command,  and  your  orders  should  make  clear  to  every  one  of 
then  exactly  what  he  is  to  do. 

13.  Your  plan  should  not  be  based  wholly  nor  even  chiefly  on  your  information 
of  the  enemy,  but  should  be  dictated  by  ^'our  own  mission.  Retain  the  initiative  by 
pftanpt,  aggressive  and  continuous  action.  Force  the  situation,  and  compel  the 
enemy  to  adapt  his  plans  to  yours. 

14.  Do  not  allow  the  stress  and  excitement  of  battle  to  cause  you  to  depart  from 
the  simple  and  recognized  methods  of  good  practice,  which  you  have  previously 
learned.  But  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  bold  and  original  course  when  you  are 
satisfied  that  you  have  good  reasons. 

15.  Do  not  attempt  to  "  straddle  "  a  situation.  If  your  decision  is  to  attack,  do 
•o  with  all  your  force;  if  to  retreat,  do  so  promptly  and  thoroughly. 

16.  Do  not  attempt  to  accomplish  loo  many  things  at  once.  Have  one  central 
idea  or  main  purpose.  Devote  the  great  bulk  of  your  force  to  this  main  purpose 
and  as  little  as  possible  to  secondary  and  less  important  purposes. 

1 7.  Do  not  disperse  your  force  nor  allow  any  part  of  it  to  gel  beyond  your  control. 
I&  Be  bold,  but  do  not  be  foolhardy.    If  you  are  in  doubt,  an  aggressive  plan  will 

nsuaQy  be  (he  best  procedure.  •  - 

19.  In  following  an  aggressive  plan,  take  the  necessary  precautions  against  sur- 
prise and  disaster,  by  constant  reconnaissance,  watchfulness  to  the  flanks,  main- 
tenance of  contact  with  adjacent  units,  provision  of  a  reserve,  etc. 

20.  Ixnk  ahead  and  foresee  the  emergencies  that  may  arise,  but  do  not  is'^ue 
orders  kx>king  too  far  into  the  future  and  which  may  have  to  be  countermanded.  In 
anall  units  where  the  leader  personally  and  directly  controls  his  subordinates,  orders 
as  a  nile  are  issued  for  immediate  execution. 

at.  Do  not  feel  that  you  are  bound  by  any  nde  or  precedent,  but  if  you  depart 
radically  from  the  usual  procedure  that  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  "  good 
practice,"  be  very  sure  that  you  fully  understand  what  you  are  doing  and  have  good 
and  compelling  rea<M3ns  for  your  conduct. 

33.  In  giving  orders  make  them  simple,  brief  and  clear.  Use  the  commands  and 
*i|Cmls  prescribed  in  the  drill  regukitions  (and  in  the  course  in  Musketry)  wlwn- 
ever  they  are  applicable.     (See  subject  of  "  Orders,"  fosl.) 

23.  Do  not  attempt  to  shift  your  resjionsibilitics  on  to  your  subordinates,  and  do 
not  aDow  them  to  stiift  theirs  on  to  you.  Indefinite  and  ambiguous  orders  are  the 
cannailcs  of  indecision  and  irresponsibility. 

24.  Watch  the  conduct  of  your  subordinates,  hut  do  not  harass  nor  interfere  with 
then  to  long  IS  Ihev  are  satisfactorily  performing  their  duties.  If  they  are  not 
eoaopctcnt  they  should  be  relieved  and  replaced. 

3$.  Sound  tactical  procedure  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  directness  in  plan 
lad  execution,  observance  of  good  practice,  and  vigor  and  determinatiotv  xTk  vAiwnv. 
Tim  best  pha  comes  to  naught  if  it  is  not  adhered  to.    \  \i\T\^  %,<xA  ^^tv  -«'% 
fnhd^jr  SDCCeed  it  amtistently  and  vigorously  executed. 


26.  Above  all  make  your  plan  simple.  To  carry  it  out  successfully  will  reqnire 
the  co-operation  of  many  men,  some  of  them  of  quite  mediocre  intelligence.  It  tlie 
plan  is  complicated,  if  you  have  left  any  room  for  misunderstanding  and  confustoo, 
you  will  find  that  things  have  a  genius  for  going  wrong. 

27.  Remember  that  success  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  you  wit!  be  judged.  If 
you  fail,  make  no  excuses.  If  your  failure  is  due  to  your  own  mistakes,  analyze 
your  conduct,  acknowledge  your  mistakes,  and  do  not  make  the  same  mistakes  again. 
It  will  be  much  cheaper  and  less  disastrous  to  make  mistakes  in  this  course,  and  to 
learn  by  them,  than  to  make  mistakes  later,  in  battle,  because  you  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  your  opportunities  for  training  during  peace. 

FIFTH  LESSON. 
PREPARATION  OF  PROBLEMS. 

To  prepare  a  good  tactical  exercise  is  usually  more  difHcult  than  to  solve  one,  lod 
the  preparation  of  problems  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  a  coto^tas 
course  of  military  training. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  prospective  officer  will  be  required  not  ooh 
to  lead  troops  but  also  to  Irain  them.  He  will  not  be  qualified  to  train  even  his  noo- 
commissioned  officers  unless  he  is  able  to  write  simple  tactical  problems.  In  training 
his  subordinates  he  will  naturally  follow  the  methods  that  have  been  applied  to 
himself.  Accordingly,  every  student  should  be  required  to  prepare  a  few  simple 
problems,  including  their  solutions,  as  a  part  of  his  training.  The  ability  to  pre- 
pare good  problems  is  usually  proof  that  the  student  has  mastered  the  course  in 
tactics. 

Problems  should  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  teaching  one  or  more  tactical  kku 
or  principles.  However,  they  should  not  be  strained  or  forced,  but  simple  and 
natural. 

The  preparation  of  problems  cannot  he  learned  from  a  book,  but  only  by  pnctice. 
One's  early  problems  will  quite  likely  be  crude,  involved  and  ambiguous.  Pnctiit 
alone  will  correct  these  faults. 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  those  called  upon  to  prepare  proUems  io 
tactics. 

Hints  for  the  Preparation  of  Problems. 

1.  Suit  your  prublem  to  the  class  of  students  to  be  instructed.  Do  not  girt 
regimental  problems  to  noii-conmiissinncd  officers,  nor  division  problems  to  studenti 
not  yet  proficient  in  the  tactics  i)f  the  platoon. 

2.  .\djust  yiiur  problem  to  the  time  tliat  will  be  available  for  its  solution,  espedaHv 
if  it  be  a  maneuver.  Do  not  demand  a  four-liour  task  where  only  an  hour  is  anil- 
able,  or  the  instructional  value  will  l>e  Inst, 

3.  Build  your  pmblein  around  one  or  more  sound  tactical  principles,  make  it  teadi 
a  real  lesson. 

4.  Consult  some  good  i>robIcms  of  the  .i^^rvice  schools  for  proper  forms.  FoDov 
these  fnniis  in  a  (■eneral  way,  but  do  your  nwn  thinking. 

5.  Diiu'i  be  afraid  "(  making  the  problem  too  simple.  It  is  the  simple  principles 
that  arc  the  must  important,  ami  simple  proce<hirc  that  wins  battles.  The  thing  tf> 
fear  is  that  the  pmblcin  m:ty  Ijc  (cmi  complicaled.  Do  nut  try  to  convey  too  mam' 
idl■a^  nor  to  teach  t<n»  many  lessons  in  one  jirohleui.  It  takes  time  to  develof 
tactical  sense  and  indgment.  .A  few  ideas  well  driven  Ikmuc  are  worth  more  thac 
a  large  numlter  which  caunui  nil  i>e  mastered,  and  which  tend  to  confuse  the  student. 
Make  the  students  think,  but  along  siiujile,  AWixt  lines. 

6.  Give  the  problem  all  possible  semblance  of  reality.  Do  not  force  situationi 
nor  intriiduce  nnnaiiiral  conditions.  If  it  tie  on  the  terrain,  select  the  best  temtii 
available  and  make  the  prnhleni  fit  it.  I  f  yfiu  use  the  sand  table  you  can  mold  an  ideal 
terrain  to  suit  ytmr  own  wishes. 

7;  Let  the  prohleni  develop  naturally,  especially  if  it  be  a  war  game  or  mamww. 
n?  not  try  to  coerce  your  students  into  sti\\\ng  "rt  v°^'  ""^'S-    ^^tVonlup  confen 
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no  special  rights  of  interpretation.  If  the  solutions  take  a  course  quite  different 
from  your  expectations  it  ts  probably  a  lign  that  you  need  more  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  problems. 

S.  Make  the  problem  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with  perfect  clearness.  Omit 
nnmtvssary  details  which  do  not  influence  the  solution.  Write  it  over  several 
times,  cutting  it  down.    Then  read  it  to  some  one  and  see  if  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 

9.  If  the  problem  be  a  maneuver  make  it  progressive  and  interesting  to  all.  Give 
everybody  something  to  do.  Do  not  have  the  troops  idle  for  long  periods  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  inarch  them  around  too  much  on  the  other.  If  the  problem  is  not 
made  interesting  and  plea.sant  much  of  its  instructional  value  is  lost. 

10.  In  a  tw6-sided  war  game  or  maneuver  make  the  tasks  of  the  opposing  sides 
approximately  equal,  so  that  each  has  a  chance  to  accomplish  its  mission.  This  ts 
stimulating. 

1 1.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  a  maneuver  if  it  culminates  in  a  contact  between  the 
two  opposing  »deK.  This  should  take  place  in  a  terrain  suitable  for  illustrating  the 
principles  of  combat.  In  starting  such  a  maneuver  the  opposing  sides  should  be 
entirely  separated. 

13.  A  problem,  especially  a  manuever,  when  once  started  should  be  carried  to 
completion  with  the  least  possible  interruption. 

The  preparation  of  problems  should  not,  of  course,  be  undertaken  in  advance  of 
training  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Details  of  Troop  Leading  to  be  Taught 
Tartical  problems  and  field  maneuvers  too  often  deal  with  generalities,  the  lai^r 
aspects  of  maneuver  and  combat,  and  develop  so  rapidly  that  the  minor  points  of 
troop  leading,  as  applied  to  the  squad,  platoon  and  company,  are  of  necessity  slurred 
over  or  omitted.  It  is  to  be  rcmcmbcr«i  that  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
as  well  also  in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Army,  it  is  the  instruction  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  junior  commissioned  officers  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. To  such  it  is  these  small  details  that  are  of  special  importaiKe.  It  is 
leaders  of  •tmall  units,  not  regimental  and  division  commanders,  that  we  are  seeking 
to  create.  Accordingly,  it  is  better  that  tactical  problems,  or  the  "  situations  "  in  a 
continuing  problem,  should  be  of  the  utmost  simplicity-,  involving  one  or  at  most  a 
very  few  fundamental  principles.  And  in  each  such  simple  situation  the  thoughts, 
actions  and  commands  of  the  leader  of  the  small  unit  should  be  simulated  to  the 
last  detail.  The  suggestions  as  to  practical  problems  in  this  text  have  been  prepared 
with  this  mission  constantly  in  mind. 

Those  who  are  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  high  command  may  assert  that  these 
profatenis  are  loo  elementary  in  their  nature.  They  are  reminded  that  the  weakness 
of  nur  army  in  the  next  war  is  certain  to  be  fmmd  amongst  it.s  soldiers  and  junior 
connnanders,  whereas  these  men  are,  or  should  be,  the  Iwckbonc  of  the  army.  It  is 
essential  that  they  be  trained,  not  for  higher  command,  but  for  the  simple  duties 
they  win  actually  be  called  upon  to  perform.  And  thnsc  who  have  ambitions  will  do 
wen  to  remember  that  in  mounting  a  ladder  one  must  usually  begin  at  the  bottom. 
No  officer  who  hopes  lo  command  troops  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  simple 
detaib  of  troop  leading  as  applied  to  small  units. 

PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

The  sand  table  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  most  valuable  means  of  instruc- 
tioa  in  many  miliury  subjects,  aira  there  are  many  civil  subjects  for  which  it  might 
be  nted  with  equal  profit. 

It  tt  employed  for  instruction  in  map  reading  and  sketching,  in  field  fortificatiovi 
to  teach  the  location  of  defenses  as  well  as  the  dctaUs  of  Amai  ctmiXTUKVkW^vVn&'vcv 
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musketry  and  tactics  for  instruction  in  target  designation,  and  for  deroonatntioiu 
and  other  tactical  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

The  frequent  reference  to  the  sand  table  throughout  the  present  course  (Minor 
Tactics)  will  indicate  its  value  as  an  accessory  in  the  applicatory  method  of  instmc- 
tion.  AH  who  are  charged  or  may  be  charged  with  the  training  of  non-conunis^ODcd 
officers  and  junior  officers  should  be  familiar  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
sand  table. 

Description. 

The  sand  table  ts  simply  a  box  mounted  on  trestles  to  a  convenient  height,  or  i 
curbed  table,  partially  filled  with  sand.  On  such  a  table  a  piece  of  terrain  is  repre- 
sented in  miniature  to  any  desired  scale,  by  moulding  the  ground  forms  in  motstened 
sand — the  hills,  valleys,  etc.    It  is  thus  a  form  of  relief  map.    {Plate  lO.) 

The  effect  of  realism  on  a  sand  table  terrain  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination  and 
ingenuity  of  those  preparing  it.  Woods  and  standing  crops  may  be  represented  br 
the  use  of  color  (green  or  yellow),  in  the  form  of  paint  or  kalsomtne  powder  or 
ground  chalk,  sifted  on  with  a  piece  of  wire  netting  or  a  salt  cellar.  Small  streaim 
are  represented  by  blue  coloring,  larger  streams,  ponds  and  lakes  by  bits  of  glass 
isinglass,  celluloid,  tin  or  small  mirrors,  imbedded  in  the  sand.  Tree  masses  an 
represented  by  sifting  loose  sand  upon  the  finished  surface  to  the  proper  height 
and  coloring  it  green. 

Roads  and  railroads  may  be  traced  with  a  roller  or  stylus.  A  corrugated  roDer 
may  be  made  to  simulate  the  ties  of  a  railroad.  Roads  may  be  colored  yellow  « 
brown.  Buildings  of  all  kinds,  bridges  and  other  artificial  features,  may  be  fashioned 
from  bits  of  wood  and  colored  with.ink  or  crayons. 

Furnishings.  Sets  of  miniature  furnishings  to  heighten  the  realistic  effect  of  ftt 
sand  table  have  been  prepared.  Some  of  these  are  for  sale.  Undoubtedly  thty 
tend  to  make  the  instruction  more  entertaining  and  therefore  usually  more  valuable. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  care  that,  regarded  as  toys,  these  devices  do  not  undnh* 
distract  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  real  purpose.  So  far  as  the  present 
course  is  concerned  this  purpose  is  not  the  making  of  toy  landscapes,  but  the  teachinc 
of  the  technique  of  tactics.  Such  equipment,  while  perhaps  desirable,  is  by  nc  nxam 
essential,  and  an  entirely  satisfactory  representation  of  the  terrain  may  be  prepared 
with  no  materials  other  than  sand,  powdered  paint,  bits  of  glass  or  isinglass,  and 
wood,  matches,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  easily  obtained  in  any  locality.  A  photograph 
of  a  well-prepared  sand  table  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  an  actual  terrain 
by  a  not  too  critical  observer. 

Tile  sand  table  is  an  interesting  device  and  a  most  excellent  means  of  practical 
indoor  instmction  in  many  subjects,  ho(h  civil  and  militarj-.  Its  value  in  making  the 
course  both  more  entertaining  and  more  profitable  should  not  be  overlooked.  E\Tn 
institution  or  orEani;'atinn  which  seriously  endeavors  to  teach  the  art  of  war,  should 
provide  sand  tables  for  instructional  purposes. 

Advantages  of  the  Sand  Table  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction. 
While  the  sand  table  is  often  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute  for  actual  terrain. 
yet  it  has  in  fact,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  some  marked  advantages  over  the 
ground  itself. 

1.  It  affords  a  bird's-eye  view,  enabling  the  student  to  grasp  at  a  glance  all  the 
details  of  a  considerable  area  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  in  a  way  that  is 
not  possible  on  the  ground  itself. 

2.  AvailabUily.  Many  colleges  and  armories  arc  located  in  towns  or  cities,  wben 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  students  to  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  in  the  country,  give 
the  nccessarj-  training  and  return  to  the  college,  within  the  short  periods 
ava}iab)t  for  instruction.    The  sand  table  is  instantly  available. 
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3.  Suitability.  The  instructor  (or  student)  may  mold  on  the  sand  table  exactly 
the  terrain  that  is  desired,  whereas  on  the  ground  he  must  take  what  he  can  find. 
which  will  often  be  quite  unsuited  to  his  purposes. 

4.  The  sand  table  is  independent  of  weather  and  season. 

5.  Tactical  demonstrations  are  more  easily  carried  out  on  the  sand  table  tiian  oo 
the  ground.  They  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  trained  demonstration  troops, 
which  are  not  always  available,  are  not  required. 

The  advantages  of  the  sand  table  over  other  forms  of  relief  map  for  tactical 
instruction  are  several : 

1.  It  is  cheaper  and  simpler.  Anybody  can  make  a  sand  table  in  a  short  time 
with  little  expense.  Therefore  it  will  often  be  available  when  more  expensive  types 
cannot  be  made  or  secured.  This  fact  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  war 
training  of  large  numbers  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  At  the  instrw- 
tion  camps  sand  tables  may  be  made  in  large  numbers  when  other  forms  of  relief 
map  would  be  out  of  of  the  question.  Former  members  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  who  wiD 
be  used  as  instructors  will  be  familiar  with  sand  table  methods  of  instruction. 

2.  Any  desired  terrain  can  be  quickly  reproduced. 

3.  Any  scale  of  reproduction  desired  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose,  can  be  used, 
and  any  relation  between  horizontal  and  vertical  scales. 

4.  The  sand  table  simulates  actual  terrain  more  closely  than  a  relief  map  of  any 
other  material. 

The  advantages  of  the  sand  table  over  the  topographical  map  are : 

1.  The  student  is  not  required  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  attention  to  reading  tfK 
map.  Map  reading  is  certainly  of  importance,  but  in  this  case  we  are  teaclung 
tactics. 

2.  On  the  sand  table  it  is  always  possible  to  prepare  the  terrain  exactly  as  wanted 
to  bring  out  certain  principles.  On  any  other  form  of  map  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
adapt  the  problem  to  the  map  to  some  extent. 

3.  The  sand  table  can  use  any  scale.  In  particular  it  can  use  a  larger  scale  thu 
any  map. 

Dimensions.  The  sand  table  may  be  made  in  any  size  or  shape,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  floor  space  available.  A  convenient  size 
for  instruction  in  tactics  is  10  feet  x  3J  feet  or  10  feet  x  4  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
curb  is  from  i  to  2  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  floor  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  table.    (Fig.  i,  Plate  to.) 

Equipment  required.  The  box  is  a  little  more  than  half-filled  with  fine  sand.  It 
is  well  to  add  a  little  clay  to  the  sand,  so  that  when  moistened  it  will  be  more  easy 
to  mmild  and  will  retain  its  shape  for  a  reasonable  time.  Do  not  add  too  much  clay 
as  this  will  cause  the  model  to  harden  and  crack.  Moulders'  sand  is  suitable  if  i! 
can  be  obtained,  but  any  sand  will  answer. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  make  np  the  sand  table  includes : 

1.  About  a  barrel  of  sand,  more  or  less  according  to  size  of  table. 

2.  Powdered  paint,  kalsomine  or  chalk — green,  yellow,  blue,  and  other  colors  as 
desired. 

3.  Some  pieces  of  glass,  isinglass,  celluloid  or  bright  tin,  to  represent  water. 

4.  Some  pieces  of  linen  backed  paper,  about  12  inches  square. 

5.  A  hardwood  straight-edge  king  enough  to  reach  across  the  table. 

6.  About  60  grade  stakes,  j  to  J  inch  square,  sharpened  at  one  end,  half  3  to  4 
inches  long,  half  6  inches  long. 

7.  A  ruler  i  foot  or  1 5  inches  long,  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  or  centimeters : 
or  a  piece  of  straight  hardwood  of  the  same  size,  on  which  graduations  may  be 
marked. 

8.  Thumb  or  carpet  tacks.    Twine. 

Q.  Miniature  houses  and  bridges  may  l)e  m.idc  of  wood  with  a  pocket  knife  and 
colored  with  ink  or  crayon. 
/a  Other miniatmc  furni^iings  as  desired. 
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To  Reproduce  on  the  Sand  Table  a  Piece  of  Terrain  from  a  Contoured  Map. 

The  sand  table  has  a  fixed  size.  Accordingly,  the  scale  of  the  sand  table  terrain 
will  depend  on  the  actual  size  of  the  area  represented  as  compared  with  the  fixed 
area  of  the  sand  table.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  scale  be  exact,  that  is,  too  to  i 
for  example.  It  may  be  made  exact  if  desired,  but  98  to  i  or  103  to  I  will  answer 
as  well.  It  is,  however,  evidently  necessary  that  the  terrain  to  be  represented  have 
the  same  shape  or  proportions  as  the  sand  table.  The  sand  table  is  a  rectangle  whose 
sides  arc  in  the  proportion  of  say,  3}  to  10.  Therefore  the  terrain  to  be  reproduced 
must  also  be  a  rectangle  with  sides  in  the  proportion  of  3^  to  10. 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  scale  of  the  sand  table  shall  be,  for  example,  ten  times 
that  of  the  map,  construct  a  rectangle  (of  paper  or  tracing  cloth)  whose  sides  are 
t/ 10  those  of  the  sand  table,  or  0.35  foot  by  1.0  foot.  Lay  the  tracing  cloth  over  the 
map,  and  shift  it  about  until  the  rectangle  covers  the  area  it  is  desired  to  reproduce. 
Construct  on  the  map  area,  or  on  the  tracing  cloth,  a  grid  of  squares  (sec  Plate  10). 
It  is  better  to  divide  the  long  dimension  of  the  area  into  10  equal  parts  and  its  short 
dimension  into  3},  as  the  squares  will  then  correspond  to  one  foot  squares  on  the 
sand  table.  But  if  the  terrain  is  very  diversified  or  an  accurate  reproduction  is 
fiesired,  9-inch  or  6-inch  squares  may  be  used.  Anything  smaller  than  this  will  waste 
time.  The  long  lines  are  marked  A,  B,  C  C^tc),  and  the  short  lines  i,  2,  3  up  to  10 
(or  more,  if  smaller  squares  are  used).  The  intersections  or  corners  of  the  squares 
win  then  be  designated  as  Ai,  Bi,  Ci;  A^,  B3,  Cz,  etc.  Elevations  along  the  edges 
of  the  map  area  may  also  be  taken. 

A  grid  for  the  sand  uble,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  map,  is  then  constructed. 
Tbe  edges  of  the  table  are  graduated  in  feet.  A  piece  of  string  is  stretched  parallel 
to  the  long  edge  and  one  foot  from  it,  a  second  string  one  foot  from  the  first,  etc. 
(A-A,  B-B  and  C-C,  Fig.  1,  Plate  10).  The  numbered  lines  of  the  grid  are  made 
by  la>'ing  a  straight-edge  parallel  to  the  short  dimension  of  the  table.  (Fig.  I, 
Phte  10.) 

It  is  convenient  to  take  the  contour  interval  of  the  table  as  one  inch  (or  one 
centimeter)  or  some  multiple  thereof  (2  or  3  inches)  according  to  the  relative  scales 
of  the  map  and  the  sand  table,  and  the  amount  of  relief  it  is  desired  to  show.  The 
vertical  scale  should  always  be  exaggerated  as  otherwise  the  terrain  will  appear 
loo  flat. 

Taking  now  the  map  grid,  note  and  record  the  elevation  of  each  intersection.  This 
is  readily  done  by  interpolating  between  contours  to  the  nearest  foot.  Thus  the 
intersection  B-j  (Fig.  i )  is  about  0.8  of  the  distance  from  the  520-foot  contour  to 
the  S3P~ioot  contour.  Hence,  its  elevation  is  about  528  feet.  Having  recorded  the 
derations  as  in  the  table  following,  it  is  noted  that  all  of  them  are  above  500  feet. 
Hence,  we  may  subtract  500  feet  from  all  readings.  If  we  now  divide  the  results 
hf  to  we  have  the  number  of  contour  intervals  that  each  point  is  above  500. 
Columns  2  of  the  table  give  the  actual  elevations.  Columns  3  give  these  elevations 
reduced  to  contour  intervals  above  500. 
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Another  method  often  employed,  is  to  assign  arbitrary  numbers  to  the  contoan. 
Find  the  lowest  contour  on  the  terrain  to  be  represented  and  number  this  I .  Number 
the  next  highest  contour  z,  and  so  on  (Fig.  2),  Now  read  the  devations  to  Ae 
nearest  tenth  and  record  as  before. 

This  will  give  Columns  2  of  the  table  below : 
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Average  elevation  {82-5-27)^3.0. 


If  we  take  i  inch  as  the  contour  interval  of  the  sand  table  we  thus  have  the  den- 
tions  in  inches  of  all  points  of  the  sand  table  terrain  above  the  assumed  zero 
(Columns  2) .  If  the  contour  interval  for  the  table  is  to  be  2  inches,  these  must  be 
multiplied  by  2,  etc. 

The  average  elevation  of  the  terrain  to  be  reproduced  should  be  the  same  as  the 
average  height  of  the  sand  in  the  tabic.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  sand 
to  or  remove  it  from  the  table,  though  there  is  no  grave  objection  to  this.  To 
obtain  the  average  elevation  of  the  sand,  level  off  the  sand  on  the  table.  To  obtain 
the  average  elevation  of  the  terrain  to  be  represented,  add  the  elevations  in  Columns 
2  of  the  foregoing  tabic  and  take  their  average  (divide  by  27 — the  total  number,  and 
take  the  nearest  whole  number).  This  is  found  to  be  3.0.  Therefore  the  No.  3 
contour  should  be  at  the  height  of  the  levelled  off  sand.  Ordinarily  it  wtD  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  middle  contour  as  the  average  height  of  the  terrain.  Thus,  in 
the  case  shown  in  the  figure  the  contours  nm  front  500  to  540,  and  520  may  be  takm 
as  the  average.    It  may  be  necessary  to  add  or  remove  a  little  sand. 

Suppose  the  level  of  the  sand  to  be  any  number  of  inches  below  the  top  of  ifac 
curb  arounS  the  table,  for  example,  6  inches  (take  the  nearest  even  inch),  and  Aat 
the  assumed  contour  interval  is  i  inch.  Then  the  No.  3  contour  should  be  6  inches 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  curb  (or  the  bottom  of  the  straight-edge  when  laid  on 
the  curb).  The  No.  2  contour  will  be  7  inches  below  the  curb,  the  No.  4  contour 
5  inches  below  (Fig.  3,  Plate  10),  We  may  thus  formulate  a  simple  rule  for  this 
particular  case:  To  find  the  distance  in  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  straight-edge 
to  any  contour,  or  any  intermediate  point  between  contours,  subtract  the  elevation 
of  the  point  as  given  in  the  preceding  tabic  (Colunm  2)  from  9  inches.  Th«« 
results  are  given  in  Cohniins  3  of  the  preceding  table.  A  like  simple  rule  may  be 
formulated  for  any  other  conditions.  Thus,  if  the  level  of  the  sand  were  7  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  curb,  and  nt  the  level  of  tlie  No.  5  contour,  the  tabular  eleva- 
tions would  be  subtracted  from  7  plus  5,  or  12  inches,  to  give  the  distance  from  the 
straight-edge  to  Ihc  point  in  (iiie^ilion.  Fractional  parts  of  an  inch  should  not  be 
used.    Take  the  elevation  of  tiie  sand  to  the  nearest  inch  for  this  determination. 

The  foregoing  [able  liaving  been  pri]parcd  wc  are  now  ready  to  r«)roduce  the 
terrain  on  the  sand  table.  The  sand  is  moislcncd  and  roughly  leveled  off,  the  strings 
stretched,  as  heretofore  described  and  shown  in  Plate  10.  Lay  the  straight-edge 
successively  on  the  lines  i-i,  2-2,  3-3,  etc,  (Fig.  i).  The  intersections  o(  the 
straight-edge  with  the  strings  will  he  the  points  A-i.  B-i,  C-i;  A-2,  B-s,  C-i,  etc. 
The  figure  shows  the  straight-edge  on  the  line  3-3.  Take  a  grade  stake  of  appropriate 
length  and  stick  it  into  the  sand  exactly  twlow  the  point  A-i,  indicated  by  the  inter- 
section  ol  the  siraighl-wlgc  and  the  third  string.    I-'rom  Colunm  3  of  the  prcce^Ung 
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table  we  see  that  this  point  is  4.1  inches  below  the  curb.  Push  the  stake  down  with 
the  nilcr  until  it  is  in  its  proper  position,  reading  the  ruler  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stnight-edge.  (Fig.  3.)  Proceed  in  like  manner  to  set  slakes  at  each  intersection. 
Another  method,  which  some  may  find  simpler,  is  as  follows :  Prepare  a  table  or 
grid  showing  the  map  elevations  at  each  intersection.  Note  the  average  height  or 
middle  contour.  Place  a  grade  stake  (anywhere  on  the  table)  approximately  at  the 
bcight  of  the  leveled  sand.  Lay  the  long  straight-edge  across  the  table  above  the 
Make.  With  a  short  plain  piece  of  wood  measure  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  straight -edge  to  the  lop  of  the  stake.  Mark  this  with  the  reference  of  the  middle 
contour.  Lay  off  contour  intervals  in  both  directions  (up  and  down)  and  divide 
into  tenths  (or  twentieths  if  the  map  interval  is  20  feet).  The  highest  contour 
should  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  stick,  the  lo-Mcst  contour  above.  Each  grade  stake 
is  now  pushed  down  until  the  bottom  of  the  horizontal  straight-edge  is  opposite  the" 
proper  map  reading  on  (he  stick. 

In  addition  to  (he  grade  stakes  at  (he  intersections,  stakes  may  be  set  at  critical 
points  wi(hin  the  squares,  such  as  hill-tops,  if  this  is  considered  necessary. 

\\1ien  the  grade  stakes  arc  set  some  will  be  below  the  level  of  the  sand,  others 
will  project  above.  An  assistant  scrapes  away  the  sand  which  is  above  the  stakes. 
and  heaps  it  up  abou(  the  stakes  which  project  above  the  sand  level. 

When  all  the  grade  or  elevation  stakes  have  been  placed,  remove  the  strings  and 
Mrat)!ht-edge.  With  the  hands  finish  scraping  away  the  sand  from  the  stakes  which 
are  below  the  original  level,  and  heaping  it  up  about  those  which  are  above,  being 
careful  not  to  move  the  pegs.  If  necessary  add  or  remove  sand,  until  at  each  grade 
stake  or  peg  the  sand  is  just  level  with  the  top  thereof.  Now  take  the  map,  and 
using  it  as  a  guide  mould  the  sand  between  the  stakes  until  it  conforms  to  the  con- 
tour indicated  by  the  map.  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  by  the  eye.  Smooth  the 
sorfarc  of  the  sand  by  rolling  it  with  a  bottle,  and  by  laying  (he  linen  backed  cloth 
upon  it  and  rubbing  with  the  hand. 

Using  the  gridded  map  as  a  guide,  and  the  grade  stakes  as  reference  points,  trace 
the  streams  and  roads  the  outlines  of  wooded  areas,  etc.,  and  locate  such  important 
features  as  towns,  lai^e  buildings,  etc.  When  this  has  l>een  <lnne  push  the  grade 
stakes  down  into  the  sand. 

The  map  should  now  be  dressed  up  or  furnished  to  give  i(  a  realistic  appearance. 
Strcan»  may  be  represented  by  strips  of  gla-^s,  etc.,  their  edges  covered  with  sand, 
or  by  a  trail  of  blue  powder  (paint,  k.ilsoniine  or  chalk).  Sprinkle  loose  sand  by 
handsful  over  the  wooded  areas,  to  give  them  the  rough,  irregular  appearance  of 
woods  as  seen  from  the  air,  and  color  with  green  powder.  Koads  are  traced  by  using 
a  specially  prepared  roller,  or  a  circular  object  such  as  an  inkwell  cover,  or  with  a 
pencil.  Tel^raph  lines  nrav  l>e  represcntc<l  hy  matches.  Place  small  blocks  of 
wcxtd  to  represent  hoU'Cs  and  bridges,  where  shown  on  the  map. 

The  table  is  now  ready  for  use.  Trmips  may  I>e  represented  by  bits  of  matches 
or  toothpicks  dipped  in  colored  ink,  bc.ids  or  licans.  pins  with  colored  heads  or  bits 
of  colnrcd  paper  ^tuck  on  them;  for  example,  privatrs  by  ordiiwry  pins,  nnn-coni- 
mifsinned  oflficers  by  blue-headed  pins,  leaders  hy  hiack-headcd  pin^,  the  enemy  by 
red  pins. 

Smmber  ef  taMes  required.  For  the  solution  of  ])roblenis  a  sand  table  10x4  feet 
in  »iK  win  answer  for  12  to  15  students.  For  convenience,  especially  for  writing, 
«  shelf  aboiil  I  foot  wide  may  be  placed  ariniTx]  the  table  just  outside  of  and  flusli 
with  the  top  of  the  curb. 

For  demonstration  purposes  one  table  may  be  made  to  serve  for  a  large  number  of 
fltudenls  by  placing  elevated  seats  (like  baseball  bleachers)  on  one  or  mere  sides. 

Where  ainple  f1or>r  space  is  avaiLihle  tables  of  larger  size  may  be  used,  esftecially 
for  tnstroction  in  field  fortification. 

Pnulirai  wlmelion.  Prartical  inslnirtirin  in  the  preparation  of  (he  sand  table, 
or  at  kast  a  demonstration  of  its  preparation  and  use,  slrauld  be  ^vcn  mcflcmv^vn^ 
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SIXTH  LESSON. 
ORDERS. 

Necessity  {or  proper  orders.  Tactical  plans  or  decisions  are  translated  into  Ktiaa 
through  the  medium  of  orders.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  commander  is  nd 
sure  in  his  own  mind  his  irresolution  will  be  reflected  in  his  orders,  and  communi- 
cated to  his  subordinates.  Accordingly,  he  should  never  begin  to  issue  orders  until 
he  has  fully  estimated  the  situation  and  formulated  a  definite  plan  of  action.  Tlui 
plan  is  then  communicated  in  orders  clearly  expressed,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  misunderstanding.  Good  orders  cannot  follow  a  faulty  or  indefinite 
plan,  but  the  best  of  plans  will  be  useless  unless  the  subsequent  orders  are  prope^ 
drawn.  Vague  orders  are  a  sign  of  irresolution  and  will  certainly  result  in  indifo- 
.ent  execution. 

The  issue  of  orders  is  accordingly  a  vitally  important  duty  of  all  leaders,  and  Ac 
ability  to  issue  good  orders  is  acquired  only  by  practice  in  preparing  orders  to  mtd 
various  assumed  concrete  cases.  Tactical  problems  should  generally  include  dx 
issue  of  orders,  whether  written  or  verbal. 

Agreement  of  orders  and  plans.  The  orders,  of  course,  must  be  consonant  with 
the  plan.  Any  disagreement  between  them  might  naturally  result  in  the  failure  cf 
the  operation.  In  the  case  of  written  orders  they  should  be  carefully  checked  against 
the  plan,  before  being  issued. 

Precision  in  orders.  The  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  at  the  outset  of  the 
course  in  tactics,  that  precision  m  the  preparation  of  orders  is  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  outline  what  the  orders  would  be,  or  to  write  "  sketcby" 
orders  "about  as  they  would  be  given,"  This  would  tend  to  develop  careless  Inbtti 
which  would  be  diffiailt  to  overcome  later.  Careless  approximations  cannot  be 
permitted  in  orders  nor  in  training  in  their  preparation.  The  student,  in  every  case, 
should  prepare  the  order  as  seriously  and  painstakingly  as  if  the  success  of  an  opera- 
tion depended  upon  it.  Every  idea  must  be  expressed  as  briefly  and  clearly  is 
possible.  When  orders  are  called  for  in  problems  this  means  orders  exactly  as  thiy 
zvould  be  given  in  the  field,  and  not  a  conversational  approximation.  Prediioa 
should  be  and  will  be  insisted  upon.  Indifferent  training  in  this  important  mitW' 
may  be  worse  than  no  training  at  all. 

Orders — to  ivhoin  issued.  Tactical  orders  are  issued  by  a  commander  to  Iw 
immediate  subordinates,  hut  not  to  their  subordinates.  For  example,  a  regimentil 
commander  issues  orders  to  his  liattalions  and  howitzer  company.  He  does  not 
issue  orders  to  the  companies  composing  the  battalions.  A  rifle  company  commander 
looks  for  orders  to  his  immediate  superior,  that  is.  his  battalion  commander,  not  his 
regimental  commander.  This  custom  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve  the  hierarchy 
of  command  and  fix  the  responsibility  of  all  sulrardinates  wtthin  their  own  spheres. 

A  regimental  commander  who  habitually  gives  orders  to  his  companies  direct, 
trespasses  upon  the  province  of  his  battalion  cqmnianders,  usurps  their  prerogative* 
and  destroys  their  usefulness,  endangering  the  whole  fabric  of  organization. 

When  in  emergency  it  is  necessary  to  give  orders  to  a  lower  subordinate  otherwise 
than  tbrmigh  his  immediate  superior,  the  latter  should  be  promptly  notified  of  the 
action  taken.  .\  cnm|iany  commander  will  obey  the  direct  orders  of  his  regimental 
commander,  but  he  should  inform  his  immediale  superior  of  any  orders  thus 
received. 

CLASSES  OF  ORDERS. 
Field  and  Administrative  Orders. 

Orders  for  tactical  and  strategical  operations  are  generally  known  as  "  MA 
orders."  and  so  designated  in  the  headings  of  written  orders.  They  may  iiKlude 
certain  details  relating  to  administrative  matters.  Orders  concerning  purdy 
administrative  mailers,  not  directly  related  to  tactical  ojicralions.  are  known  as 
"  administrative  orders."  Separate  administralive  orders  may  also  be  issued  in 
connection  with  or  as  annexes  to  the  field  orders  ot  large  commands. 
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Written,  Dictated  and  Verbal  Orders. 

Field  (or  administrative)  orders  mav  be  written,  dictated  or  verbal  (oral).  The 
class  employed  depends  on  the  size  of  the  command,  the  extent  of  the  operation 
covered,  the  time  available,  and  other  conditions.  No  rigid  rules  can  be  given.  In 
general,  however,  all  orders  of  divisions  or  higher  units  are  written,  that  is,  type- 
written, mimeographed  or  printed.  Orders  of  brigades  and  raiments  are  written 
or  dictated ;  those  of  the  battalion  and  company  are  usually  dictated  or  verbal.  The 
orden  of  the  smaller  units,  platoon  and  section  are  almost  invariably  verbal,  or 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  signal.  The  foregoing  are  by  no  means  invariable.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  rencontre  or  advance  guard  engagement  the  orders  of  a 
regiment  might  and  often  would  be  issued  verbally.  They  should  later  be  reduced  to 
written  form  for  the  organization  records.  In  emergency  even  the  orders  of  a 
divigion  might  be  oral — this  would  be  exceptional. 

The  dictated  order  is  one  issued  verbally  by  a  commander  and  taken  down  in 
writing  by  his  subordinates.  The  subordinate,  unless  familiar  with  shorthand,  will 
addom  take  down  the  entire  order,  but  will  make  notes  of  all  items  necessary  to  him. 

Individual  and  Combined  Orders. 
Orders  may  also  be  individual  or  combined— a  combined  order  being  one  covering 
the  entire  command.  It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  units  of  all  sizes,  to  issue  orders 
indtvidually  in  the  first  instance.  These  should  be  later  consolidated  into  a  combined 
order.  Even  when  orders  ire  issued  individually,  subordinate  units  of  a  command 
riwald  be  informed,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  missions  of  other  subordinate  units,  as 
this  is  usually  essential  for  dieir  proper  guidance. 

Preliminary  and  Warning  Orders. 

It  u  frequently  necessary  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for  a  maneuver  or 
fifwnhet,  or  to  give  subordinate  commanders  warning  of  an  impending  operation,  in 
advance  of  the  issue  of  the  complete  formal  order.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
IvBe  command  which  has  been  stationary  for  some  time,  warnmg  of  an  impending 
move  should  be  gi\'m  to  permit  necessary  arrangements  to  be  completed.  An  order 
prescribing  the  times  and  places  at  which  various  units  are  to  assemble  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  march,  is  known  as  an  "  assembly  order."  A  commander  desirit^  to  send 
out  a  patrol  would  often  designate  the  detail  for  the  patrol,  the  preparations  to  be 
made,  etc.,  the  night  previous,  reserving  the  instructions  to  the  leader  until  the 
following  morning. 

Preliminary  orders  may  take  the  form  of  written  field  orders,  or  may  consist 
limply  of  messages  or  verbal  instructions  to  subordinates. 

Letters  of  Instruction. 
In  the  cue  of  operations  which  will  extend  over  a  considerable  period,  during 
which  many  changes  in  the  situation  are  apt  to  arise,  it  will  evidently  be  impossible 
lo  tsue  in  advance  detailed  orders  to  cover  the  entire  operation.  Such  situations 
uc  especiaUy  characteristic  of  extended  operations  by  very  large  forces,  but  they 
ll«o  frequently  arise  in  the  case  of  smaller  forces  operating  more  or  less  incle- 
peodcntly— even  in  the  cases  of  small  patrols  sent  to  some  distance  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information.  In  such  cases  detailed  instructions  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  orders  would  take  the  form  of  written  or  verbal  instructions  of  a  general  nature, 
in  which  the  mission  or  purpose  to  be  accomphshed  would  be  clearly  slated,  but  the 
Bienna  lo  be  adopted  wouk)  be  left  largely  or  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
ordiiiBle  charged  with  the  execution. 

Commands  and  Signals. 
The  operations  of  small  units  (squads,  sections  and  platoons')  aclm%  %%  ^'A\  tA 
brxer  forces,  are  lately  controlled  by  means  of  the  standard  cQn^n^An^%  %v\a  v.^^^^-^ 
~    I  io  Ihe  dria  regulations.    These  statidard  comnianAs  WAX  V»e  »^w:AAk.  \» 
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a  large  number  of  the  situations  that  will  arise  on  the  march  or  in  combat.  Tbev 
should  invariably  be  used  whenever  applicable,  and  orders  in  rambling  convers- 
tional  form  should  not  be  given  in  cases  where  the  standard  commands  wiU  root 
the  situation. 

Other  simple  situations  in  the  operations  of  small  units  are  met  by  brief  orden 
expressed  in  terse  and  characteristically  military  language,  and  all  leaders  should  be 
familiar  with  this  form  of  order.  A  number  of  examples  of  such  simple  orders 
will  be  found  in  this  course  and  also  in  the  course  in  Musketry.  It  is  recommended 
that  their  form  and  verbiage  be  carefully  noted. 

VERBIAGE  OF  ORDERS.    MILITARY  TERMINOLOGY. 

Every  profession  has  its  characteristic  language,  and  this  is  true  of  the  militaiy 
profession.  If  you  were  a  doctor,  and  you  talked  to  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  i 
doctor  you  would  soon  discover  whether  or  not  his  claim  was  true  by  the  langitagt 
he  used.  If  he  did  not  speak  in  professional  terms  you  would  know  he  was  a  fnuil 
and  you  would  not  intrust  one  of  your  patients  to  his  care.  It  is  exactly  thus  in  the 
military.  A  company  of  trained  soldiers  is  intrusted  to  the  command  of  an  oflicn 
they  have  never  seen  before.  As  he  gives  orders  they  notice  at  once  that  he  does 
not  use  the  professional  language  they  arc  used  to.  They  lose  confidence  in  him  it 
the  outset.  And  rightly  so,  for  if  he  knew  the  military  game  he  would  use  miUtar; 
language. 

Therefore  any  man  who  hopes  to  be  a  successful  leader  must  learn  the  language 
of  the  profession.  It  is  in  giving  orders  above  all,  that  this  language  is  used.  If 
you  talk  in  a  foreign  tongue  your  men  will  not  understand  you  and  will  not  tmst  yoa. 

This  language  can  be  acquired  only  by  study  and  practice.  Study  the  orders  in 
the  problems  issued  by  the  service  schools,  note  their  form  and  the  expressions  they 
use.  And  practice  writing  and  giving  verbal  orders  in  the  problems  and  exerctsa 
which  will  form  part  of  this  course. 

Clearness  in  orders.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of  an  order  is  clearness. 
It  must  be  understood.  But  clearness  and  brevity  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  U« 
no  more  words  than  neces>ary  to  bring  out  your  meaning.  Make  your  sentence! 
short.  Cultivate  the  style  known  as  "  telegraphic."  Rewrite  your  orders  and  see 
if  you  cannot  reduce  their  length,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  clearer.  Tlieo 
try  them  on  somebody  else  and  see  i  f  he  catches  your  meaning  promptly. 

The  following  instructions  concerning  the  verbiage  of  orders  will  be  found  UMfol 
in  cultivating  a  good  and  uniform  style. 

Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of  Orders. 

1.  Use  positive  and  decisive  language.  Avoid  such  expressions  as :  "  If  possible," 
"if  you  think  Iwsl."  "if  conditions  are  favorable,"  etc.  Such  expressions  indicaic 
irresolution  and  a  desire  to  transfer  part  of  the  commander's  own  responsibility*  to 
his  subordinate.  Tell  the  subordinate  exactly  what  be  is  to  do,  without  any  "  ifs" 
or  "  bnts." 

2.  Use  affirmative,  not  negative  expressions.    Thus:   "The  field  trains  wtO 
leave  canip  until  "  is  lictlcr  expressed  "  the  field  trains  li-ill  remain  in  camp  until. 

3.  Avoid  any  other  expressions  in  which  the  omission  or  misinterpretation  of  1 
single  word  may  change  the  sense  of  the  order. 

4.  Avuid  expressions  depending  on  an  uncertain  viewpoint  of  the  observer,  a.' 
"  to  the  right  of  X  — ,"  or  "  beyond  X  — ."  Oimiiass  directions  should  be  given. » 
"  east  of  X  —  " — this  removes  any  pussihility  of  mi simder^ landing. 

However  the  term  "  ihe  front,"  has  a  <k-finite  meaning.  It  is  the  most  advannti 
line  occupied  by  our  own  troops,  that  is,  the  line  nearer  tlic  enemy.  "To  the  fttitit" 
or  "  towards  the  front  "  means  "  in  the  direction  of  ihc  cneniv,"  although  the  end 
compass  bearing  of  this  direction  cannot  always  be  stated,  and  will  vary  am- 
siderably  on  different  parts  of  the  front.  "The  right  (left)  flank"  means  tk 
kink  of  a  line  on  the  observer's  right  (left)  as  he  faces  in  the  general  diractiai 
0/  the  enemy.     The  enemy's  "  right "  is  \V\s  r^s\\^  a^  \\t  Vacci  ms.    These  tent 
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remain  fixed  whether  the  troops  are  advancing  or  retreating.    Thus  in  retreat,  the 
right  flank  is  on  the  left  of  an  observer  facing  to  the  rear  or  away  from  the  enemy. 

5.  There  are  certain  other  rules  as  to  direction  which  should  be  noted.  The 
"  head  "  and  "  tail "  of  a  column  refer  (o  the  direction  of  march,  regardless  of 
where  the  enemy  may  be — the  head  being  always  in  the  direction  of  movement. 
The  r^ht  bank  of  a  stream  is  on  the  observer's  right  as  he  faces  downstream.  The 
right  of  the  road  means  on  the  observer's  right  in  the  direction  of  his  movement. 
To  avoid  any  possibility  of  ambiguity  compass  directions  may  be  used,  as  "the 
north  side  "  of  the  road. 

6.  Time  should  always  be  given  as  clock  time  of  a  clock  or  watch  running  on 
standard  time,  the  day  being  divided  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each,  known  as 
AM  and  P.M.  "  Lucal  time."  "sun  time,"  "daylijiht  saving  time,"  etc.,  should 
never  be  used,  as  they  inevitably  cause  confusitm.  The  practice  of  dividing  the  day 
into  24  hours,  as  was  done  during  the  World  War,  should  not  be  followed — "  16 
hours"  sliould  be  expressed  as  "4.00  I'M  "  (standard  time).  N'oon  and  mid- 
night should  be  expressed  as  "  12  noon  "  and  "  12  midnight  "  and  not  as  "  12  M.," 
which  is  ambiguous.  Midnight  separating  two  days  is  identified  thus:  "  12  mid- 
night, June  2-3."  TTiis  means  midnight  between  June  2  and  June  3,  A  night 
period  running  from  before  midnight  until  after,  is  expressed  as  "  night  of  June 
a-t  (or  2-3  June)." 

It  is  of  course  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  all  watches  be  "  synchronized  "  or 
set  to  the  same  tinK.  This  should  he  done  at  least  once  every  24  hours,  and  all 
officers  should  have  good  watches  and  should  carefully  regulate  them. 

7.  Do  not  use  such  expres^^ifins  as  "  davlight,"  "  sunrise,"  "  dusk,"  "  dark,"  etc.. 
but  give  standard  times.  These  expressions  are  uncertain.  No  two  people  will 
acree  as  to  the  exact  instant  when  it  is  "  dark,"  and  if  the  day  be  cloudy  the  time  of 
sunrise  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  preparation  of  orders  it  is  frequently  neces- 
ery  to  know  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  phase  of  the  moon,  etc.  These 
may  be  determined  from  an  almanac. 

8.  Days  of  the  week  are  not  used  in  orders,  but  dates  are  expressed  as  "  June  2, 
I<)2i."  or  "  2  June,  1921." 

Q.  The  names  of  localities  should  be  printed  in  full  in  CAPITALS,  thus: 
"GETTYSBURG,  PA."  If  there  be  a  local  name  in  common  use  which  diflfcrs 
from  the  name  as  given  on  the  map,  the  former  may  be  placed  in  parentheses  fol- 
lowinu  ttie  latter,  thus:  "  TRIER  (TREVES),"  "  S.-VAI^BURG  (CHATEAU 
S.M.INS)."  If  the  pronunciation  is  markedly  different  from  the  spelling  it  should 
be  given  phonetically  following  the  name,  thus:  "GLOUCESTER  (Gloster)," 
•'C.UJi  (IleeU)." 

10.  A  mad  is  designated  by  naming  a  number  of  important  towns  thereon,  cover* 
ine  at  least  the  portion  of  the  road  referred  to,  thus:  "  The  LEAVEN WORTH- 
LOWFMONT-ATCHISON  road."  The  number  of  places  named  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  completely  identify  the  entire  road.  Railroads  are  dcsii;n.ited  by  giving 
their  full  names,  followed  bv  the  authorized  and  usual  abbreviations  used  on  their 
rrJIing  stork,  thus:  "CHfCAGO.  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAIL- 
ROAD fC.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.)."  "ST.  LDUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD  (FRISCO  LINE)."  etc.  The  full  name  having  once  been  given  the 
authorized  abbreviation  may  (hereafter  be  used. 

tl.  Ijxalilics  nf  military  impnrlance  -liould  t>e  descril>ed  so  thai  they  can  be 
identified  both  on  the  map  and  on  the  groimd,  thus:  "The  ADAMS  farmhouse 
(fii%l  house  south  of  SILVER  RTN  on  the  west  side  of  the  lONESBORO- 
WESTOX  road)."  "  ROAD  JUNCTION  r.ji  (jooo  varcls  due  west  of  the  center 
of  POTTSTOWN  on  the  road  to  OAK  CENTER)." 

If  "griddcd"  maps  are  available,  lixralilics  are  accurately  described  by  using 
fcctantralir  co-ordinates.    This  nielhnd  i"  explained  in  the  course  in  Map  F(cading. 

As  a  ruk  any  locality  of  relatively  small  general  impi^rtaWc  may  be  identified  bi^  *. 

a.  The  tool  OBine.  ' 

k  A  brief  daeriplioo  of  the  locality. 
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c.  Its  direction  and  distance  from  some  important  point  nearby,  which  can  be 
positively  identified  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the  map. 

12.  In  combat,  directions  of  attack  and  boundaries  of  zones  of  action  should  1x 
prescribed  in  minutest  detail  especially  in  the  case  of  larger  units.  Compaiss  direc- 
tions alone  are  usually  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  supplemented  by  easily  identified 
landmarks  if  possible.  A  designation  for  a  boundary  of  a  zone  of  action  such  as: 
"A  line  northwest  through  cross-roads  651,"  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  better  if 
possible  to  name  a  number  of  localities,  even  if  this  results  in  a  slightly  irregnhr 
line,  thus:  "Left  boundary  of  zone  of  action  JONES  farm — cross-roads  651— 
Hill  740 — all  inclusive." 

13.  The  excessive  use  of  abbreviations,  especially  of  initial  letters,  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  None  but  the  so-called  "  authorized  abbreviations  "  should  be  used. 
These  will  include : 

o.  The  months  of  the  year  (Jan.,  Feb.,  etc.). 

b.  AM  and  PM — meaning  before  and  after  noon, 

c.  Certain  abbreviations  for  military  organizations  and  titles  (Inf.,  Arty..  Br^. 
Gen.,  etc.), 

d.  Abbreviations  for  localities,  habitually  employed  on  the  maps  in  use,  notablv 
the  names  of  states  {N.  Y.,  TENN.,  etc.),  and  such  expressions  as  CUMBER- 
LAND MTS.,  APPOMATOX  C.  H.  (Cumberland  Mountains,  Appomatox  Court 
House). 

A  number  of  authorized  abbreviations  which  may  be  used  in  orders  are  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

14.  The  correct  military  words  and  expressions  should  invariably  be  einpl<^cd 
in  conveying  military  information.  These  constitute  a  language  in  themselves,  which 
can  be  learned  only  by  study,  practice  and  experience.  The  more  important  of  these 
terms  in  their  correct  application  will  be  found  throughout  this  course  in  military 
training.  A  glossary  of  tactical  terms  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  course.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  importance  of  correct  use  of  milituy 
terminology. 

Do  not  say  "  the  distance  between  "  two  organizations  on  the  same  line.  Space 
measured  parallel  to  the  front  is  known  as  "  interval,"  not  "distance,"  Do  not 
speak  of  the  "  sector"  of  a  unit  in  attack.  Sector  refers  to  defense.  The  lane  in 
which  a  unit  attacks  is  called  its  "  zone  of  action."  Do  not  say  thata  column  wiH 
"  pass  "  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time  when  you  wish  it  to  "  clear  "  the  point  at 
the  time  stated.  The  expressions  "  precede  "  and  "  follow  "  have  a  military  mean- 
ing in  addition  to  their  ordinary  meanings.  When  one  organization  "precedes" 
another  in  colunm  it  usually  means  that  t!ie  organization  in  front  maintains  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  one  in  rear,  and  conversely  when  the  term  "  follow  " 
is  used.  If  it  is  positively  decided  to  march  to  a  certain  point  and  there  halt,  the 
order  should  direct  "  march  to  X."  If  it  be  uncertain  where  the  march  will  end  the 
order  should  direct  "  march  to-uvrds  X,"  etc. 

Amount  of  Detail  in  an  Order. 

The  amount  of  detailed  infnrmatinn  and  instructions  that  slioiild  be  included  in 
any  order  is  a  matter  of  great  imiiortancc,  and  one  also  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
these  not  experienced  in  formulating  orders.  It  varies  greatly  with  circumstances, 
and  good  orders,  containing  neither  too  nutch  nor  loo  little,  can  he  written  only  as  a 
result  of  much  practice. 

Brci'ily  in  orders.  An  order  should  always  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with 
clearness  and  completeness.  Slmrt,  crisp  orders  are  much  less  confusing  than  kmg, 
rambling  ones  A  "  snappy  "  order  encourage*  snappy  exeaition.  The  fewer  the 
words  in  which  any  idea  is  expressed  the  better,  as  a  nile,  it  will  be  understood,  pro- 
vided the  few  words  are  skillfully  chosen.  The  beginner  will  usually  find  that  he 
can  reduce  some  of  his  earlier  orilcrs  to  half  their  original  length,  both  by  omitting 
unnecessary  matter  and  by  better  choice  o(  words,  an4\«iNe  cVwtT  wod  better  orden. 
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Three  excellent  general  rules  have  been  enunciated  as  to  what  should  be  included 
in  orders : 

-  I.  Give  to  your  subordinates  so  much  information  and  such  instructions  as 
DCcessaTy  to  insure  that  they  will  intelligently  carry  out  your  wishes — and  no  more. 

3.  Do  not  trespass  on  the  province  of  a  subordinate.  The  order  should  contain 
everything  that  is  beyond  his  independent  authority  or  individual  responsibility, 
and  nothing  more. 

3.  Tell  your  subordinates  exactly  what  you  want  them  to  do,  but  not  hmu  to  do  it. 

Reffntations  and  customs  of  the  service.  Routine  matters.  In  a  well-trained 
army  there  are  a  vast  number  of  things  that  officers  and  men  do  without  specific 
orders,  largely  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  second  nature.  Some  of  these  are  "  customs 
of  the  service  "  which  may  not  exist  in  written  form,  but  are  learned  by  association. 
Others  are  prescribed  in  "  general  orders  "  or  "  regulations,"  and  are  in  force  at 
all  times  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 

It  should  manifestly  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  or  even  to  call  attention  to  these 
matters  in  field  orders.  An  officer  commanding  a  platoon  should  be  familiar  with 
the  tactics  of  the  platoon.  He  should  know,  for  example,  what  formations  to  adopt 
if  he  suddenly  comes  under  artillery  fire.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  him 
anything  about  the  way  to  handle  his  platoon.  That  is  his  authority,  and  to  give 
him  orders  on  the  subject  would  be  "  trespassing  on  his  province."  The  purpose 
of  an  order  to  a  platoon  leader  is  not  to  instruct  him  in  the  tactics  of  the  platoon. 

A  certain  amount  of  ammunition  is  prescribed  for  infantry  troops  entering  battle. 
Every  subordinate  leader,  even  the  soldiers  themselves  should  know  this,  and  all 
co-operate  to  see  that  the  proper  amount  is  carried.  There  are  certain  officers 
charged  with  the  care  and  issue  of  ammunition.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the 
division  commander  to  concern  himself  with  these  matters,  unless  he  desires  that 
more  or  less  than  the  usual  amounts  should  be  carried. 

When  we  give  orders  to  well-trained  troops  we  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
Ofxration  in  hand,  knowing  that  all  will  observe  the  usual  routine,  and  that  all 
subordinates  are  fully  competent  to  lead  their  own  units.  The  orders  may  accord- 
tnclv  he  brief  and  free  from  inslnictions  or  precautions  as  to  matters  of  custom. 

With  green  troops,  however,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  It  has  been  found  by 
experiertce  that  they  frequently  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  observe  the  simplest 
ref^nlations  unless  their  attention  is  repeatedly  invited  thereto.  In  this  case  the 
position  of  the  commander  is  embarrassing.  He  hesitates  to  clutter  his  tactical 
orders  with  matters  of  routine.  Yet  he  knows  by  experience  that  his  troops  are 
very  apt  to  neglect  them.  This  situation  can  be  overcome  only  by  training.  Faults 
which  are  general  in  the  command  should  be  corrected  during  the  training  periods 
between  operations,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  general  orders,  memoranda 
or  circulars. 

Tretfassing  on  the  province  of  a  subordinate.  Since  orders  should  not  trespass 
upon  the  province  of  a  subordinate,  the  orders  of  larger  units  will  contain  less 
detail,  though  they  cover  a  larger  6eld,  than  those  of  small  units.  A  brigade  com- 
mindn'  has  «  larger  province  and  far  more  independence  of  action  than  a  platoon 
leader.    The  orders  issued  to  him  should  accordingly  contain  less  detail. 

Imformalion  and  instructions.  The  amount  nf  information  contained  in  an  ortler. 
as  distinguished  from  detailed  inftructions,  will  usually  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
A  division  commander  should  know  the  mission  of  his  army  and  corps, 
1  the  missions  of  the  divisions  on  his  flanks.  He  should  be  given  suih  informa- 
I  is  avaibble  concerning  the  enemy  on  the  entire  corps  front  at  least.  A 
1  leader  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  plans  of  the  division  commander, 
bnt  onhr  with  the  enemy  in  his  own  front,  and  the  platoons  adjacent  to  him. 

Tbc  mformation  possessed  by  officers  is  of  course  not  hmited  to  that  conveyed  in 
1.    It  n  the  custom  to  issue  intelligence  bulletins  in  each  oT¥3mvr«C\an.,  cmr; 
I  ioch  information  as  is  of  importance  to  those  OTKan\ia\\OTv*.     KA  »&ck&.- 
viAouMbefamifiarwiththecomentso(%w:Y\\iu\\cX\n%.  Om.V«s«K** 
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take  place  constantly  between  all  commanders  and  thdr  immediate  suboidi- 
nates,  by  means  of  which  information  is  circulated.  It  is  accordingly  unnicts- 
sary  for  the  commander  to  include  in  his  orders  detailed  information  which  he 
knows  his  subordinates  already  possess.  New  information  bearing  on  their  dutiei 
should  be  given,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  previous  information  which  the 
commander  believes  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  operation  in  hand. 

Eulogies  or  congratulations  to  the  troops  should  be  the  subject  of  general  orden 
rather  than  field  orders.  However,  information  which  tends  to  raise  the  morale  oi 
the  command  may  properly  be  included  in  field  orders.  Bad  news  should  be  touched 
on  lightly  or  omitted  altogether.  It  may  be  communicated  to  certain  subordimte 
in  conference,  when  necessary  for  their  guidance. 

Provisions  for  the  Future. 

A  very  important  reason  why  the  orders  of  higher  commanders  cannot  enter  intF 
detail  is  that  they  must  provide  for  future  events,  whereas  the  orders  of  a  platooo 
leader  are  given  as  the  event  arises.  A  commander  who  attempts  to  prescribe  tfat 
details  of  future  events  is  certain  to  find  himself  a  bad  prophet.  It  will  be  necesan 
for  him  to  countermand  or  correct  his  orders,  or  his  subordinates  will  find  it  nece^ 
sary  to  disregard  details  in  the  case  of  events  which  were  not  or  could  not  fatn 
been  foreseen.    This  tends  to  develop  the  bad  habit  of  disobeying  orders. 

The  orders  of  an  army  must  of  necessity  provide  for  operations  days  or  em 
weeks  into  the  future.  They  should  accordingly  be  limited  to  a  general  outline  of 
the  plan,  and  the  necessary  detailed  instructions  for  initiating  the  operation.  Otter 
detailed  orders,  in  accordance  with  the  announced  plan,  will  be  issued  as  requiftd 
to  meet  the  various  situations  that  arise,  and  the  very  objectionable  counter-orden 
are  thus  avoided. 

It  is  the  rule,  therefore,  that  orders  or  at  least  detailed  orders,  should  never  lo* 
farther  into  the  future  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  small  infantry  unit>, 
where  the  leader  is  at  all  times  present  with  his  command,  orders  are  generaD; 
issued  for  immediate  execution  to  meet  each  situation  as  it  arises. 

SEVENTH  LESSON. 

ORDERS  (Continued). 

Form  and  Structure  of  Orders. 

An  order  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  plan  it  is  supposed  to  put  into 
which  is  clear,  decisive,  brief  and  unequivocal,  and  which  contains  no 
arguments  and  omits  no  essential  information,  would  be  a  good  oider.  But  tw 
such  orders  written  to  cover  the  same  situation  by  two  persons,  might  differ  «nr 
widely  in  both  tcmiinologj',  form  and  arrangement.  For  military  purposes  it  i» 
necessary  tliat  orders,  in  addition  to  being  well  expressed,  should  be  standarditii 
as  to  verbiage  or  terminology,  form  and  arrangement.  The  advantages  of  toA 
standardization  will  lie  evident.  The  amount  of  detail  that  should  appear  Jn  ao 
order  and  the  advantages  of  using  military  terminology  we  have  heretofore 
discussed. 

Uniform  and  systrmalic  arrattgemrnt.-  Forms.  The  advantages  of  a  systonatir 
arraTigement  in  accordance  with  a  form,  will  be  equally  apparent.  Orders  which 
are  logically  arraiijred  are  easier  to  prepare,  important  matters  are  less  apt  to  be 
ovcrliiiikcd.  and  tlie  orders  are  more  easily  understood  by  those  who  read  tboa- 
It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  same  form  be  used  throughout  the  army.  A 
variety  of  forms,  even  though  each  was  pood  and  logical,  would  be  confusing. 

A  form  for  tactical  or  field  orders  must  l>e  sufficiently  detailed  and  rigid  to  insuit 
a  systematic  presentation  of  everj-thing  essential  to  an  order,  and  yet  sufficienth 
elastic  and  adaptable  to  co\-cr  any  situation  that  may  arise.  Such  a  form  WH 
devised  for  the  American  Army  prior  to  the  VJortA  ■NNat,  m\4  \V«  eicperiences  of 
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that  conflict,  both  those  in  which  the  form  was  used,  and  those  in  which  it  was  not, 
have  amply  proven  its  value. 

There  arc,  or  have  been,  experienced  officers  who  maintain  that  tactical  orders  are 
■o  ▼vied  in  their  nature  that  they  cannot  always  be  written  according  to  any  set 
fonn.  It  is  believed  that  experience  has  disproved  this  contention.  There  is  room 
enough  (or  confusion  in  military  operations,  and  the  procedure  should  be  standard- 
ized wherever  possible  without  unduly  restricting  the  judgment  and  initiative  of 
leaders.  There  is  no  place  where  standard  procedure  is  more  effectively  applied 
tfaui  in  the  writing  of  orders. 

The  Standard  5-Paragraph  Order. 
The  form  for  field  orders  in  use  in  our  army  is  generally  known  as  the  "  standard 
5<paragraph  order."  It  is  adaptable  to  practically  all  situations  and  to  units  of 
every  size  from  a  patrol  to  an  army.  A  tactical  decision  so  complicated  that  it 
cannot  be  clearly  set  forth  in  a  standard  s-paragraph  order,  should  properly  be 
r^mrdcd  with  suspicion.  The  use  of  the  standard  order  tends  to  simplify  tactical 
plans,  and  the  singles!  phn  is  always  to  be  desired  as  it  has  the  best  prospects  of 


Paris  of  an  Order.  Conlcnis  of  Paragraphs. 
The  standard  field  order  consists  of  a  heading,  a  body  of  $  paragraphs,  and  an 
ending.  In  some  orders,  notably  for  marches  and  outposts,  a  distribution  of  troops 
may  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  order.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the  margin  in 
printed  or  typewritten  orders,  and  between  Pars.  2  and  3  in  orders  written  by  hand 
or  taken  down  from  dictation. 

The  heading  includes  the  name  of  the  organization  or  headquarters  issuing  the 
order,  the  place,  date  and  hour  of  issue,  the  class  of  order  and  its  serial  identifica- 
tion number,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  any  standard  or  special  maps  referred  to  in 
the  order,  or  necessary  in  its  interpretation. 

The  body  of  the  order  includes  the  distribution  of  troops  (if  used)  and  five 
numbered  paragraphs  of  information  and  instructions,  each  containing  such  lettered 
sub-paragraphs  as  necessary  for  clearness  and  systematic  presentation. 

Par.  I.  This  contains  essential  infnmiatinn  with  rfference  to  the  enemy  and  our 
"im  frtrr^*  Each  of  these  should  be  given  separately,  lettered  sub -paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b).  being  used  if  desired.  This  information  should  not  take  the  form  of  an 
iiUelligenre  bulletin,  nor  should  it  be  a  mere  repetition  of  Par.  i  of  the  orders  of 
higher  authority.  Each  commander  should  write  his  own  order,  and  include  in 
nr.  I  the  information  his  own  subordinates  will  need.  A  small  unit  will  not  be 
ioHnediately  concerned  with  the  general  situation  on  the  entire  front,  and  to  include 
foeh  information  would  tend  towards  confusion  and  would  detract  attention  from 
important  details.  A  small  unit,  however,  will  he  much  concerned  with  other  small 
tmfti.  both  friendly  and  hostile,  in  its  own  locality  and  with  which  it  is  or  may  be  in 
contacl,  and  such  information  should  be  included  for  its  guidance, 
h  Par.  2.  This  contains  in  outline  or  general  slatenTent.  the  Plan  of  adion  of  the 
commander  issuing  the  order.  As  in  the  case  of  Piir.  1  it  should  not  Ik  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  orders  of  the  next  superior,  but  should  set  forth  the  mission  of  the 
command  as  a  whole,  and  the  decision  of  the  comtiunder  based  upon  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  situation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imjMirtance  that  suhordin-ites  should  know 
the  RiiMton  of  the  comtnand,  as  it  mu-it  be  the  guide  for  their  actions  if  they  are 
ronfrontcd  with  emergencies  not  contemplated  in  their  own  orders  as  given  in 
Pto.3- 
«  Par.  J.  This  paragraph  contains  detailed  instructions  as  to  exactly  what  is  m  he 
i  4BQE  ^  ■■^  component  organization  of  the  conm»nd.  For  example,  the  attack 
J  order  of  a  battalion  would  prescribe  in  succession  the  duties  of  each  com^n^,«xAc\ 
"  *  1  or  supporting  troops  under  the  control  ot  t\ie  \n\\a\\cm  cotnmunbia . 
B  fwrd  orrfer  the  compoiient  elements  wm\4  \>e  \\*  vx^kkV  «A 
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reserve,  in  an  outpost  order  the  duties  of  each  support  or  detached  post,  and  of  the 
reserve  would  be  prescribed, 

AH  instructions  pertaining  to  any  one  unit  are  placed  together,  each  such  uiul 
having  a  sub-paragraph,  these  being  lettered  successively  with  the  first  letters  ol  dx 
alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  etc.  Thus  in  a  division  attack  order  Par,  3  (o)  would  refer  to  die 
1st  or  leading  infantry  brigade,  Par,  3  (b)  to  the  2nd  infantry  brigade.  Par.  3  (f) 
to  the  artillery,  etc. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  instructions  pertaining  to  several  or  all  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  command  may  be  grouped  in  sub-paragraphs  lettered 
with  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet,  x,  y,  z. 

Par.  4.  This  paragraph  contains  administrative  instructions  immediately  con- 
nected with  tactical  operations,  covering  such  matters  as  supply,  transportation, 
movement  of  trains,  traffic  control,  disposition  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  etc. 
Routine  administrative  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  operattoo  in  ques- 
tion, should  not  be  included  in  this  paragraph. 

Par,  5,  This  paragraph  covers  all  maftprg  rplatipp  to  intercomitiunication.  It 
would  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  signal  troops,  lines  of  information  to  be  established, 
code,"!  and  signals  to  be  used,  location  or  successive  locations  of  the  command  posts 
of  superior  and  subordinate  units,  etc.  In  a  very  small  command  this  paragraph 
might  include  simply  a  statement  of  the  place  where  the  command  wotild  be  found, 
or  where  messages  for  him  might  be  sent. 

The  ending  of  the  order  includes  the  authentication  or  signature,  and  the  distribu- 
tion. The  order  may  be  signed  by  the  commander  himself,  or  it  may  be  authenti- 
cated:    "By  order  {or  command — in  case  of  a  general  officer)  of "  and 

signed  by  a  staff  officer.  Custom  varies  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  nc 
great  importance,  as  the  commander  is  the  responsible  person  in  any  case, 
p  Distribution.  Following  the  signature  is  a  notation  showing  the  subordinates  to 
whom  the  order  is  issued.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  routine.  For  example,  "  normal 
distribution,"  or  "  Distribution  A,"  would  mean  certain  definite  schedules.  "  Dis- 
tribution B,"  a  special  schedule,  etc.  In  the  case  of  large  commands  issuing  printed 
or  minicogra plied  orders,  routine  distribution  sheets  showing  the  schedules,  may  be 
issued  with  the  orders,  thus :  —  copies  to  C.  O.  ist  Inf.  Brig.,  etc.  There  may  be 
a  list  by  name  or  by  office,  of  the  various  subordinates,  and  each  may  be  required 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  his  copy,  and  indicate  time  of  receipt  by  placing  the  tune 
and  his  initials  opposite  his  name  or  designation  on  the  retained  copy,  or  distribu- 
tion list.  When  necessary  the  manner  of  distribution  may  also  be  indicated,  (or 
example :  "  Dictated  to  —  and  — ;  copy  by  miiunted  messenger  to  — ."  It  is  of 
course  of  vital  importance  that  the  commander  or  a  responsible  staff  officer  shoold 
make  certain  tliat  the  order  is  actually  received  by  every  principal  subordinate 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  its  execution.  Copies  or  synopses  of  important 
orders  should  he  sent  to  the  next  immediate  superior,  and  this  should  be  indicated 
on  the  distribution  list,  thus :    "  Synopsis  by  telegraph  to  division  commander  at  — ." 

Omitted  paragnif-hs.  In  the  orders  of  small  commands  certain  paragraphs  of  the 
roni|ilcte  standard  order  may  be  omitted,  noiahly  Par.  4  in  the  case  of  an  organiza- 
tion having  no  trains.  The  other  paraj^raphs  may  be  rc-numbcred,  but  it  is  better 
to  put  in  all  the  luimliers  .iiid  leave  the  nmitted  paragraphs  blank,  in  order  tc 
preserve  the  form,  thus : 

I.  \o  further  informatimi  of  the  enemy  or  nur  own  troops. 

4.  N'l)  instruction.*. 

Atliiiinislralivc  order?;  do  nut  fullow  the  J-jiaragraph  form  of  field  orders.  The*' 
Nhiuild  nevcrtheli'-'S  he  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  with  heading,  pan^raphed 
hiidy.  and  ending. 

Field  orders  arc  numbered  scri.illy  in  chronological  order  in  each  command.  The 
series  of  numbers  ni.iy  run  for  a  calendar  year,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Outlines  {or  ortkrs  on  the  standard  Umu  and  a  nmnljer  of  examples  of  typical 
ort/crs,  will  lie  foiiud  in  the  Appendix  ant.\  rt^T'.ivxftV^oul  W*  \fx.\. 


Annexes. 

The  sub-paragraphs  of  Par.  3  of  the  field  order  of  a  lai^c  command  which  deal 
witb  operations  of  the  auxiliary  arms,  should  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  the  part 
Ifait  these  anns  play  in  the  team  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  contain  so 
much  information  as  is  necessary  to  ensure  proper  co-operation  between  the  infantry 
and  the  auxiliary  arms.  The  mission  of  the  auxiliary,  with  its  assignments,  positions 
tad  general  duties,  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient. 

Based  on  these  orders,  the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  arms  prepare  field  orders 
for  thdr  own  commands,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  infantry  brigade  commanders, 
for  example,  prepare  orders  for  their  subordinates.  When  practicable  these  field 
orders  of  the  auxiliaries  are  attached  to  the  field  order  of  the  higher  unit,  and  issued 
with  it  as  "aiuicxcs."  In  this  way  a  better  co-operation  is  insured,  without  too 
tttDch  detail  in  the  priiKipal  field  order. 

Administrative  Orders. 

Par.  4  of  the  field  order  contains  necessarv  general  plans  relating  to  routes  of 
Eontmunication,  supply,  traffic  control,  disposition  of  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
Dtber  administrative  matters.  Detailed  instructions  are  included  in  an  "  annex  "  to 
P^.  4,  or  in  an  "  administrative  order,"  attached  to  and  issued  with  the  field  order. 

Annexes  and  administrative  orders  are  seldom  issued  by  commands  less  than  a 
division,  the  necessary  instructions  being  all  included  in  the  field  orders.  In  division 
uk)  higher  commands  they  are  usually  issued  with  the  first  field  order  for  an  attack. 
if  sufficient  time  in  preparation  is  allowed.  In  the  subsequent  operations  time  will 
often  not  permit  the  issue  of  complete  annexes,  aixl  any  ct^nges  in  the  plans  for  the 
auxiliary  arms  are  announced  at  the  proper  places  in  subsequent  field  orders. 

Maps.    Tables. 

Map  references  in  field  orders  should  be  limited  if  practicable  to  the  standard 
maps  m  the  possession  of  the  subordinates  to  whom  the  orders  are  issued.  In  this 
caje  maps  need  not  accompany  the  orders.  It  will  often,  in  the  case  of  brge  units, 
be  oeccssary  to  prepare  special  maps  for  certain  operations.  These  would  show 
tr«^  diipositions,  zones  of  action,  defensive  works,  traffic  routes,  etc.  Lack  of 
time  and  facilities  will  usually  make  it  impossible  to  produce  enough  copies  of  these 
tptdtl  maps  to  accompany  each  copy  of  the  order.  In  such  case  a  limited  number 
are  issued  to  those  who  will  most  need  them,  and  copies  should  be  posted  in  various 
headquarters  where  subordinates  may  consult  them.  Combat  orders  of  the  small 
iafanlry  units  must  ordinarily  include  no  map  references,  and  be  based  upon  the 
terrain  alone. 

Orden  of  large  units  may  often  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  tables  or  graphic 
cherts  as  aimcxes  to  the  orders.  These  would  include  march,  entraining,  relief  and 
oMtpost  tables,  march  graphics,  etc. 

Orden  for  the  smaller  units  should  never  be  issued  from  a  map  alone.  An 
examimtion  or  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  should  always  be  made. 

Conferetices. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  orders  should  be  free  from  argument,  discussion  and 
explanation.  If  explanations  be  considered  necessary  in  any  case  they  should  be 
jpvm  in  a  confererKc  between  the  commander  and  the  subordinate  or  subordinates 
cooremed,  at  the  time  of  or  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  order.  In  the 
case  of  the  tmill  units  the  leader,  having  given  his  orders,  will  usually  conclude  by 
Mldnf .  "  any  questions  ?  " 

It  riioold  be  distinctlv  understood  that  such  conferences  are  for  the  purpose  of 
dtariof  tip  anv  doubtful  points  in  the  order,  and  not  to  allow  criticisms  of  the 
ooBMnander's  plan,  or  to  develop  discussions  and  arguments.    As  to  whether  t«a.<«\cs. 
for  orders  shall  be  explained,  this  is  a  matter  for  t\w  corraw&nAcr  \o  &tc!\&K.  "Vvk. 
fact  dat  be  has  ordered  certain  things  done  should  he  «utE«aen\  Vo  \n«u«  ^^<Ka  Vr^ 
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performance  by  all  subordinates.  During  training,  explanation  of  the  reasotti  for 
things  should  be  the  rule.  During  actual  operations  it  should  be  and  will  be  At 
exception. 

When  references  are  made  to  localities  shown  on  available  maps  these  should  be 
pointed  out  to  subordinate  leaders. 

In  the  case  of  smaller  forces,  issuing  dictated  or  verbal  orders,  the  conference  (if 
any)  takes  place  at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  orders.  It  is  desirable  that  the  confer- 
ence be  held  at  a  place  of  observation  aiTording  a  view  of  the  terrain  on  which  tbc 
f>peration  is  to  take  place,  the  commander  pointing  out  on  the  ground  the  localities 
referred  to  in  his  order. 

Time  of  Issue  of  Orders.    Time  Required  for  Circulation. 

The  time  at  which  orders  should  be  issued  is  a  matter  of  importance  calling  fv 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment.  In  view  of  the  ever-present  possibility  of  a  change 
of  the  situation  which  may  require  a  change  of  plan,  orders  should  evidently  bt 
issued  no  earlier  than  necessary.  It  is  difHcult  enough  to  plan  for  the  present  and 
impossible  to  plan  far  into  the  future,  so  far  as  tactical  operations  are  concerned. 

In  general  the  smaller  the  unit  the  less  the  time  between  the  issue  and  the  execu- 
tion of  orders.  The  orders  of  a  section  in  combat  are  issued  for  immediate  cxecn- 
tion.  Those  of  an  army  must  necessarily  be  issued  hours  or  even  days  in  advam 
of  execution. 

An  order  must  reach  all  concerned,  in  am]>]c  time  to  permit  them  to  digest  ia 
contents  and  make  any  necessary  preparations  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  to  be  remembeitd 
that  a  division  does  not  issue  orders  to  its  infantry  platoons.  The  orders  of  higfas 
command  pass  down  to  the  next  lower  commanders  only,  who  in  turn  must  shidjr 
these  orders,  estimate  the  situation,  issue  and  distribute  orders  to  th^ir  subordinates, 
and  this  continues  through  the  chain  of  conmiand  down  to  the  individual  soldier. 

Experience  during  the  World  War  indicates  that  at  least  the  following  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  complete  distribution  of  orders,  from  the  instant  of 
signature  by  the  higher  commander : 
In  a  regiment,  i^  hours. 
In  a  brigade,  3  hours. 
In  a  division.  6  hours. 

In  some  cases  much  more  time  may  he  necessary.  The  necessary  time  must  fce 
learned  by  experience. 

Complicated  orders  should  not  be  issued  late  at  night,  usually  not  after  IIJ» 
p.  m.  If  they  cannot  be  issued  prior  to  that  hour  it  will  be  better,  if  possible,  to 
wait  until  the  following  morning. 

The  ciniilation  of  orders  may  often  be  expedited  by  a  preliminary  or  wamtn; 
order,  which  iwrmits  certain  necessary  preparations  to  be  made. 

Su|jerifir  commanders  may  also  outline  their  plans  in  conference  with  their 
immediate  suhcirdinales.  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  formal  order.  This  enable 
the  subordinates  to  eslimale  the  situation  and  make  certain  preparations.  Ewtt 
commander  or  U-adcr.  of  whatever  rank,  slionid  keep  his  second  in  command  or  a 
truster!  staff  oflicer  advised  in  a  general  way  of  his  plans  for  the  future,  as  a  pre- 
cautiuii  in  the  event  that  a  ch;nige  of  enmmand  Iioconies  necessary. 

Verbal  Orders. 

.'\s  verbal  orders  (including  commands  and  signals)  will  l>e  the  almost  invariable 
form  in  the  small  infantry  units,  ihcir  importance  warrants  a  few  remarks.  ' 

II  is  more  diflWuh  Id  give  a  gu.id  veriwl  nrdor  than  a  good  written  order.  A 
writlni  nrder  ni.iy  he  studicrl,  and  ernirs  or  omissions  corrected  before  it  is  issued 
In  Ihe  case  nf  a  vtrhai  nnii-r,  iiuwcver.  the  Icarkr  must  he  ([iiite  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  exactly  what  he  is  g<iing  tu  s;iy,  bcfurc  lie  (i]>cns  his  mouth.  If  he 
stuniMcs  through  Iiis  nrrlcr,  rcpeatini;  and  ci>rrccttng  hini-elf  as  he  proceeds,  he  is  j 
very  n/it  (<>  be  misunderslo"d.  and  certain  tn  undermine  the  confidence  of  hi* 
subiirdiiiatcs.    On  the  other  hand  a  go(«l  veTW\  utAcr  \\a,s  xi  vwotc  stimulating  effect 
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on  thoK  who  receive  it  than  any  written  order  could  possibly  have.  There  is  no 
lurer  indicalion  of  the  training  and  capacity  of  a  leader  than  his  verbal  orders — 
and  this  is  instinctively  felt  by  all  who  listen  to  him.  If  the  leader  knows  the  game 
and  is  sure  of  himself,  the  language  and  tone  of  his  verbal  orders  will  show  it,  and 
to^Mre  the  confidence  of  his  men. 

Verbal  orders  should  follow  the  same  form  and  sequence  as  written  orders, 
riiould  contain  the  same  information  and  instructions,  and  be  couched  in  the  same 
language,  except  that  they  will  take  a  more  conversational  form,  including  the  use 
of  the  pronouns  I  and  you,  etc. 

A  verbal  order  has  no  heading  nor  ending,  or  rather  these  are  contained  in  the 
person  of  the  leader  and  the  time  and  place  of  issue.  Neither  the  order  nor  its 
paivraphs  are  numbered.  If  a  map  be  available  the  leader  will  point  out  localities, 
if  this  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding. 

If  the  order  be  relatively  long  the  leader  should  make  notes  of  what  he  wishes  to 
ny,  and  may  cause  his  subordinates  to  take  notes,  in  which  case  it  becomes  prac- 
tkaOy  a  dictated  order. 

Thus  the  order  of  a  sergeant  leading  the  point  of  an  advance  guard,  might  be 
■■  follows: 

(Par.  I.)  "  It  was  reported  last  night  that  the  enemy  had  a  battalion  at  South 
Plattsburgh,  6  miles  down  this  road.  Otir  company  is  the  advance  guard,  our 
platoon  tlw  advance  partv.    We  march  at  !*  i^o.  five  minutes  from  now." 

(Par.  2.)  "  We  are  tKe  point.  We  march  on  this  main  road,  keeping  200  yards 
ahead  of  the  advance  party. ' 

(Par.  J.)  "  Jones,  you  will  lead.  Take  the  right  of  the  road  and  observe  to  the 
front  and  right.  Wilson,  follow  Jones  at  ab«>ut  10  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  observe  to  the  front  and  left.  etc. 

(Per.  4.)    (No  administrative  details  in  this  case.) 

(Par.  5.)    "  I  will  follow  Wilson  at  alxnit  10  >-ards," 

In  (his  case  Par.  4  is  omitted.  In  other  cases  alt  but  Par.  3  might  be  omitted. 
For  example,  if  a  hostile  aerophne  should  appear,  the  sergeant  woukl  estimate  the 
shnalion  and  order  and  signal :    "  Halt.    Lie  down.    In  the  ditches." 

Various  examples  of  verbal  orders  will  be  found  herein  and  in  the  course  in 
Musketry.    Others  will  be  found  in  the  problems  issued  by  the  various  service 


EIGHTH  LESSON. 
GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ATTACK. 
The  problcins  which  confront  the  attacker  in  carr>-ing  out  his  mission,  are  many 
and  various.  Each  of  them  is  interwoven  with  all  the  others  in  such  manner  that 
tl  is  impossible  to  consider  them  separately.  We  will  therefore  consider  them 
collectively,  pointing  out  their  intimate  relation,  and,  finally,  the  principles  and 
methods  ap|»icable  to  their  solution. 

1.  ItiirBigtnct.  Inasmuch  as  all  his  operations  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
litnation  which  confronts  him,  the  first  problem  of  the  attacker  is  that  of  itttelligrnce 
or  information.  The  number  of  things  that  must  be  known  by  those  who  plan  the 
operations  of  a  great  army  are  so  tnany  that  a  mere  list  of  them  would  fill  a  volume. 
Tnere  are  two  grand  sulwUvisions  of  intelligence,  first,  all  those  things  which  per- 
tain to  oar  own  forces,  and,  second,  those  which  pertain  to  the  enemy.  The  former 
sboald  beaccuiately  known  (though  too  often  they  are  not).  The  latter  are  always 
matters  of  more  or  less  uncertainty.' 

2.  Ptaiu  and  orders.  Based  upon  his  information,  the  attacker  nmsl  prepare  his 
ftant  of  operation  and  the  orders  necessary  to  carry  out  these  plans. 

3.  Ccmctmtratiom  of  force.    Victory  is  won  by  the  ronrcnlralion  of  superior  force 
at  the  critical  or  decisive  point  or  pcrints.     Accordingly  the  concentralinn  n<  Kvs. 
foms.  inrhidinc  troops,  material  and  supplies,  is  att  eaiVv  %tA  \TO\nT\%iA.  \>\Oj«kw 
of  lac  attiMi. 
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4.  Movement  of  troops  and  supplies.  The  concentration  of  forces  involves  pnib- 
lems  of  movement,  of  troops  and  supplies,  including  routes  and  vehicles  and  all  da 
pertains  thereto,  and  marches  by  troops. 

5.  Surprise.  If  the  enemy  be  aware  of  the  concentration  or  intended  concen- 
tration of  force,  he  in  turn  can  and  will  concentrate  his  own  forces  at  the  crttiol 
locality,  and  may  be  able  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  attacker.  It  is  accordit^Iy  higtih 
important  that  the  attack  be  delivered  as  a  surprise. 

6.  Deployment.  The  attacker's  troops  will  arrive  at  the  locality  selected  f« 
concentration  in  the  column  formations  employed  in  the  route  movements  of  trocp? 
Such  formations  arc  quite  unsuitable  for  battle.  So  the  attacker,  having  effected  hii 
concentration,  is  next  confronted  with  the  problem  of  deployment  or  suitable  dii- 
tribution  of  his  troops  in  battle  formation. 

7.  Fire  and  movement  in  battle.  Modern  combat  consist  essentially  in  the  adii-anct 
of  the  attacker's  infantry  against  the  defender  and  into  the  terrain  which  he 
occupies.  This  advance  is  made  possible  by  the  fire  of  all  the  attacker's  weapons^ 
The  attack  is  accordingly  a  combination  of  fire  and  movement.  These  two  tneav 
must  be  intelligently  combined  to  achieve  the  ultimate  aim  of  battle,  to  push  man- 
power forward  into  the  enemy's  position  and  ultimately  break  down  his  resistance 
by  the  shock  or  threatened  shock  of  personal  contact, 

8.  Co-ordination,  control  and  direction.  In  order  that  the  attacker's  power  ma? 
be  effectively  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  it  is  necessarT,-  that  hi) 
forces  be  properly  co-ordinalcd,  controlled,  and  directed  at  everj-  stage  of  the  com- 
bat. This  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  organization  and  the  hierarchy  of 
command,  and  involves  many  subsidiary  problems,  including  intelligence  ser^ncr. 
intercommunication,  the  preparation  of  correct  plans,  issue  of  orders,  etc. 

f>.  Continuity  of  the  attack.  Modern  comliat  between  large  forces  seldom  con- 
sists in  a  single  clash  of  the  twu  opponents,  in  which  the  issue  of  battle  is  decided  in 
a  few  hours.  The  attacker,  having  seized  the  initiative,  can  retain  it  only  by  per- 
sistent aggressiveness.  Usually,  therefore,  he  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a 
continued  action,  a  .nislainrd  effort,  extending  over  days  or,  with  occasional  lulls  in 
the  action,  over  weeks  and  even  months.  Modern  military  organization  and  tactics 
are  in  great  measure  based  upon  the  requirement  of  continuity  of  effort. 

10.  The  assault.  The  attack  which  progresses  by  fire  and  moii'ement.  logicaDT 
culminates  in  an  assault  of  the  enemy  in  his  position,  involving  the  shock  of  personal 
contact  between  the  oj>iK)sing  forces.  The  fire  of  all  weapons  and  the  maneu^-er  of 
the  infantry,  arc  conducted  in  such  nuimcr  as  In  prcjiarc  the  way  for  the  as<ault 
which  clinches  the  victory.  The  assault  will  never  Ite  simultaneous  along  an  extended 
front,  but  will  be  delivered  here  and  there  bv  the  smaller  units  as  opportunity  is 
i>ffcred. 

1 1.  P.xploilalion.  The  mere  defeat  of  the  opposing  forces  is  not  the  sole  arm  of 
the  attacker.  He  is  not  like  the  Imxor  who  is  content  to  win  a  technical  deciston 
"  iin  jHiints,"  liul  seeks  tn  .vlministcr  a  "  kmx-k-dut."  The  purpose  ot  war  is  W 
imjiosc  our  will  upon  the  enemy.  ;inil  [his  is  onliiiariiy  accomplished  by  completeK 
breaking  dtiwn  his  resistance,  that  is,  dcsirnyiiig  his  armed  forces.  Accordinfly. 
the  attacker,  having  driven  the  enemy  from  his  jiosilinn.  must  exploit  his  succf." 
hy  inllicting  all  pns-ihle  damage  upiin  his  defeated  opponent.  This  exploitation  will 
be  iHith  lix-al  and  gencrnl.  Lcnnl  successes  shnidd  he  promptly  followed  up  by 
ulilii^ing  the  supports  and  reserves  of  the  smaller  unils.  When  the  enemy  gives  way 
on  an  extended  front  the  general  reserves  are  employed  to  exploit  the  success.  Thii 
is  acciimjili'shed  hy  niean-^  of  a  jironipt  and  vigrmms  pur.^iuit. 

12.  .Security,  The  defender,  unlc-s  hnpelessly  outnumbered  and  outclassed,  nay 
be  expected  to  oppose  a  sUmt  resistance  to  the  attack.  And  he  will  not  limit  him- 
.sfJf  in  merely  firing  upon  the  attacker's  tmnps  during  ibcir  advance.    He  wiD  bt 

constantly  cm  the  h'ukoiit  for  and  wiH  taVc  pvon^vv  aivawu^c  o\  mvj  o^^QortniHty 
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for  ^i^TCftsive  action  in  the  form  of  counter  attack.  The  attacker,  therefore,  at 
every  stage  of  the  combat,  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  providing  security  for 
Im  troops  against  both  the  fire  and  counter  attack  of  the  defense.  Many  things  are 
iOTOlvcd  in  the  provision  of  security. 

I  J.  Rtinfortement  and  supply.  Modern  combat  consumes  both  men  and  material 
•t  a  laptd  rate.  The  attacker  must  provide  for  the  continual  replacement  of  killed, 
woaoied  and  especially  exhausted  men,  by  a  stream  of  fresh  troops.  He  must  also 
provide  the  necessary  supplies,  especially  ammunition,  water  and  food,  and  arrange 
for  their  transportation  and  delivery  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  and  places 
as  diey  may  be  required  by  the  troops. 

14.  Ezvcualioft  of  wounded  and  prisoners.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  prob- 
lana  of  the  attack  is  the  collection  and  movement  to  the  rear  of  wounded  and 
priaoners,  known  as  evacuation. 

Each  of  these  larger  problems  involves  nian^  considerations,  some  of  them  of 

1  importance  in  themselves.    In  their  solution  we  apply  certain  principles  and 

"Is  based  upon  long  experience.  Let  us  now  consider  these  principles  and  their 
e  application  to  the  problems  we  have  stated. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OFFENSIVE  COMBAT,  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ATTACK. 
Printiptes  of  the  art  of  war  not  rigid.    Warfare  is  far  from  being  a  precise 
ttieocc    There  is  probably  no  other  line  of  human  endeavor  which  is  less  subject 
tD  fixed  rules  and  ngid  methods  of  procedure.    And  this  is  especially  true  of  combat 
'  — <he  most  important  operation  of  war. 

The  rules  and  principles  of  war  or  tactics,  such  as  they  are,  are  common  sense 

* il  upon  experience  and  precedent.    It  has  been  found  that  a  certain  method  of 

■Jure  has  repeatedly  given  good  results  in  certain  situations.  From  this  we 
ce  a  principle  for  our  own  guidance  in  similar  situations.  But  no  two  situations 
\  are  ever  exactly  al3ce.  An  apparently  insignificant  difference  in  the  situation  may 
>  <^  for  radically  different  methods  of  procedure. 

iAccofdii^ly,  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war  arc  usually  stated  in  very  general 
tenm.  acrompanied  by  the  cautions  that  the  proper  procedure  "  depends  upon  cir- 
omtttances."  that  we  "  must  keep  aloof  from  rigid  forms  or  models,"  and  that 
*  tbere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  '  normal '  formation,"  etc. 
t  Principles  thus  stated  tn  general  and  indefinite  terms  make  comparatively  little 
!  iopression  on  the  mind  of  a  student  not  previously  familiar  with  the  subject.  They 
|fvc  rise  to  a  doire  for  more  specific  information  which  can  be  used  as  an  actual 
faoAt  to  one's  conduct.  Also  the  student  will  not  fail  to  note  that  some  of  the 
principles  are  apparently  in  violent  conflict  with  each  other.  This  does  not  mean 
tfwt  any  of  them  is  wror^.  But  it  does  mean  that  when  confronted  with  an  actual 
littBtion  the  omnnander  must  decide  which  of  two  or  more  conflicting  principle*) 
is  applicable.  That  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Jodpnent,  common  sense  and  reasoning  power  in  meeting  an  emergency.  This 
Knowkclge  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  one's  actions,  not  as  restriction  upon  them. 

Good  Practice  in  Tactict. 
Whatever  one  undertakes  he  should  be  familiar  with  itie  methods  that  have  come 
ao  be  recognized  as  "  good  practice  "  in  that  particular  line  of  endeavor.  This 
fatowkdge  serves  as  a  guide,  but  in  meeting  his  own  situations  one  will  never  pro- 
cerd  m  exactly  die  same  manner  as  somebody  else  in  the  past.  There  is  al«rays 
won  than  ooe,  and  tbere  are  often  many  solutions  to  a  military  problem.  Any  one 
of  acvcnl  different  Unes  of  procedure  may  produce  satisfactory  resuhs  if  vigorously 


Oae  writer  has  stated  that  "  the  principles  of  the  ait  ol  im  ax«  cnuL'nc>aX«&.  \v 
iHttr  Ihal  we  aay  nodenund  the  risk  that  we  take  \i\  vkAa.\\n^  xVem"    "^o  *i«.  -• 
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may  add  that  a  smashing  of  rules  and  a  violation  of  precedent  is  in  itsdf  an  im- 
portant principle  of  the  art  of  war.  But  if  we  apparently  violate  a  rule  we  sbndd 
do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  as  to  success  or  faihat 
and  not  merely  because  we  did  not  know  the  rule. 

Risk  is  inherent  in  all  the  operations  of  war.  Decisive  results  are  usually  obtahid 
only  by  radical  procedure.  The  commander  who  never  takes  any  risks  will  new 
achieve  decisive  results.  He  not  only  risks  failure  but  courts  it.  The  old  nyiq 
that  "  fortune  favors  the  bold,"  is  specially  appHcable  to  military  operations. 

These  are  important  principles  of  the  art  of  war  which  overlie  all  other  prindplti 
But  when  we  take  a  risk  we  should  know  Just  how  much  risk  we  are  takii^.  Vli'i 
should  know  the  relative  probability  of  success  or  failure  and  the  probable  rcsnlG 
of  each.  We  should  balance  these  against  each  other  in  deciding  to  take  or  not  t; 
take  the  risk.  And  we  should  take  all  the  necessary  precautions  to  increase  th 
results  of  success  and  minimize  those  of  failure.  The  commander  who  takes  grs 
risks  merely  because  he  is  ignorant  that  he  is  taking  risks,  and  who  likewise  beamt 
of  ignorance,  fails  to  take  precautions  against  the  consequences  of  failure,  is  son 
to  come  to  grief. 

Essential  Qualities  of  Commanders. 

Caution  and  boldness  are  necessary  characteristics  of  the  successful  commaiidff. 
They  are  by  no  means  inconsistent,  but  each  is  essential  to  the  other.  To  wis 
success  we  must  proceed  boldly,  taking  all  necessary  precautions.  On  the  otto 
hand  timidity  and  foolhardiness  are  most  undesirable  qualities,  either  of  which  w3 
bring  on  disaster.  Either  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance.  A  weak  character 
will  be  afraid  to  venture  on  the  unknown,  and  will  accomplish  nothing.  A  strao; 
character  will  take  unwarranted  and  foolish  risks.  A  knowledge  of  the  game  is  tbc 
safeguard.    It  substitutes  boldness  and  caution  for  rashness  and  timidity. 

The  risks  apparently  taken  by  successful  commanders  are  really  not  so  risky  w 
they  appear,  Tliey  are  simply  the  positive  measures  of  strong  characters,  based  ce 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  combats  inte 
Meuse-Argonne,  one  of  the  brigades  of  an  American  division  was  formed  in  coltme 
of  route  and  boldly  marched  several  miles  into  territory  ocaipied  (but  not  held)  bt 
the  enemy.  Tliis  was  apparently  a  violation  of  several  principles  relating  to  dij- 
pcrsion,  security  of  the  flanks,  moving  in  column  through  a  zone  of  artillery  and 
machine  giui  fire,  etc.  But  the  commander  correctly  judged  that  these  prinripks 
were  not  applicable  to  the  situation.  He  was  guided  by  the  principles  that  when  as 
enemy  is  disorganized  and  in  retreat  it  is  safe  to  adopt  measures  that  wouU  be 
suici<lal  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  foe  whose  fighting  power  was  unimpaired,  anl 
that  only  by  vigorous  measures  of  pursuit  can  the  full  fruits  of  victoiy  be  reaped 

The  commander  should  be  familiar  with  methods  of  good  practice  m  the  art  of 
war.  This  knowledge  will  guide  him  in  reaching  an  intelligent  decision  in 
situation  which  confront-  him,  lie  .slinuki  Ih;  able  to  judge  correctly  the  rehtnc 
chances  of  success  or  failure  in  any  prnposcd  line  of  procedure,  and  the  profaaUe 
relative  consequences  of  each.  Ife  should  know  that  inaction  usually  involves  gtatt 
risk.  He  should  act  with  boldness,  hasid  upon  knnwlcdge  and  experience,  and 
tempered  and  controlled  by  prudence  and  caution.  And  he  must  realize  that  in  wx' 
success  is  the  only  criterion.  If  tie  fails  to  achieve  results  no  exaises  that  he  oheyti 
orders  or  followed  tlie  "  rules  "  can  lie  ar(-e])lcd.  In  war  it  is  not  simple  obedtRiR 
to  orders  that  is  demanded,  hut  rrsulls.    Tliis  is  the  mnst  important  of  all  princ^ki 

The  principles  of  the  art  of  war  are  nol  mathcniatiuilly  rigid  rules.  They  ait 
clastic,  and  tlicir  cnrrcrt  interprclatioTi  and  application  requires  a  high  degree  «f 
judgment.  There  is  no  complete  pn-cedcnt  fur  any  military  situation,  but  there  St 
always  precedents  which  serve  to  guide  us.  and  these  have  been  epitomixed  as  * 
principles  of  the  art  of  war. 

Latitude  allo-.i-rd  commanders  oj  diffcrcii!  grades.  The  amount  of  ktttude 
allnwci  in  the  exerci.se  of  judgment  and  initiative  by  a  commander  varies  direcdr 
as  his  rank.    The  b-iltle  formatiims  of  ;\  mVrt  \iccrn\\c  \w*ti;  cOTw^Aeit  and  less  sab|«t 
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to  rule  as  the  size  of  the  unit  increases.  While  the  initiative  of  subordinates  should 
not  be  unduly  cramped,  yet  on  the  other  hand  uniformity  of  tactical  doctrines  and 
methods  throughout  the  army  is  most  necessary.  The  initiative  exercised  by  a 
subordinate  must  be  within  the  limits  appropriate  to  his  rank.  Standard  fomiations 
And  methods  are  prescribed  so  far  as  it  is  wise  and  practicable  to  do  so,  thus 
■uaring  uniformity  and  eliminating  unnecessary  and  undesirable  exercise  of  judg- 
ment b)'  subordinates.  We  find  that  the  formations  of  the  squad  are  quite  rigidly 
prescribed  in  the  drill  regulations,  those  of  the  battalion  are  merely  outlined,  and 
vrhen  we  come  to  the  army  we  find  no  prescribed  formation,  the  matter  being  left 
entiftly  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander. 

Tactict  Dependent  Upon  the  Weapons  Employed. 

A  very  casual  study  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  war  will  show  that  tactical 
methods  have  always  been,  in  large  measure,  dependent  upon  the  weapons  in  vogue 
at  any  particular  time.  Nevertheless  we  are  frequently  told  that  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  warfare  are  eternal,  that  they  do  not  change  with  time  and  the 
de^'elojmKnt  of  weapons — that  it  is  only  the  methods  of  applying  them  that  change. 
The  reason  for  this,  which  the  leader  of  troops  will  do  wefl  to  remember,  is  that 
the  principal  weapon  employed  in  warfare  is  the  human  machine— man  himself. 
The  most  important  principles  of  the  art  are  those  which  are  based  upon  the 
dwract eristics  or  peculiarities  of  this  living  weapon.  Mechanical  weapons  change 
and  develop,  but  the  nature  of  man  has  not  clianged  and  will  not  change.  That  is 
«iiy  the  ntost  important  principles  are  eternal — they  are  Ivased  upon  the  character- 
istics of  an  unchangeable  weapon. 

Principles  applicable  to  forces  of  any  jtrr.  In  general  the  priiKiples  of  the  art 
o(  war  are  applicable  to  forces  of  any  size.  Many  of  them  apply  even  to  the  conduct 
of  the  individual  soldier. 

Let  us  now  consider,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  general  problems  of  the  attack 
to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred. 

INTELLIGENCE. 
Intelligence  or  information  is  the  basis  of  all  plans  fur  military  ofieralions,  from 
those  of  the  individual  soldier  in  combat,  t<>  those  of  an  army. 

The  usual  sources  of  intelligence  are :  The  air  service,  including  aerial  photog- 
'  raphy.  reconnaissance  by  all  anus,  observation  from  fixed  slatiuIl^,  pri^ncrs  of 
'■  war,  spies,  local  inhabitants,  maps,  captured  maps  and  documents,  captured  material, 
'     newspapers,  etc. 

The  collection  of  information  is  a  continuous  process.    .As  the  situation  is  con- 
stantly changing  in  most  of  its  as|>ects,  fresh  intelligence  is  constantly  rciuircd. 
It  is  necessary  not  onlv  as  a  basis  for  preliminary  pbns,  Init  as  a  guide  for  the  con- 
'    doct  of  every  phase  of  operations. 

The  information  at  the  disposal  of  higher  cnmniandcrs  is  a  mosaic  composed  of 
the  various  bits  of  inleUigence  received  from  all  sources.  An  apparently  trivial  fact 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  when  considered  in  conncctxin  with  other  facts. 
Thus  the  finding  of  a  certain  insignia  may  iiulicale  l<i  the  higher  command  the 
presence  of  a  certain  hostile  division  in  a  certain  Imality.  As  the  ralue  of  any 
particular  piece  of  news  may  sometimes  lie  a|j)ire<'iated  only  by  those  who  see  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  all  information  of  wliatever  nature  should  t>e  transmitted  to 
the  higher  connnands  with  a  promptness  deiK-nrling  ujioti  its  protnMc  importance. 
CoaTer«cly  intelligence  which  mav  l>e  of  vahie  to  the  smaller  organi/.-ition  i^  trans- 
■Mtlcd  to  diem  in  the  form  of  daily  intelligence  rcfMirts  or  btdlelins  from  the  higher 
bcadqnarteri,  or  by  special  messenger  wlK-tt  sufl'iclently  urgent. 

The  most  important  information  ronrcrning  the  enemv.  from  a  tactical  point  of 
view,  is  that  which  concerns  the  strength  and  cnm^H>siiion  of  his  fr>rces  in  anv 
locality.  Jheir  position,  especially  the  location  of  then  fVanVs,  »^<\  \\:«  TOW^tt:  %n& 
catent  of  their  defensive  or;gani«ition. 
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The  infomution  concerning  the  enemy  may  be  tjuite  detailed,  as  on  a  stabilized 
front  where  the  opposing  forces  have  been  long  in  contact,  or  it  may  be  almost 
totally  lacking,  as  m  the  case  of  an  unexpected  meeting  of  two  opposing  forces  in 
open  warfare.  Often  important  information  will  be  obtained  only  after  the  opening 
of  an  attack.  Attacks  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information  of  the 
enemy  are  sometimes  called  reconnaissance  in  force.  They  will  usually  develop  the 
situation  promptly.  A  large  proportion  of  the  available  force  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  an  attack  until  the  situation  is  reasonably  clear  as  a  result  of  recon- 
naissance. The  infonnation  of  the  enemy  will  always  be  incomplete,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  all  that^is  possible^ ___ 

PLANS  AND  ORDERS. 

Every  operation  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  prepared  plan, 
based  on  the  best  obtainable  infonnation,  and  promulgated  to  the  command  by 
definite  orders. 

Planning  and  the  issuance  of  orders  are  a  continuous  process.  The  plans  pre- 
pared and  order  issued  prior  to  an  attack  can  do  no  more  than  assemble  the  troops 
and  material  and  initiate  the  combat.  Further  plans  and  orders  must  be  contingent 
upon  developments. 

Plans  for  military  operations  should  be  of  the  simplest  nature.  Simplicity  is  the 
keynote  of  sane  tactical  procedure.  Only  the  simplest  plans  can  be  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  confusion  incident  to  combat — complicated  measures  invite 
disaster. 

Pbns  and  orders  must  be  clean  cut  and  definite.  Indecision,  irresolution  or  half- 
hearted measures  are  fatal.  A  ctnnmander  should  never  attempt  to  "  straddle  "  a 
Btualion  or  remain  "  on  the  fence,"  but  must  decide  definitely  to  do  one  thing  or 
another.  And  having  decided  upon  his  plan  he  should  stick  to  it  until  it  is  accom- 
plished or  until  it  has  become  evident  that  its  accomplishment  is  impo.<:sible.  Un- 
Oeccssary  changes  of  plan  destroy  the  confidence  of  subordinates  and  produce  con- 
fusion. If  the  commander  is  undecided,  his  indecision  will  be  soon  communicated 
to  those  under  him. 

Orders  should  provide  a  clear  and  definite  mission  for  every  fraction  of  the  com- 
mand.   (See  the  subjects  Estimate  of  the  Situation  and  Orders.) 

CONCENTRATION  OF  FORCE. 

Decisive  results  are  achieved  only  by  the  oflfensive,  and  a  successful  ofTensive 
implies  a  concentration  of  superior  force  at  the  point  of  attack,  wlialever  may  l>e 
the  situation  at  other  localities.  Indeed  the  chief  aim  of  the  defensive  should  be  to 
Bcoftomize  forces  in  order  to  make  troops  available  for  offensive  action  in  other 
places. 

Superior  force  usually  implies  superior  numbers,  though  there  are  other  important 
dements  of  superiority,  chief  of  which  arc  the  qtiality  of  troops,  morale  and  leader- 
afatp.  and  nature  of  equipment,  especially  in  such  items  as  artillery,  air  service  ami 
tanks.  Good  troops  can  defeat  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  larking 
in  training,  equipmetit,  discipline,  leadership,  and  above  all  in  tk<  n-ill  to  conqufr — as 
hntory  amply  proves.  Good  troops  are  skilled  in  maneuver,  whereas  green  troops 
nre  often  tmpostible  to  maneuver  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Good  troops  can  make 
Idok  marches  and  arrive  on  the  battlefield  ready  and  fit  for  combat,  whereas  a  few 
loRcd  marches  will  disintegrate  poor  troops.  Accordingly,  in  the  concentration  of 
Iotcc.  mobility  or  the  power  of  maneuver,  will  often  more  than  compensate  for 
infcriurity  of  numbers. 

The  principle  of  the  concenlralicm  of  force  is  applicable  to  units  of  any  size.  The 
■luooa  overcomes  a  hostile  resislawe  by  intelligently  maneuvering  its  two  sections 
■ad  bringing  their  combined  fire  power  to  bear.  Concentration  o(  (•»«%  \%  >\ia  vinv 
«l  an  tactica,  on  both  a  small  and  a  large  scale. 
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The  mere  assembly  of  masses  of  troops  and  supplies  in  one  locality  does  m^ 
alone  constitute  a  concentration  of  force.  The  force  must  be  intelligently  appt;e(i 
and  certain  common  mistakes  avoided. 

The  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  should  be  observed.  That  is  i-. 
say,  a  tactical  organization  should  be  held  together  and  employed  as  a  unit  wheneiT: 
possible.  Do  not  split  up  a  platoon,  a  company,  or  even  a  t»ttalion  unless  impera- 
tively necessary.  A  platoon  is  something  more  than  six  squads.  A  regiment  actiiu 
as  a  unit  is  a  more  effective  force  than  three  separate  battalions.  A  mixed  uic 
cannot  possibly  have  the  esprit,  morale  or  discipline  of  a  permanent  unit  under  it; 
proper  commander.  It  is  not  so  easily  controlled  nor  so  effective  in  battle.  ThfM 
platoons,  attacking  in  different  localities,  cannot  achieve  the  results  which  would  tc 
obtained  by  the  same  forces  concentrating  their  efforts  as  a  company. 

In  every  situation  of  a  large  command,  and  often  in  those  of  a  small  camnaai 
acting  alone,  there  will  be  several  missions  to  perform.  One  of  these  will  aln-aysbe 
of  paramount  importance.  The  commander  should  cleave  to  the  main  idea  and  ik: 
fritter  away  his  force  by  trying  to  accomplish  too  many  things  at  once.  As  mar.;, 
troops  as  possible  should  be  assigned  to  the  principal  mission,  as  few  as  possible  i? 
necessary  subordinate  missions,  and  relatively  unimportant  missions  postponed  cr 
abandoned.  A  small  unit  especially  (a  platoon,  for  example)  can  have  but  ont 
mission.  It  cannot  strike  effectively  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  Comlas 
which  offer  little  prospect  of  success,  or  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  general  pha. 
are  to  be  avoided.  Success  in  one  great  battle  will  cariy  with  it  all  minor  achien- 
ments  and  comjicnsatc  for  all  minor  defeats. 

The  reverse  of  concentration  is  dispersion.  A  mere  separation  of  the  parts  of  J 
command  is  not  necessarily  dispersion,  for  troops  must  be  distributed  for  comtaL 
They  should  not  be  so  massed  as  to  incur  undue  risk  of  losses  from  hostile  fire  cr 
counter  attack,  or  to  prevent  freedom  of  maneuver,  A  force  is  unduly  dispersed 
when  its  elements  are  so  separated  by  distance,  obstacles  or  lack  ot  intercom- 
munication, that  they  cannot  effectively  co-opcrale  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
common  mission,  or  supjwrt  each  other  in  ca'^e  of  emergency.  The  smaller  the  lorrt 
the  greater  the  danger  involved  in  dispersion.  A  division  separated  from  its  corps 
can  maintain  itself  for  a  considerable  time,  even  against  a  greatly  superior  fom 
A  platoon  separated  from  its  comiiany  is  promptly  overwhelmed. 

Detachments  during  Iwttle,  or  when  battle  is  expected,  are  to  be  avoided.  An 
rule  the  only  det.-tclimcnts  which  arc  justifiable  arc  those  which  "  contain  "  rcIatiTt^ 
larger  forces  of  the  enemy,  keeping  them  out  of  the  main  battle;  or  those  whitfc 
cover  the  flanks  or  the  line  of  retreat,  or  otherwise  provide  necessary  security'  ht 
the  force.  When  a  battle  opens  all  detachments  other  than  the  above  should  reioe 
the  main  I>ody,  "  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  " ;  unless  they  have  express  onkn 
not  to  do  so. 

MOVEMENT  OF  TROOPS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  concentration  of  furcc  nn  ihe  vast  scale  demanded  by  modern  war  require 
the  H-o  of  mechanical  traiispnrt^railroad  and  motor  truck.  Except  for  mo^■eIne!Sl 
im  a  small  scale  and  over  shnrt  liisianccs,  these  means  are  liabitually  emplin-ed  s 
conjunction  with  movements  by  marching. 

Movements  by  rail  or  truck  cannnt,  of  course,  he  conducted  in  the  near  preseft^ 
of  the  enemy.  .Accordingly,  the  troops  are  delivered  at  a  detraining  point  a  Si5t 
distance  from  the  front,  whence  they  proceed  by  marching.  If  the  front  be  iVmif 
strongly  held  by  troops  in  pnsiliim.  reinforcements  may  l)e  detrained  close  therfi* 
Hut  if  there  he  n<>  cuvering  troops  other  than  cavalry  and  small  detached  forces 
the  detraining  point  nnist  of  cnur.sc  lie  much  farther  to  the  rear. 

The  I'xatioH  and  cap.icity  of  the  ro,ids  and  railroads  will  accordingly  exerciwi 
great  inllucnce  on  the  s<.'lcction  of  Ihe  i^iint  of  attack  and  the  plans  for  concentraticA 
.■\s  the  capacity  of  the  routes  <>f  transportation  is  frefjucntly  inadequate  for  Ut* 
fi'iuenlrntUinf..  carefully  prepared  scheihilcs  of  movement  are  necessary,  in 
tn  utilise  exisliiifj  routes  to  the  best  po-siWe  a4\A'c\VaEc, 
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SURPRISE. 

The  element  of  surprise  is  usually  essential  to  the  success  of  an  attack.  Surpiue 
is  achieved  by  secrecy  in  preparation  and  vigor  and  rapidity  in  execution.  The 
enemy  must  be  prevented  from  gaining  knowledge  of  the  concentration.  Move- 
ments of  large  bodies  of  troops  by  day  can  hardly  escape  detection  by  hostile  vr 
scouts,  if  the  enemy  has  an  adequate  air  force.  Accordingly,  concentrationa  of 
troops  are,  under  such  circumstances,  accomplished  by  night  movements,  the  troopi 
being  concealed  in  woods  and  villages  by  day.  Small  units  take  advantage  of  danc- 
ness,  fog,  woods  or  other  natural  cover  to  move  forward  unobserved. 

An  attack  should  be  laimched  at  such  a  time  that  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
complete  it  before  darkness  intervenes.  Accordingly,  daybreak  is  the  favorite  tune 
for  launching  an  attack,  and  this  also  allows  the  final  preparations  to  be  made  under 
cover  of  darkness.  Small  forces  require  less  time  to  complete  an  action,  but  if  an 
attack  be  started  late  in  the  afternoon  there  may  not  be  time  to  complete  it,  or  Ae 
enemy,  even  if  defeated,  may  be  able  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 

The  auxiliary  arms,  especially  artillery  and  tanks,  must  be  massed  with  the  ssne 
precautions  as  to  secrecy  as  in  the  case  of  the  infantry.  Unusual  activities  should  be 
avoided.  The  artillery  bombardment  preceding  the  attack  naturally  gives  notice  of 
what  is  coming.  Accordingly,  it  should  usually  be  short  and  violent.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  long  bombardment  do  not  ordinarily  compensate  for  the  opportunity  6aa 
afforded  the  defender  to  reinforce  his  lines.  ; 

NINTH  LESSON.  ! 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OFFENSIVE  COMBAT  (Continued).  | 

DEPLOYMENT.  J 

The  final  approach  to  the  battlefield,  usually  from  a  point  of  detrainment  if 

known  as  the  approach  march,  and  because  of  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy 

be  made  on  foot. 

The  infantry  moves  to  the  battlefield  in  column  of  route  and  fights  tn  line  tf 
skirmishers.    The  change  from  column  to  line  of  battle  is  called  deployment 
the  reverse  maneuver  is  called  assembly  iti  column. 

Progress,  Maneuver  and  Control  of  Column  and  Line. 

Large  columns  can  utilize  the  roads  for  their  movements,  whereas  lines  of  si 
columns  (partial  deployments),  or  of  skirmishers,  must  move  across  counbj, 
which  is  slow,  difilicult  and  fatiguing.  Premature  deployment  wastes  time  ud 
unduly  fatigues  the  troops.  Also  large  columns  are  more  easily  controlled  by  it 
higher  commanders,  their  direction  of  march  is  easily  changed  and  they  can  rodi^ 
be  deployed,  or  otherwise  maneuvered  in  any  desired  direction.  A  line  of  «"" 
mishers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  difficult  to  control  and  maneuver,  even  wh( 
is  not  under  hostile  fire,  the  difliculty  increasing  rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  unit 
frontage  of  deployment.  As  a  rule  it  can  do  nothing  except  fire  and  move  dired 
to  the  front  or  rear.  Moreover  it  can  fire  only  to  the  front  or  obliquely  to  tiie  fnrt 
and  cannot  protect  its  own  flanks.  To  effect  even  a  slight  change  of  direction ' 
always  difficult  and  often  impossible.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  assemble  the  trop 
in  column  to  accomplish  a  change  of  direction.  On  the  other  hand  columns,  esp 
cially  large  columns,  are  incapable  of  delivering  effective  fire,  and  they  are  extmoe 
vulnerable  to  hostile  fire  of  all  kinds.  Small  columns  are  in  all  these  respecti 
intermediate  between  large  columns  and  line  of  skirmishers.  They  can  make  m 
rapid  progress  and  are  more  easily  controlled  and  maneuvered  than  a  line 
skirmishers,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  less  vulnerable  to  fire  than  large  cohn 
and  can  themselves  more  promptly  deploy  and  open  fire.  They  constitute,  in  fw 
partial  or  preliminary  deployment. 

The  usual  route  formation  is  the  column  of  squads.  The  small  columns  etnpk 
m  the  approach  to  the  firing  position  include  column  of  twos  or  files  (by  conqi 
or  platoon),  section  and  squad  columns,  all  as  prescribed  in  drill  reflations. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  in  approaching  the  battle  position  the  infantry 
Ikould  remain  in  targe  columns  of  route,  utilizing  the  roads  allotted  to  it,  as  long 
la  possible,  as  it  can  thus  prepress  most  rapidly.  Upon  entering  the  zone  in  which 
laty  are,  or  may  be  exposed  to  artillery  or  long-range  machine  gun  fire,  the  troops 
MJtislly  deploy  into  lines  of  small  columns  at  deploying  intervals,  decreasing  in 
imt  as  they  approach  the  front.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  fire  the  lead- 
nc  troops,  designated  for  the  firing  line,  deploy  as  skirmishers,  those  in  rear  remain- 
nm  in  small  columns,  as  a  rule,  until  they  likewise  are  ordered  into  the  firing  line. 
rfie  successive  maneuvers,  up  to  the  instant  of  deploying  as  skirmishers,  constitute 
vfaat  is  called  the  approach  march,  all  of  which  is  executed  in  columns  of  constant!;' 
lecreasing  size. 

Tinu  required  to  deploy  a  long  cotumri.  A  long  column  of  route  requires  a  con- 
iderable  time  to  deploy,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  which  troops  in  rear  must 
narch  to  reach  the  firing  line,  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the  movement  must  usuallj 
he  made  off  the  roads.  There  is  even  danger  in  such  a  ca.sc  that  if  the  enemy  be 
nddenly  encountered  (he  head  of  a  long  column  might  be  defeated  before  the  rear 
BOnld  come  into  action.  In  any  event,  a  long  time  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
Iqiloytnent  and  launch  the  attack,  and  time  is  always  of  the  greatest  value  in  military 
Iperations. 

Order  of  troops  in  column,  Parailcl  columns.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  two 
%sys.  First,  the  troops  in  column  stioutd  be  arranged  from  front  to  rear  in  the 
Brder  in  which  they  will  probably  be  needed.  Those  designated  for  the  assault 
tchelon  should  be  well  to  the  front,  and  the  bulk  of  the  artillery,  trains  (except  the 
■nmunition  wagons  of  the  small  units)  and  non-combatant  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Diumn.  Second,  the  approach  march  of  a  large  unit  should  be  made  in  several  ^ 
■xmllel  columns  of  route,  utilizing  such  roads  as  are  available  within  the  zone  or 
nmt  assigned  to  the  unit.  Even  if  a  road  to  the  front  is  not  continuous  it  can  be 
tffized  by  the  infantry  at  least,  occasional  movements  across  country  being  neces- 
tay.  Transport,  which  would  have  difficulties  if  off  the  road,  can  remain  on  the 
Mwigh  routes.  Several  columns  in  the  case  of  a  large  force  greatly  facilitate 
^ikn-ment.  A  force  in  two  columns  can  deploy  on  a  given  front  usually  in  less 
^■n  half,  often  in  much  less  than  half,  the  time  that  would  be  required  by  the  same 
^vce  if  in  single  column.  In  case  of  an  encounter  of  opposing  forces  one  which  is 
Ikvady  in  several  columns  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  an  equal  or  even  a 
^Mer  force  in  a  single  column. 

If  deplmment  to  the  flank  is  possible  this  is  also  facilitated  by  the  advance  in 
^cnl  columns.  In  such  a  case  the  column  on  the  exposed  flank,  or  both  flanks  if 
^re  be  more  than  two  columns,  should  consist  chiefly  of  combatant  troops,  the 
Wk  of  the  n<»]<ombatant  troops  and  general  trains  being  with  the  interior  columns. 
JLt  outer  columns  form  flank  guards  for  the  main  body. 

,  It  may  not  be  advisable,  however,  for  the  infantry  to  utilize  all  available  roads, 
■vrty  interfering  with  the  necc>sary  transport,  which  can  move  only  by  the  roads, 
■■eanlingly,  the  infantry  must  often  march  across  country. 

When  the  locality,  frontage  and  manner  of  deploj-ment  are  known,  the  approach 
hVch  should  of  course  be  arranged  to  facilitate  t'Uch  deployment. 

Stcimty.    Maimlenance  of  contact  and  direction.    Each  column  must  reconnoiter 

^i  cover  its  own  front  and  flanks  in  the  usual  manner  (except  when  moving  up 

^•B cftablished  or  stabilized  front),  and  mainuin  contaa  with  adjacent  columns. 

qifNXWching  the  dcp1i>)'ing  position  this  should  be  thoroughly  rccotinoiicrcd 

R  committing  the  troops  to  a  deployment.     The  pro|>cr  direction  of  advance 

^  be  DWtotatncd. 

im  the  approach  march  and  battle  deplo>-Tncnt  of  a  large  unit  in  mobile  warfare  1 
Id  be  about  as  follows;    ist  stage,  single  column  of  route,    snd  stage,  several   i  y 
Id  eatamm  of  route.   3rd  stage,  lines  of  small  columns.   4th  stage,  «nt  ot  tw»^  V'^ 
•  of  ricinntthen,  followed  by  supports  and  reserves  \n  \\ne&  o\  wcra?\  c^^nkoa. 
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Conduct  under  long  range  fire.  Infantry  cannot  combat  long  range  fire  of  ardllerr 
and  machine  guns.  In  the  attack  its  fire,  at  ranges  exceeding  looo  yards,  is  not 
sufficiently  effective  to  warrant  opening  fire.  It  should  therefore  advance  to  within 
1000  yards,  preferably  800  yards  and  as  much  less  as  possible,  before  opening  fire 
on  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  during  the  approach  march  the  infantry  has  nothing  to 
do  except  assume  such  formations  as  will  reduce  the  effects  of  hostile  fire,  take 
advantage  of  such  cover  as  is  available  and  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Tlie 
more  rapidly  it  moves  the  less  it  will  suffer,  both  because  it  will  be  more  diEfimh 
for  the  hostile  artillery  to  direct  its  fire,  and  because  the  time  of  exposure  thereto 
will  be  less.  If  the  infantry  halts  during  the  approach  it  offers  a  much  better  tand 
to  the  hostile  artillery.  Accordingly,  it  should  not  halt  if  this  can  be  avoided,  andjf 
compelled  to  halt  should  take  cover. 

Approach  march  to  an  occupied  front.  In  approaching  a  battle  front  already 
organized  or  held  by  other  troops,  elaborate  security  measures  will  not  be  requirot 
and  the  approach  march  is  less  formal.  The  movement  should  of  course  be  kqit 
secret.  Even  the  troops  should  not  be  informed  where  they  are  going.  Thqr  an 
moved  by  truck  or  rail,  or  by  rail,  truck  and  marching  combined,  to  a  detr^nio^  or 
assembly  point  some  miles  in  rear  of  the  line.  Thence  they  are  conducted  by  guidei 
to  the  position,  movements  being  habitually  made  at  night.  If  they  are  to  rqibct 
other  troops  for  an  attack,  a  screen  of  the  latter  should  generally  be  left  in  positiaB 
until  the  last  moment  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  not  detect  the  arrival  of  freA 
troops,  by  noting  their  activities  in  the  trenches,  capturing  prisoners  from  atnoofll; 
them,  etc.  | 

Details  of  the  approach  march  of  small  units  are  treated  under  the  discusskn  of  1 
the  company  and  platoon,  in  the  lessons  following.  j 

Depth  and  Density  of  Deployment. 

Deployment,  or  extension  of  front,  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  fire,i 
a  unit  is  said  to  be  deployed  when  it  is  delivering  or  ready  to  deliver  fire.    For  dj 
infantry  this  means  a  line  of  skirmishers  at  the  front.    The  elements  in  rear  of  tl' 
line  may  be  disposed  as  skirmishers,  in  lines  of  small  columns  or  groups,  or  oC" 
suitable  formations  progressively  increasing  in  size  from  front  to  rear,  fava 
control  and  maneuver,  while  evading  the  effects  of  hostile  fire.    The  auxiliaiy  n 
are  deployed  in  groups,  amongst  or  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  each  group  c 
one  or  more  of  the  auxiliary  fire  weapons. 

Deployment  must  provide  for  both  fire  and  maneuver  and  it  is  acccffiEfl| 
effected  not  only  laterally  (parallel  to  the  front),  hut  also  in  depth  (from  front 
rear).  The  purpose  of  the  lateral  deployment  is  primarily  the  development  of  fi 
and  support  of  the  firing  line.  The  purpose  of  deployment  or  organization  in  dq 
is:  (a)  To  avoid  losses  from  hostile  fire;  (b)  to  permit  of  maneuver;  (c)  top 
vide  continuity  of  effort  by  sending  forward  fresh  troops  as  needed ;  (d)  to  H] 
counter  attack,  protect  the  flanks  and  meet  the  other  emergencies  of  combat. 

The  actual  depth  of  deployment  or  distance  from  front  to  rear  is  detenmned 
these  condition.s  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  As  a  very  rough  rule  it  VMJ 
stated  that  the  depth  of  deployment  of  a  small  infantry  unit  is  approximatdy  ef 
to  the  frontage  of  deployment,  and  that  the  depth  increases  relatively  in  Umrn 
There  should  be  good  reasons  for  any  radical  departure  from  this  nut  ' 
successive  elements  of  deployment  in  depth  are  known  as  echelons.  Tfaos  n 
the  assault  and  support  echelons  of  the  company,  the  first  and  second  e  ' 
the  regiment,  etc. 

Density  of  deploj-ment  has  reference  to  the  number  of  combatants  avaiUll' 
yard  of  front  assigned  to  the  unit.  Thus  if  a  platoon  of  50  men  be  depkqped 
front  of  120  yards  the  density  is  50/120  =  5/12  men  per  yard.  A  cooqai 
200  men  deployed  on  a  front  of  250  yards  would  have  a  density  of  200/8SO 
men  per  yard.  If  a  division  having  12,000  infantry  be  assigned  a  front  ol 
yards,  the  density  of  deployment  would  be  12,000/2000=6  men  perytid.   Tfc 
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e  deployment  for  a  division  in  a  sustained  attack.  (In  calculating  density  it 
d  to  consider  only  the  infantry.)  Density  may  also  be  expressed  as  so  many 
of  front  per  man,  as  follows :    {Figures  approximate  only.) 


citb  ,  Drplojrtd  f  loni  oJ^Jol 


somen,.  I35yards !  /, 

300  men 350yards ,         t 

800  men soa  yards \  ij 

3.000  men i.ooo  yards ,  3 

13.000  men |  3.000  yards 6 


riO  be  noted  that  the  density  of  deployment  increases  progressively  with  the 
'  the  unit. 

sity  depends  only  upon  the  strength  of  the  unit  and  the  front  assigned  to  it. 
istty  of  deplovmeni  is  necessary  to  give  power  and  continuity  to  the  attack. 
realcr  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  and  the  deeper  the  penetration  required, 
eater  must  be  the  density  of  deployment.  For  an  attack  on  savages  a  single 
f  riflemen  at  wide  intcr\-als  would  suffice.  For  penetration  into  a  highly 
zed  and  strongly  defended  position  a  succession  of  impulses  is  necessary,  and 
squires  a  dense  deployment.  Holding,  secondary  or  feint  attacks  require  a 
msity  than  a  decisive  attack  which  is  to  be  driven  home.  If  a  unit  be  over- 
led,  that  is,  deployed  on  too  wide  a  front,  the  attack  will  lack  power  and 
uity.  If  the  deployment  be  on  too  narrow  a  front,  full  fire  power  cannot  be 
ped,  and  maneuver  may  be  hindered  or  cramped. 

riD  be  amarent  that  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  depth  and  density  of 
ment.  Density  has  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  reserves,  depth  is  deter- 
only  by  their  positions. 

adj  of  deployment.  The  high  command  assigns  to  each  of  tlie  larger  units  in 
tack  the  front  it  is  fo  cover,  or  more  correctly  the  lane  in  which  it  advances, 
is  called  its  tone  of  aclion.  The  various  units  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
BTely  assign  portions  of  their  zones  of  action  to  their  component  units.  Thus 
ghneni  defines  the  zone  of  action  of  its  front  line  battalions,  the  battalion 
■  zones  of  action  to  its  two  assault  companies.  This  progressive  assignment 
les  of  action  is  necessary  to  insure  proper  coKirdination  and  covering  of  the 
front  of  the  attack. 

:  assignment  of  a  zone  of  action  fixes  the  density  of  depkiyment  of  a  unit  and 
itial  strength  of  its  reserves.  A  higher  unit  assigns  zones  of  action  to  the 
ower  units,  but  usually  leaves  to  them  the  details  of  deployment  within  the 
thus  assigned,  especially  in  the  case  of  smaller  units,  who  have  less  btitude 
matter  of  deploy-meni,  and  are  assumed  to  fallow  good  practice.  Thus  a 
caoHnuider  might  decide  whether  his  divisions  should  deploy  with  their 
lei  abreast,  or  one  in  rear  of  the  other.  A  battalion  commander  would  not 
irily  find  it  necessary  tr  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  his  assault  companies 
I  deploy. 

idi  and  dentity  of  deployment  are  characteristic  of  large  units  in  attack,  where 
uned  effort  is  necessary.  Small  units  acting  alone  have  relatively  less  depth 
entity,  inasmuch  as  such  units  cannot  attack  a  deep  position  occupied  by  a 
'  force,  but  would  be  employed  as  a  rule  against  positions  hastily  organized, 
le  depdi  and  hcU  by  small  forces.  ( See  Continuity  of  the  Attack,  f<oil.) 
Mever  tbc  depth  or  density  of  deploMnent.  the  advanced  element  in  battle 
ti  of  a  line  or  wave  of  skirmishers.  "These  are  usually  disposed  one  man  to 
;]nrdaof  front,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  allowable  inter\-al.  ^ 
ne  CMCi  thia  interval  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as  10  j-arda.  TV%  4k'«Aciv- 
dI  MlaaMtic  weapons  and  the  overhead  fire  ot  the  avtxAV&rj  «.rKv%,nx£M&'«> 
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possible  to  deliver  a  strong  fire  without  dense  skirmish  liaes  whidi  invite 
losses. 

A  sfltjgd  deploys  in  one  line  of  skirmishers,  and  hence  usually  covers  a  fn 
about  40  yards,  which  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  interval  be 
skirmishers. 

A  platoon  usually  deploys  in  two  lines  with  a  section  in  each,  the  leading  s 
as  skirmishers,  the  rear  section  usually  in  line  of  squad  columns.  It  thus  ca 
front  of  120  yards  or  more,  depending  on  the  interval  between  skirmishers, 
limiting  theoretical  frontage  of  deployment  for  a  platoon  would  be  a  single  1 
skirmishers  at  10  yards  interval,  giving  a  front  of  500  yards.  Actually  s 
formation  would  constitute  over-extension  or  dispersion.  A  platoon  thus  dq 
could  develop  its  maximum  fire  power  on  a  wide  front,  but  would  have  nopo* 
maneuver  or  penetration,  and  could  not  be  controlled  by  its  leader.  Tht 
limits  of  front  for  a  platoon  deployed  are  from  120  to  S'^o  yards,  which  mi{ 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  a  small  unit,  as  a  company,  acting  alone. 

A  conTEauy  may  place  one,  usually  two  or  (very  exceptionally)  three  rifle  pt 
in  its  leading  or  assault  echelon.  Thus  its  minimum  front  would  be  120  yard: 
its  theoretical  maximum  with  three  platoons  in  line,  each  with  2  sections  al 
and  skirmishers  at  one  per  10  yards  of  front,  would  be  1500  yards.  A  cor 
thus  deployed  would  have  no  power  of  maneuver,  would  be  unable  to  make  gn 
own  losses  and  could  not  be  controlled.  The  practicable  limits  of  front  for  a 
pany  deployed  are  from  150  to  500  yards — usually  250  to  300  yards. 

A  battalion  may  place  one,  usually  two  or  (exceptionally)  three  rifle  comi 
in  the  assault  echelon,  with  the  companies  and  their  component  platoons  in  a 
the  formations  heretofore  described.  The  practicable  limits  of  frontage 
'     battalion  deployed  are  from  250  to  looo  yards—  usually  500  to  ^50  >-ard5. 

The  larger  units  deploy  by  battalion.  That  is  to  say,  having  regard  fc 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units,  the  assault  echelon  consists  of  a  m 
of  complete  battalions. 

In  addition  to  the  intervals  between  skirmishers  there  are  frequently  1 
intervals  between  platoons,  companies  and  battalions.  Thus  a  company  assigi 
a  front  of  500  yards  would  ordinarily  deploy  its  two  assault  platoons  with 
intervals  between  the  two  platoons  and  between  their  outer  flanks  and  the  ad; 
units,  instead  of  distributing  skirmishers  uniformly  over  the  front.  Ordi 
these  intervals  between  units  should  not  exceed  the  deployed  fronts  of  the  o 
nent  units:  for  example.  100  yards  Iietwcen  pIatoon.s,  200  yards  between  conip 
300  yards  between  Iwiltalions.  The  intervals  must  not  Ix;  left  unguarded,  but  s 
be  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  units  on  either  side,  or  by  machine  guns  or  o 
groups  in  the  intervals.  In  close  ciiunlry  the  intervals  should  be  less  than  in 
country  affording  a  wide  view  and  field  of  fire.     ( Sec  Plate  20.) 

These  intervals  between  units  have  a  number  of  advants^es.  They  perm 
deployed  units  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  movement  within  their  zones  of  > 
affording  elbow  room,  allowing  them  to  avoid  dangerous  ground  and  take  adv) 
of  any  cover  available,  etc.  Tlicy  also  favor  the  maneuver  of  supports  and  re 
in  extending  the  front  and  enveloping  hostile  resistance.  Accompanying  we 
have  ojjporlunity  to  fire  through  the  intervals. 

Small  units  acting  .ilone  are  not  so  limited  as  to  zones  of  action.  Their  a 
are  made  against  positions  hastily  organized,  of  little  depth,  lightly  held,  am 
senting  flanks  which  may  be  overlapped  by  enveloping  attacks.  For  these  ft 
small  units  usually  deploy  with  wider  fronts  or  greater  extension  and  less  di 
and  depth  than  larger  units  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  a  sustained  a 
But  ovcr-exteo'iion  of  front  is  a  dangerous  form  of  dispersion,  which  nn 
avoided. 

The  details  of  deployment  will  be  l)est  un<lcrstood  by  reference  to  the  (t 
herein  (Phtes  27  to  34),  and  in  the  course  in  Musketry. 

Jfi'mark.t  on  dcf'foynu-til.  Deployed  formations  are  unsuitable  for  rapid  1 
ment  or  for  control  and  maneuver.    A.  \\t\t  v>i  %V.\r\\\ishers  under  fire  can  mo 
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tmly  one  direction — to  the  front.  Troops  once  deployed  are  to  a  great  extent 
beyond  the  control  of  the  higher  commanders.  If  a  wrong  direction  be  assigned 
it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  a  change.  For  these  reasons  premature  deployments 
Aould  be  avoided,  and  the  frontage  and  direction  of  attack  should  be  known  before 
die  troops  arc  committed.  If  a  wrong  deployment  has  been  made  it  will  usually  be 
best  to  deploy  fresh  troops  with  the  proper  frontage  and  direction,  to  pass  them 
through  the  troops  first  deployed,  and  then  to  assemble  the  latter  as  supports  and 
reser\-es.  This  may  best  he  done  at  halting  places,  such  as  intermediate  objective 
Snes. 

FIRE  AND  MOVEMENT. 

We  have  seen  that  combat  consists  essentially  in  the  advance  of  the  attacker's 
infantry  against  that  of  the  defender.  The  defender  will  oppose  this  movement  by 
fire.  Accordingly  in  order  to  advance,  the  attacker  must  beat  down  the  fire  of  the 
defense  by  a  superior  lire  in  which  all  available  fire  weapons  take  part.  The  attack 
then,  has  two  elements,  fire  and  mm-enurnt.  The  intelligent  combination  of  these 
two  elements  of  battle,  is  the  aim  nf  all  training. 

Fire  sMpenorily.  Without  superior  fire  a  continued  advance  is  impossible.  The 
Rttacker  therefore  establishes  fire  superiority,  and  imder  its  protection  advances  to  a 
position  from  which  still  more  effective  fire  is  possible — that  is,  closer  to  the  defense, 
and  on  its  flanks  when  |Missible. 

The  elements  of  fire  superiority  are  volume,  accuracy  and  proper  distribution, 
■n  of  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Musketry.  The  attacker  must 
also  evade  the  effects  of  the  hostile  fire  by  employing  suitable  attack  formations, 
and  utilizing  such  cover  as  is  available.  The  attacker  cannot  advance  without  fire 
mperioHty,  and  should  never  fail  to  advance  when  he  has  it.  Fire  superiority 
baviftv  once  been  eslablishe<I,  must  be  maintained. 

Advance  by  rushes.  I itdltration.  It  will  not  ordinarily  be  possible  for  the 
attackers,  after  the  opening  of  the  fire  fight  (and  in  the  absence  of  the  artillery 
barrage),  to  make  a  sifnullaneous  ad^'ancc  over  any  considerable  front  and  for  any 
considerable  distance,  except  under  s|>ecially  favorable  circumstances.  In  order  to 
advance  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  firing,  or  to  utilize  "  marching  fire  "  which  is  less 
affective  than  fire  from  a  prone  position.  If  fire  be  suspended  over  a  considerable 
ntion  of  the  front,  in  order  to  |)ermil  the  advance  of  a  brge  fraction  of  the  line, 
■re  stiperiority  may  be  lost,  and  the  advance  thus  checked  until  it  is  regained.  The 
advance  is  accordingly  usually  made  by  alternate  rushes  of  portions  of  the  line. 
Mining  in  sire  from  one  or  two  individuals  here  and  there  to  a  platoon,  the  sta- 
flonaiy  portions  of  the  line  meantime  continuing  to  fire  with  increased  intensity. 
The  size  of  the  fraction  advancing  and  the  distance  advanced  in  one  nish,  are 
IJrKiiiiiiiiil  4>y  the  nature  of  tlie  terrain.  cs]>ccially  the  cover  available,  the  distance 
Wami  the  opposing  forces  ami  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  fire  on  both  sides. 
The  length  of  rushes  should  seldom  exceed  fo  yards  and  may  be  only  25  >-ards  or 
t«CB  Icu.  They  sliould  not  Ik  made  at  random,  but  a  favorable  covered  position 
in  advance  should  be  selected  as  the  destinaiinn.  Squad  nishes  are  usually  m.-ide 
|ncres«\-ety  from  one  flank  of  the  platixm  or  section  to  the  other.  M  the  end  of 
Ae  nuh  the  troops  take  cover  and  reopen  fire. 

The  size  of  the  units  ad\-anring  by  r\ishes  should  be  as  great  as  is  possible  without 
Imok  fire  superiority,  as  this  facilitates  control  and  produces  a  great  moral  and 
phjrneal  effect.  The  larger  the  units  advancing  the  more  rapid  will  lie  the  progress 
»f  the  attack. 

Where  rushes  of  large  fractions  arc  impossible  the  line  may  advance  by  indi> 
or  small  groups  nirming  or  crawling  forward  imder  such  cover  as  can  be 
This  process  is  known  as  "  infiltration."  The  more  effective  the  (a*.  <a\  <ne. 
.  the  smaller  must  be  the  size  of  the  fracliotii  eMctt\\t>%  'Gwt  Vot^prax^ 
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The  mechanism  of  lire  and  movement  in  the  combat  tactics  of  small  units  hs; 
been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Musketry, 

Fire  and  vwvemcnt  in  stabilised  ivarfare.  When  sufficient  artillery  is  available 
and  the  situation  demands,  as  is  usual  in  stabilized  warfare,  the  artillery  furnisbn 
the  fire  superiority  in  the  shape  of  a  rolling  barrage  and  covering  Bre,  and  'it 
infantry  has  little  to  do  except  to  advance  closely  behind  the  barrage  and  uDdn  its 
protection.    The  artillery  cuts  gaps  in  obstacles  for  the  passage  of  the  infantrv. 

Accompanying  weapons  of  the  infantry.  In  addition  to  the  weapons  carried  h 
its  own  members  the  infantry  rifle  platoon  in  combat  enjoys  the  close  support  of 
machine  guni,  light  mortars  and  one-pounder  (or  37  mm.)  cannon,  and  3-inch  (or 
75  mm.)  guns  detached  from  the  artillery  to  accompany  the  infantry  in  battle.  The 
weapons  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  (except  the  3-inch  guns)  are  called  the 
auxiliary  or  accompanying  weapons,  being  included  with  their  personnel  as  a  poit 
of  the  infantry  battalion  or  regiment.  These  weapons  and  their  battle  tactics  an 
described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  course. 

The  principal  function  of  these  weapons  is  to  knock  out  hostile  machine  gnni 
which  may  have  escaped  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  are  too  well  protected  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  fire  of  rifles  and  automatic  rifles.  They  are  also  emplo>'cd  tn 
reach  hostile  troops  in  sheltered  positions,  and  machine  g;uns  are  especially  valuabk 
in  covering  the  flanks  and  repelling  counter  attack. 

The  advantages  of  these  small  weapons  are  their  intimate  contact  with  iht 
infantry  and  their  ability  to  take  advantage  of  fleeting  opportunities  or  meet  sadda 
emergencies.  Their  disadvantages  are  their  relatively  low  fire  power,  exposure  sod 
difficulties  of  ammunition  supply.  It  is  the  function  of  the  infantry  to  assist  the 
accompanying  weapons  in  locating  their  targets. 

The  artillery  is  of  course  an  important  element  in  the  struggle'for  fire  superioritj". 
The  general  tactics  of  the  artillery  have  been  heretofore  briefly  discussed. 

CO-ORDINATION,  CONTROL  AND  DIRECTION. 

The  vast  size  of  modern  armies,  the  wide  deployments  made  necessary  V 
modern  firearms,  the  terrible  confusion  of  battle,  the  sudden  emergencies  that  art 
constantly  arising,  and  the  impossibility  of  personal  leadership  of  any  unit  larpr 
than  a  squad,  all  combine  to  render  the  proper  co-ordination,  control  and  directwe 
of  an  attack  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  all  the  prolilenis  involved  in  the  control  of  an  attad 
would  constitute  a  complete  treatise  on  the  art  of  war.  It  will  be  well,  however,  tf 
this  point  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  agencies  by  which  control  ii 
effected.    A  discussion  of  some  of  these  agencies  accordingly  follows. 

Organisation  and  coiuniand.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  organisation  andth 
hierarchy  of  roniniand  it  to  in-ure  the  control  of  tmnps  in  battle.  Uility  of  wo- 
mand  is  essential.  Each  unit,  however  large  or  small,  should  have  a  single  com- 
m.iiiflcr  who  is  supreme  in  that  unit,  and  there  should  he  no  troops  engaged  who  an 
not  nndcr  (lie  absuhilc  control  of  the  supreme  commander  of  the  forces  as  a  whole. 

Plans  and  orders.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  no  combat  can  be  coo- 
<lurted  in  an  orderly  fashion  unless  it  has  carefully  been  planned.  The  necessvr 
orders  must  he  issued,  placing  all  the  elements  in  their  proper  initial  positions.  !■ 
[larticular  every  unit  ninst  he  i;iven  it-*  particular  mission  in  the  attack — a  defimK 
task  mti-it  he  as^rt.'ncd.  Pnlinrdinnte  cinimandcrs  must  know  the  general  plan  of 
higher  command  nnd  must  lie  ijiveii  nil  necessary  inf[irnialion  concerning  the  eiKBW 
and  their  own  trini)is.  Knnwiiii;  hi<  own  iiiissiim  ilif  subordinate  commander  is  tinn 
able  tn  act  inielliL'cntly  in  the  enicrireiicies  he  is  certain  to  encoimter  and  when,  aswil 
usimliy  he  the  case,  orders  fnun  .ihovc  arc  larkiiic. 

L'nnecessary  and  contlirtinc  ffdcrs  'liirini;  the  conilwt  should  be  avoided.  If  1 
.iiilmrrlinatc  rnmrmndcr  fully  undorslaiids  his  own  mission  it  will  usually  be  bettr 
/o  let  him  carry  it  out  in  his  own  way,  \m\es9  \\\s.  v^'^^'^'-  ^'^  vfcv»sWM.<actory,  tadwr 
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Jttn  to  send  him  continual  orders,  many  of  which  may  not  reach  him,  and  many  of 
vhich  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  situation  in  which  the  subordinate  finds  himself. 

lutelligence.  To  properly  control  the  operations  of  his  unit  a  commander  of  any 
rule  must  know  at  all  times  the  location  and  situation  of  all  his  subordinate  units. 
He  must  know  the  nature  of  the  developments  taking  place  within  the  area  occupied 
tqr  his  command.  Information  during  the  progress  of  an  attack  is  even  more 
necessary  than  in  preparation  therefor.  Subordinate  commanders  must  keep  their 
immediate  superiors  constantly  advised  of  the  situation  of  their  units.  Often  the 
Hiperior  can  obtain  this  vitally  necessary  information  in  no  other  way.  For  example, 
it  u  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  informed  at  all  times 
af  the  positions  of  his  front  line  units,  the  assault  platoons.  Thus  only  can  he 
ietermine  how  the  attack  as  a  whole  is  progressing,  and  where  he  should  employ 
Ina  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery,  by  which  alone  he  can  influence  this  progress. 
Aeroplanes  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  obtain  this  information.  The  higher  com- 
Band  must  depend  upon  the  reports  of  the  first  line  battalions.  The  position  of 
battalion  headquarters  will  be  known  to  division  headquarters,  as  they  may  be  located 
by  aeroplane,  and  the  reports  received  from  the  battalions  will  locate  the  position  of 
the  frt,nt  line  with  reference  to  the  battalion  headquarters. 

The  basis  of  information  during  combat  is  continuous  reconnaissance  by  scouts 
ind  patrols,  by  the  battalion  intelligence  troops,  by  the  intelligence  service  of  higher 
units,  and  t^  observation  from  terrestrial  stations  and  from  aeroplanes  and  balloons. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  units  this  reconnaissance  must  also  be  conducted  by  the 
leaders  in  person.  Such  reconnaissance  and  observation  are  continuous  throughout 
the  action. 

Zones  of  Action  and  Objectives. 

In  order  to  properly  control  the  prc^ess  of  the  attack,  to  prevent  mixing  of  units. 
ind  to  insure  proper  direction  in  the  advance  and  covering  the  entire  front,  each 
front  line  unit  is  assigned  a  definite  lane,  leading  towards  the  front,  in  which  it  must 
nove.  It  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  attack  within  the  lane  thus  assigned. 
rhese  lanes  are  called  tones  of  action.  The  larger  units  successively  subdivide  their 
tones  of  action  and  assign  them  to  their  subordinate  units.  For  example:  A  regi- 
neot  having  two  battalions  in  the  front  line  would  subdivide  its  zone  of  action  into 
two  pans  (not  necessarily  equal  parts),  assigning  one  to  each  battalion.  The  larger 
lOnes  are  usually  defined  by  means  of  prominent  features  of  the  terrain,  thus: 

"  Right  boundary,  village  o(  Salt  Creek  to  railroad  junction  at (inclusive)." 

For  the  smaller  units  (company  and  platoon),  the  lone  of  action  is  usually  defined 
by  giving  to  the  unit  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  position  from  which  it  will 
Kait,  the  width  of  front  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and  the  direction  (compass)  in 
■faidi  it  is  to  advance.  The  leader  of  the  unit  then  selects  reference  points  in  the 
right  direction  as  a  guide  for  his  advance.  Or  the  unit  may  be  directed  to  attack 
■ad  capture  a  definite  locality. 

MoR  attacks  go  wrong  by  failure  to  maintain  proper  direction  than  from  any 
allMr  cause.  The  proper  assignment  of  zones  of  action,  and  care  on  the  part  of 
IsMlcn  of  aH  ranks  in  maintaining  the  directions  assigned,  arc  the  means  by  which 
Mdl  failures  are  prevented.  Direction  is  maintained  by  intelligent  use  of  maps. 
tmnpSH  and  landmarks  of  the  terrain. 

An  wOack  which  attempts  to  continue  indefinitely  with  no  lialting  places  dcstg- 
■terf.  is  very  apt  to  become  disorganized.  Often  a  continuous  advance  is  desirable. 
rirf*""y  when  the  enemy  is  giving  way  rapidly.  But  ultimately  it  will  be  advisable 
Md  in  uct  aeceasaiy  that  the  attacker  hah,  reassemble  and  reorganize  hi<.  scattered 
tnopa,  realign  Ma  front  and  re-establish  contact  along  it,  and  replace  units  that 
have  become  exhausted.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  halt  temporarily.  The  Uk^V\- 
lis  or  iiaei  on  which  these  halts  are  to  be  made  may  be  des,\s;na.vc&  \w  "{nt  \\<\<v^ 
ofrfer  for  the  attad^  or  for  each  phase  thereof,  from  time  to  V\n«  %%  >Xa  «x>at^ 
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The  mechanism  of  fire  and  movement  in  the  combat  tactics  of  small  units  \a- 
been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Musketry, 

Fire  and  movement  in  stabilised  warfare.  When  sufficient  artillery  is  avaibbie 
and  the  situation  demands,  as  is  usual  in  stabilized  warfare,  the  artillery  fumi«bes 
the  fire  superiority  in  the  shape  of  a  rolling  barrage  and  covering  fire,  and  the 
infantry  has  little  to  do  except  to  advance  closely  behind  the  barrage  and  under  il} 
protection.    The  artillery  cuts  gaps  in  obstacles  for  the  passage  of  the  infantry. 

Accompanying  weapons  of  the  infantry.  In  addition  to  the  weapons  carried  b>' 
its  own  members  the  infantry  rifle  platoon  in  combat  enjoys  the  close  support  of 
machine  guns,  light  mortars  and  one-pounder  (or  37  mm.)  cannon,  and  3-inch  (or 
75  mm.)  guns  detached  from  the  artillery  to  accompany  the  infantry  in  battle.  Tht 
weapons  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  (except  the  3-inch  guns)  are  called  6t 
auxiliary  or  accompanying  weapons,  being  included  with  their  personnel  as  a  ptr: 
of  the  infantry  battalion  or  regiment.  These  weapons  and  their  battle  tactics  lit 
described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  course. 

The  principal  function  of  these  weapons  is  to  knock  out  hostile  machine  gass 
which  may  have  escaped  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  and  are  too  wel!  protected  to  h 
disposed  of  by  the  fire  of  rifles  and  automatic  rifles.  They  are  also  employed  to 
reach  hostile  troops  in  sheltered  positions,  and  machine  guns  are  especially  valuable 
in  covering  the  flanks  and  repelling  counter  attack. 

The  advantages  of  these  small  weapons  are  their  intimate  contact  with  tht 
infantry  and  their  ability  (o  lake  advantage  of  fleeting  opportunities  or  meet  sudden 
emergencies.  Their  disadvantages  are  their  relatively  low  fire  power,  exposure  ml 
difficulties  of  ammunition  supply.  It  is  the  function  of  the  infantry  to  assist  At 
accompanying  weapons  in  locating  their  targets. 

The  artillery  is  of  course  an  important  element  in  the  struggle'for  fire  superiorit}'. 
The  general  tactics  of  the  artillery  have  been  heretofore  briefly  discussed. 

CO-ORDINATION.  CONTROL  AND  DIRECTION. 

The  vast  size  of  modern  armies,  the  wide  deployments  made  necessaiy  b» 
modern  firearms,  the  terrible  confusion  of  battle,  the  sudden  emergencies  thatut 
constantly  arising,  and  the  impossibility  of  personal  leadership  of  any  unit  lariff 
than  a  squad,  all  combine  to  render  the  proper  co-ordination,  control  and  dirtctxc 
of  an  attack  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  al!  the  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  an  attxk 
would  constitute  a  complete  treatise  on  tiie  art  of  war.  It  will  be  well,  howcrer.  it 
this  point  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  agencies  by  which  control  is 
effected.    A  discussion  of  some  of  these  agencies  accordingly  follows. 

Organisation  and  conimanif.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  organization  and  tht 
hierarchy  of  command  it  to  in-ure  ihe  control  of  Inmps  in  battle.  UrtSty  of  ccm- 
mand  is  essential.  Kach  unit,  however  larpe  or  small,  should  have  a  single  com- 
mander who  is  supreme  in  th.it  unit,  and  ihcre  should  he  no  troops  engaged  who  art 
not  under  the  ahsi'lntctoiilrol  of  the  supreme  commander  of  the  forces  as  a  whole. 

Plans  and  orders.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  no  combat  can  be  con-  j 
ducted  in  an  orderly  fashion  unless  it  lias  rarcfiilly  been  planned.  The  neccssarr  1 
orders  must  be  issued,  phciui;  all  the  elements  in  their  proper  initial  positions,  h 
{kirticular  every  unit  must  he  civcn  it"  particular  mission  in  the  attack — a  definite 
task  must  be  as^ii^ned.  Pulmrdinalc  ci'mmanders  must  know  the  general  plan  of 
higher  commani!  and  niu-^t  he  sivrn  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  enom 
and  their  iiwn  trmnis.  Knnwini;  iii^nivn  missis m  the  subordinate  commander  is  thv 
able  tttaci  inlclhiicntly  in  ihe  emcrccmic-  he  is  certain  to  encounter  and  when,  aswiD 
usually  he  the  case.  nrdiT-  fri^'m  above  arc  lackini;. 

Unnere.=sar\-  and  cniinicitn'.;  frders  dnrini:  the  combat  should  be  a\'oided.  Ifi 
snf)f>r<iinatc  cnnmmvler  fully  underilauds  his  own  mission  it  will  usually  be  better 
rn  li't  him  carry  it  out  in  his  own  way,  \«i\ess  \m  \\TWi>,t<;s*-  w  \m.vUM.(«:tory,  rtthtr 
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than  to  send  hint  continual  orders,  many  of  which  may  not  reach  him,  and  many  of 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  situation  in  which  the  subordinate  finds  himself. 

Intelligence.  To  properly  control  the  operations  of  his  unit  a  commander  of  any 
tank  must  know  at  all  times  the  location  and  situation  of  all  his  subordinate  units. 
He  must  know  the  nature  of  the  developments  taking  place  within  the  area  occupied 
bjr  his  command.  Infonnation  during  the  progress  of  an  attack  is  even  more 
necessary  than  in  preparation  therefor.  Subordinate  commanders  must  keep  their 
immediate  superiors  constantly  advised  of  the  situation  of  their  units.  Often  the 
tttperior  can  obtain  this  vitally  necessary  information  in  no  other  way.  For  example, 
ft  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  informed  at  all  times 
of  the  positions  of  his  front  line  units,  the  assault  platoons.  Thus  only  can  he 
determine  how  the  attack  as  a  whole  is  progressing,  and  where  he  should  employ 
his  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery,  by  which  alone  he  can  influence  this  prc^ess. 
Aeroplanes  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  obtain  this  information.  The  higher  com- 
mand must  depend  upon  the  reports  of  the  first  line  battalions.  The  position  of 
battalion  headquarters  will  be  known  to  division  headquarters,  as  they  may  be  located 
by  aeroplane,  and  the  reports  received  from  the  battalions  will  locate  the  position  of 
the  front  line  with  reference  to  the  battalion  headquarters. 

The  ba.Ms  of  information  during  combat  is  continuous  reconnaissance  by  scouts 
and  patrols,  by  the  battalion  intelligence  troops,  by  (he  intelligence  service  of  higher 
anils,  and  by  observation  from  terreslrial  stations  and  from  aeroplanes  and  balloons. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  units  this  reconnaissance  must  also  be  conducted  by  the 
leaders  in  person.  Such  reconnaissance  and  observation  are  continuous  throughout 
dw  action. 

Zones  of  Action  and  Objectives. 
In  order  to  properly  control  the  progress  of  the  attack,  to  prevent  mixing  of  units. 
and  to  insure  proper  direction  in  the  advance  and  covering  the  entire  front,  each 
front  line  unit  is  assigned  a  definite  lane,  leading  towards  the  front,  in  which  it  must 
awve.  It  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  attack  within  the  lane  thus  assigned. 
These  lanes  are  called  Moties  of  action.  The  larger  units  successively  subdivide  their 
mies  of  action  and  assign  (hem  to  their  subordinate  units.  For  example:  A  rai- 
ment having  two  battalions  in  the  front  line  would  subdivide  its  zone  of  action  into 
two  parts  (rK>t  necessarily  equal  parts),  assigning  one  to  each  battalion.  The  larger 
noes  are  usually  defined  by  nteans  of  prominent  features  of  the  terrain,  thus: 

*  Right  boundary,  village  of  Salt  Creek  to  railroad  junction  at (inclusive)." 

Ff>r  the  smaller  units  (company  and  platoon),  the  zone  of  action  is  usually  define<l 
hf  siring  to  the  unit  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  position  from  which  it  will 
■tart,  the  width  of  front  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and  the  direction  (compass)  in 
which  it  is  to  advance.  The  leader  of  the  unit  (hen  selects  reference  points  in  the 
light  direction  as  a  guide  for  his  advance.  Or  the  unit  may  be  directed  to  attack 
■■d  capture  a  definite  locality. 

Uore  attacks  go  wrong  by  failure  to  maintain  proper  direction  than  from  any 
odMT  cause.    The  proper  assignment  of  zones  of  actinn,  and  care  on  the  part  of 
I  of  all  ranks  in  maintaining  the  directions  assi^netl,  are  the  means  by  which 
I  faihires  are  prevented.     Direction  is  maintained  by  intelligent  w^  of  maps, 
■  and  landmarks  of  the  terrain. 
Afl  attack  which  attempts  to  continue  indefinitely  with  no  halting  places  dcsig- 
Mted,  is  very  apt  to  become  disorganized.    Often  a  continuous  advance  is  desirable. 
■yiciilly  when  the  enemy  is  giving  way  rapidly.    But  ultimately  it  will  be  advisable 
■n  m  fact  oecessary  that  the  attacker  halt,  reassemble  and  reorganize  his  scattered 
"gn  his  front  and  re-establish  contact  along  it,  and  replace  units  that 
•c  Bcmnc  exhausted.    To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  halt  temporarily.    The  locali- 
■  or  Kaei  on  which  these  hahs  arc  to  be  made  may  be  daMSiaVe;^  '\n  <ne.\'m<'a& 
ler  f or  die  attack,  or  for  each  phase  thereof,  front  tVme  vo  vnnt  a&  *^«  asxadk 
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even  months.  The  nioclern  attack  is  heiice  characterized  by  continuity,  and  organi- 
zation and  tactics  must  be  such  as  to  provide  for  this  sustained  effort. 

The  endurance  of  men  is  not  greater  than  formerly,  and  this  sustained  eSot 
accordingly  demands  constant  impulses  of  fresh  troops  from  the  rear.  This  requnt 
large  reserves,  especially  the  general  reserves  of  the  higher  units.  The  deploymat 
of  the  platoon,  company  and  hattalion  shows  little  variation,  the  impulses  beiif 
given  by  replacing  these  units  in  their  entirety  with  fresh  troops. 

Local  penetrations.  Continuity  of  front  can  seldom  be  preserved  during  the  attadt 
The  resistance  of  the  enemy  will  not  be  uniform  along  the  entire  front.  Couin 
units  will  be  held  up  by  the  defender's  fire  and  counter  attack.  Others  will  pmh 
rapidly  forward  and  etfect  deep  penetrations  into  the  weak  spots  of  the  hostile  froil. 

it  is  in  this  situation  tliat  the  attacker's  greatest  opportunity  will  be  found.  It  wiO 
seldom  be  wise  to  reinforce  units  which  have  been  held  up.  The  enemy  should  be 
attacked  where  he  is  giving  way  and  not  where  he  is  holding.  The  higher  om- 
manders  should  be  prompt  to  exploit  the  successes  of  units  that  have  effected  sndi 
penetrations,  by  use  of  their  reserves.  The  intermediate  resistances  are  then  broica 
down  by  attacks  against  their  flanks  and  rear.  A  position  which  has  stroi^T 
resisted  a  frontal  attack  will  often  crumble  under  a  combined  attack  in  front  ud 
Hank.    Thus  exploitation  proceeds  b^  widening  and  deepening  tlie  penetrations. 

The  risk  involved  in  such  ojKrations  is  usually  inversely  as  the  size  if  the  uiu 
cifecting  the  penetration.  'I'herefore  small  units  which  have  made  a  marked  advance 
should  be  promptly  supported. 

These  local  penetrations  arc  the  critical  points  of  the  combat  for  both  attack  and 
defense.  If  the  attacking  unit  which  has  made  a  penetration  acts  promptly  andii 
adequately  reinforced,  it  will  be  able  to  widen  the  breach,  break  down  the  adjacent 
resistance,  and  enable  its  neighbors  on  cither  flank  to  advance  to  its  suppoti- 
Thcreiii  lies  the  essence  of  victory.  But  if  the  attacker,  having  effected  a  lool 
penetration,  is  hesitant,  timid  or  vacillating,  he  affords  the  defender  the  best  oi 
opportunities  for  a  counter  attack  with  lire  and  movement,  which  smashes  tht 
flanks  of  the  penetration  and  forces  the  attacking  troops  back,  with  heavy  losses. 

The  attacker  must  then  be  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities 
Section  and  squad  commanders  must  promptly  reinforce  a  squad  or  even  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  succeeded  in  getting  furward.  Platoon,  company  and  battalkn 
commanders,  using  second  line  sections,  supports  and  reserves,  must  prompth 
reinforce  a  successful  advance.  Units  on  either  llank  of  such  a  penetration  rniM 
take  prompt  advantage  of  the  situation  and  push  up  abreast  of  the  successful  troopL 
or  even  effect  a  further  penetration.  Such  continued  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
attacker  deprives  the  defender  of  the  opportunity  to  organize  counter  attacks. 

Continuity  of  the  attack  requires  that  the  attacker  retain  the  initiative  or  tipper 
hand.  This  is  accumplishcd  by  pu-'liiiig  the  attack  with  such  vigor  that  the  dcfeode 
is  allowed  no  opi>ortunity  to  prqiare  an  otTcnsive  of  his  own.  Halts  should  be  mwk 
no  oftencr  than  is  nctcssary  to  reorganize  scattered  troops  and  bring  up  artilkiT 
and  su|)|ilics.  The  advance  sliould  tlien  be  resumed  promptly  with  fresh  troops 
If  the  halt  be  protracted  the  defender  has  opiwrtunity  either  to  fortify  his  positin 
iir  tn  prepare  a  counter  atlai-k  in  fone,  or  both. 

All  gains  must  be  tenncinusly  held.  If  unable  to  advance  a  unit  must  at  la-4 
lint  retreat.  The  commander-in-chief  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  his  infantry  to 
hold  every  inch  of  gnuind. 

(.iiniinuity  of  the  attack  rcfjuires  that  units  that  have  suffered  heavy  casualne 
or  lK!vomc  exhausted  in  cumlijit.  lie  replaced  or  relieved  by  fresh  units.  This  proccf) 
is  known  as  relief  i.r  passai^c  nf  lines.  The  smaller  unit's  are  usually  relieved  upon 
the  aaomplishmeiit  nf  a  lieliiiiie  task— the  cajiiure  of  a  locality  held  by  the  cnonr 
The  iar),'er  units  are  usually  relieved  during  the  halt  on  a  designated  objective,  tf 
at  thec()nclu.sit'n  of  a  i  liase  if  the  attack.  The  relieving  unit  deploys  in  reu-ofdv 
line,  (lasses  through  the  old  unit  in  tlie  de|iloye<l   formation  and  continues  Ik 

.7C/|'.7/WC. 

C  'wis  iliw  relieved  are  rea^senililed  and  ass\^\\v:<i  Vo  sii^i^art*  w  ^««xv«t. 
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Supports  and  Reserves. 

Supports  and  reserves  are  bodies  of  troops,  preferably  complete  units,  tem- 
ponuily  withheld  from  participation  in  the  combat,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  later 
developments.  Supports  pertain  to  small  units,  rc5er\-es  to  larger  units.  AD  units 
hrrer  than  a  platoon  have  their  own  supports  or  reserves. 

Supports  and  reserves  have  an  important  bearing  on  nearly  every  problem  that 
confronts  the  commander. 

The  functions  of  supports  are : 

1.  To  replace  losses  and  £11  gaps  in  the  firing  line. 

2.  To  envelop  resistances. 

3.  To  guard  the  flanks  and  oppose  counter  attack. 

4.  The  relieve  exhausted  units  and  carry  on  the  attack. 
^  To  assist  in  the  organization  of  captured  terrain. 

Reserves  are  employ«]  in  a  similar  manner  but  on  a  larger  scale.  They  relieve 
frotrt  line  units  in  their  entirety  when  the  latter  are  exhaustnl,  and  are  emplm^ed  for 
exploitation  and  pursuit.  The  reserves  of  small  units  are  known  as  local,  those  of 
hnter  units  as  general  reserves. 

We  have  seen  the  diflicultv  of  controlling  troops  that  have  been  committed  to 
BCtkm.  It  is  accordingly  by  the  use  of  his  reserves  alone  that  a  commander  (except 
of  a  small  unit)  can  influence  the  course  of  battle,  meet  its  emergencies,  take 
■dnntage  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  exploit  victory  or  evade  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  Therefore  at  the  opening  of  a  combat,  especially  when  the  situation  is 
BOcertain,  am^e  reserves  should  be  retained  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
aanmander.  Troops  which  are  not  employed  exercise  no  influence  on  the  outcome. 
Therefore  the  reserves  must  be  boldly  and  unhestitantly  employed  when  the  occasion 
arises.  The  commander  must  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  recognize  the  occa- 
rion.  and  the  resolution  to  emplfiy  his  reserves  aggressively. 

tmtial  sirtngth  of  reserves.    The  initial  strength  of  reserves  is  determined  by  the 
density  of  deployment,  and  is  influenced  by  the  following  considerations : 
t.  The  numerical  strength,  armament  and  defensive  works  of  the  enemy. 
3.  The  depth  of  penetration  required. 

3.  The  exposure  of  the  flanks.  If  there  be  no  neighboring  units  on  the  flanks, 
reserves  must  be  provided  for  protection. 

4.  Whether  the  unit  is  acting  alone  or  as  part  of  a  larger  force.  In  the  former 
case  stronger  reserves  may  be  required,  but  this  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
hostile  resistance. 

5.  Whether  the  action  be  a  decisive  or  merely  a  holding  attack. 

The  table  in  the  discussion  on  deplojmient  (see  ante)  gives  tjrpkal  densities  of 
deplci)nnent  for  various  units  for  a  sustained  attack  on  an  enemy  organized  in  depth. 

The  proportion  of  reserves  increases  progressively  with  the  size  of  the  unit, 
hKaose  of  the  necessity  for  sustaining  the  attack.  A  platoon  is  not  required  to 
■■■tun  its  own  attack  and  accordingly  has  no  supports.  A  company  nuist  sustain 
ftm  attack  of  two  platoons,  and  usually  holds  a  small  support  for  this  purpose. 
FinaOy  a  division  may  be  required  to  sustain  a  powerful  attack  for  days  or  even 
mttSa,  waA  must  have  a  density  of  deployment,  that  is,  reserves,  adequate  to  such  a 

A  company  with  two  platoons  in  line  has  a  reserve  strength  of  one-third  its 
effective  force.  A  battalion  with  two  companies  in  lines  lias  a  reserve  of  something 
Bver  one-third.  A  regiment,  with  two  battalions  in  line  has  regimental  or  higher 
taatfWS  of  about  two-thirds.  If  to  this  we  add  the  battalion  reserves  the  propor- 
tkM  for  the  division  is  nearly  three- fourths.  Hence  we  sec  that  the  strength  of 
rmfws  may  vary  from  sonicwh.it  less  than  one-third  to  --omewhat  more  than  Iwo- 
ihMi  of  the  total  strength  of  the  infantr^-. 

Wear  I  ifS  are  held  in  concealment  snfhcienllv  in  rear  to  permit  their  de^lo^ToenV 

iriAoot  iatferferciice  bjr  the  encmv.    They  fofkiw  up  the  advaTuct'Vi'j  \imuii&%  Vt«csv 

• — '■'^  to  aaotber.    Jf  it  be  evident  that  iVw)  trS\Vitan^ni«&\n.u>>-^ 
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particular  locality  they  may  be  placed  accordingly.  Otherwise  they  are  held  in  nai 
of  the  center,  always  tin<ler  the  immediate  control  of  the  commander  of  the  unit  to 
which  they  pertain.  Ordinarily  the  reserves  should  not  be  divided,  biit  held  intxt 
They  should  be  conveniently  placed  with  reference  to  the  avenues  of  approach  ta 
the  places  where  they  may  be  required. 

Principles  governing  the  use  of  reserves.  There  are  a  few  important  principki 
which  should  govern  tne  use  of  reserves,  especially  the  general  reserves. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  reserves  sbonlii 
not  be  detached  here  and  there  in  small  bodies.  When  it  is  necesttary  to  emplor  i 
portion  of  the  reserves  they  should  be  sent  in  as  complete  units,  at  least  a  platooa 
seldom  by  section  or  squad,  and  never  as  individuals.  To  employ  the  reserves  heit 
and  there  in  small  numbers  constitutes  a  dispersion  of  force.  They  should  b 
employed  in  strength,  but  only  for  important  missions.  When  it  is  necessaiy  U 
strike  with  the  reserves,  let  the  blow  be  a  telling  one. 

Reserves  should  generally  be  employed  aggressively,  not  defensrvely.  It  wil 
seldom  be  wise  to  use  reserves  to  reinforce  a  unit  whose  progress  has  been  stopped 
Frequently  this  will  simply  increase  losses.  It  is  better  to  employ  the  reser\-«  to 
relieve  the  situation  by  a  new  attack.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  counter  attack  itii 
better  in  the  case  of  large  units,  to  attack  the  counter  attack  rather  than  to  reinfcxie 
the  unit  against  which  it  is  directed. 

The  most  important  principle  is  that  the  reserves  should  be  used  not  where  tbc 
enemy  is  holding,  but  where  he  is  giving  way.  Higher  commanders  should  be 
prompt  to  exploit  the  success  of  those  units  which  have  penetrated  into  the  hostflc 
positions  beyond  their  neighbors. 

The  commander  who  hopes  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  victory  must  have  strcnf 
and  fresh  reserves  in  hand  for  pursuit. 

Troops  which  have  been  relieved  from  the  front  line  should,  as  soon  as  practtcaUt 
be  reorganized  as  supjKirts  and  reserves. 

At  the  opening  of  a  dci-isive  attack  the  general  reserves  should  be  strong,  as 
these  alone  the  commander  can  influence  the  action  in  accordance  with  his  own 
wishes.  Troops  which  are  not  employed  exercise  no  influence  on  the  result.  There- 
fore the  reserves  should  be  liberally  employed  at  the  right  times  and  places.  To 
rec(^nixe  these  occasions  is  the  test  of  the  skiit  of  the  commander,  A  commander 
who  has  ciimmitted  his  last  reserve  is  deprived  of  his  Inst  weajiou  and  cannot  mnt 
a  new  emergency.  .Accordingly  an  elTort  should  be  made  to  hold  some  rcscTrti 
until  the  last.  When  the  enemy  breaks,  the  golden  opportunity  is  at  hand,  and  he 
shouki  unhesilantly  commit  his  last  formed  unit  if  necessary-  to  reap  the  full  fniits 
of  victory.  If  at  any  stage  of  the  combat  the  reserves  have  become  dangerouiJ}' 
depleted,  they  should  be  reinfcrred  by  a-scmbling  units  which  have  been  relie\t<l 
from  ihe  line  during  tlie  course  of  ilic  <nml)at.  These  units,  whose  vitality  will  haw 
lieen  temporarily  lowered  as  a  result  of  their  previous  employment,  should  be  ^ain 
used  only  when  imperatively  necessary. 

Maintenance  of  Man  Power. 

.\  sustained  or  continued  attack  on  a  l;irj;c  scale  demands  constant  accessions  of 
fresh  trimps.  The  subject  of  t.uiicnl  reinforcement  has  Ikh-u  disru.ssed.  We  a« 
here  conceriic<I  with  reinforcement  in  a  general  sense,  or  the  maintcnaiKe  of  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  at  war. 

[n  former  times  warfare  was  usually  charaiteri/ed  by  occasional  pitched  batllei 
at  relativety  long  intervals.  Modern  warfare  is  a  war  of  attrition  or  practkalh 
coiuinuous  coiiiliat,  this  being  the  result  of  the  si/c  of  the  forces  engaged. 

This  attrition  or  >lcady  wasic  or  lioirntiion  of  human  material  is  almost  a  matter 
of  routine,  and  is  repaired  by  routine  jirmedure. 

.-\  division  enters  the  front  iiue  on  an  active  front.  IVywiiding  upon  tlie  activur 
no  the  front,  the  stamina  of  the  troops  and  the  i>ariicular  tasks  assigned  ir,  lb( 
divisUm  reniaitis  in  line,  taking  iKiri  in  the  b;iU\e  W«  %c\wa\  dav*  or  seveial  wtdo- 
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At  some  time  a  critical  instant  is  reached  when  the  division  is  said  to  be  exhausted. 
The  men  may  be  physically  worn  out,  their  morale  may  be  low,  and  the  division  may 
hive  tuflfered  heavy  casualties.  Its  fighting  efficiency  is  so  lowered  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  front  line.  Unless  it  is  relieved  the 
division  will  soon  reach  the  "  breaking  point " — it  will  fail  in  an  attack,  or  its  morale 
Mrill  be  so  injured  that  an  unduly  long  time  will  be  required  to  rebuild  and  restore  it. 

Before  it  reaches  this  breaking  point  the  division  should  be  relieved  and  replaced. 
[t  is  then  sent  to  a  rest  area,  where  complete  relaxation  and  rest  is  allowed  for  a  few 
Smys.  The  casualties  are  then  replaced  by  fresh  troops  from  replacement  depots  or 
divisions,  training  is  resumed,  and  the  morale  and  strength  of  the  division  are 
fradually  built  up  until  it  is  again  fit  to  take  its  place  in  the  line  of  battle.  It  is  now 
t  "  fresh  "  division. 

This  procedure  is  a  matter  of  routine.  The  length  of  time  that  a  division  should 
renain  in  line  and  the  period  required  to  restore  its  normal  fighting  capacity  will 
depend  on  conditions,  but  will  be  known  quite  accurately  from  experience. 

It  is  belter,  if  practicable,  to  maintain  veteran  divisions  by  building  them  up  again 
tvhen  they  have  suffered  losses  in  combat.  If  the  strength  of  a  combatant  is  grow- 
fa^.  new  divisions  are  added  from  time  to  time.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
T  of  the  nation  is  on  the  wane,  it  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  break  up  certain 


Replacements  are  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  draft  or  compulsory  service 
Inr.  The  drafted  men  are  given  their  preliminary  training  in  large  camps  or  train- 
iii)[  areas.  They  are  then  sent  to  repUcement  depots  or  divisions  where  they  are 
■vailable  for  assignment  to  replace  casualties  in  the  comlwt  divisions. 

Junior  ofBcers  are  drawn  from  all  available  sources.  In  our  next  war  it  is  con- 
templated to  draw  them  chiefly  from  the  Reser^'e  Corps  and  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  They 
■re  sent  to  oflkers'  (raining  camps  and  thereafter  are  assigned  to  units  in  training, 
replacement  divisions,  and  ultimately  to  combat  divisions.  In  addition  to  these 
■oarces  large  numbers  of  junior  officers  will  be  obtained  by  the  promotion  of  (Quali- 
fied enlisted  men.  preferably  from  the  comlwt  divisions.  Before  oeing  commissioned 
dXM  men  are  sent  as  candidates  to  take  a  course  of  training  at  camps  or  candidates' 
idiools. 

In  addition  to  this  replacement  of  human  waste  in  war,  man  power  should  also 
be  conserved  by  proper  and  unrcniiiting  care  of  the  wounded  and  their  prompt 
restoration  to  health  and  service.  The  records  of  the  World  War  show  that  of  the 
Atnrrican  wounded  received  in  the  hospitals  of  the  .-V.  E.  F.  85  per  cent  were 
obimately  returned  to  full  duty. 

THE  ASSAULT.    REORGANIZATION. 

Unless  the  enemy  withdraws  before  the  threatened  shock,  the  attack  in  open 
warfare  culminates  in  an  assault  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  hostile  position. 

The  assault  is  seldom  delivered  siniuliancinisly  over  any  considerable  extent  of 
tfie  front,  but  each  small  unit  (section  or  plaionn)  assaults  its  own  particular 
objective  when  its  leader  judges  that  such  an  attack  will  protably  be  successful. 

The  assault  should,  if  practicable,  be  delivered  from  a  favorable  locality  about 
50  yards  from  the  hostile  position,  and  is  made  at  top  speed,  without  firing.  If  the 
diMmcc  be  much  in  excess  of  this  the  men  are  apt  to  be  exhausted  upon  their 
■rrtval.  If  it  be  necessary  lo  launch  the  charge  front  a  greater  distance,  it  is 
HnaUy  made  at  a  more  delil>eraie  pace,  employing  marching  Arc. 

When  practicable  the  as.sault  of  one  unit  should  l>e  cuvered  hy  the  fire  of  another 
■p  to  the  last  nioment. 

The  confusion  resuhing  from  the  assault  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  f<pr 
eaarlirr  attack  by  any  fnrrned  troops  of  the  enemy.  Other  units  slunild  be  placet] 
promptly  in  positions  to  protect  the  a-saulting  trrxips  from  such  attacks.  A  few 
BMn  of  the  unit  itself,  irKluding,  if  possible,  some  aiilomatic  riflemen,  are  «.Ws 
pMhed  lo  the  front  lo  guard  the  unit  during  reor{ramia\\QTv.  To  ^^xai^  ^^vviA. 
caaMer  attack  and  htM  the  gmand  won  is  the  first  duty  itA\o«\n%  %i.».v\v. 
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The  assault  units  are  promptly  reassembled  and  reorganized.  Each  leader,  froai 
a  squad  up,  is  responsible  for  the  reorganization  of  his  own  unit.  The  reorganiatioc 
is  checked  up,  leaders  who  may  have  become  casualties  are  replaced,  prisoners  ud 
slightly  wounded  are  sent  to  the  rear,  and  the  seriously  wounded  are  disposed  node 
cover  from  fire,  ammunition  is  replenished,  etc.  The  unit  then  continues  its  advam 
or  completes  its  dispositions  to  hold  the  ground  won. 

The  mixing  of  units  is  sometimes  inevitable  in  the  attack,  especially  at  the  na 
of  the  assault.  Men  who  find  themselves  separated  from  their  own  connnandi 
should  join  the  nearest  unit  and  place  themselves  under  its  leader.  Officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  organize  provisional  units  when  it  is  impossible  to 
reassemble  the  original  organ  i/ations.  Alt  such  provisional  units  should  contain  tbe 
necessary  elements  of  a  fire  team,  especially  leaders  and  automatic  riflemen,  ud 
function  tn  all  respects  as  regular  units. 

EXPLOITATION.    PURSUIT. 

It  is  not  the  defeat  alone,  but  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  forces  thati! 
the  aim  of  combat.  Accordingly  a  successful  attack  must  be  promptly  exploited, 
by  the  force  as  a  whole,  and  by  each  unit  thereof  in  its  own  zone  of  action. 

When  the  defender  has  been  driven  from  a  strongly  organized  position  into  tJ* 
unorganized  terrain  in  rear,  the  Iiest  opportunity  to  inflict  damage  upon  him  ti 
afforded.  This  demands  on  the  part  of  the  attacker,  prompt  continuation  of  Ac 
advance  before  the  defender  can  reorganize  for  further  resistance  or,  in  case  Ac 
defender  decides  to  withdraw,  a  prompt  pursuit  before  he  can  reassemble  hti 
scattered  forces  and  organize  rear  guards  to  cover  his  retreat.  Prompt  and  vigomH 
action  at  this  critical  time  will  usually  result  in  heavy  damage  to  the  defender  with 
small  los.ses  to  the  attack.  His  retreating  troops,  falling  back,  communicate  pnx 
to  those  in  rear.  In  particular  the  attacker  should  endeavor  to  reach  and  captm 
the  defender's  artillery  before  it  can  be  withdrawn. 

Troops  which  have  been  engaged  in  a  protracted  attack  are  in  no  condilioo  tp 
|)ursiie.  Accordingly,  when  it  becnmes  evident  that  the  attack  is  succeeding  At 
attacker  brings  up  strong  and  fresli  resencs  to  initiate  the  pursuit.  Cavalry  mi 
mobile  field  anillcry,  motorized  machine  guns,  tanks,  etc.,  arc  utilized  if  available 
Infantrj'  may  be  moved  forward  in  motor  trucks  if  the  condition  of  the  nwb 
permits.  Contact  with  the  enemy  must  not  be  lost  and  the  pursuit  should  be 
ducted  on  a  broad  front  by  parallel  columns,  as  this  facilitates  contact  and  mali 
possible  to  turn  the  enemy  out  of  any  position  in  which  he  may  endeavor  to  mj 
stand. 

The  pursuit  should  he  conducted  with  great  boldness,  as  a  countcrstroke  hv  * 
defeated  and  retreating  force  is  not  greatly  to  be  feared.  This  is  a  case  where  it  s 
safe  to  be  bold.  A  commaruicr  sboiild  be  cautions  when  caution  is  necessary'  B 
safetv.  as  when  opposed  to  an  enemy  still  capable  of  strong  resistance.  When  tbc 
enemy's  resistance  is  broken,  excessive  caution  simply  means  the  loss  of  a  gddec 
oppurtunity  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victnry. 

SECURITY. 
A  commander  may  be  excu-cd  fur  tieinj;  defeated,  but  never  for  being  surpriirf 
Troops  de[iioycd  for  battle  can  defend  thcniSLlves  only  from  an  attack  upon  the* 
front.  Tbcy  can  move  only  to  tlie  front,  and  their  llank's  arc  most  vulnerable  to  W 
unexiiccted  attack.  For  extended  mnvcment  ii  is  necessary  to  place  troops  ii 
cnlimm.  A  column  formation  c.in^dit  by  surprise  fire,  especially  from  the  flank,  bot 
sniTcr  niir.ou-  In-scs  in  a  very  .short  space  of  time.  Moreo\-er[  even  a  dcplc^-edloi 
may  \k  seriously  damaged  by  fire  from  the  front,  if  caught  in  the  open,  iriiik  i« 
million,  and  at  shnrt  range. 

The  security  of  the  attacking  troops  is  accordingly  one  of  the  most  important  «l 
most  tlHticuh  problems  of  the  cummandtr. 
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The  measures  for  security  in  battle  are  many.  In  a  broad  sense  all  the  measures 
of  attack  contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  security.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  the  direct  measures  are  as  follows : 

1.  Correct  information  of  the  enemy  prior  to  attack.  This  prevents  premature 
depln>-mcnt  on  wrong  hnes  or  in  wrong  directions  with  acconi|>anying  risks.  It 
prevents  small  units  becoming  deeply  involved  with  an  enemy  of  superior  strength. 
The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  enemy  have  been  discussed.  But  what- 
ever information  has  been  oblaincd  in  advance,  combat  reconnaissance  to  the  front 
to  locate  and  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  prior  to  deployment,  must  never  be 
flfnitted.  This  reconnaissance  may  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  position  by  a  portion  of  the  force,  for  example  the  advance  guard  of  a 
command  having  an  aggressive  mission.  This  is  known  as  reconnaissance  in  force, 
and  is  usually  an  effective  method  of  determining  the  enemy's  position  and  strength. 
In  a  meeting  engagement,  or  unexpected  encounter,  the  need  for  prompt  action  may 
result  in  a  very  brief  reconnaissaiKC.  Correct  information  necessarily  implies 
cfTicieut  means  of  transmitting  information,  or  intercommunication. 

2.  Combat  Hank  reconnaissanee.  We  have  seen  that  the  flanks  are  the  most 
vulnerable  portions  of  a  unit,  either  deployed  or  in  column.  Irrespective  of  any 
other  measures  which  may  have  been  taken,  every  unit  is  responsible  for  the  security 
of  its  own  flanks.  For  the  fire  units  (squad  and  section)  the  measures  of  security 
■re  usually  limited  to  flank  observation  by  tbc  scouts  in  front,  and  bv  the  Icidcrs  and 
the  men  on  the  flanks  of  the  line.  In  case  nf  a  threat  against  their  flanks  iliesc  small 
unit*  can  readily  make  provisions  (o  meet  it.  They  are,  moreover,  protccte*!  by  the 
presence  of  the  other  units,  close  in  rear, 

Fhnk  protection  for  the  platoon  in  combat  is  provided  by  the  presence  of  the 
■upport  section  close  in  rear  of  the  leading  section.  In  case  both  sections  arc 
deplo}-ed  and  engaged,  scouts  may  be  placed  on  the  exposed  flank. 

The  company  and  larger  units  protect  their  flanks  by  the  use  of  flank  combat 
patrnls.  If  a  flank  be  greatly  exposed,  as  when  there  is  no  other  unit  in  that  direc- 
finn.  the  higher  command  may  make  special  provisions  for  security.  In  the  absence 
of  snrh  provisions  the  use  of  small  combat  patrols  at  all  stages  of  the  combat  is  a 
tiatter  of  routine.  The  commander  of  the  flank  unit  of  a  general  line  is  responsible 
for  the  seruritv  of  that  flank.  In  the  ab-enrc  of  any  special  orders  from  higher 
cmnmand  he  will  take  such  measures  n«  he  deems  necessan.-. 

Unless  the  exposure  be  great,  a  •^niall  unit  will  not  ordinarily  detach  any  con- 
fiderahle  portion  nf  its  strength  fnr  the  purpose  of  fl.ink  protection.  Flank  patrols 
pm%-ide  protection  primarily  by  giving  prompt  warning  "f  any  danger  from  the 
Ibnk.  in  order  that  measures  may  I>e  taken  to  meet  it.  The  strength  of  such  patroN 
nriKtit  he  about  as  follows:  For  a  platoon.  2  men  to  a  sound,  for  a  riim|iany  4  men 
lo  a  Krtion,  for  a  battalion,  a  section  to  a  platoon.  This  will  de]>end  upon  the 
extent  of  exposure.  If  more  than  this  is  considered  necessarv  it  should  generally 
be  provided  for  in  the  orders  of  higher  command. 

These  flank  patrols  mow  slightly  in  rear  of  the  n~sault  crhclim  of  the  unit.  They 
shniM  be  able  to  see  their  own  command,  and  if  [lossiMe  should  establish  contact 
with  other  unit*  or  similar  patrols  from  other  units,  on  the  flank.  Their  distance 
from  the  flank  will  depend  on  the  terrain  and  the  strength  of  the  unit.  It  shonld 
be  such  that  they  can  prevent  the  command  from  lieing  taken  hy  surprise  in  flank, 
cither  fire  alone  or  cotmter  attack.  In  a  dense  w-md  ihi'.  might  Ik-  nut  ever  y  I" 
,fO  yards.  In  open  terrain  it  might  lie  several  hnndred  yard-.  .\  large  unit  mav  l>e 
■riljccied  to  rifle  fire  at  ranges  of  lonn  yards  wIktc  the  terrain  perniiis,  :nid  it 
fCODiiTS  more  lime  to  prepare  to  meet  .-iitark  Ibati  docs  a  small  unit. 

The  flank  patrols  will  spek  iiositii.Tis  on  clrvatid  i:ri.und,  where  they  can  -'•*'  their 
mifts  and  obser^-e  the  terrain  to  the  flanks.  Thcv  keep  pace  with  the  .TJvanre  of  tbe 
MBT.  morinu  from  one  favorable  Kti-irvnlii-n  i.<  ;i.l  i"  .niorher  \  \<M"cn\  tsVft^V  va.\\ 
MC  oolhins  that  cannot  he  seen  by  the  unit  iiseli  ■-  n^t-V-.*  a-  ti  wwa-mt  lA  siswwn  . 
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Combat  patrols  are  usually  complete  squads  or  half  squads,  rather  than  selectfd 
men  as  would  ordinarily  be  the  case  in  a  reconnoitering  patrol.  The  formation  of  a 
combat  patrol  is  that  of  any  body  of  troops  on  the  march.  The  point  (or  advuKt 
party)  consists  of  the  scouts,  who  are  specially  trained  in  reconnaissance.  Nextic 
rear  of  the  scouts  is  the  squad  or  ]iatrol  leader,  who  can  here  best  control  his  sqmi 
Near  the  squad  leader  is  his  principal  fire  power,  the  automatic  rifleman.  He  should 
not  be  used  for  reconnoitering,  but  should  be  held  as  a  reserve  of  fire  power,  clow 
to  and  under  the  control  of  the  squad  leader.  The  "get-away  man,"  usually  tht 
second  in  command,  is  to  the  rear  of  the  squad. 

Unlike  reconnoitering  patrols,  whose  function  is  solely  to  gather  information, 
flank  combat  patrols  will  fight  whenever  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  command 
They  will  fire  upon  and  drive  back  small  patrols  of  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  flanks  of  the  unit.  In  case  of  the  approach  of  a  unit  of  greater  strength  than  the 
patrol,  the  latter  will  promptly  signal  or  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  unit,  gi^'in$ 
warning  of  the  impending  danger,  and  will  then  seek  a  favorable  position  and  tn 
its  fire  delay  the  enemy's  advance. 

A  man  should  be  detailed  on  the  flank  of  the  unit  to  watch  for  signals  from  the 
flank  patrol. 

3.  Flank  coi'crinq  detachments.  For  a  small  unit  ample  warning  of  danger  from 
the  flank  will  usuaiiy  be  sufficient,  as  little  time  is  required  to  prepare  to  meet  it- 
I-'or  a  large  unit  in  an  exposed  .situation  more  than  this  may  be  necessarj-.  \Mien 
this  is  the  case  tlie  flank  combat  patrols  may  he  of  such  a  strength  as  to  ha\-e  con- 
siderable power  of  resistance,  in  which  case  they  are  called  flank  covering  detach- 
ments. They  may  incUidc  machine  guns  in  addition  to  infantry,  A  large  flank  cover- 
ing detachment  is  a  flank  (niard,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  unit  may  include  all  aim*. 

The  coveriuf;  detachment  proceeds  to  a  locality  favorable  for  observation  and 
defcnic,  and  advances  by  bounds  from  one  such  locality  to  another,  keeping  pan 
with  the  progress  of  the  cnnmiand.  It  moves  in  the  formation  usual  for  all  unit!, 
that  is,  with  a  small  advance  t;uard  and  flank  patrols  of  its  own.  The  main  body  cf 
the  detachment  is  held  in  readiness  in  meet  an  attack. 

A  flank  detachment  may  be  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  concerted  participa- 
tion in  the  attack  at  sonic  stage  nf  the  action,  for  example,  to  envelop  the  flank  of 
the  enemy.  In  sucli  cn.sc  it  shnuld  liave  a  strength  appropriate  to  its  mission,  and 
may  include  machine  guns  and  other  accomiKinying  weapons. 

The  niaiieuver  intervals  between  units  in  line  arc  covered  by  combat  patrols  or 
detachments  of  a  si/c  (lejicndent  upon  the  terrain,  the  width  of  the  interval  and  the 
si/c  of  the  units. 

.9i((jiHii7ry.  Combat  rcconnai-sancc  to  the  front  and  flanks  is  continuous  by  all 
units.  For  the  smaller  units  this  invcilves  constant  ohser^-ation  by  the  leader  ir 
person,  hy  si'onls  and  nun  on  the  flanks  of  the  line.  Tor  the  larger  iinit.s  it  i^\•oIw^ 
the  use  of  comliat  jiatnil-;  to  give  warning,  or  det.-ichments  to  offer  resistance,  atcord- 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  unit  and  the  extent  of  exposure. 

4.  Atijiitciit  uiiil.i.  In  a  gcniT.-d  line  of  battle  ndj.icent  units  mutually  protect 
each  i>iher's  flank-^.  '{'<•  injure  ■^'uh  ]iri.iectii'n  contact  l>etwecn  the  units  should  bt 
maintained,    ^^'hon  ne<essary  flank  cnninct  iialrnlr.  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Aerial  ri-enntialssaiiee.  Ihi-  i-;  an  impnriaiu  measure  of  security  for  the  lar|!er 
units,  but  has  little  Inaring  tipim  the  CKiuhici  nt  -mall  units,  and  can  in  no  cax 
entirely  replace  retonnais-^am-e  on  tlie  grninid.  Aerial  reconnaissance  is  intemiitteiU. 
and  a  considcrahlc  time  is  miniri'l  fnr  ilic  tran>;tni-isi<'n  of  the  information  gained- 
Morenver  the  aen-pkuie,  while  it  cnn  i^ftcn  iliteit  llie  tunvemcnt  of  lanje  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  give  infi'rmaii<'n  thiTi-nf  in  time  in  be  of  use,  can  neither  detect  tht 
movements  of  small  hodie*;,  nor  give  warning  thereof  in  lime.  Accordingly  tfas 
meas'.ire  of  sivurily  i-  of  no  immcdi.ite  value  to  the  small  unit  in  comhat. 

ft.  I'lDfrr  /••niiaiion.'t.  A  form.-ili'in  snil,nl>Ie  to  the  situation  is  an  importinl 
e/rrnrnt  ff  sci'tirity  in  cfiinmatids  i  if  all  sizes,   T\\c  (nTwMwns  suitable  on  the  marcli. 
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during  the  approach  to  battle  and  in  the  battle  itself,  are  explained  and  illustrated 
elsewhere  in  the  text.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  leader  who  permits  his  com- 
mand to  be  surprised  in  an  unsuitable  formation. 

In  ca.-«  of  surprise  fire  against  the  flank  of  a  deployed  unit  all  men  who  are  not 
prone  should  instantly  drop  to  the  ground,  and  take  such  cover  as  is  available. 
Automatic  riflemen  on  or  near  the  exposed  flank  should  at  once  engage  the  enemy 
with  fire.  Other  men  on  the  exposed  flank  should,  by  crawling,  eflfecl  a  cliange  of 
potition  so  as  to  face  and  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy.  It  wilt  ordinarily  invite 
heavy  losses  to  attempt  to  re-assemble  the  unit  and  deploy  it  in  a  new  position  while 
under  fire  at  close  range.  The  troops  should  remain  in  their  position,  all  taking 
cover,  and  individuals  on  the  flank  making  a  slight  change  of  front  if  practicable. 
The  nearest  supports  or  reserves  should  be  at  once  deployed  against  the  enemy,  and 
tbe  fire  of  any  a\'ailable  machine  guns  directed  upon  him. 

7.  ifadtine  guns.  These  weapons,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  their 
fire  can  be  switched  in  any  direction,  and  its  great  volume,  are  a  most  important 
clement  of  flank  defense. 

8.  Afovemrnt  under  fire.  A  unit  should  never  advance  across  an  open  space  until 
all  localities  from  which  tire  might  be  directed  upon  it  have  been  reconnottered  by 
acouts.  The  unit  then  advances  by  a  bound  from  one  covered  position  to  another 
which  has  been  selected  and  reconnoitercd.  If  the  movement  takes  place  under  fire 
tbe  advance  is  made  by  rushes  of  fractions  or  by  infiltration  of  individuals.  The 
nwlhoda  of  movement  under  fire  are  discussed  in  the  course  in  Musketry,  and  else- 
where in  this  course. 

9.  Conrra/mrHf  and  cover.  The  accuracy  and  volume  of  fire  of  modern  fire  arms 
Inve  made  co^'er  and  concealment  matters  of  [;realer  importance  than  ever.  While 
in  position  or  while  moving,  advantage  should  Ik  taken  ot  all  cover  which  the  terrain 
affords,  both  by  units  and  by  the  individual,  and  infantry  should  be  thoroughly 
trmined  in  the  use  of  cover.  The  use  of  cover  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  course 
in  Musketry.    The  best  cover  is  superior  fire  effect. 

The  cover  of  darkness  is  commonly  utilized  for  the  movement  of  troops,  even  in 
localities  far  in  rear  of  the  battle  front,  as  even  here  the  movement  of  large  bodies 
can  be  seen  by  hostile  air  scouts.  Preparations  for  an  attack  arc  usually  effected 
wider  cover  of  darkness,  but  night  attacks  should  be  resorted  tn  only  when  it  is 
apfMrent  that  there  is  no  hope  of  success  hy  day.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  control 
troops  in  the  dark,  and  the  difficulty  increases  rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  force. 
History'  records  few  case<i  of  successful  night  attacks.  Small  n]>erali(>ns.  including 
raids,  executed  by  specially  trained  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  ground  over 
wFnch  they  operate,  arc  often  successful,  and  night  is  commonly  utilized  for  patrol- 
n^  by  forces  in  close  contact  with  tlie  enemy.  A  very  careful  study  of  the  ground 
by  day.  a  program  in  which  the  duties  of  every  man  are  prcscriljcd  in  detail,  and 
nsuany  rehearsal  of  the  operation  over  ground  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  to  take 
place,  are  essential  to  the  success  nf  night  raids.     (See  Scouting  .ind  Patroling.) 

10.  Supports  and  rcsenvs.  Supports  ami  reserves  pn'tcct  the  flanks  of  deployed 
ontta  by  attacking  the  hostile  troop'^  which  endanger  them.  Their  employment  has 
been  elsewhere  discussed. 

11.  Field  forti/ication  in  the  alturk.  The  infantry  must  cling  with  the  spade  to 
ihal  which  it  has  won  with  the  rifle.  The  use  of  intrenchments  in  attack  will  not  be 
h^itual.  Howe\'er,  an  attacking  unit  which  halts  in  any  ix)sition  should  assume  a 
defcnsi%'e  altitude,  and  be  prepared  to  repel  roimter  attack.  If  the  halt  is  to  continue 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  attacker  should  select  terrain  favor.ibIe  for  defense 

1  bitrench  to  the  extent  titat  tlie  situation  (l<-mancls.  P.laborate  nrganizatinn. 
'vii^  (he  erection  of  obstacles,  etc.,  will  be  undertaken  only  nn  orders  from 
T  eonunand,  but  individual  pits  or  fox  hoW  and  short  lengths  of  trench,  tnay  be 
[  on  the  htitialive  of  subordmale  leaders.  The  use  nf  field  fiTtificatinn  in  the 
■cb,  tnrludinK  the  organisation  of  capture<l  terrain,  is  discussed  \u  AA'aJWtv  "^a 
m  in  ndd  Engineering. 


12.  Organisation  in  depth.  Organization  in  depth  pennits  of  the  maiKUver  of 
supports  and  reserves  to  the  flanks,  or  even  of  prompt  deployment  facing  a  flank. 
It  is  accordingly  an  important  element  of  security. 

13.  Aggressive  tncasurcs.  As  a.  rule  the  best  protection  af^inst  counter  attack  b)' 
the  defense  will  be  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  attack,  which  retains  the  initiatin 
in  the  hands  of  the  attacker,  and  forestalls  the  plans  of  the  defense.  Halts  vi 
delays  or  any  lack  of  aggressiveness  afford  the  defender  opportunity  to  organin 
counter  attack. 

14.  Security  of  the  Hue  of  retreat.  On  a  continuous  battle  front  the  securit)'  0: 
the  lines  of  retreat  from  hostile  aggression  is  usually  automatically  provided  for. 
Nevertheless  the  higher  command  must  make  sure  that  the  lines  of  retreat  are  ir 
good  order,  passable  for  transport,  etc.,  in  case  a  retrograde  movement  should  U 
neces.-^ry.  In  the  case  of  forces  acting  alone  the  security  of  the  line  of  retreat  imr 
be  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  which  will  greatly  influeDce  the  plans  of  the 
commander. 

15.  Supply.  Supply  of  the  material  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  attack  is. 
of  course,  an  element  of  security.  The  supply  of  ammunition  is  aufliciently  im- 
portant to  warrant  special  mention.  In  this  the  subordinate  leaden  and  the  higher 
command  must  co-operate,  the  former  to  prevent  waste  and  to  give  due  notice  of 
the  needs  of  their  units,  the  latter  to  insure  that  the  necessary  supplies  are  forth- 
coming as  required, 

I'he  routine  of  supply  is  further  discussed  in  following  paragrafrfis. 

SUPPLY. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  rapidly  consumed  in  combat.  The  most  importain 
sup])ties,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  ammunition,  water  and  food. 

Ammunition. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  junior  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  prevent  waste 
of  ammunition,  and  to  give  due  notice  in  ample  time  to  their  next  supenors  of  need 
for  amimmition.  Every  soldier  should  conserve  the  ammunition  on  which  his  lift 
may  depend.  I'llTort  should  be  made  to  reserve  a  few  rounds  for  a  last  emergency. 
The  proper  rates  of  lire  should  he  observed,  and  no  shots  fired  at  random. 

ICxtra  ammunition  is  issued  just  prior  lo  entry  into  combat.  An  infantry  sddicr 
can  carry  J50  rfiunds  on  his  jwrson. 

IXiring  ihc  combat  advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  replenish  ammu- 
nition. The  dead  and  wounded  slinuld  be  stripped  of  their  ammtmition  by  the  squad 
to  which  they  belong.  A  halt  or  lull  in  the  action  gives  opportunity  for  re-supply  ol 
amnuuiilion.  In  particular  a  halt  for  the  night  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  up  an 
ample  supply,  and  the  following  morning  should  find  every  soldier  fully  equipped. 

A  continuous  stream  of  ammunition  is  sent  forward  during  the  attack.  The 
nirlhiiil  of  procedure  is  ns  follows: 

.-\  Inltalion  ammimitinn  ftniiit  is  established  for  each  first  hne  battalion  at  the 
must  ailvaiKcd  lixality  which  the  animuiiitiun  wagons  can  reach.  This  point  is 
mnvccl  forward  by  tioumls  a-  the  attack  |iriigresses.  the  ammunition  being  hekl  io 
the  wagons. 

The  chain  of  ammunition  snppiv  from  the  divisional  train  or  dump  to  the  fronC 
line  is  .IS  follows: 

(J.  l-'ri'm  II1C  divisional  <lninp  for  trainl  to  the  reginiontal  distributing  point,  !»■ 
w.T.,'nn-i  rif  ttic  cnutkil  tmiu.  uii'liT  control  of  ilic  regimcntnl  supply  officer.     fR4.1 

b.  l-roin  tlic  regimental  distrilmtitig  pniiit  in  the  battalion  amnuinition  point  in  tht 
same  wngons. 

c.  From  the  b;itta1ioii  aiiiniiiiiilion  poiiu  to  rhe  battalion  reserve  by  cart  or  pack 
mnir  if  practicaMp.  otherwise  by  carriers. 

rf.  I-rom  Itattalion  r(-ier\'c  to  front  line  com|innies  anrj  thcncc  to  the  firii^  Um 
by  carrying  parties. 
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The  last  stage  in  the  forward  movement  of  ammunition  in  the  attack  is  by  meam 
of  infantry  carrying  parties.  AH  reinforcements  going  forward  cany  octn 
ammunition  in  addition  to  their  own  supply,  and  all  carrying  parties  beconne  rdo- 
forcements.  They  do  not  return  when  they  have  delivered  the  ammunition  bnl 
place  themselves  under  the  leader  of  the  unit  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  No  men 
are  permitted  to  go  to  the  rear  for  ammunition. 

Carrying  parties  are  organized  by  battalion  and  regimental  commanders  from 
reserve  companies.  They  should  consist  of  complete  units,  at  least  squads,  cadi 
under  its  proper  leader.  The  duty  is  arduous  and  dangerous  and  not  popular- 
Mixed  units  are  difficult  to  control.  Better  results  are  obtained  when  the  carrying 
parties  belong  to  the  same  battalion,  or  at  least  the  same  regiment,  as  the  oi^nizi- 
tion  to  which  they  carry. 

The  ammunition  wagons  of  the  regiment  (including  those  of  all  battalions)  whei; 
empty,  proceed  under  the  direction  of  the  regimental  supply  officer  to  the  di%'i5ioii 
distribution  point,  where  they  are  refilled  from  the  divisional  train  or  dump.  Tbej 
then  return  to  a  regimental  distribution  point  whence  they  are  sent  forward  a 
needed  to  the  battalion  ammunition  points. 

Company  trains.  The  trains  which  pertain  to  an  infantry  rifle  company  an 
classified  as  field  train  and  combat  train.  The  field  train  consists  of  one  4-niul( 
wagon  carrying  rations  and  baggage.  The  combat  train  consists  of  an  ammunitiao 
section  and  a  ration  section.  The  ammunition  section  consists  of  one  4'mule  wagoc 
carrying  small  arms  amniimition.  The  ration  section  includes  one  4-mule  rolling 
kitchen,  one  2-mule  ration  cart  and  one  2-mule  water  cart.    See  Table  VI  I,  App.  .V 

On  the  march  the  company  trains  are  assembled  by  battalion  (or  regiment).  The  i 
combat  train  accompanies  the  battalion  in  the  approach  march,  and  as  the  combat 
opens  distributes  the  extra  ammunition,  establishes  an  ammunition  point  at  the 
forward  limit  of  wagon  transport,  and  selects  a  suitable  point  at  or  near  the  same 
place  for  the  company  kitchens,  which  arc  usually  consolidated  by  battalion.  This 
supply  establishment  is  known  as  the  2nd  or  rear  echelon  of  the  tuttalion  (or  com- 
pany). It  is  under  charge  of  tJie  battalion  .sui>i>ly  oflicer,  Bn  4.  (See  Ilates  27 
and  29.) 

Hot  meals  are  prepared  at  the  company  kitchens  (2nd  or  rear  echelon)  and  scut 
to  the  front  by  pack  mule,  carrying  party  or  any  other  available  means.  Carrjinj; 
parties  for  meals  may  return  after  Ihe  perfonuance  of  their  duty. 

In  addition  to  meals  sent  forward  from  the  rear  echelon  all  men  carry  rations  00 
their  persons,  in  case  of  emergency  when  supply  from  the  rear  is  temporarily  cut  uff. 

EVACUATION  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

The  evaaiation  of  the  wounded  is  an  important  clement  of  morale  and  discipline. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  wounded  arc  entitled  to  and  should  receive  pronqM 
attention,  their  presence  with  a  command  has  a  bad  moral  effect,  especially  if  there 
is  any  suggestion  that  they  are  being  neglected. 

This  duty  is  ihe  special  fimction  of  the  medical  department,  and  medical  personml 
form  a  part  of  battalions  and  all  higher  nnils. 

Ui>on  the  receipt  of  their  wounds  the  wuundcd  are  given  first  aid  (see  course  in 
Military  llyfricnc.  Sanitation  and  1st  Aid),  and  placed  under  cover.  Here  the\'arc 
picked  up  by  the  litter  Ijearers  of  the  medical  troops  and  transported  to  the  battalion 
aid  station  where  anti-shock  treatment  is  administered  to  prei^re  them  for  further 
travel  to  the  rear  by  ambulance. 

Wounded  who  are  able  to  walk  arc  directed  to  the  battalion  aid  station,  and  the 
location  of  this  statiim  should  always  lie  announced  in  orders.  A  battalion  aiiJ 
station  is  established  for  each  front  line  battalion.  It  will  be  on  or  near  the  natural 
line  of  movement  to  tJie  rear  and  in  a  slicllcrcd  position.  lis  distance  from  the  front 
line  will  vary,  according  to  the  terrain  and  other  conditions  from  300  to  1200  yards- 
'I  lie  battalion  aid  station  advances  by  bounds  in  following  up  the  attack. 
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The  wounded  are  moved  to  the  rear  by  a  series  of  relays  (althoueh  a  wouaM 
man  is  never  removed  from  his  stretcher  during  transport).  The  aysten  ci 
evacuation  of  the  medical  department  is  illustrated  in  outline  in  Plate  i6. 

Prisoners.  Prisoners  are  turned  over  by  each  unit  to  the  next  superior  head- 
quarters. They  are  sent  to  the  rear  under  small  guards,  slightly  wounded  men  beiif 
used  when  practicable. 

Stragglers.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  prerat 
straggling.  The  best  place  to  check  straggling  is  at  the  front,  and  the  dutr  fab 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  fire  units,  who  know  their  own  men.  It  is  much  eas«rt!> 
prevent  straggling  in  the  first  place  than  to  reassemble  stragglers  or  skulkers  vi 
return  them  to  their  command. 

Special  patrols,  preferably  commanded  by  officers,  are  detached  from  reserm 
to  search  localities  where  stragglers  are  apt  to  assemble. 

Stragglers  have  a  tendency  to  assemble  around  supply  points  and  especiaSy 
kitchens,  and  here  they  may  be  roimded  up.  In  moving  to  the  rear  there  are  certiii 
points,  such  as  bridges  and  road  junctions  through  which  stra^lers  must  pus 
Mililarj'  police  should  be  stationed  at  such  points  to  intercept  them. 

Stragglers  are  assembled,  sorted  and  returned  under  guard  to  the  next  forwai^ 
headquarters  to  which  they  pertain.  For  example,  stragglers  picked  up  by  dn 
regimental  police  are  sent  forward  to  the  battalion  headquarters.  Here  tbnr  an 
distributed  to  the  companies  to  which  they  belong. 

ELEVENTH  LESSON. 

FORMS  OF  ATTACK. 

There  are  two  general  forms  of  attack  which  are  known  as  fronts  and  trnxlof' 
in(].  The  friinl.ll  attaiW,  as  the  Icnn  implies,  is  one  in  which  the  opposing  lines  an 
parallel  or  nearly  so,  and  the  attacker  advances  straight  to  the  front  against  tta 
defender's  line  with  llic  inlciitioii  of  forcing  it  hack  or  piercing  it.  In  the  en\-cli)f>- 
ing  attack  the  assailant  endeavors  to  overlap  one  (or  both)  of  the  flanks  of  th 
defender's  position  by  convcrgiti);  fire  and  int>vement.  These  two  forms  are  ilh»- 
tratedin  Plates  17  and  18. 

Relative  Advantages  of  Frontal  and  Enveloping  Attacks. 

A  straight  fr0nt.1l  attack  has  tlic  advantages  of  simplicity,  speed  and  direclntjf 
It  is  a  conservative  jirocednrc  often  involving  less  risk  of  disaster  to  the  attacker 
It  has  the  disadvantages  that  it  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  costly  and  that  it  does  iW 
jironiise  as  decisive  results  as  an  envelopment.  .\  frontal  attack,  if  successful.  t3 
force  the  eiiencniy  liack.  liut  will  no|  always  encomjtass  his  complete  defeat.  It  if 
not  as  favorable  f'lr  the  <lpvtlo]inient  of  fire  superiority  as  a  converging  mo%-eiimn 

The  enveloping  attack  has  ilie  advant.ij;e  of  l)eing  more  decisive  if  successfi^ 
Long  experience  in  warfare  has  proven  that  the  flanks  of  a  defensive  position  in 
its  weakest  parts.  The  attacker  will,  therefore,  wliencver  practicable,  seek  V 
enveliip  the  tianks  hy  a  converging  advance.  .\n  attack  squarely  against  tlie  <k- 
fender's  flank  will  not  ordinarily  he  praclicahle.  and  will  generally  involve  considtf- 
able  risk  of  counter  attack  on  its  exposed  flank.  It  may  he  employed  under  fawr 
able  conditions,  but  the  usual  privciluro  will  he  an  oblique  movement  encircHn; 
the  flank.    (  Im;:.  j.  I'lale  17. "l 

It  is  usually  esscnti.nl  to  the  stucc-s  of  an  enveloping  attack  that  the  defender l( 
attacked  in  front.  In  fact  an  enveloping  attack  is  understood  to  mean  a  ccimbinatin 
(if  frontal  attack  and  cnveloj.nifni.  The  front.il  attack  ser\-es  to  hold  the  defcDdd 
to  his  iiusilitm  and  prevent  him  from  changing  front  t"  meet  the  envelopment,  llit 
.icdirdiiijily  s<'nictinics  called  the  "  Imliiing  att.ick."  The  characteristic  cnvelmmm 
ni'cordingly  inchuks  a  frontal  attack  combinerl  with  a  converging  or  envelo[^ 
nii/wment  afiainat  the  t^ank, 
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An  envelopment  o(  both  Sanks  of  the  defender's  position  is  usually  inadvis: 
It  is  apt  to  result  in  a  dispersion  of  the  attacker's  forces,  a  lack  of  proper  coo: 
tration  of  effort,  and  a  nece:;sity  for  co-ordinating  three  more  or  less  sepan 
operations.  It  will  generally  be  better  to  concentrate  against  the  defender's  wca 
Sank.  A  threat  against  this  weak  flank  is  most  apt  to  induce  the  defender  to  w 
draw  from  his  position  and  will  most  embarrass  such  withdrawal. 

Positions  of  limited  and  of  unlimited  extent.    If  the  attack  be  directed  again 

Eortion  of  an  extended  position,  as  will  frequently  be  the  case  in  the  operaboo 
irgc  forces,  it  might  appear  that  an  enveloping  attack  would  be  impossible^  K 
flanks  would  be  presented.  The  attack  as  a  whole  must  be  frontal,  at  kut  It 
outset.  As  the  attacker  enters  the  terrain  occupied  by  the  defender  and  effeA  1 
penetrations,  the  defender's  front  is  broken  into  a  number  of  sections,  each  pcci 
mg  flanks  which  may  be  enveloped.  Enveloping  tactics  will  therefore  be  the  ral 
the  local  combats  which  constitute  a  general  engagement.  Our  organization  is  b 
on  such  tactics.     (Fig.  4,  Plate  18.) 

In  the  operations  of  small  forces  the  defender  occupies  a  position  of  lin 
extent.  He  will,  when  practicable,  seek  a  position  whose  nanks  rest  upon  impan 
obstacles,  thus  compelling  the  assailant  to  make  a  frontal  attack.  (Fig.  1,  Plate 
In  any  case  the  defender  will  endeavor  to  rest  his  flanks  in  terrain  favorable 
their  defense  and  unfavorable  to  envelopment.    (Fig.  3,  Plate  17.) 

The  attacker  can  seldom  march  around  either  flank  of  the  defender's  posit 
unless  the  latter  has  been  very  carelessly  selected,  as  he  would  thus  leave  the  dcfei 
free  to  move  and  would  expose  himself  to  attack  in  flank.  He  will  therefore  pin 
defender  to  the  ground  by  a  frontal  attack,  and  envelop  one  of  his  flanks. 

Selection  of  Flank  for  Envelopment. 
In  selecting  the  flank  to  be  enveloped  the  attacker  will  be  guided  by  the  follon 
considerations : 

a.  Against  which  flank  can  an  attack  more  quickly  be  launched?  Time  is  al« 
an  important  consideration. 

b.  On  which  flank  is  the  terrain  most  favorable  to  the  attack,  and  most  unfa- 
able  to  the  defense?  This  will  involve  many  considerations,  such  as  cover  for 
attack,  natural  obstacles,  observation,  field  of  fire,  artillery  positions  a%-ail9 
nature  of  defender's  preparations,  etc. 

f.  Where  is  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  and  from  what  direction  would  his  r 
forccmenls  probably  arrive?  The  defender  will  give  way  more  readily  frmr 
attack  which  threatens  to  separate  him  from  his  line  of  retreat  or  reinforcement 

d.  In  view  of  the  terrain  and  the  positions  or  probable  positions  of  suppur 
droops  on  both  sides,  the  attacker's  own  line  of  retreat,  etc.,  which  flank  invol%-es 
least  risk  in  case  of  a  pos-^ible  check  or  reverse? 

e.  Which  flank  allows  the  more  favorable  disposition  of  the  attacker's  tro 
especially  his  infantry  ? 

These  con -ii  derations  will  usually  indicate  the  flank  most  favorable  (or  ait 
ficncrally  the  attacker  will  envelop  that  flank  which  is  most  promising  of  succ 
If  bnth  are  promising  he  should  select  that  which  will  give  the  most  decisive  re< 
in  case  of  success. 

In  Fig.  2,  Plate  iS,  the  (icfcndcr  ncruiiics  a  i^wtion  at  CD.  His  reserves  ar 
R,  and  his  line  of  retreat  is  along  the  road  .4B  towards  B.  The  attacker  is  appro: 
ing  frniii  the  defender's  ri;:ht  front.  The  defender's  right  flank  (C)  can  he  r 
prnni|itlv  altaikcd,  and  is  farthest  from  his  reserves  (which  are  placed  to  cover 
rttreatV  But  an  envelopment  of  this  flank,  even  if  successful  would  probably 
rdnipnmn'se  the  defender's  retreat.  .\n  attack  at;ainst  the  left  flank  (f>l 
rcf|nirc  nmre  time.  It  is  more  risky,  as  iho  defender's  rese^^■es  are  close  at  h; 
and  the  nntcr  flank  (of  the  attack)  is  more  exposed  to  any  of  the  defender's  t 
pnrtini;  troops,  which  would  pn'lKiMy  advance  by  the  road  /IB.  But  an  attack 
this  flank  thrcntcus  the  defender's  retreat.  He  will  be  more  apt  to  give  way.  ai* 
the  att.uk  is  successfiii.  decisive  rc-ults  are  practically  certain.  The  attadcer  tb 
fore  decides  to  envelop  the  left  flank  (D). 
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In  the  attack  of  a  position  of  limited  extent  envelopment  should  be  provided  is 
in  the  first  deployment,  as  it  is  difficult  to  rectify  incorrect  dispositions  after  tli  | 
attack  is  launched. 

Separation  of  frontal  and  enveloping  attacks.  The  enveloping  attack  should  Ian 
a  sufficient  separation  from  the  frontal  attack,  and  should  aim  well  to  the  rrar  u 
that  it  may  be  truly  enveloping.  Otherwise  it  becomes  merely  an  extension  of  tk 
frontal  attack,  and  the  advantages  of  convergence  and  envelopment  are  lost.  ( Ftp 
I  and  2,  Plate  17.)  On  the  other  hand  there  is  grave  risk  involved  if  the  frontal  11A 
enveloping  attacks  are  so  separated  by  distance  or  natural  obstacles  that  they  caiuH 
be  properly  co-ordinated  nor  nuituallv  supported.    (Fig.  3,  Plate  17,) 

The  frontal  attack  should  generally  cover  the  entire  known  front  of  the  hos:il£ 
position,  the  inner  flank  of  the  enveloping  attack  being  directed  approximately  at  the 
flank  to  be  enveloped.  Accordingly  there  may  at  first  be  none  of  the  defendfr* 
troops  opposite  the  enveloping  attack,  but  he  may  be  expected  to  extend  his  lines  t; 
meet  it. 

Timing  tlie  attack.  The  two  attacks  are  usually  launched  simultaneously.  Oca- 
sionally,  however,  especially  in  the  operations  of  small  units,  the  frontal  attack  is 
launched  first,  to  develop  the  enemy's  resistance  and  hold  htm  to  the  ground.  If  tbe 
defender  can  be  fully  engaged  by  the  frontal  attack,  and  especially  if  he  can  be 
forced  to  commit  his  reser\'es  to  meet  it,  the  enveloping  attack  may  then  be  lauDchcd 
later,  as  a  surprise. 

Rclalii-e  strength  of  frontal  and  enveloping  attacks.  The  enveloping  attack  vZ 
usually  be  the  decisive  attack.  Accordingly  it  should  be  stronger  than  the  fronol 
or  holding  attack.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  stronger  in  total  numberf. 
but  it  should  have  a  greater  density  of  deployment,  that  is,  stronger  supports  a^i 
reserves.  For  example,  in  a  regimental  attack,  having  regard  for  the  principle  ci 
the  integrity  of  tactical  units,  one  battalion  might  be  assigned  to  the  frontal  and  otie 
to  the  enveloping  attack.  The  latter  battalion,  however,  would  deploy  on  a  narroK« 
front,  with  strotiger  supports  and  reserves. 

Employment  of  the  re.<!en'es.  The  getieral  reserves  of  a  unit  making  an  en«Iop- 
iiig  attack  will  orditiarily  be  employed  to  reinforce  or  extend  the  front  of  At 
enveloping  attack,  and  should  be  placed  to  facilitate  their  employment  for  this  por- 
pose.  However  it  cannot  always  be  foreseen  which  of  the  attacks  will  actually  be 
decisive.  If  the  enveloping  attack  encounters  unexpected  resistance  and  suffers  a 
check,  it  tnay  be  better  to  employ  the  reserves  to  push  home  the  frontal  attack.  The 
frontal  attack  should  always  be  vigorously  pushed,  since  if  it  becomes  apparent  Bi 
the  enemy  that  it  is  tiot  intended  to  be  dcctsivc  he  will  contain  it  with  a  lelatiidv 
small  portion  of  his  force  and  coticctitratc  his  efforts  against  the  enveloping  att^ 
If  in  so  doing  the  dcfemler  unduly  extends  his  front  it  may  be  possible  for  a  slnxv 
frontal  attack  to  piece  his  attenuated  lines. 

A  position  in  nar  of  the  inner  flank  of  the  ctivcloping  attack  is  a  conservative 
location  for  (he  reserves,  as  they  can  here  guard  the  interval  between  the  two  attack'. 
and  may  lie  readily  cniiilnycd  Ui  reinforce  either  aitack,  I"ig.  4,  Plate  17.  indicateio 
numlicr  of  alternative  positions  of  the  reserves  at  the  opening  of  an  envelopin; 
attack.    A  divisinn  of  the  reserves  helween  the  two  attacks  would  seldom  be  wHse. 

linvt'lopiiii}  tactics  of  snuill  units.  Enveloping  tactics  will  be  employed  by  force* 
of  all  sizes  in  both  open  .-111(1  stabilized  warfare.  They  will  be  especially  diaiacter' 
istic  of  the  local  operations  of  small  utiils  in  open  warfare.  Generally  the  platocn 
is  the  smallest  unit  (o  liahilually  employ  such  tactics.  Its  support  section  should  be 
used  for  eiivelopincnl  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  To  reinforce  or"  thicken" 
a  frontal  attack  which  has  been  held  up  by  hostile  resistance  will  often  have  w 
result  except  to  increase  losses,  ami  opportunities  for  envelopment  should  always  be 
sought.  ( I'late  ii).  |  The  choice  of  flank  for  eiivdoiiment  will  be  governed  chicdv 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  terrain.  In  the  deployment  for  attack  intervab  an 
usually  left  bctH-ceii  adjacent  units  to  \>cnHit  of  maneuver  and  enveloping  tactks. 
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le  enveloping  tactics  of  small  infantry  units  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  lessons 
Dowing. 
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pLATt  1 9. —Enveloping  Tactics  in  Platoon  Attack, 


Fic.  a.— The  Wrong  tt'ay.  The  assault 
platoon  has  been  stopped  by  a  hostile  resis 
tance.  The  leading  section  pushes  forwarc 
The  platoon  leader  commits  the  suppor> 
section  on  the  same  line  as  the  leading  sec 
tton,  with  no  attempt  to  envelop,  no  effort 
to  engage  automatic  weapon,  and  using  no 

Rrmltt:  Mixing  of  units,  confusion  in 
command,  little  additional  pressure  on  de- 
fender and  additional  casualties  for  attacker 
due  to  crowding  of  men  on  dangerous  front. 


Fk.  I.— The  Right  Way.  The  auaull  pla- 
na ha>  been  held  np  tty  a  hoitile  miilance. 
w  leading  lection  extend*  in  irregular 
fitiim,  avoiding  the  dangeroui  front  and 
fg"^  the  anlonuiic  weapon.  Scouts 
vh  araond  the  automatic  weapon.  The 
■oan  leader,  after  a  personal  reconnats- 
aet  of  the  litttation.  cnrdopi  the  weaker 
di  of  the  area  of  resistance  with  the  sup- 
rt  aeclion,  avoiding  the  lire  of  the  auto- 
■tic  weapon.    Scout*  guide  and  cover  the 

KamlU:    Large  arc  of  convcrjiing  fire 

•ccarcd  and  a  corresponding  divergence 

the  defender's  fire,  reiuhing  in  greatly 
BOued  prcuore  on  the  defender  and 
■er  csraahira  (or  the  attacker. 

Sihulions  tolling  for  frontal  attack.  While  the  envcidping  attack  will  thus  be  the 
iMt  mtal  form,  especially  in  open  warfare,  (here  are  cases  where  the  straight 
imtal  attack  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

«.  In  an  attack  made  with  a  rolling  barrage  <<f  artillery  fire.  A  barrage  cannot  be 
jiMted  to  enveloping  tactics  on  a  small  scale.  So  long  as  it  is  effective,  the  infantrj- 
ooU  advance  straight  to  the  front  following  closely  behind  the  barrage.  The 
■ck  win  a-nially  later  break  up  into  a  number  of  local  actions  involving  enveloping 
tin. 

k  If  (he  enemy  is  holding  a  position  which  is  po<irly  nrganiied  or  lightly  manne«l, 
bach, «  frontal  attack  will  usu.-illy  be  the  quickest  way  tn  penetrate  the  attenuated 
fe  The  osaal  objection  to  a  frontal  attack,  (hat  it  is  undtily  co->tly,  doen  not  hold 
dai  cue.  Such  attacks  are  characteristic  of  pursuit  and  exploitation. 
r~  If  theoxmy'a  strength  atHl  position  are  uncertain  a  frontal  atUcV.  <n«>)  \ie  ma.\« 
•  regigtance.    It  can  be  lattnrhed  pron^^iAy  and  \nvc&\«i\«s«  V\jtL<tan'*> 
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more  complicated  maneuver.  It  need  not  be  pushed  to  a  decision  if  this  apyan 
inadvisable,  and  an  enveloping  attack  may  be  launched  later  when  the  situation  is 
more  clear.  Such  tactics  would  be  characteristic  of  the  operations  of  an  advanct 
guard  on  first  encountering  the  enemy.  As  the  troops  of  the  main  body  came  up  they 
would  be  employed  to  envelop  one  of  the  hostile  flanks. 

d.  In  a  rencontre  engagement.  In  this  case  a  great  advantage  is  with  the  com- 
batant who  can  most  promptly  come  into  action.  If  time  be  taken  to  organize  in 
enveloping  attack  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  initiative  may  be  lost,  or  the  enemt. 
if  weaker,  may  be  able  to  evade  the  conflict.  A  prompt  frontal  attack  seizes  the 
initiative  and  pins  the  enemy  to  the  ground.  An  enveloping  attack  may  be  launchnl 
later  if  developments  call  for  it.  A  frontal  attack  involves  the  least  dispersion  of 
force,  and  is  the  most  conservative  in  an  uncertain  situation. 

Turning  movements.  An  enveloping  attack  which  is  so  far  separated  from  ib 
supporting  frontal  attack  by  distance  or  obstacles  of  the  terrain,  as  to  render 
co-ordination  and  mutual  support  difHcult  or  impassible,  is  called  a  turning  move- 
ment. It  is  a  dangerous  form  of  dispersion  of  force,  and  is  usually  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  operations  of  small  forces,  whose  separated  parts  are  too  easily 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force.  Turning  movements  will  continue  to  find  favor 
with  bold  commanders  since  they  frequently  promise  decisive  results  to  case  of 
success.     (Fig.  3,  Plate  17.) 

A  wide  turning  movement  should  seldom  be  undertaken  by  a  force  less  than  1 
division  except  in  the  operations  of  the  cavalry. 

Turning  movements  and  enveloping  attacks  demand  a  high  d^[ree  of  mobility  « 
power  of  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the  troops  executing  them.  Green  or  imperfectly 
trained  troops  lack  mobility,  and  grave  danger  is  involved  in  their  entploynient  in 
enveloping  operations. 

Maneuver  Intervals. 

We  have  noted  heretofore  that  each  unit  in  attack  is  assigned  a  definite  lane  or 
strip  of  terrain  in  which  it  will  advance,  this  lane  being  known  as  its  zone  of  actim 
Each  unit,  of  whatever  size,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  attack  in  it! 
own  zone. 

But  if,  on  an  extended  line  of  battle,  the  infantry  were  depleted  uniformly  otw 
the  entire  front,  this  might  interfere  wilh  the  enveloping  tactics  which  as  we  ha« 
seen  are  characteristic  of  the  infaiitrj'  attack  in  open  warfare.  Accordingly  it  i* 
usual  to  leave  open  intervals  between  adjacent  units,  in  which  local  supports  and 
reserves  may  be  maneuvered  to  envelop  hostile  resistances.  These  are  known  a» 
maneuver  inter\als,  and  are  characteristic  of  open  warfare. 

The  width  of  these  maneuver  intervals  should  be  adapted  to  the  terrain,  the 
strength  of  the  adjacent  units,  and  the  probable  nature  of  the  hostile  resistance. 
They  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  free  maneuver  of  the  supports  or  resen-es  of  the 
unit,  but  not  so  great  as  to  result  in  dispersion  or  lack  of  mutual  protection  of  adja- 
cent units,  and  to  invite  coimlcr-attack. 

Thus  if  there  l>e  an  interval  of  alwut  100  yards  between  the  two  assault  plataoiu 
of  a  company  this  will  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  maneuver  of  the  support  sectkn  >'f 
one  or  the  other  of  the  platoons  in  the  inter\'al.  for  purposes  of  envelopment.  If 
there  be  no  internal  between  the  assault  platoons  their  support  sections  may  maneuiTT 
in  the  intervals  on  the  flanks  of  the  company.  Accordingly  the  interval  between 
platoons  may  vary  from  ntithing  to  abcnit  loo  yards,  it  should  seldom  exceed  the 
latter  figure. 

If  there  be  an  interval  of  150  to  zoo  yar<ls  between  the  companies  of  ■  bvttlliaB. 
this  will  permit  the  free  maneuver  of  support  sections,  or  of  a  support  pfaUoon  of 
eillier  of  the  companies.  Similarly  an  interval  of  250  to  300  yards  betwfien  idjacf 
battalions  in  llic  front  Zinc  would  iwmiit  the  maneuver  of  a  reserve  """pfiny. 
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Wide  intervals  naturally  allow  free  play  for  the  maneuver  of  supports  and  re- 
serves- On  the  other  hand,  if  too  great  they  constitute  a  form  of  dispersion  ind 
may  involve  grave  risk  in  the  face  of  an  active  and  resourceful  enemy.  The  figum 
given  are  conservative.  They  may  be  somewhat  exceeded  in  very  open  warfan 
where  conditions  are  favorable  and  active  maneuver  is  appropriate.  On  the  otho 
hand,  in  an  attack  following  a  carefully  organized  artillery  barrage,  maneuver  inw- 
vals  may  be  reduced  or  omitted. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  illustrated  in  Plate  20.  The  figure  will  also  nakt 
plain  the  amount  of  latitude  allowed  units  of  various  sizes  and  the  limits  withiB 
which  they  may  conduct  their  operations.  Thus  the  supi>ort  section  of  the  1st  pb- 
toon  of  Co  B  may  properly  maneuver  in  the  inlervals  on  either  flank  of  the  leadiif 
section.  But  it  would  be  operating  beyond  its  proper  limits  should  it  enter  the 
interval  between  the  2d  platoon  and  the  battalion  on  the  left.  The  support  (jdi 
platoon  of  the  company  may  properly  maneuver  on  either  flank  of  the  company  (B). 
but  not  in  the  interval  between  Co  A  and  the  battalion  on  the  right.  Similarly  th 
reserve  company  (Co  C)  of  the  1st  Bn  may  maneuver  on  either  flank  of  the  bat- 
talion, hut  should  not,  unless  in  grave  emergency,  enter  the  zone  of  action  of  either 
of  the  battalions  on  the  flanks. 

Maneuver  intervals,  being  elements  of  risk,  should  lie  occupied  by  contact  patrub 
when  necessary  to  maintain  communication  between  adjacent  units ;  and  supports 
and  reserves  should  be  prepared  to  defend  the  intervals  should  tlie  enemy  attenft 
to  utilize  them  for  counter-attack.  Each  unit  i.s  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
any  intervals  included  in  its  assigned  zone  of  action. 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEFENSE. 

The  mission  of  the  defender  is  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  attack.  Most  of  Ae 
problems  which  confront  him  will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  attacker.  For  exanrnk. 
the  defender  has  at  least  equal  need  for  accurate  information  of  the  enemy.  Toi 
greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the  attack  the  defender's  plans  will  be  based  M 
his  knowledge  of  his  enemy.  When  he  learns  that  an  attack  is  impending  the 
defender  will  assemble  his  resources  to  oppose  it.  His  problems  of  concentntkn 
and  supply  are  similar  to  those  of  the  attack.  The  defender  may  even  employ  tfat 
element  of  surprise  by  meeting  the  attack  with  unexpected  strength,  secitdf 
assembled. 

In  two  very  important  respects  the  defciL-ie  differs  radically  from  the  attack.  Tl* 
initiative  remains  usually  with  the  aggressor,  and  whereas  the  mission  of  the  atud 
is  continually  to  advance,  that  of  the  defense  is  usually  to  maintain  itself  in  in 
position.  This  stationary-  attitude  of  the  defense  has  a  number  of  advantages.  It 
greatly  simplifies  the  problems  of  maneuver,  intercommunication,  supply,  etc.  Il 
makes  less  demands  upon  the  troops.  Tlie  defense  does  not  require  as  great  molnlilT 
and  endurance  nor  as  high  a  degree  of  training  as  the  offense.  Troops  which  en 
successfully  attack  can  successfully  defend.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  greater  stK* 
is  laid  upon  the  training  of  troops  for  the  otTensive. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that,  in  the  long  run,  decisive  results  camol 
be  achieved  by  a  passive  attitude,  A  successful  defense  may  gain  a  temponir 
advantage  and  often  paves  the  way  for  aggressi\-e  action.  In  this  respect  a  coo»- 
batant  in  war  is  like  a  boxer.  A  defensive  attitude  will  occasionally,  though  net 
often,  stave  off  defeat,  but  it  will  never  gain  a  decision. 

The  defense  should  accordingly  be  regarded  as  simply  a  prelude  to  or  interlude  i" 
the  attack.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  economize  forces  in  one  locality  in  order  to  per 
mit  the  concentration  of  superior  forces  at  more  important  localities,  and  nch 
sui>erinr  forces  should  always  be  used  for  aggressive  action.  In  this  way  alone  uMf 
a  skilful  defense  contribute  to  ultimate  victory, 

Passive  and  act'n-c  measures  in  defense.  So  necessary  to  success  are  initiatitc  aaj 
affffrc-siun  that  even  (be  defense  docs  wA  \\\m\.  'ttseW  to  purely  passive 
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except  in  certain  cases  of  retreat  or  delaying  action,  where  a  temporary  check  to 
the  attacker's  advance  is  the  only  object  sought.  Often  a  vigorous  attack  will  be  the 
best  defense.  In  all  cases  where  the  defender's  mission  demands  a  positive  check  of 
the  attacker's  advance,  active  as  well  as  passive  measures  are  employed.  The 
defender's  problem  is  to  hold  his  ground  against  all  efforts  of  the  attacker  to  dis- 
lodge him.  This  he  accomplishes  by  a  passive  resistance  with  fire.  If  the  attacker 
Rxrecds  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  defender's  position  the  latter  expels  him 
from  the  territory  thus  gained  by  counter  attack  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  according 
to  the  situation.  The  counter  attack  is  conducted  in  all  respects  like  the  attack.  Fire 
■uperiority  is  the  ke>-note  of  success  in  defense  as  in  attack,  and  the  defense  like 
the  attack,  involves  both  fire  and  movement.  In  lieu  of  the  initiative  enjoyed  by  the 
attack  the  defender  has  generally  the  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the  natural 
ulvantages  of  the  terrain,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  works  uf  field  fortification. 

Adfanlages  and  disadvantages  of  the  defensive.  To  sumnarize  then,  the  dis- 
idvanuges  of  the  defense  are :  • 

t.  Surrender  of  the  initiative  to  the  attacker,  with  all  that  this  implies. 

2.  Moral  effect  of  a  passive  attitude  and  a  sense  of  inferiority. 

3.  Decisive  results  are  not  achieved,  even  by  an  entirely  successful  passive  defense. 
Its  adi-antagcs  are : 

I.  The  problems  of  control,  intercommunication,  supply,  reinforcement,  etc.,  are 
[restly  amplified  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  problems  of  the  attack. 

a.  Tlie  defensive  does  not  require  as  high  a  degree  of  training,  mobility  and 
lUmina  as  the  attack.  Troops  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  attack  may  give  a 
[Dod  account  of  themselves  in  defense. 

3-  The  defender  will  ordinarily  have  opportunity  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the 
Btural  features  of  the  terrain  than  will  the  attacker,  and  he  will  also  have  op|)or- 
Dnity  to  strength  his  position  by  works  of  field  fortification. 

4.  The  defender  will  be  more  familiar  than  the  attacker  with  the  terrain  in  which 
be  combat  takes  place. 

Fidd  fortification,  which  forms  so  important  an  accessory  of  the  defense,  is 
onrcKd  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering.  It  is,  however,  only  an  accessory.  The 
jimtial  requirement  of  a  projicr  defense  is  a  proper  disijosition  of  troops.  This 
■▼ing  been  made,  works  of  field  fortification  are  installed  to  conform  thereto. 

Tlu  flattie  defense.  The  active  defense,  like  the  attack,  is  characterized  ?>y 
■]puiizalion  in  depth  of  all  its  elements.  The  attacker  must  be  made  to  fight  his 
ray  through  a  deep  defended  zone.  Like  the  attack  also  the  active  defense  shotilil 
le  characterized  by  mobility  and  elasticity,  though  uf  course  to  a  lesser  degree. 
Qaborate  works  of  field  fortification  shimld  not  t>e  allowed  to  tie  the  defender  to  the 
cmin,  thereby  still  further  emphasizing  the  lack  of  initiative  \u\i\ct  which  he 
JBeritably  sutTers.  On  the  contrary  good  wnrks  of  field  fort ifical inn  ■•linuld  increase 
the  mobiIit>'  of  the  defense  and  [tcrmil  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  initiative.  If  the 
■orks  of  field  fortification  arc  skilfully  scltxted  and  lucntcd  and  well  and  soli<Ily 
nnstnicled,  they  may  be  successfidly  defended  with  a  c<inii>arativcly  small  numlK-r 
>{  troops,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  defender's  forces  for  mohile  reserves  to  lie 
Bnpknrd  aggressively  in  the  coimter  attack. 

The  ideal  active  defense  is  thus  clmracterized  hy  skilfully  located  and  w<.-ll- 
OMtnictcd  works  of  field  fortification,  lightly  maimed  for  passive  defense  ( hy  fire). 
■d  itrong,  mobile  reserves  available  f<ir  the  active  measures  of  counter  attai-k. 

The  relatively  immobile  nature  of  the  pa5^ive  element  uf  the  defense,  and  the 
ipportunity  to  artificially  strength  the  terrain,  afford  facilities  for  a  nHirc  effective 
Wt  of  nachine  guns  thut  is  {lussible  in  attack.  This  wca[K)n  is  accordingly  a  nxis; 
^artuM  element  of  the  passive  defense. 

la  this  course  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  proper  dispositions  ^«(  vVvc 
feMps  and  their  conduct  of  the  fussive  dcfen.se.    'V\w  QTfiau\taXvM\  cA  \\«  i{.xvm,\A 
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is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Enginering.    The  active  measures  of  dK  , 
defense,  that  is  to  say,  counter  attacks,  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  governing  the  attack. 

Let  us  now  take  a  very  general  view  of  the  characteristic  tactics  of  the  defense. 

TACTICS  OF  THE  DEFENSK 

Every  combat,  whatever  the  size  of  the  forces  engaged  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  takes  the  form  of  the  attack  of  a  position,  in  which  one  comhatan 
(the  attacker)  advances  against  the  position  and  endeavors  to  obtain  possession  of 
it,  while  the  other  (the  defender)  occupies  the  position  and  endeavors  to  rqid  the 
attack. 

The  position  may  be  very  highly  organized,  including  many  lines  of  carefuIlT 
constructed  trenches,  obstacles,  shell-proof  machine  gun  emplacements,  observatia) 
posts,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  it  may,  by  reason  of  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  en 
the  part  of  the  defender,  include  no  artificial  works  other  than  pits  hastily  dug  for 
the  shelter  of  individual  riflemen  or  machine  guns.  In  any  case  the  defender  avaib 
himself  of  the  shelter  and  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  terrain  in  its  natval 
state,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  defender  may  have  no  intention  of  contesting  the  possession  of  the  grotmd 
when  the  attacker  has  reached  the  position.  In  this  case  he  seeks  a  position  allowing 
long  range  fire  to  the  front,  thus  forcing  the  attacker  to  deploy  and  open  the  firt 
fight.  Before  the  attacker  has  advanced  to  a  locality  from  which  an  assault  on  Oe 
position  is  possible  or  from  which  he  can  compromise  the  defender's  retreat,  the 
tatter  withdraws.  Such  a  defense  is  known  as  a  delaying  action  and  is  usually  under- 
taken to  cover  the  retreat  of  a  larger  force. 

In  a  decisive  action,  however,  the  defender  contests  the  possession  of  his  poshka 
by  the  attacker,  both  on  the  front  of  the  position  and  within  the  area  or  zone  whidi 
he  occupies. 

When  opportunity  affords  the  defender  selects  a  position  favorable  for  defesK 
and  artificially  strengthens  it  to  the  extent  that  time  and  facilities  at  his  disponl 
permit. 

The  troops  of  the  defender  are  disposed  in  this  position  in  accordance  with  i 
definite  scheme  of  defense.    In  brief  this  is  as  follows: 

Defensive  Areas. 

Having  selected  the  general  line  on  which  he  will  offer  resistance  the  defender 
picks  the  small  areas  along  this  line  which  lend  themselves  to  defense.  These  wfl 
be  localities  which  afford  a  good  field  of  fire  to  the  front  and  flanks,  usually  sligbh 
elevated  above  the  adjacent  terrain,  and  affording  natural  concealment,  slwlter  ad 
approach  from  the  rear.  Each  of  these  areas  should  be  able  to  protect  its  an 
front,  flanks  and  even  its  rear  with  fire,  and  adjacent  areas  should  be  nnitnl; 
supporting,  that  is,  each  should  be  able  to  cover  with  oblique  or  flanking  fire  ft( 
fronts  and  flanks  of  the  next  adjacent  areas  on  either  side.  This  means  geaetifc 
that  they  should  not  he  over  300  to  400  yards  apart,  and  even  less  in  very  dam 
terrain.    Their  actual  locations,  hnwevcr,  will  be  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  tcmis- 

In  rear  of  this  advanced  line  of  defensible  areas  there  may  be  one  or  more  stmiltf 
lines.  These  rear  areas  are  so  located  as  to  cover  with  their  fire  the  flanks  and  nxn 
of  the  areas  in  front  of  them.  They  are  also  mutually  supporting,  and  can  continv 
the  defense  in  dcplli,  in  case  the  areas  in  front  of  them  are  captured  by  the  attarhcr. 

Combat  groups.  (->i:h  of  these  defensible  areas  is  held  by  a  small  garrison.  TIkv 
may  include  machine  guns,  if  the  particular  locality  affords  a  favorable  field  of  fitc 
for  same.  They  always  include  riflemen.  Usually  they  will  be  garrisoned  bft 
rifle  platoon  or  section,  exceptionally  by  a  single  squad,  always,  if  possible,  by«W" 
jilcte  fire  units  (.stiuads  nr  sections).  The  sire  of  the  areas  may  vary  front  abort 
j;o  X  i;o yards  tn  750  x  200  yards  or  exceptionally  more.  These  small  garrisomiR 
kmin-n  n's  amilat  ^'roiips.    their  functions  are; 
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I.  To  omose  the  advance  of  the  attacker  by  frontal  fire,  endeavoring  to  inflict 

li  heavy  losses  that  he  will  lie  unable  to  reach  the  position. 

L  To  cover  and  protect  the  fronts  and  flanks  of  adjacent  areas  on  either  side,  and 

iweq>  with  fire  Ine  unoccupied  ground  between  groups. 

\.  FinaOy,  to  hold  the  ground  occupied,  even  when  the  attacker  has  reached,  and 

laps  penelfated  the  position,  by  fire  to  their  fronts,  flanks,  and  even  to  the  rear, 

1 1^  ciose  combat  within  the  areas. 

Tht  oelivi  dtftnst.  The  forgoing  constitutes  what  is  called  x\k  passivt  defense. 
e  defender  also  employs  more  active  measure^:,  in  the  form  of  counter  attack 
linst  any  elements  of  the  attack  who  may  have  entered  the  position. 
To  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  defense,  and  to  provide  for  the  active  measures 
mne.  a  number  of  combat  groups,  either  on  one  hne,  or  more,  are  grouped  to  form 
trvmg  fmnt,  under  a  single  commander.  An  appropriate  garrison  for  a  strong 
lot  if  a  company.  It  may  include  from  two  to  four  combat  groups.  In  addition 
tbe  nnall  garrisons  of  the  defensible  areas  a  strong  point  includes  a  support,  for 
iBi|)le,  one  platoon  of  the  company.  This  support  is  used  by  the  commander  to 
sforcc  the  threatened  points  within  the  area  assigned  to  him,  and  for  counter 
■ck  to  expel  anv  of  the  enemy  who  may  have  gained  a  lodgment  in  his  area.  These 
ntrr  attacki  ihoold  be  delivered  promptly  as  a  surprise,  if  possible  against  the 
aks  of  the  cnemv,  and  should  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  combat  groups 
idi  an  'm  ■  poittion  to  do  so. 

rbe  larger  units  of  the  defense,  battalions,  regiments,  etc.,  hold  reserves  which 
;  ttfcd  to  reinforce  the  companies  in  the  forward  part  of  the  position,  and  to 
liver  catmter  attacks  on  a  large  scale. 

The  defensive  position  may  tic  greatly  elatM>raled,  improved  and  strengthened  by 
■dm  to  permit  better  fire,  and  covered  communication,  obstacles  to  delay  the 
■eber  nnder  the  fire  of  the  defense,  shelters  for  the  protection  of  the  troops,  etc. 
CM  worki,  however,  do  not  alter  the  fundamental  scheme  of  the  defense. 
fMMWcry.    To  summarize  then,  the  active  defense  includes: 
r.  A  Bomber  of  nnUI  defensible  areas  each  occupied  by  &  fitt  >mu\.  ca.\c^t^  c\ 
Eave  to  tbe  froat,  flanks  and  rear,  adjacent  areas  supportinK  ocV  cf&wix  \r)  Sxtc.^ 
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ihe  whole  being  so  arranged  as  to  cover  by  fire  all  the  ground  over  which  the  enemy 
must  advance. 

2.  Grouping  of  a  number  of  small  areas  into  larger  areas,  including  supports  md 
reserves  for  reinforcement  and  counter  attack. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  defense  the  defender  first  opposes  the  advance  of  Ihe 
attacker  by  frontal  fire,  endeavoring  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  the  front  of  the 
position.  As  the  attacker  reaches  the  front  of  the  position  he  receives,  in  addition 
to  frontal  fire,  cross  and  flanking  fire  from  the  small  defended  areas.  If  he  attempts 
to  enter  one  of  the  areas  he  is  opposed  by  fire  from  front  and  flank,  and  hy  the 
close-in  defense  of  the  garrison  of  the  area.  Finally,  if  he  succeeds  in  gaining  a 
footing,  he  is  expelled  by  counter  attack  of  mobile  supports  or  reserves,  aided 
by  the  fire  of  the  area  garrisons  and  by  accompanying  weapons  and  artillery,  when 
practicable. 

The  secret  of  a  successful  defense  is  in  each  area  garrison  maintaining  ttsdf  in 
the  area  assigned  to  it.  The  determined  resistance  of  a  few  combat  groups  has  often 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  an  attack  which  had  penetrated  even  to  their  rear. 

Observation,  circulation  and  ittlercommunicalion.  The  defensive  position,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  artificially  strengthened,  should  always  provide  for  obser- 
vation to  the  front  and  within  the  position,  facilities  for  the  movement  of  troops 
from  one  part  of  the  position  to  another,  covered  as  far  as  possible  from  the  enemy't 
view  and  fire,  and  arran.E^ements  for  intercommunication  between  the  variotis 
elements  of  the  defense.  It  is  usually  easier  to  provide  these  facilities  in  defone 
than  in  attack.  The  commander  of  each  defensive  area  (combat  group  or  stroog 
point)  should  have  one  or  more  sheltered  observation  posts  from  which  he  caa 
observe  the  ground  in  all  directions,  the  conduct  of  his  own  command,  and  the  sitna- 
tion  to  his  front,  flanks  and  rear. 

Field  of  Hre.  The  field  of  fire  to  the  front  should  be  as  wide  as  practicable,  rt 
least  400  to  500  yards,  with  a  minimum  of  cover  for  the  attacker.  The  firing  bnc 
should  not  (except  in  delaying  action)  be  greatly  elevated  above  the  field  of  fire, 
thereby  producing  a  plunging  effect  and  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  grazing  fire 
and  long  danger  space.    (See  Theory  of  Fire,  course  in  Musketry.) 

Successive  positions.  On  important  fronts,  whose  integrity  is  vital  to  the  succm 
of  the  campaign,  the  defender  does  not  place  his  reliance  upon  a  single  positioa, 
but  organizes  a  number  of  successive  positions,  e.ich  complete  in  itself.  In  case  of 
the  loss  of  a  forward  position,  the  defender  retires  to  and  continues  his  resistance  to 
the  one  next  in  rear.  The  unorganized  zones  between  positions  constitute  "  banacc 
zones  "  in  the  defense  of  the  positions  in  rear. 

Accessory  eslahlishnrnts  of  ihe  defense.  In  a  fully  organized  position  tfit 
acces-^ory  establishments  of  the  defense,  including  command  and  observation  posts, 
systcTns  of  intercommimication.  dumps  .ind  depots  of  various  kinds,  routes  of  triBi- 
port  and  troop  movement,  etc.,  arc  carefully  located  and  installed.  The  service  ol 
these  facilities  is,  in  general,  more  eflective  and  better  controlled  in  defense  ttan 
in  attack. 

Tactics  of  Ihe  ati.rlliary  arms  in  defense.  We  have  referred  briefly  to  the  inh 
portancc  of  machine  gims  in  defence.  When  these  weapons  are  available  they  an 
carefully  disposed  to  sweep  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  defender's  position,  and 
to  cover  its  front  with  oblique  hands  of  fire,  known  as  "  flankments."  (See  coorx 
in  Field  F.ngineering.) 

The  artiller>-  of  the  defender  is  massed  in  rear  of  the  zone  of  infantry  defcmt 
It  participates  in  the  defense: 

a.  By  counter  battery  fire  and  counter  preparation.  This  is  a  bombardnM 
directed  against  the  artillery,  miscellaneous  estal)lishments,  routes  of  cornmunk 

and  transport  of  the  attack,  against  his  troops  massed  for  the  assault,  and  in  ; 

affain^t  all  element'^  n{  the  attack.     The  purpose  of  this  fire  is  to  demoraCae 
attack  as  far  as  possible,  especially  Iwiore  U  \s  acUWLW'j  \aun:hed. 
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b.  By  barrage.  The  defensive  barrage  is  a  wall  or  curtain  of  fire  (tiigli  explo.'^ive 
shell,  shrapnel)  laid  upon  the  terrain  immediately  in  front  of  the  defender's  infantry, 
and  through  which  the  attacker's  troops  must  pass  to  reach  the  defended  area  or 
position. 

The  defense  is  so  organized  that  machine  gun  fire,  artillery  bombardment  or 
barrage,  may  be  laid  upon  the  front  of  the  position  or  any  portion  thereof,  at  any 
time  of  day  or  ni^t,  upon  signal  from  the  infantry.    (See  Plate  23.) 

TWELFTH  LESSON. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

We  have  seen  that  the  estimate  of  the  situation  and  the  resulting  plan  of  action  of 
the  commander  are  based  very  largely  on  hi:<  knowledge  of  tlie  conditions  which 
confront  him.  A  commander  who  is  not  informed  as  to  the  situation  manifestly 
cannot  correctly  estimate  it,  nor  formulate  an  intelligent  plan  of  action.  This  is 
more  tnie  at  the  present  time  than  ever  in  the  past. 

The  Intelligence  Service. 

Intelligence  is  of  such  importance  that  in  bnttalions  and  higher  organizations  a 
special  unit  is  organized  to  collect,  interpret  and  disseminate  it.  The  leaders  of  the 
Hiall  infantry  units  (company,  platoon  and  section)  are  close  to  the  enemy,  on  the 
terrain  in  which  their  units  are  operating.  This  terrain  is  so  limited  in  extent  that 
personal  reconnaissance  by  the  leader  and  his  immediate  subordinates,  and  the 
pmper  use  of  scouts  and  patrols,  will  furnish  most  of  the  information  which  the 
leader  requires.  Additional  information  is  supplied  by  the  organized  intelligence 
section  of^  the  battalion.  In  the  case  of  the  lar^rer  units,  the  areas  in  which  they 
operate  are  of  such  size  that  commanders  cannot  by  personal  reconnaissance  alone 
gain  ail  the  information  that  is  necessary,  nor  can  they  unaided  analyze  and  dissenii- 
■ate  this  information. 

Inasmuch  as  the  battalion  intelligence  section  operates  primarily  for  tlic  benefit 

of  the  smaller  infantry  units,  and  is  also  in  large  measure  dcjicndcnt  upon  thcni  for 

the  information  it  obtain!:,  it  is  essential  tliat  ilic  leaders  of  these  sm.ill  units  be 

familiar  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  procedure  of  this  unit. 

Nature  of  Information  Required. 

Information  or  intelligence,  to  be  of  value  must  l>c  aciiiraie;  it  must  l>e  as  com- 
plete as  possible;  its  source  and  authenticity  or  the  dci^rcc  of  credibility  to  lie 
attached  to  it  must  be  indicated:  it  must  he  properly  interpreted:  and  it  must  be 
arranged  for  quick  reference.  For  example,  infnnnation  fihtaiucd  by  inT,sijiial 
reconnaissance  of  a  trained  and  reliahle  nmicr  is  entitled  to  a  higli  degree  of 
credibility.  It  is  the  best  class  of  direct  evidLoce,  and  is  almost  certainly  correct. 
On  the  other  hand  information  derived  from  prisom-rs  is  of  the  class  known  as 
"  bearsay."  and  can  be  accepted  only  when  i(.rrt.l«iratcd  by  a  number  of  individuals 
or  from  other  sources.  The  sources  of  information  slimild  in  every  case  Ixr  indi- 
cated. Deductions  which  may  Ik  drawn  im  the  sjMit,  as  in  quc-tioning  prisimers. 
■hould  be  reported,  etc.  The  intelligenic  jx-rscnncl  is  si>crial!y  trained  in  collecting, 
wctching,  interpreting  and  ret>nrting  informatiim. 

Information  is  of  value  usiLilly  in  nroiM<rti<>n  as  it  is  fresh.  Certain  items  will 
exercise  an  immediate  influence  on  the  plans  of  the  higher  cummand.  or  on  the 
actiom  of  subordinate  units.  If  delayed  in  transmission  they  may  arrive  too  Lite 
to  be  of  U-*.  Other  items  of  less  urgency  may  lie  transmitted  .-it  stated  intervals. 
The  intelligmce  personnel  is  trained  to  determine  the  relative  impurtamc  and 
imtifcji  of  the  information  it  cnl1n-ts,  to  transmit  vitally  important  information 
w'SboM  debv,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  to  ovcrliod  the  lines  of  intcrconimunica- 
tim  fagr  continuous  immediate  transmission  of  infnnnation  whose  urgency  dues  nut 
wwmM  snch  procedure. 

The  principat  information  required  bv  the  leader  concerns:  (a)  The  enemy; 
(k)  Iris  own  lORCt;  (e)  the  terrain.  It  i*  to  tlie  cnUeitinnot  ■\\^\^■^TO^a.^^ott  <;«c««s\v- 
mg  the  cnenqr  thai  the  eiTorrs  of  the  intelligeiKe  service  are  f.\<cc\a\\')'  4k\ieA«A. 
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ClassHication  according  to  priority  of  transmission.  According  to  its  iinporttncc 
and  ui^ncy  this  infonnation  is  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Information  of  such  importance  as  to  require  its  immediate  transmissiao  ts 
higher  authority. 

B.  Information  which  is  of  value  to  higher  authority,  but  not  of  sufficwiit  im- 
portance to  warrant  immediate  transmission. 

C.  Information  which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to  the  unit  in  which  it  is 
collected,  or  to  its  subordinate  units. 

Class  A  information  is  transmitted  at  once  by  the  quickest  available  means  of 
communication. 

Qass  B  information  is  collected,  arranged  and  transmitted  at  fixed  intervals,  u 
every  12  or  24  hours.  With  these  periodical  reports  should  be  included  a  repetitioo 
of  all  Gass  A  infonnation  obtained  since  the  last  report,  and  any  Class  C  infornn- 
tion  which  is  or  may  be  of  interest  to  the  higher  command.  Information  of  spedil 
interest  to  subordinate  or  neighboring  units  is  sent  to  them  direct  at  such  times  and 
by  such  means  as  its  importance  and  urgency  may  warrant. 

Elxcept  in  the  case  of^  messages  from  patrols  the  means  of  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence are  the  regular  channels  of  intercommunication,  through  the  message  center 
of  the  organization,  which  is  the  "  clearing  house  "  for  all  intelligence.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  intelligence  section  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  mniKf& 
signalmen,  etc.,  to  transmit  the  information  which  it  gathers.  It  arranges  tor  Ibe 
prompt  transmission  of  the  information,  but  is  not  charged  with  the  operation  of 
the  lines  of  intercommunication. 

Organization  of  Battalion  Intelligence  Section. 
The  intelligence  personnel  of  the  battalion  is  the  intell^ence  section  of  the 
battalion  headquarters  company.    It  consists  of  the  following : 

1  1st  lieutenant,  mounted. 

2  sergeants  (chief  observer  and  chief  scout). 
5  corporals  (observers  and  scouts). 

20  privates,  ist  class,  and  privates  (observers  and  scouts). 

The  lieutenant  commands  the  intelligence  section  and  is  also  the  battalion  tntdli- 
gence  officer  (Bn  2)  on  the  staff  of  the  battalion  commander. 

Scouts  and  observers  should  be  trained  in  both  duties  (observation  and  scouting) 
and  should  be  interchangeable. 

Duties  of  the  Battalion  Intelligence  Officer.    (Bn  3.) 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer  directs  the  patroling  and  observation  of  tbc 
intelligence  section,  collects  the  information  from  all  sources,  digests,  classiSes  and 
arranges  it,  and  presents  it  in  the  form  of  reports  to  his  battalion  commander.  Ht 
also  sends  to  the  front  line  companies  and  to  adjacent  units  any  information  wUd 
may  be  useful  to  them. 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer's  proper  post  is  with  his  battalion  commander  ff 
at  the  command  post.  When  he  has  occasion  to  leave  his  post,  as  will  often  ta 
necessar>-  for  personal  reconnaissance,  to  dispatch  a  patrol  or  visit  an  obsemtiBa 
post,  the  command  post  sergeant  performs  the  necessary  duties  during  his  absence. 

All  messages  and  reports  from  front  line  units,  patrols  and  obsnvatifin  poKs 
should  be  sent  prumplly  to  Bn  2,  who  dassitics  and  arranges  it  for  the  infomntica 
of  the  battalion  commander. 

Contact  with  the  enemy  having  been  established,  the  first  duties  of  the  battifr" 
intelliEcnce  officer  are : 

1.  Personal  reconnaissance. 

2.  Dispatch  of  reconnoitering  patrols. 

3.  Establishment  of  observation  posts. 

These  three  measures  should  be  carried  out  simultaneously  it  practieabk,  vi 
r/ie  sooner  they  are  inaugurated  the  sooner  will  the  battalion  commander  oblaii  At 
information  necessary  to  the  formulation  oi  Viis  ^ft^^ns. 
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The  initial  observation  posts  should  be  selected  and  manned  at  once.  Accordii^ly 
it  is  desirable  that  some  intell^;ence  personnel,  a  squad  for  example,  should  accom- 
pany the  advance  guard  of  the  battalion,  marching  with  the  support.  They  note 
localities  favorable  for  observation,  so  that  they  can  promptly  establish  their  sta- 
ttoos  when  contact  is  gained. 

As  the  attack  pn^resses  the  observation  posts  are  advanced  by  bounds.  New 
posts  are  reconntHteied  and  occupied,  and  the  initial  posts  are  abandoned  when  they 
are  too  far  to  the  rear  to  be  of  use. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  observation  posts  patrols  are  dispatched 
b>-  Bn  2. 

In  a  general  way  the  information  desired  by  the  battalion  commander  will  be  the 
answers  to  the  questions : 

Where  ts  the  enemy?    Especially  where  are  his  flanks? 

What  are  his  strength  and  the  composition  of  his  fon-es  ? 

What  weapons  has  he  ? 

What  works  of  defense  has  he  installed  ? 

What  is  he  doing? 

What  are  his  probable  intentions? 

This  information  the  intelligence  personnel  must  secure  and  transmit  without 
dehy  to  the  battalion  commander. 

Sources  of  Battalion  Intelligence. 
The  battalion  intelligence  officer  is  the  center  of  information  for  the  battalion. 
He  derives  his  information  from  all  available  sources.    These  will  include : 
t.  Patrols,  either  wholly  or  partly  intelligence  personnel. 

2.  Observation  stations  manned  by  intelligence  personnel. 

3.  Front  line  companies. 

4.  Adjacent  organizations. 

5.  Prisoners,  deserters,  and  local  inhabitants. 

6.  Captured  documents,  maps,  equipment,  uniforms,  etc. 

Of  these  I,  2,  3,  4  are  clatsilied  as  direct  and  5,  6  as  indirect  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  battalion  has  at  its  disposal  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  intelligence  bulletins  and  summaries,  maps,  etc.,  issued  by  the  higher 
units.  Special  communications  will  be  sent  by  the  higher  commands  to  subordinate 
nnits  convening  infonnation  presumed  to  be  of  special  value  to  them. 

Rflaihv  valme  of  sources.  Information  from  above  may  or  may  not  be  classifie<l 
as  "reliable"  or  otherwise.  Its  source  and  authenticity  are  usually  not  definitely 
lUied.  Such  information  should  never  be  accepted  without  question,  but  should 
be  verified  by  the  more  direct  methods  open  to  the  smaller  units  who  arc  in  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  enemy  and  the  terrain. 

The  battalion  intelligence  of^er  must  judge  the  authenticity  of  the  source  and 
the  corresponding  weight  to  be  given  the  information  received. 

Genenlly  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  mr)st  timely  and  valuable  information 
wfll  be  that  obtained  from  reconnaissance,  i.  c,  patroling  and  observation,  by  the 
isdifcnce  personnel. 

Kcxt  in  value  will  be  reports  from  the  front  line  units,  especially  reports  of 
pcnonal  reconnaissance  by  competent  officers.  It  has  been  found  by  experience. 
however,  that  this  is  a  source  of  information  not  to  be  greatly  ilependcd  uixin.  The 
leaders  of  the  front  line  units  have  difficult  and  pressing  problems  of  their  own,  anri 
arc  loo  often  prone  10  forget  the  battalion  commander's  need  for  information  as  tn 
the  profres<  and  development  of  the  action.  Their  messages  usually  are  limited 
to  iMIIfri  of  special  importance  to  themselves  alone,  such  as  requests  for  reinf orce- 
■BOIl,  ammunition  and  supplies.  Information,  if  given,  is  generally  for  the  pur- 
wam  of  tosurioK  compliance  with  the  subordinate's  request,  nthex  l^utv  ^»  i.wA'&'dcift. 
faghcr  conmand  in  correctly  estimating  the  situatioiL 
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Classification  according  to  priority  of  transmission.  According  to  its  importucc 
and  urgency  this  information  is  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Information  of  such  importance  as  to  require  its  immediate  transmissioa  to 
higher  authority. 

B.  Information  which  is  of  value  to  higher  authority,  but  not  of  sufficient  nn- 
poTtance  to  warrant  immediate  transmission. 

C.  Information  which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to  the  unit  in  which  it  ii 
collected,  or  to  its  subordinate  units. 

Class  A  information  is  transmitted  at  once  by  the  quickest  available  meaiu  of 
communication. 

Qass  B  information  is  collected,  arranged  and  transmitted  at  fixed  intervals,  as 
every  12  or  24  hours.  With  these  periodical  reports  should  be  included  a  repetitioo 
of  all  Gass  A  information  obtained  since  the  last  report,  and  any  Class  C  infonm- 
tion  which  is  or  may  be  of  interest  to  the  higher  command.  Information  of  special 
interest  to  subordinate  or  neighboring  units  is  sent  to  them  direct  at  such  timea  tad 
by  such  means  as  its  importance  and  urgency  niav  warrant. 

Except  in  the  case  01  messages  from  patrols  the  means  of  transmission  of  intdli- 
gence  are  the  regular  channels  of  intercommunication,  through  the  messase  center 
of  the  organization,  which  is  the  "clearing  house"  for  all  intelligence.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  intelligence  section  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  nuuxn. 
signalmen,  etc.,  to  transmit  the  information  which  it  gathers.  It  arranges  for  tte 
prompt  transmission  of  the  information,  but  is  not  charged  with  the  opention  of 
the  lines  of  intercommunication. 

Organization  of  Battalion  Intelligence  Section. 
The  intelligence  personnel  of  the  battalion  is  the  intelligence  section  of  dx 
battalion  headquarters  company.    It  consists  of  the  following: 

1  1st  lieutenant,  mounted. 

2  sergeants  (chief  observer  and  chief  scout). 
5  corporals  (observers  and  scouts). 

20  privates,  ist  class,  and  privates  (observers  and  scouts). 

The  lieutenant  commands  the  intelligence  section  and  is  also  the  battalion  intelli- 
gence officer  (Bn  2)  on  the  staff  of  the  battalion  commander. 

Scouts  and  obser\-ers  should  be  trained  in  both  duties  (observation  and  scouting^ 
and  should  be  interchangeable. 

Duties  of  the  Battalion  Intelligence  OCGcer.    (Bn  a.) 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer  directs  the  patroling  and  observatioo  of  d* 
intelligence  section,  collects  the  information  from  all  sources,  digests,  classifies  aid 
arranges  it,  and  presents  it  in  the  form  of  reports  to  his  battalion  commander.  Ht 
also  sends  to  the  front  line  companies  and  to  adjacent  units  any  informatioa  iMA 
may  be  useful  to  them. 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer's  proper  post  is  with  his  battalion  commander  cr 
at  the  command  post.  When  he  has  occasion  to  leave  his  post,  as  will  often  tt 
necessary  for  personal  reconnaissance,  to  dispatch  a  patrol  or  visit  an  oIm 
[wst,  the  command  post  sergeant  performs  the  necessary  duties  during  his 

All  messages  and  reports  from  front  line  units,  patrols  and  obsnvatioa 
should  be  sent  promptly  to  Hn  2,  who  classitics  and  arranges  it  for  the  ' 
of  the  battalion  commander. 

Contact  with  the  enemy  having  been  established,  the  first  duties  of  the 
intelligence  ofRcer  are : 

1.  Personal  reconnaissance. 

2.  Dispatch  of  reconnoitcrin^  patrols. 

3.  Establishment  of  observation  posts- 
These  three  measures  should  Iw  carried  out  simultaneously  if 

rfie  sooner  they  are  inaugurated  the  sooner  will  the  battalttm  commuidcr  fimiii  Al 
tn/orntation  necessary  (o  the  formulation  ol  H«  p\a.i«. 
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The  initial  observation  posts  should  be  selected  and  manned  at  once.  Accordingly 
it  is  desirable  that  some  intelligence  personnel,  a  squad  for  example,  should  accom- 
pany the  advance  guard  of  the  battalion,  marching  with  the  support.  They  note 
localities  favorable  for  observation,  so  that  they  can  promptly  establish  their  sta- 
tions when  contact  is  gained. 

As  the  attack  pn^rresses  the  observation  posts  are  advanced  by  bounds.  New 
posts  are  reconnoiteied  and  occupied,  and  the  initial  posts  are  abandoned  when  they 
arc  too  far  to  the  rear  to  be  of  use. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  observation  posts  patrols  are  dispatched 
by  Bn2. 

to  a  general  way  the  information  desired  by  the  battalion  commander  will  be  the 
answers  to  the  questions : 

Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Especially  where  are  his  flanks  ? 

What  are  his  strength  and  the  composition  of  his  forces  ? 

What  weapons  has  he  ? 

What  works  of  defense  has  he  installed  ? 

What  is  he  doing? 

What  are  his  probable  intentions? 

This  information  the  intelligence  personnel  must  secure  and  transmit  without 
delay  to  the  battalion  commander. 

Sources  of  Battalion  Intelligence. 
The  battalion  intelligence  officer  is  the  center  of  information  for  the  battalion. 
He  derives  his  information  from  all  available  .sources.    These  will  include: 

1.  Patrols,  either  wholly  or  partly  intelligence  personnel. 

2.  Obser%'alion  stations  manned  by  intelligence  personnel. 

3.  Front  line  companies. 

4.  Adjacent  organizations. 

5.  Prisoners,  deserters,  and  local  inhabitants. 

6.  Captured  documents,  maps,  equipment,  uniforms,  etc. 

Of  these  1,  2,  3, 4  are  classified  as  direct  and  $,  6  as  indirect  evidence. 

lo  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  battalion  has  at  its  disposal  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  intelligence  bulletins  and  summaries,  maps,  etc.,  issued  by  the  higher 
units.  Special  communications  will  be  sent  by  the  higher  commands  to  subordinate 
units  convejing  information  presumed  to  be  of  special  value  lo  them. 

Rtlative  iiJiu  of  sources.  Information  from  above  may  or  may  not  be  classified 
as  "reliable  "  or  otherwise.  Its  source  and  authenticity  are  usually  not  definitely 
Mated.  Such  information  should  never  be  accepted  without  ciuestion,  but  should 
be  verified  by  the  more  direct  methods  open  tn  the  smaller  units  wlio  arc  in  more 
btfnratc  contact  with  the  enemy  and  the  terrain. 

The  battalion  intelligence  ofBcer  must  judge  the  authenticity  of  tlie  source  and 
the  corresponding  weight  tn  be  given  the  information  received. 

Generally  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  ntnst  timely  and  valuable  information 
WJB  be  that  obtained  from  reconnaissance,  i.  e.,  patroling  and  ob-crvatifin,  by  the 
ioldGgence  personnel. 

Kext  in  value  will  be  reports  from  the  front  line  units,  especially  reports  of 
personal  reconnaissatKe  by  competent  ofliccrs.  It  has  been  found  by  experience. 
however,  that  this  is  a  source  of  information  not  to  be  ^really  depended  u|>un.  The 
leaders  of  the  front  line  units  have  difficult  and  pressing  problems  of  their  own,  and 
afC  too  often  prone  to  forget  the  battalion  commander's  need  for  information  as  to 
the  pnifress  and  development  of  the  action.  Their  messages  usually  are  limited 
lo  natters  of  special  importance  to  themselves  alone,  such  as  requests  for  reinforce- 
■cais,  anmnnition  and  supplies.  Information,  if  given,  is  generally  fur  the  piir- 
■nt  irf  BHurins  conipliance  with  the  subordinate's  request,  nVVwi  \\vuv  Va  a.'wi^A.  "(nK. 
lilhv  CO— nand  in  corFecfJIy  estimating  the  situation. 
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Situation  reports.  This  is  one  reason  why  an  organized  intdligence  service  is 
necessary.  But  subordinate  leaders  should  be  required  to  render  "  situation  reporb  " 
to  their  immediate  superiors  at  stated  intervals.  These  reports  should  set  forth  the 
situation  of  the  unit  at  the  time,  and  a  resume  of  important  events  since  the  last  such 
report.  Forms  for  these  reports  will  be  of  assistance  in  insuring  that  matters  of 
importance  are  not  overlooked.  The  reports  should,  when  necessary,  be  accom- 
panied by  maps  and  sketches. 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer,  by  personal  contact  with  the  subordinate  leaden, 
should  encourage  them  to  report  valuable  information  which  they  may  obtain,  point- 
ing out  the  classes  of  information  which  are  especially  desired. 

Location  of  the  front  line.  One  item  of  information  of  the  greatest  importance 
'  to  superior  commanders  of  every  rank,  is  the  position  of  the  front  line,  in  defeme 
and  especially  in  attack.  The  position  of  this  line  is  constantly  changing,  and  frco 
its  location  at  any  instant  the  division  commander,  for  example,  determines  tbr 
progress  (or  lack  of  progress)  of  his  attack  up  to  that  instant,  where  reinforce- 
ments, artillery  support,  etc.,  are  needed,  where  his  reserves  can  best  be  cmploynL 
It  has  been  found  trom  experience  that  reports  as  to  the  location  of  the  front  line 
from  aerial  reconnaissance  are  usually  unreliable.  In  the  stress  of  battle  the  fnxK 
line  units  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  mark  their  positions  for  the  aviator,  nor  can 
the  latter  be  depended  upon  to  accurately  plot  the  positions  even  if  marked.  Abont 
the  best  that  the  aviator  can  do  is  to  locate  the  command  posts  of  the  front  tine 
battalions,  and  the  higher  command  must  then  depend  upon  the  reports  from  Ac 
battalion  intelligence  section,  showing  the  positions  of  the  front  line  with  reference 
to  the  battalion  command  posts.  This  vitally  important  information  can  be  obtaoKiI 
only  from  the  small  infantry  units  in  the  front  line,  or  from  the  battalion  inteUigence 
personnel  at  the  front.  Situation  reports  from  front  line  units  should  always  give 
the  location  of  the  front  line  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Prisoners.  Prisoners  who  pass  through  the  battalion  command  post  shoold  be 
briefly  but  thoroughly  examined  by  Bn  _>  or  an  interpreter  of  the  intelligence  per- 
sonnel, and  searched  for  maps  or  documents.  All  prisoners  taken  by  the  battaMi 
should  be  sent  promptly  to  the  command  post.  A  brief  examination  here  will  often 
atford  valuable  information  which  otherwise  would  not  be  available,  or  would  bt 
received  too  late  to  be  of  use.  The  evidence  of  a  single  prisoner  is  not  entitled  U 
much  confidence,  but  the  cumulative  evidence  of  a  number  will  often  afford  valtiaUe 
information.  Intelligence  personnel  should  be  trained  in  methods  of  examinini 
prisoners  and  the  kind  of  questions  to  he  asked.  Stereotyped  questions  are  ttsualh 
less  productive  of  results  than  a  conversation  in  which  the  prisoner  does  nrost  of 
the  talking. 

Personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Section. 

The  members  of  the  intelligence  section  are  selected  because  of  their  specif 
qualifications.  Tlieir  actual  assignment  to  the  various  duties  with  which  the  sectkn 
is  charged  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  there  should  be  » 
rigid  classification  of  the  personnel  according  to  the  duties  to  be  demanded  of 
One  sergeant  is  chief  observer  and  has  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  bat 
intelligence  officer,  of  observation  posts.  Tlic  other  sergeant  is  chief  scout,  andbai  i 
charge  of  patrols.  Either  may  be  charged  also  with  the  preparation  of  reports  mi 
intelligence  sunimarics,  maps,  the  examination  of  prisoners,  etc,  A  number  of  the 
men  should  be  ([ualified  as  clerks.  The  remainder  are  assigned  to  duties  a 
observers,  scouts  and  messengers,  as  the  -lituation  demands. 

When  working  among  the  front  line  units  the  intelligence  personnel  openie 
independently  of  these  units,  and  arc  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  tfanr 
leaders.  They  will  furnish  these  leaders  direct  with  any  information  which  nay  k 
of  value  to  them,  and  will  refrain  from  interference  with  them,  being  canftd  Mt 
to  betray  their  presence  or  inovcnicnts  to  the  enemy.  Leaders  of  the  front  line  vrib 
mJ/  afford  the  intelligence  personnel  a\\  possible  assistance  in  the  perfonnuxc  d  i 
their  duties.  \ 
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Patroling  and  Observation  by  Intelligence  Personnel, 
rhc  principal  duties  of  the  intelligence  section  are  patroling  and  observation  from 
Nind  stations.    They  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  records  of  infor- 
tion  received  and  sent,  and  the  preparation  of  reiwrts,  summaries  and  maps  at 
'  battalion  command  post. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  section  is  small  and  their  duties  are  important  and 
rjed.  If  reconnoitering  patrols  were  composed  exclusively  of  intelligence  per- 
inel  their  number  would  be  decidedly  limited.  On  the  other  hand  a  reconnoitering 
:rol  which  included  no  men  specially  trained  for  intelligence  service  might  over- 
ilc  information  of  value  to  the  battalion  commander.  It  it  not  always  necessar>' 
tt  patrols  should  consist  exclusively  of  intelligence  personnel,  and  in  many  cases 
5  would  be  a  waste  of  this  trained  personnel. 

It  19  accordingly  frequently  advisable  to  attach  one  or  more  men  from  the  intelli- 
nre  section  to  patrols  sent  out  by  ad\-ance  or  rear  guards,  and  front  line  units. 
leae  men,  by  virtue  of  their  special  training  are  qualified  to  obtain  information  of 
porTance  to  the  battalion,  to  sift  and  weigh  the  evidence,  and  to  verify  and  make 
Jodiona  from  it  on  the  spot.  They  will  be  instructed  in  advance  as  to  the  infor- 
ition  that  is  specially  desired,  but  in  addition  will  collect  all  other  information  of 
be,  so  far  as  possible. 

When  a  large  number  of  patrols  is  needed  at  one  time,  better  results  will  usually 
obtained  by  distributing  the  intelligence  personnel  amongst  patrols  composed 
cfly  of  men  from  the  front  line  units,  than  by  sending  out  patrols  composed 
rhuively  of  intelligence  personnel,  and  others  including  no  such  men. 
E^troling  and  observation  are  not  exclusively  duties  of  the  intelligence  personnel. 
cry  unit  in  the  frnnt  line  must  do  its  own  patroling  and  establish  its  own  observa- 
n  stations,  which  report  direct  to  the  leader  of  the  unit.  Important  information 
cained  b>-  anv  unit  should  always  !«  tran-iinittc-d  tn  the  next  higher  unit.  How- 
rr  efficient  the  intelligetxre  personnel,  information  is  never  absolutely  complete 
reliable.  There  is  always  need  of  verification  and  amplification. 
Hie  relative  numbers  of  intelligence  or  other  personnel  assigned  to  patroling  and 
MTvation  from  fixed  stations  will  vary  with  the  situation.  Neither  method  can  he 
d  tn  be  better  than  the  other,  and  both  are  employed  to  the  fullest  extent.  In 
!»eral  patrnling  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  close  country  where  observation  is 
licnlt,  at  night,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  attack,  especially  in  open  warfare.  Con- 
rsely  observation  from  fixed  station';  will  be  chiefly  used  in  open  country  where 
irrvaiion  is  easy  and  patroling  difficult,  when  the  command  is  stationary,  c^pc- 
Hv  on  the  defensive  in  stabilized  warfare. 

Example  of  the  Dispositions  of  the  Intelligence  Section  in  Attack. 

The  following  example  will  indicate  a  |M>ssililc  disposition  of  an  intelligence 
tkm  in  an  attack. 

The  battalion  inlclligenre  officer  is  with  the  battalion  commander  and  in  touch 
th  the  mesvige  center.  He  has  a  halllr  map  on  which  he  lias  recorded  and  cnn- 
oe*  to  record  all  important  data  portainini:  to  the  tactical  situation.  He  has  aI<o 
lote'hook  containing  an  index  or  record  nf  infnrmafi'in  received.  In  addition  a 
ittcn  and  graphic  record  of  information  is  maintained  at  the  command  post. 
I  2  has  with  him  <inc  or  nun-  privatr-  a-  a--i^tanl-i  and  nii-sM-iiyiTi 
One  sergeant  (chief  ob-crvrrl  is  at  the  command  fiost  of  ihr  battalion,  with 
r>  privates  as  a^^si-lant-  He  ki-qt-  tiii  to  (late  the  kiiilc  ni;q>  of  Hn  J,  by 
nrdingupon  it  the  latest  cluingrs  and  .iddilrons  according  to  information  receivH. 
;  has  files  of  all  infonnation  received  and  sent,  and  a  chronological  outline  of  all 
ti  obtained  siiKe  the  last  i>criii<lical  rejmrt  of  intdliKoncc,  and  on  which  the  next 
MWt  win  be  based.  He  has  a  supply  of  maps  of  various  classes  and  scales  for 
mnt  parposes,  and  the  necessary  drafting  and  uthcr  equipment,  stationery,  etc.. 
'a  the  performance  of  his  duties. 


Plats  24. 

An  observation  post,  manned  by  one  corporal  and  three  privates,  is  located  a 
Hill  A  (Plate  24).  The  post  is  equipped  with  field  glasses,  lensatic  compass,  watd 
books  of  observation  post  reports  and  message  blanks,  maps,  and  statioaery.  Ccn 
munication  with  the  command  post  is  maintained  by  runner. 

With  each  first  line  company  is  an  intelligence  group  of  one  corporal  and  tlin 
privates,  similarly  equipped.  They  remain  with  the  company  throughout  the  atttd 
or  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  front  line.  Their  special  function  is  to  keep  Ba 
advised  as  to  the  progress  of  the  attack  and  the  location  of  the  front  lines  on  bat 
sides.  They  report  also  any  other  information  of  value.  Ttiey  communicate  wit 
the  battalion  command  post  through  the  companies  to  which  they  are  assigiK 
whenever  possible,  and  at  other  times  by  a  runner  from  their  own  personnel. 

There  are  three  searching  patrols  of  two  men  each,  who  cover  the  battalioo  zoc 
of  action,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  front  line.  They  search  enemy  dead  < 
wounded  for  identifications,  maps,  documents,  etc.,  and  investigate  all  observatia 
and  command  posts,  shelters  or  other  stations  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  in  scare 
of  like  information. 

•  As  the  attack  progresses  an  observation  post  is  established  on  Hill  B  (one  corpor 
and  three  men),  whereupon  the  post  at  A  is  vacated,  its  personnel  reporting  at  tl 
command  post,  where  they  are  available  for  new  assignments. 

The  scout  sergeant,  accompanied  by  one  private,  investigates  Hill  C,  with  a  vie 
to  its  possible  use  as  an  observation  post.  He  having  reported  it  as  suitable,  1 
observation  group  from  the  command  post  is  sent  to  the  hill  as  soon  as  tbc  advant 
renders  this  possible. 

All  members  of  the  intelligence  section  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  for^oiw  dotii 

are  in  reserve  at  the  command  post,  under  the  orders  of  the  sergeant.     Tkj  ai 

available  for  assignment  to  patrols  or  observation  posts,  and  will  assist  in  iuteniw 

ing  prisoners,  examining  captured  material,  maps  and  documents. 

Notes. 

At  this  point  in  the  course  several  periods  of  instruction  may  wdl  be  devoted  to 
thorough  review  of  the  course  in  Scouting  and  Patroling,  especially  the  pnctk 
exercises. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 
INTERCOM  HUNICATION. 

Ntcd  for  intercommunicatioH.  The  prompt  and  reliable  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence and  orders,  and  the  control  and  co-ordination  of  all  the  details  of  military 
operations,  both  iq  maneuver  and  in  combat,  require  an  effective  system  of  inter- 
communication, extending  from  the  highest  units  to  the  lowest. 

Intercommunication  is  accordingly  a  most  important  part  of  military  training. 
Every  leader  should  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  employ«] 
within  his  own  unit,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  subject  of  intercom- 
munication. 

Signal  troops  are  assigned  to  divisions  and  larger  units.  They  maintain  com- 
munication forward  to  infantry  brigade  headquarters.  All  intercommunication- 
within  the  infantry  brigade  and  its  component  units  is  maintained  by  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  will  usually  have  its  own  systems,  the  stations  or  centrals  of  the 
artiUery  being  connected  with  those  of  the  infantry. 

Command  Posts. 

The  system  of  intercommunication  in  the  area  occupied  by  a  military  force 
resembles  a  neL  The  junction  points  of  the  net  are  the  command  posts  of  the 
Tarious  units,  and  each  cord  joining  two  such  points  represents  one,  or  more  usually 
several  different  systems  of  communication  between  them. 

Every  tactical  unit,  however  large  or  small,  has  a  command  post  located  within 
tbe  area  occupied  by  the  unit.  In  the  squad  the  command  post  is  the  person  of  the 
iqimd  leader.  In  larger  units  the  command  post  includes  a  considerable  personnel 
■nd  apparatus  which  may  be  and  usually  is  housed  in  one  or  more  suitable  shelters. 

Each  command  post  is  connected  by  one  or  more  systems  of  intercommunication 
wttli  the  coonnand  posts  of  its  subordinate  units  tn  tne  next  lower  echelon.  Thus 
Ifae  lecimental  post  is  connected  with  the  three  battalion  posts,  the  battalion  post 
widi  the  posts  of  its  component  companies,  etc.  Each  omimand  post  is  also  con- 
oeeted  with  the  posts  of  its  neighboring  units,  and  with  those  of  the  auxiliary  arms 
■od  serrices  operating  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Ajr€t  of  imtercommtinication.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  most  important  avenues 
of  intercommunication  are  those  from  front  to  rear  (and  vice  versa).  That  is  to 
sBjr,  the  conmtunications  which  pass  between  a  battalion  commander  and  his  com- 
paaies  are  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those  which  pass  between 
adjacent  battalions  in  the  same  echelon. 
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A>(ts  45.— Tchphone  Commontcation  in  a  IViv'itt^iu. 
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In  order  to  simplify  the  system  it  is  the  custom  to  have  certain  trunk  lines,  called 
axes  of  communication,  from  front  to  rear  at  intervals.  The  command  posts  of  the 
subordinate  units  are  connected  laterally  to  these  axes  of  communication.  (Fig.  i, 
Plate  25.)  This  system  requires  fewer  lines  and  is  more  easily  installed,  operated, 
maintained  and  extended  than  a  system  in  which  an  entirely  separate  line  is  run  from 
the  superior  headquarters  to  each  subordinate  unit.  (Fig,  2,  Plate  25.)  If  Plate  35 
represents  the  telephone  communications  it  will  be  noted  that  by  means  of  a  switch- 
beard  at  division  headquarters  direct  telephone  connection  may  be  established 
between  any  of  the  subordinate  units. 

Advance  by  bounds.  In  attack,  or  any  operation  involving  a  movement  of  the 
forces,  the  various  command  posts  must  move  forward  in  order  to  be  at  all  ttno 
.  within  the  areas  occupied  by  their  units,  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
command.  In  the  case  of  the  squad  the  command  post  or  person  of  the  corporal 
is  continually  moving.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  umts  with  their  elaborate  instafla- 
tions,  continual  movement  is  neither  necessary  nor  practicable  and  these  statiocu 
"advance  by  bounds"  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
intercommunication  the  advanced  station  should  be  selected  and  occupied,  and  iti 
communications  established  before  the  old  station  in  rear  is  closed.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  the  difBcuIties  of  intercommunication  in  the  advance  will  be  greath 
reduced  by  the  use  of  trunk  lines  or  axes  of  communication. 

Means  of  Transmission. 

The  actual  means  of  transmission  employed  between  the  successive  echelons  of 
command  posts  will  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  front,  the  activity  of  the 
operations,  amount  of  movement  involved  and  other  conditions.  Between  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  larger  units  in  rear,  as  they  are  separated  by  greater  distances  and 
change  their  locations  less  freqently,  the  more  formal  systems  involving  elaborate 
installations  and  permanent  stations  will  be  employed.  For  example,  in  a  higtdr 
organized  and  stabilized  sector,  telephone  communication  will  always  be  carried  M 
far  forward  as  the  command  posts  of  the  front  line  battalions,  and  often  to  tk 
company  command  posts.  In  an  attack  involving  a  rapid  advance  it  will  often  k 
impracticable  to  maintain  continuous  telephone  communication  in  advance  of  rep- 
mental  headquarters.  Temporary  lines,  laid  upon  the  ground  or  strung  upon  trta 
and  fences  arc  carried  forward  to  battalion  headquarters  whenever  pncticaUe 
Couriers  (horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle)  will  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent  tha 
in  stabilized  situations. 

Amongst  the  small  infantry  units  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  in  the  zoexof 
intensive  hostile  fire,  any  system  involving  the  use  of  cumbersome  apparatus,  expofd 
lines,  and  fixed  stations  is  manifestly  out  of  question.  Even  couriers  may  be  umUt 
to  operate.  The  distances  to  be  co^'e^cd  arc  relatively  small,  and  the  chief  reliance 
for  distances  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  spoken  word  or  individual  signal,  willbt 
ruimers  carrying  verbal  or  written  messages. 

Every  known  practicable  means  of  intercommunication  has  been  employed  Ift 
military  purposes.  The  principal  sy.-tcms  that  are  or  have  been  employca  are  a* 
follows : 

Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Wireless  telephone. 

Wireless  telegraph. 

Karlh  telegraph. 

Projector  lamps. 

Heliograph. 

Pyrotechnics — flares,  lights,  bombs,  smoke,  rockets,  etc. 
Flags. 

Panels.    Displayed  on  the  ground  as  a  s\6ra.\  to  &uo^\nvt. 
Signals  by  light  or  streamer  and  dropped  messagi^s  ^T<»n«iaQi^^asie». 
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Acoustic  signals — whistle,  bugle,  drum,  horn,  gong,  whirligig,  etc. 

Pigeons  and  dogs. 

Couriers — horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle. 

Runners. 

Arm  signals. 

Spoken  word. 

jidtvniages  and  disadvantages  of  various  means  of  intertotmnunicalion.  Each 
of  these  method^  has  its  ad^-antages  and  disadvantages  and  its  special  field  of  use- 
fulness. Some  are  suitable  for  long  distances,  ulhers  for  short;  some  for  long 
messages,  others  for  short.  Some  require  cunibcrsame  apparatus  and  permanent 
stations,  others  require  no  apparatus  whatever.  Some  are  highly  sensitive  and 
^subject  to  interruption,  and  hence  cannot  be  employed  near  the  front,  subject  to 
'hostile  fire  and  damage  from  other  causes;  some  can  be  employed  in  any  situation. 
Some  can  be  em|)loyed  only  by  night ;  others  only  by  day ;  still  others  by  night  or 
day.  Some  are  nf  xtry  limited  application  ;  for  example,  horns  are  usually  employed 
only  as  gas  alarms. 

Reliance  should  never  be  placed  on  any  one  means  where  it  is  possible  to  employ 
several  as  insurance  against  breakdown  or  interruption. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  means  of  intercommunication  is  generally  the 
spoken  word  between  two  individuals  in  pcrsnnal  contact.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  commander  assembles  his  subordinate-;  to  hear  his  orders  whenever  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  practicable.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  affords  a  two- 
way  communication.  The  best  substitute  for  personal  contact  is  the  telephone,  which 
is  accordingly  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  for  communication  over  a 
dtstanre  in  all  situations  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  it.  The  telephone,  however, 
is  \Try  sensitive  and  easily  interrupted,  so  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  very  close 
to  the  front. 

luterconununication  in  the  Squad. 

The  members  of  the  squad  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the  leader  controls 
his  men  bj'  voice  and  simple  visual  signals  with  the  arm.  ( )rdiiiarily  the  sqimd  leader 
caa  see  and  speak  directly  to  all  members  of  his  squad. 

Intercommunication  in  the  Section. 

The  section  leader  communicates  with  his  squad  leaders  by  voice  and  visual  (arm) 
•i|[nal.  The  whistle  is  employed  for  certain  sign-ils.  The  sivtion  guide  assists  ihi- 
Icider  in  receiving  and  transmitting  orders  and  signals.  He  is  especially  charged 
viih  watihing  Tor  signals  frum  platoon  headiiuartcrs  and  from  adjacent  units. 

The  subject  of  intercommunication  in  the  squad  and  section  is  di^cus-ed  in  detail 
in  the  course  in  Musketr)-. 

Intercommunication  in  the  Platoon. 

Tl*  pbtoon  leader  maintains  intcrcommuniralion  with  his  two  section  lc.i<Iers, 
with  company  headquarters,  and  with  .idjaniit  uniK.  and  in  cnwrgenry  ni.iy 
•ometimes  communicate  dirotly  with  the  supiiorting  wea(>ons  marhine  guns, 
howitzers  and  nnc-poundcrs. 

The  personnel  of  platoon  headquarter*  imiiidi's  the  pl.itoon  sergeant  and  four 
runners  Their  chief  duly  is  to  assist  the  platxin  leader  in  maintaining  inter- 
rntnmi  miration. 

The  UMial  means  employed  arc  verbal  orders,  ami  and  whistle  vi^nah,  and 
fne*iagrs  (usually  verhall  by  nmner.  Other  means  k-s  frrt|HfntIy  employed  are 
p^Toiechnics  (pistol  and  rifle  lights,  flares.  Immbs.  pfkcisK  and  flai:  ^i^nals  (wig- 
wag and  semaphore) . 

Intercommunication  in  the  Company. 
The  company  comrnander  maintains  communication  with  hi<  three  \.\»>\™^V''i^'f^*-» 
I     with  battalion  headquarters,  w-jdr  .idjaii-iit  uuil?,  am\  wrt\\  Aiv  wai.\\«w  twtv^  ■^'^V- 
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porting  the  company.  In  emergency  he  may  sometimes  communicate  directly  with 
the  howitzers  and  one-pounders  of  the  battalion.  Ordinarily  requests  for  howhzn 
or  one-pounder  fire  will  be  made  through  battalion  headquarters. 

Each  platoon  sends  to  company  headquarters  one  ruruier  to  act  as  agfiOt  o(  com- 
munication. The  supporting  machine  guns  send  a  communication  detail  of  one 
corporal  and  two  runners.  The  company  has  six  runners  and  two  buglers  who  art 
used  as  agents  and  signalmen.  During  combat  two  runners  are  with  battalion  bead- 
quarters  and  two  or  with  the  rear  echelon. 

The  1st  sergeant  accompanies  the  commander  and  takes  charge  of  this  communi- 
cations personnel.  He  is  also  the  message  center  of  the  company. 

The  usual  means  of  transmission  of  orders  and  messages  by  the  company  cori- 
mander  are  verbally  by  word  of  mouth,  written  or  verbal  messages  by  runner,  arm. 
whistle  and  bugle  signals  (bugle  calls  are  not  used  in  combat),  projector  lamps, 
pyrotechnics  and  flag  signals. 

The  signal  sergeant  ha^  immediate  charge  of  the  company  runners,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  pyrotechnic  and  flag  signaling.  He  observes  aeroplanes  for  signals.  The 
signal  corporal  operates  the  projector  lamps  of  the  company. 

The  subject  of  intercommunication  in  the  platoon  and  company  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  following  lessons  of  this  course. 

INTERCOMMUNICATION  IN  THE  BATTALION. 

The  headquarters  company  of  each  infantry  battalion  includes  a  communications 
platoon,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  who  is  designated  as  the  battalion  conaminka- 
tions  officer.  He  operates  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  battalion  commander 
or  executive  officer. 

With  this  personnel  the  battalion  maintains  intercommunication  between  battalion 
headquarters  and  all  the  component  units  of  the  battalion,  with  adjacent  units,  with 
the  supporting  artillery  (accompanying  guns),  and  with  regimental  headquarters. 

The  communications  platoon  is  organized  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  ii 
charged  with  a  function  of  intercommunication.  (See  Plate  26.)  These  sections 
are  as  follows : 

Headquarters  section.    Command  and  co-ordination. 

Message  center  section.    Establishes  and  operates  the  battalion  message  center. 

Courier  section.    Includes  horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle  couriers  and  runners. 

Radio  and  panel  section.  Operates  the  wireless  telegraph  and  ground  panels  for 
communication  with  aeroplane. 

Wire  section.    Establishes  and  operates  all  systems  of  wire  communication. 

Visual  section.  Operates  all  systems  of  visual  signaling — flag,  pyrotechnics, 
projector  lamps. 

The  organization  of  these  various  sections  is  shown  in  Plate  26. 

Message  Centers. 
In  order  to  systematize  ihe  receipt  and  delivery  of  messages,  orders  and  other 
official  communications,  a  message  center  is  established  at  or  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  each  command  post. 

A  message  center  is  a  clearing  house  for  all  communications  received  and  sent. 
All  such  communications  pass  through  the  message  center,  where  they  are  classified. 
recorded  and  dispatched  or  distributed  to  the  persons  or  organizations  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

The  message  center  of  a  squad  is  the  squad  leader ;  of  a  company,  the  1st  sergeant. 
The  message  centers  of  larger  units  include  a  sufficient  personnel,  with  their  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  may  be  housed  in  a  suitable  shelter. 

The  message  center  serves  all  elements  of  Ihe  command  post  at  which  it  is  estab- 
lished,  and  operates  continuously,  day  and  night.  It  records  the  times  of  receipt  and 
dispatch  of  all  messages,  and  verifies  their  dc\w«r\ .   U  cotvttols  all  available  meuts 
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Classification  according  to  priority  of  transmission,    Acxx>rding  to  its  i 
and  urgency  this  infonnation  is  classified  as  follows: 

A.  Information  of  such  importance  as  to  require  its  immediate  transnisnoo  to 
higher  authority. 

B.  Information  which  is  of  value  to  higher  authority,  but  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  immediate  transmission. 

C.  Information  which  is  of  immediate  interest  only  to  the  unit  in  which  it  if 
collected,  or  to  its  subordinate  units. 

Qass  A  infonnation  is  transmitted  at  once  by  the  quickest  available  means  of 
communication. 

Qass  B  information  is  collected,  arranged  and  transmitted  at  fixed  intervals,  as 
every  12  or  24  hours.  With  these  periodical  reports  should  be  included  a  rqietitioa 
of  all  Qass  A  information  obtained  since  the  last  report,  and  any  Class  C  infonna- 
tion which  is  or  may  be  of  interest  to  the  higher  command.  Information  of  special 
interest  to  subordinate  or  neighboring  units  is  sent  to  them  direct  at  such  times  and 
by  such  means  as  its  importance  and  urgency  may  warrant. 

Except  in  the  case  of  messages  from  patrols  the  means  of  transmission  of  intdb- 
gence  are  the  regular  channels  of  intercommunication,  through  the  message  center 
of  the  organization,  which  is  the  "clearing  house"  for  all  intelligence.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  intelligence  section  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  niniien 
signalmen,  etc.,  to  transmit  the  information  which  it  gathers.  It  arranges  for  the 
prompt  transmission  of  the  information,  but  is  not  chaiged  with  the  operation  of 
the  lines  of  intercommunication. 

Organization  of  Battalion  Intelligence  Section. 
The  intelligence  personnel  of  the  battalion  is  the  intelligence  section  of  tbt 
battalion  headquarters  company.    It  consists  of  the  following : 

1  1st  lieutenant,  mounted. 

2  sergeants  (chief  observer  and  chief  scout). 
5  corporals  (observers  and  scouts). 

20  privates,  ist  class,  and  privates  (observers  and  scouts). 

The  lieutenant  commands  the  intelligence  section  and  is  also  the  battalion  intdli- 
gence  officer  (Bn  2)  on  the  staff  of  the  battalion  commander. 

Scouts  and  observers  should  be  trained  in  both  duties  (observation  and  scaiitini;'i 
and  should  be  interchangeable. 

Duties  of  the  Battalion  Intelligence  Officer.    (Bn  3.) 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer  directs  the  patroling  and  observation  of  tbc 
intelligence  section,  collects  the  information  from  all  sources,  digests,  classifies  tad 
arranges  it,  and  presents  it  in  the  form  of  reports  to  his  battalion  commander.  He 
also  sends  to  the  front  line  companies  and  to  adjacent  units  any  information  wUd 
may  be  useful  to  them. 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer's  proper  post  is  with  his  battalion  commander  or 
at  the  command  post.  When  he  has  occasion  to  leave  his  post,  as  will  often  bi 
necessary  for  personal  reconnaissance,  to  dispatch  a  patrol  or  visit  an  obi 
post,  the  command  post  sergeant  performs  the  necessary  duties  during  his 

All  messages  and  reports  from  front  line  units,  patrols  and  observation 
should  be  sent  pnmiptly  to  Hn  2.  who  cbssitics  and  arranges  it  for  the  inf 
of  the  battalion  commander. 

Contact  with  the  enemy  having  been  established,  the  first  duties  of 
intelligence  officer  are : 

1,  Personal  reconnaissance. 

2,  Dispatch  of  reconnoitering  patrols. 

3,  Establishment  of  observation  posts. 

These  three  measures  should  be  carried  out  simultaneously  if  practicably  mi 
the  sooner  they  are  inaugurated  the  sooner  will  the  battalion  commander  ftbtoia  At 
informatinn  necessary  (0  the  formuUtion  ol  h\s  ^Aan*. 
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The  initial  observation  posts  should  be  selected  and  manned  at  once.  Accordingly 
it  is  desirable  that  some  intelligence  personnel,  a  squad  for  example,  should  accom- 
puiy  the  advance  guard  of  the  battalion,  marching  with  the  support.  They  note 
localities  favorable  for  observation,  so  that  they  can  promptly  establish  their  sta- 
tions when  contact  is  gained. 

As  the  attack  progresses  the  observation  posts  are  advanced  by  bounds.  New 
p09ts  are  rcconnoitered  and  occupied,  and  the  initial  posts  are  abandoned  when  they 
arc  too  far  to  the  rear  to  be  of  use. 

Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  observation  posts  patrols  are  dispatched 
b>-  Bn  2. 

In  a  general  way  the  information  desired  by  the  battalion  commander  will  be  the 
answers  to  the  questions : 

Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Especially  where  are  his  flanks  ? 

What  are  his  strength  and  the  composition  of  his  forces? 

What  weapons  has  he  ? 

What  works  of  defense  has  he  installed  ? 

What  is  he  doing? 

What  are  his  probable  intentions? 

This  infomation  the  intelligence  personnel  must  secure  and  transmit  without 
delay  to  the  battalion  commander. 

Sources  of  Battalion  Intelligence. 
The  battalion  intelligence  officer  is  the  center  of  information  for  the  battalion. 
He  derives  his  information  from  all  available  sources.    Thc-«  will  include: 

1.  Patrols,  either  wholly  or  partly  intelligence  personnel. 

2.  Observation  stations  manned  by  intelligence  personnel. 

3.  Front  line  companies. 

4.  Adjacent  organizations. 

5.  Prisoners,  deserters,  and  local  inhabitants. 

6.  Captured  documents,  maps,  equipment,  uniforms,  etc. 

Of  these  l,  2,  3, 4  are  cU«silied  as  direct  and  5, 6  as  indirect  evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  battalion  has  at  its  disposal  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  intelligence  bulletins  and  summaries,  maps,  etc.,  issued  by  the  higher 
nnits.  Special  communications  will  be  senl  by  the  higher  commands  to  subordinate 
onits  conve]-ing  information  presumed  to  be  of  special  value  to  them. 

Rttatfit  t-aliu  of  sources.  Information  from  above  may  or  may  not  be  classified 
as  "reliable"  or  otherwise.  Its  source  and  authenticity  are  usually  not  definitely 
Mated.  Such  information  should  never  be  accepted  without  question,  but  should 
be  verified  by  the  more  direct  methods  open  to  the  smaller  units  who  arc  in  more 
intimate  contact  with  the  enemy  and  the  terrain. 

The  battalkin  intelligence  officer  must  judge  the  autlienticity  of  the  source  and 
the  corresponding  weight  tn  be  given  the  information  received. 

Generally  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  ntost  timely  and  valuable  information 
win  be  that  obuined  from  reconnaissance,  i.  e.,  patroling  and  ol>^ervation,  by  the 
tmdiiftnct  personnel. 

Not  in  value  will  be  reports  from  the  front  line  units,  especially  reports  of 
penonal  reconnaissance  by  competent  officers.  It  has  been  found  by  experience. 
hawcver.  that  this  is  a  source  of  mfomution  not  to  be  greatly  depended  ti[mn.  The 
fcaders  of  the  front  line  units  tiave  difficult  and  pressing  problems  of  their  own,  and 
are  too  often  prone  to  forget  the  battalion  commander's  need  for  information  as  tn 
the  profress  and  development  of  the  action.  Their  messages  usually  are  limited 
to  ■Btteri  of  special  importance  to  themselves  alone,  such  as  requests  for  reinforce- 
■tata,  annninition  and  supplies.  Information,  if  given,  is  generally  for  the  yu.c- 
■Hl  irf  insuring  coinpliancc  with  the  sulrardinate's  reque&t,  nlVwi  \\o.iv  \q  ««&v<X<^«- 
,  m^tt  wnanand  in  eontctly  estimating  the  situation. 
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Situation  reports.  This  is  one  reason  why  an  oi^nized  intelligence  service  ii 
necessary.  But  subordinate  leaders  should  be  required  to  render  "  situation  reports  " 
to  their  immediate  superiors  at  staled  intervals.  These  reports  should  set  forth  tlv 
situation  of  the  unit  at  the  time,  and  a  resume  of  important  events  since  the  last  such 
report.  Forms  for  these  reports  will  be  of  assistance  in  insuring  that  matters  of 
importance  are  not  overlooked.  The  reports  should,  when  necessary,  be  accom- 
panied by  maps  and  sketches. 

The  battalion  intelligence  officer,  by  personal  contact  with  the  subordinate  leaden, 
should  encourage  them  to  report  valuable  information  which  they  may  obtain,  point- 
ing out  the  classes  of  information  which  are  especially  desired. 

Location  of  the  front  line.  One  item  of  information  of  the  greatest  impoilaact 
to  superior  commanders  of  every  rank,  is  the  position  of  the  front  line,  in  defense 
and  e.'.pecially  in  attack.  The  position  of  this  line  is  constantly  changing,  and  from 
its  location  at  any  instant  the  division  commander,  for  example,  determines  the 
progress  (or  lack  of  progress)  of  his  attack  up  to  that  instant,  where  reinforce- 
ments, artillery  support,  etc.,  are  needed,  where  his  reserves  can  best  be  employed 
It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  reports  as  to  the  location  of  the  front  Udc 
from  aerial  reconnaissance  are  usually  unreliable.  In  the  stress  of  battle  the  froitt 
line  units  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  mark  their  positions  for  the  aviator,  nor  can 
the  latter  be  depended  upon  to  accurately  plot  the  positions  even  if  marked.  About 
the  best  that  the  aviator  can  do  is  to  locate  the  command  posts  of  the  front  line 
battalions,  and  the  higher  command  must  then  depend  upon  the  reports  from  the 
battalion  intelligence  section,  showing  the  positions  of  the  front  line  with  reference 
to  the  battalion  command  posts.  This  vitally  important  information  can  be  obtainctl 
only  from  the  small  infantry  units  in  the  front  line,  or  from  the  battalion  intelligem 
personnel  at  the  front.  Situation  reports  from  front  line  units  should  alwayt  gifc 
the  location  of  the  front  line  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Prisoner.^.  Prisoners  who  pass  through  the  battalion  command  post  should  be 
briefly  but  thoroughly  examined  by  Bn  J  or  an  interpreter  of  the  intelligence  pet' 
sonnel,  and  searched  for  maps  or  documents.  All  prisoners  taken  by  the  battalioii 
should  be  sent  promptly  to  the  command  post.  A  brief  examination  here  will  often 
afford  valuable  information  which  otherwise  would  not  be  available,  or  wouM  be 
received  too  late  to  be  of  use.  The  evidence  of  a  single  prisoner  is  not  entitled  to 
much  confidence,  but  the  cumulative  evidence  of  a  number  will  often  afford  valuable 
information.  Intelligence  personnel  should  be  trained  in  methods  of  examinin{ 
prisoners  and  the  kind  of  questions  to  be  asked.  Stereotyped  questions  are  usualli 
less  productive  of  results  than  a  conversation  in  which  the  prisoner  does  nrost  ot 
the  talking. 

Personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Section. 

The  members  of  the  intelligence  section  are  selected  because  of  their  speciil 
qualifications.  Their  actual  assignment  to  the  various  duties  with  which  the  section 
is  charged  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  there  should  be  no 
rigid  classification  nf  the  personnel  according  to  the  dulics  to  be  demanded  of  then. 
One  sergeant  is  chief  observer  and  has  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  battalio 
intelligence  officer,  of  ob-ervalion  posts.  The  ether  sergeant  is  chief  scout,  and  ha» 
charge  of  patrols.  Kither  may  be  charged  also  with  the  preparation  of  reports  and 
intelligence  summaries,  maps,  the  c^all1inatiun  of  prisoners,  etc.  A  number  of  dx 
men  should  )k  qiialiticd  as  clerks.  The  remainder  are  assigned  to  duties  as 
observers,  scouts  niiil  iiie>sen};ers,  as  the  situation  demands. 

When  working  among  the  frimt  hne  units  the  intelligence  personnel  mivaK 
indei)endently  of  these  units,  and  are  not  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  their 
leaders.  They  will  furnish  these  leaders  direct  with  any  information  which  may  bt 
of  value  to  them,  and  will  refrain  from  interference  with  them,  being  careful  not 
to  betray  their  presence  or  niovemciits  lo  the  enemy.  Leaders  of  the  front  line  naili 
m//  afft'rd  the  intcIIigetKC  personnel  all  possible  assistance  in  the  perf ormuicc  el 
/Ae/r  duties. 
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Patroltng  and  Observation  by  Intelligence  Personnel. 
rhe  principal  duties  of  the  intelligence  section  are  patroling  and  observation  from 
und  stations.    They  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  records  of  infor- 
tion  received  and  sent,  and  the  preparation  of  reports,  summaries  and  maps  at 
battalion  command  post. 

rhe  number  of  men  in  the  section  is  small  and  their  duties  are  important  and 
ied.  If  reconnottering  patrols  were  composed  exclusively  of  intelligence  per- 
inel  their  number  would  be  decidedly  limited.  On  the  other  hand  a  reconnoitering 
rol  which  included  no  men  specially  trained  for  intelligence  service  might  over- 
k  information  of  value  to  the  battalion  commander.  It  it  not  always  necessary 
t  patrols  should  consist  exclusively  of  intelligence  personnel,  and  in  many  cases 
I  would  be  a  waste  of  this  trained  personnel. 

t  is  accordingly  frequently  advisable  to  attach  one  or  more  men  from  the  intelli- 
ice  section  to  patrols  sent  out  by  ad\'ance  or  rear  guards,  and  front  line  units. 
ese  men,  by  virtue  of  their  special  training  are  qualified  to  obtain  information  of 
wnance  to  the  battahon,  to  sift  and  weigh  the  evidence,  and  to  verify  and  make 
hictions  from  it  on  the  spot.  They  will  be  instructed  in  advance  as  to  the  infor- 
tion  that  is  speciallv  desired,  but  in  addition  will  collect  all  other  information  of 
tie,  so  far  as  possible. 

iVhen  a  large  number  of  patrols  is  needed  at  one  time,  better  results  will  usually 
obtained  b)'  distributing  the  intelligence  personnel  amongst  patrols  composed 
efly  of  men  from  the  front  tine  units,  than  by  sending  out  patrols  composed 
histvely  of  intelligence  personnel,  and  others  including  no  such  men. 
^troling  and  observation  are  not  exclusively  duties  of  the  intelligence  personnel. 
eiy  unit  in  the  front  line  must  do  its  own  patroling  and  establish  its  own  observa- 
1  stations,  which  report  direct  to  the  leader  of  the  unit.  Important  information 
ained  !>>■  anv  unit  shnuld  always  l>e  tran-iiiiitttil  tn  the  next  hiijhcr  unit.  IIow- 
T  eflVient  the  intelligence  personnel,  information  is  never  absolutely  complete 
reliable.  There  is  always  need  of  verification  and  amplification. 
n»e  relative  numbers  of  intelligence  or  other  personnel  assigned  to  patroling  and 
crration  from  fixed  stations  will  vary  with  the  situation.  Neither  method  can  he 
j  to  be  better  than  the  other,  and  both  are  employed  to  the  fullest  extent.  In 
leral  patroling  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  close  country  where  observation  is 
imlt,  at  night,  on  the  march,  and  in  the  attack,  especially  in  open  warfare.  Con- 
idy  observation  from  fixed  stations  will  be  chiefly  used  in  open  country  where 
«mtinn  is  easy  and  patroling  difficult,  when  the  command  is  stationary,  cspc- 
Oy  on  (he  defensive  in  stabilized  warfare. 

Example  of  the  Dispositions  of  the  Intelligence  Section  in  Attack. 

rhe  following  example  will  indicate  a  pnssihlc  disposition  of  an  intelligence 
tion  in  an  attack. 

rite  battalion  intelligence  ofliccr  is  with  the  b.itta1i<>n  commander  and  in  touch 
h  the  message  center.  He  has  a  battle  map  on  which  lie  Iws  recorded  and  cnn- 
xf-  to  record  alt  important  data  pcrtainini;  to  the  tactical  situation.  He  has  .ilto 
ote-book  containing  an  index  or  record  of  information  received.  In  addition  a 
itten  and  graphic  record  of  information  is  maintained  at  the  command  post. 

2  ha*  with  him  rme  or  nvrc  private*  as  .is-i^tant*  and  messengers. 
>ne  sergeant  (chief  ob-er^'er)  is  at  the  command  post  of  (he  hnttalion,  with 
>  pH^'atn  as  assistants.     ]lc  in-ru-  ni>  t'>  dan-  ilic  Ii.ntrl<?  map  of   tin  i.  by 
ordinif  upon  it  the  latest  changes  and  additions  according  to  information  received. 

has  files  of  all  information  received  and  sent,  and  a  chronological  outline  of  all 
s  obtained  sitKe  the  list  periodical  report  of  intelligence,  and  on  which  (he  next 
Oft  wiD  be  boAed.  He  has  a  supply  of  maps  nf  %-arinus  classes  and  scales  for 
ions  purposes,  and  the  necessary  drafting  an<l  •.•ther  equipment,  stationery,  etc.. 
tmary  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 


An  observation  post,  manned  by  one  corporal  and  three  privates,  is  locked  a 
Hill  A  (Plate  24),  The  post  is  equipped  with  field  glasses,  lensatic  compass,  wild 
books  of  observation  post  reports  and  message  blanks,  maps,  and  stationery.  Coo 
munication  with  the  command  post  is  maintained  by  runner. 

With  each  first  line  company  is  an  intelligence  group  of  one  corporal  and  tfan 
privates,  similarly  equipped.  They  remain  with  the  company  throughout  the  atlsd 
or  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  front  line.  Their  special  function  is  to  keep  Ba 
advised  as  to  the  progress  of  the  attack  and  the  location  of  the  front  lines  oa  botf 
sides.  They  report  also  any  other  information  of  value.  They  communicate  will 
the  battalion  command  post  through  the  companies  to  which  they  are  ustgnn 
whenever  possible,  and  at  other  times  by  a  rimner  from  their  own  personnel. 

There  are  three  searching  patrols  of  two  men  each,  who  cover  the  battalion  zon 
of  action,  immediately  in  rear  of  the  front  line.  They  search  enemy  dead  0 
wounded  for  identifications,  maps,  documents,  etc.,  and  investigate  all  observatia 
and  command  posts,  shelters  or  other  stations  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  in  seard 
of  like  information. 

As  the  attack  progresses  an  observation  post  is  established  on  Hill  B  (one  corpon 
and  three  men),  whereupon  the  post  at  A  is  vacated,  its  personnel  reporting  at  th 
command  post,  where  they  are  available  for  new  assignments. 

The  scout  sergeant,  accompanied  by  one  private,  investigates  Hill  C,  with  a  Tic 
to  its  possible  use  as  an  observation  post.  He  having  reported  it  as  suitable,  a 
observation  group  from  the  command  post  is  sent  to  the  hill  as  soon  as  the  advaw 
renders  this  possible. 

All  members  of  the  intelligence  section  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  foregoiiw  dulit 

arc  in  reserve  at  the  command  post,  under  the  orders  of  the  sergeant.    Tiiey  ai 

available  for  assignment  to  patrols  or  observation  posts,  and  will  assist  in  inteiiie* 

ing  prisoners,  examining  captured  material,  maps  and  documents. 

Notes. 

At  this  point  in  the  course  several  periods  of  instruction  may  well  be  devoted  to 
thorough  review  of  the  course  in  Scouting  and  Patroling,  espedally  the  pcactki 
exercises. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 
INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

Nfcd  for  intercommunication.  The  prompt  and  reliable  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence and  orders,  and  the  control  and  co-ordination  of  all  the  details  of  military 
operations,  both  id  maneuver  and  in  combat,  require  an  effective  system  of  inter- 
cocmnimication,  extending  from  the  highest  units  to  the  lowest. 

Interconununication  is  accordingly  a  most  important  part  of  military  training. 
Every  leader  should  have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  employ^ 
within  his  own  unit,  and  should  be  familiar  with  the  general  subject  of  tntercom- 
imtnication. 

Signal  troops  are  assigned  to  divisions  and  larger  units.  They  maintain  com- 
municalion  forward  to  infantry  brigade  headquarters.  All  intercommunication' 
within  the  infantry  brigade  and  its  component  units  is  maintained  by  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  will  usually  have  its  own  systems,  the  stations  or  centrals  of  the 
miller)-  being  connected  with  those  of  the  infantry. 

Command  Posts. 

The  system  of  intercommunication  in  the  area  occupied  by  a  military  force 
resembles  a  net.  The  junction  points  of  the  net  are  the  command  posts  of  the 
vuious  units,  and  each  cord  joining  two  such  points  represents  one,  or  more  usually 
•everal  different  systems  of  communication  between  them. 

Every  tactical  unit,  however  large  or  small,  has  a  command  post  located  within 
Ibe  area  occupied  by  the  unit.  In  the  squad  the  command  post  is  the  person  of  the 
■quad  leader.  In  larger  units  the  command  post  includes  a  considerable  personnel 
and  apparatus  which  may  be  and  usually  is  housed  in  one  or  more  suitable  shelters. 

Each  command  post  is  connected  by  one  or  more  systems  of  intercommunication 
wilb  the  command  posts  of  its  subordinate  units  in  the  next  lower  echelon.  Thus 
the  fegimental  post  is  connected  with  the  three  battalion  posts,  the  battalion  post 
widi  the  posts  of  its  component  companies,  etc.  Each  command  post  is  also  con- 
]  with  the  posts  of  its  neighboring  units,  and  with  those  of  the  auxiliary  arms 
3  operating  in  conjunction  with  it. 


jlsti  of  imlercommunication.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  most  important  avenues 
of  tntcnromnntnication  are  those  from  front  to  rear  (and  vice  versa).  That  is  to 
wmy,  the  communications  which  pass  between  a  battalion  commander  and  his  com- 
lames  are  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those  which  pass  between 
adjacent  battalions  in  the  same  echelon. 
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In  order  to  simplify  the  system  it  is  the  custom  to  have  certain  trunk  lines,  called 
axes  of  communication,  from  front  to  rear  at  intervals.  The  command  posts  of  the 
subordinate  units  are  connected  laterally  to  these  axes  of  communication.  (Fig.  i, 
Plate  25.)  This  system  requires  fewer  lines  and  is  more  easily  installed,  operatol, 
maintained  and  extended  than  a  system  in  which  an  entirely  separate  line  is  run  from 
the  superior  headquarters  to  each  subordinate  unit,  (Fig.  2,  Plate  25.)  If  Plate  25 
represents  the  telephone  communications  it  will  be  noted  that  by  means  of  a  switch- 
board at  division  headquarters  direct  telephone  connection  may  be  establtdied 
between  any  of  the  subordinate  units. 

Advance  by  bounds.  In  attack,  or  any  operation  involvii^  a  movement  of  the 
forces,  the  various  command  posts  must  move  forward  in  order  to  be  at  all  timet 
.  within  the  areas  occupied  by  their  units,  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
command.  In  the  case  of  the  squad  the  command  post  or  person  of  the  corpotaL 
is  continually  moving.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  units  with  their  elaborate  installa- 
tions, continual  movement  is  neither  necessary  nor  practicable  and  these  stations 
"advance  by  bounds"  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuit}'  of 
intercommunication  the  advanced  station  should  be  selected  and  occupied,  and  iu 
communications  established  before  the  old  station  in  rear  is  closed.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  the  difHculties  of  intercommunication  in  the  advance  will  be  gratly 
reduced  by  the  use  of  trunk  lines  or  axes  of  communication. 

Means  of  Transmission. 

The  actual  means  of  transmission  employed  between  the  successive  echekxis  of 
command  posts  will  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  front,  the  activity  of  A( 
operations,  amount  of  movement  involved  and  other  conditions.  Between  the  head- 
quarters of  the  larger  units  in  rear,  as  they  are  separated  by  greater  distances  and 
change  their  locations  less  freqcntly,  the  more  formal  systems  involving  ebbotaie 
installations  and  ))erniancnt  stations  will  be  employed.  For  example,  in  a  higlih 
organized  and  stabilized  sector,  telephone  communication  will  always  be  carried  ■> 
far  forward  as  the  command  posts  of  the  front  line  battalions,  and  often  10  tfat 
company  command  posts.  In  an  attack  involving  a  rapid  advance  it  will  often  be 
impracticable  to  maintain  continuous  telephone  communication  in  advance  of  lep- 
mcntal  headquarters.  Temjwrary  lines,  laid  upon  the  ground  or  strung  upon  tna 
and  fences  arc  carried  forward  to  battalion  headquarters  whene^'Cr  practicalk- 
Couriers  (horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle)  will  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent  thn 
in  stabilized  situations. 

Amongst  the  small  infantry  units  in  contact  with  the  enemy  and  in  the  zooeof 
intensive  hostile  fire,  any  system  involving  the  use  of  cumbersome  apparatus,  expoicd 
lines,  and  fixed  stations  is  manifestly  out  of  question.  Even  couriers  may  be  umbfc 
to  operate.  The  distances  to  be  covered  are  relatively  small,  and  the  chief  reliam 
for  distances  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  spoken  word  or  individual  signal,  wiDlK 
runners  carrying  verbal  or  written  messages. 

Every  known  practicable  means  of  intercommunication  has  been  empltmd  for 
military  purixjses.  The  principal  sy.-tenis  that  are  or  have  been  employed  are  a» 
follows : 

Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Wireless  telephone. 

Wireless  telegraph. 

Earth  telegraph. 

Projector  lamps. 

Hell  (^ra  ph. 

Pyrotechnics — flares,  lights,  bombs,  smoke,  rockets,  etc. 

Flags. 

Panels.    Disp/ayed  on  (he  ground  as  a  signal  to  aeroplane. 
Signals  by  light  or  streamer  and  dropped  nKssa^s  ^tont  vac^^ntiKu 
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Acoustic  signals — whistle,  bugle,  drum,  horn,  gong,  whirligig,  etc. 

Pigeons  and  dogs. 

Couriers — horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle. 

Runners. 

Arm  signals. 

Spoken  word. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  tticiins  of  inlcrcomtniinicalion.  Each 
of  these  methods  has  its  advant;^es  and  disadvantages  and  its  special  field  of  use- 
fulness. Some  are  suitable  for  long  distances,  others  for  short ;  some  for  long 
messages,  others  for  short.  Some  require  cuiubcrsomc  apparatus  and  permanent 
stations,  others  require  no  apparatus  whatever.  Some  are  highly  sensitive  and 
subject  to  interniption,  and  hence  cannot  be  employed  near  the  front,  subject  to 
hostile  fire  and  damage  from  other  causes ;  some  cnti  be  employed  in  any  situation. 
Some  can  be  employed  only  by  night ;  others  only  by  day ;  still  others  by  night  or 
day.  Some  are  of  very  limited  application  ;  for  example,  horns  arc  usually  employed 
only  as  gas  alarms. 

Reliance  should  never  be  placed  on  any  one  means  where  it  is  possible  to  employ 
several  as  insurance  against  breakdown  or  interruption. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  reliable  moans  of  intercommunication  is  generally  the 
spr^en  word  between  two  individuals  in  pcrsrmal  contact.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  commander  assembles  his  subordinates  to  hear  his  orders  whenever  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  practicable.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  affords  a  two- 
way  communication.  The  best  substitute  for  personal  contact  is  the  telephone,  which 
is  acctirdingly  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  for  communication  over  a 
distance  in  all  situations  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  it.  The  telephone,  however, 
is  very  sensitive  and  easily  interrupted,  so  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  very  close 
to  the  front. 

Interconununication  in  the  Squad. 

The  members  of  the  squad  comnninicate  with  each  other,  and  the  leader  controls 
his  men  by  voice  and  simple  visual  signals  with  the  arm.  Ordinarily  the  squad  leader 
can  XT  and  speak  directly  to  all  memticrs  of  his  squad. 

Intercommunication  in  the  Section. 

The  section  leader  communicates  with  his  squad  leaders  by  voice  and  visual  (arm) 
tkgial.  Tlie  whistle  is  employed  for  certain  sii;nals.  The  s(.vti<in  ){uide  assists  tlu' 
kader  in  receiving  and  transmittiiij;  orders  and  signals.  lie  is  esi)ecially  charged 
with  watihing  for  signals  from  platoon  headquarters  and  from  adjacent  units. 

The  suhjcct  of  intercommunication  hi  the  squad  and  section  is  disi-us-cd  in  detail 
in  the  course  in  Musketry. 

latercommunication  in  the  Platoon. 

The  platoon  leader  maintains  inlercomnninicatiim  with  his  two  section  leaders, 
with  company  headquarters,  and  with  adjacent  iniils,  and  in  cnirr^.-enry  nmy 
•tvnetimes  communicate  dirwily  with  the  supjKirting  weapons  machine  gmis, 
howitiers  and  one-pounders. 

The  personnel  of  platoon  lieadquartcr-^  inchidcs  the  platf»on  sergeant  and  four 
raniKTS.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  assist  the  pht>-on  leader  in  maintaining  inter- 
emmnin  icati  on . 

The  uMtal  tneans  eniplnvc<l  are  verbal  orders,  arm  and  whisilc  -ii;nals.  and 
me^sagM  (usually  verhall  by  nmncr.  Other  mc.ins  If-s  frcincntly  rnipluyeil  are 
pyrotechnirs  (pistol  and  rifle  lights,  flares.  Iiombs.  nxkctsK  ami  f1.ig  sii;n»ls  (wig- 
wag and  semaphore) . 

latercommunication  in  the  Company. 
The  company  commander  maintains  ci  immimicat  inn  with  his  three  pLitoon  leadoT^,, 
%    with  baiialion  headquarters,  with  adjaitiu  unit>,  and  w\\V\  \\tv  u\^-\\\\\v  %.vvn^  <.\\v- 
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porting  the  company.  In  emergency  he  may  sometimes  communicate  directly  with 
the  howitzers  and  one-pounders  of  the  battalion.  Ordinarily  requests  for  bowitzo' 
or  one-pounder  iire  will  be  made  through  battalion  headquarters. 

Each  platoon  sends  to  company  headquarters  one  runner  to  act  as  went  of  com- 
munication. The  supporting  machine  guns  send  a  communication  detail  of  one 
corporal  and  two  runners.  The  company  has  six  runners  and  two  buglers  who  are 
used  as  agents  and  signalmen.  During  combat  two  runners  are  with  battalion  bead- 
quarters  and  two  or  with  the  rear  echelon. 

The  1st  sergeant  accompanies  the  commander  and  takes  charge  of  this  commum- 
cattons  personnel.  He  is  also  the  message  center  of  the  company. 

The  usual  means  of  transmission  of  orders  and  messages  by  the  company  cooi- 
mander  are  verbally  by  word  of  mouth,  written  or  verbal  messages  by  runner,  arm. 
whistle  and  bugle  signals  (bugle  calls  are  not  used  in  combat),  projector  lamps, 
pyrotechnics  and  flag  signals. 

The  signal  sergeant  has  immediate  charge  of  the  company  runners,  and  is  re^xn- 
sible  for  pyrotechnic  and  flag  signaling.  He  observes  aeroplanes  for  signals.  The 
signal  corporal  operates  the  projector  lamps  of  the  company. 

The  subject  of  intercommunication  in  the  platoon  and  company  is  discussed  to 
detail  in  the  following  lessons  of  this  course. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION  IN  THE  BATTALION. 


The  headquarters  company  of  each  infantry  battalion  includes  a  c 
platoon,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  who  is  designated  as  the  battalion  c 
tions  ofhcer.    He  operates  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  battalion  c 
or  executive  officer. 

With  this  personnel  the  battalion  maintains  intercommunication  between  battaltoo 
headquarters  and  all  the  component  units  of  the  battalion,  with  adjacent  units,  with 
the  supporting  artillery  (accompanying  guns),  and  with  regimental  headquarters. 

The  communications  platoon  is  organized  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  b 
charged  with  a  function  of  intercommunication.  (See  Plate  26.)  These  sections 
areas  follows: 

Headquarters  section.    Command  and  co-ordination. 

Message  center  section.    Establishes  and  operates  the  battalion  message  center. 

Courier  section.    Includes  horse,  motorcycle  and  bicycle  couriers  and  runners. 

Radio  and  panel  section.  Operates  the  wireless  telegraph  and  ground  panels  for 
communication  with  aeroplane. 

Wire  section.    Establishes  and  operates  all  systems  of  wire  communication. 

Visual  section.  Operates  all  systems  of  visual  signaling — flag,  pyrotechnics, 
projector  lamps. 

The  organization  of  these  various  sections  is  shown  in  Plate  26. 

Message  Centers. 
In  order  to  systematize  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  messages,  orders  and  other 
official  communications,  a  message  center  is  established  at  or  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  each  command  post. 

A  message  center  is  a  clearing  house  for  all  communications  received  and  sent- 
Al!  such  communications  pass  through  the  message  center,  where  they  are  cUssiSed. 
recorded  and  dispatched  or  distributed  to  the  persons  or  organizations  for  whom 
they  are  intended. 

The  message  center  of  a  squad  is  the  squad  leader ;  of  a  company,  the  1st  sergeanl. 
The  message  centers  of  larger  units  include  a  sufficient  personnel,  with  their  cqaip> 
ment,  all  of  which  may  be  housed  in  a  suitable  shelter. 

The  message  center  scr\'es  all  elements  of  the  command  post  at  whidi  it  it  cslib- 

lished,  and  operates  continuously,  day  and  night.    It  records  the  times  of  nctipt  ml 

I   dispatch  of  all  messages,  and  verifies  their  deVwer^ .  \\.  coivtroU  til  anihUs  oMm 
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of  intercommunication,  regulating  their  employment.  It  cUsaifies  out^oii^  n 
and  dispatches  them  in  the  order  and  by  the  means  which  their  relative  I — 
or  urgency  demands. 

The  message  center  should  when  practicable,  be  centrally  located  with  refcFcnce 
to  the  agencies  of  the  command  post  which  it  serves,  and  the  means  of  interconi- 
munication  which  it  employs.  In  each  message  center  there  should  be  a  chart  show- 
it^  the  various  means  of  communication  with  subordinate,  adjacent  and  higher  units, 
and  the  locations  of  the  command  posts  of  such  units. 

The  message  center  is  under  the  command  of  the  conununications  officer  of  the 
unit,  who  is  responsible  for  its  efficient  operation. 

The  rule  that  all  communications  must  pass  throt^h  the  message  center  has  the 
following  manifest  advantages: 

a.  It  relieves  the  command  and  stafE  of  all  responsibility  for  the  transmission  of 
messages. 

b.  It  insures  the  dispatch  of  all  messages  at  the  proper  time  and  by  the  proper 
means,  according  to  their  nature,  importance  and  urgency. 

c.  It  prevents  unimportant  messages  taking  precedence  over  and  delaying  the 
transmission  of  more  important  matter. 

d.  It  insures  a  proper  use  of  the  available  means  of  communication,  prerentiag 
the  overload  and  breakdown  of  one  system  while  another  is  not  being  used  to  good 
advantage. 

e.  It  provides  always  for  reserve  and  emergency  means  of  communication. 

In  short  a  message  center  provides  for  the  systematic  dispatch  of  informatioii, 
and  for  effective  and  economical  use  of  available  means  of  communication. 
The  organization  of  a  battalion  message  center  is  shown  in  Plate  26. 

Couriers. 

The  corporal  in  charge  of  the  courier  section  of  the  cotnmunications  platoon  is 
under  the  orders  of  the  cliicf  of  the  message  center.  He  gives  orders  for  the  dis- 
patch of  all  couriers,  and  keeps  a  roster  of  their  trips. 

He  will  see  that  all  his  couriers  know : 

1.  All  battalion  and  regimental  staff  officers  and  subordinate  commanden,  bj 
sight. 

2.  The  location  (office  and  quarters)  of  each  battalion  and  r^imental  staff  officer. 

3.  The  location  of  the  command  posts  of  the  regiment,  all  subordinate  units  of  die 
battalion,  and  adjacent  battalions,  and  the  routes  thereto. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  duty  by  the  couriers,  and  for  the  can 
and  maintenance  of  all  equipment.  He  reports  to  the  message  center  the  deliveiy  of 
all  messages. 

Couriers  are  the  most  important  means  of  intercommunication  in  the  battalion  and 
lower  units.  Mounted  or  cycle  couriers  are  used  as  far  forward  as  practicable.  In 
the  area  of  intensive  hostile  fire  runners  (on  foot)  arc  employed. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  messages  a  considerable  distance  l^  ninner. 
relaj's  of  150  to  300  j-ards  may  be  used.  These  relays  are  established  by  the  higfaer 
units,  forward  to  lower  units. 

Very  important  messages  should  be  sent  through  areas  exposed  to  hostile  fire  in 
duplicate  by  two  runners  separated  liy  a  distance  of  at  least  40  yards. 

Couriers  and  runners  shuuld  he  selected  men.  young,  of  good  physque  and 
intelligence,  with  alert  and  rcienlivc  minds.  They  should  be  thoroughly  trained  foi 
tlie  performance  of  their  impnriant  duties.  They  should  be  able  to  read  ■  n^.  use 
a  compass,  and  accurately  transmit  a  verbal  message.  They  should  be  skflled  in 
individual  movement  and  the  use  of  cover.     (See  Scouting  and  Patroling.) 

Couriers  often  travel  parallel  to  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  They  should  dts- 
cover  breaks  in  such  lines  and  repair  them  when  possible,  for  which  porpOK  they 
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■re  equipped  with  pliers  and  tape,  and  instructed  in  the  methods  of  making  wire 
•plica. 

Radio  (Wireless)  Telegraph. 

Radio  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  of  special  value  for  military  pirposes,  espe- 
cially in  forwara  areas,  for  the  reasons  that  no  wire  tines  are  requirca,  and  the  small 
portable  outiits  are  very  easily  transported  and  quickly  set  up. 

Radio  methods  are  particularly  applicable  to  communication  between  battalion 
and  regimental  headquarters,  and  for  use  by  aeroplanes.  They  are  also  used  at  sea 
and  across  water.  Iney  have  the  disadvantages  that  they  are  far  less  reliable  than 
wire  systems  and  that  messages  are  frequently  picked  up  by  the  enemy. 

Panels. 

Panels  are  used  for  communication  from  the  ground  to  aeroplane. 

Identification  panels  of  distinctive  shapes  and  colors  are  used  to  indicate  the  loca- 
tion ni  various  headquarters  (command  posts),  landing  fields,  dropping  places  for 
messages,  and  other  localities  of  special  interest  to  the  aviators. 

Signaling  panels  are  used  to  transmit  simple  messages  by  a  pre-arranged  code — 
which  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Marking  panels  are  occasionally  employed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  frOnt 
line.    They  are  not  very  reliable  for  this  purpose. 

Wire  Systems. 

Wire  systems  include  the  telephone,  several  forms  of  telegraph,  the  buzzer-phone, 
and  any  other  system  in  which  wire  is  used  for  transmission.  In  general  the  types 
of  instrument  employed  are  similar  to  those  u^ed  in  commercial  life. 

Wire  systems  are  the  most  reliable  means  for  mechanical  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, the  telephone  being  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  intercommunication 
onplojed,  except  at  the  immediate  front  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

All  wire  systems  ha\-e  the  weakness  that  their  lines  are  subject  to  being  cut  by  fire, 
and  accordingly  the  nearer  the  front  they  are  employed  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
maioiaining  them. 

The  usefulness  of  the  telegraph  for  short  distances  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
difliculty  uf  maintenance  in  the  area  subject  to  shell  fire  and  it  is  accordingly  seldom 
used  forward  of  division  headquarters.  It  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  it 
recpiires  highly  trained  operators.  1-or  the  larger  units  and  longer  distances  in  rear 
of  the  battle  area  it  is  very  commonly  cmplnyed.  It  is  most  suitable  for  the  trans- 
mission of  short  messages,  long  dispatches  and  rc|>urts  being  sent  by  motorcycle 
couriers. 

The  telephone  is  the  best  substitute  for  personal  contact,  and  its  usefulness  is  so 
great  that  it  is  employed  as  far  to  the  front  ai  [tusiiible,  in  spite  of  the  difBcuhies  of 
maintenance.  In  the  case  of  trunk  lines  in  the  advanced  areas  these  difhcuUics  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  carr>-ing  the  wires  in  lead  covered  cables,  buried  to  a  depth  of 
6  to  8  feet  or  more.  Even  a  shallow  open  trench  will  alTord  telephone  lines  con- 
stdciaUe  immunity  from  hostile  fire,  as  it  protects  them  from  flying  shell  fragments 
or  »plinlers,  and  they  can  be  ruptured  only  by  a  direct  liit. 

Temporaiy  telephone  lines  can  be  laid  very  rapidly,  light  wires  being  run  along 
the  ground  or  strung  to  the  trees  and  fences.  Telephone  coinmutiicatioii  is  thus 
able  to  keep  pace  with  a  forward  movement  of  troops.  The  hasly  lines  arc  of  course 
very  vulnerable  to  interruption  and  if  the  conimunication  is  to  be  maintained  they 
•hoiild  be  better  protected,  or  replaced  by  more  permanent  installation. 

In  rear  areas,  where  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  may  be  strung  on  the  standard 
poles  and  crou  arms  and  are  immune  from  shell  fire,  interruptions  will  be  few. 

Back  of  division  headquarters  wire  systems  are  u-.ed  almost  cxi  lu-ively,  and  the 
lH|e  fdephone  exchanges  arc  permanently  installed  \n  su\vaL\Ae  WA&xTt^. 
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The  buzzer-phone  is  a  telegraph  instrument  in  which  the  ordinary  coimncTcial  ke)- 
is  replaced  by  a  buzzer,  which  may  be  provided  with  a  microphone  iad  an  onergBncy 
telephone  attachment. 

Visual  Signaling. 

Visual  signals  include  all  those  which  are  received  by  eye.  The  more  important 
are: 

Arm  signals. 

Flag  signals  (wig-wag  and  semaphore). 

Projector  lamps. 

Pyrotechnics. 

The  use  of  arm  signals  is  discussed  in  detail  in  this  and  other  courses.  (See 
Musketry,  I.  D.  R,,  etc.) 

Flag  signais.  The  flag  was  formerly  very  commonly  employed  in  military  opera- 
tions. It  has  now  been  largely  superseded  by  more  satisfactory  means  of  inter- 
communication. It  requires  skilled  operators,  and  even  in  this  case  is  unrdiable.  It 
can  seldom  be  used  for  messages  from  rear  to  front,  except  when  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 

There  will  be  situations,  however,  in  which  the  flag  will  be  the  only  available 
means  of  communication,  and  accordingly  all  units  down  to  include  the  f^toon.  are 
equipped  with  flag  kits  and  should  have  a  number  of  men  instructed  in  their  use. 
The  flag  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  emergency  means  of  communication  to  be  employed 
when  other  means  are  interrupted  or  inapplicable. 

The  unreliability  of  flag  signaling  increases  with  the  range.  Under  favorable 
conditions  flags  may  be  employed  up  to  looo  yards,  and  this  may  be  increased  if 
field  glasses  are  used  to  receive  the  messages.  Semaphore  signaling,  in  which  two 
small  flags  are  employed,  is  more  rapid  than  wig-wag,  but  has  less  range. 

Up  to  about  750  yards  wig-wag  may  be  sent  at  a  rate  of  5  words  per  minute,  and 
semaphore  at  a  rate  of  10  words  per  minute. 

Projector  lamps.  These  are  a  development  of  the  World  War.  They  are  a 
substitute  for  and  operate  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  old  heliograph.  The  rays  of  the 
lamp  are  projected  in  a  narrow  beam,  which  increases  their  range,  and  reduces  the 
danger  of  the  message  being  picked  up  by  the  enemy.  The  beam  should  be  accnratdy 
directed  on  the  receiving  station. 

Lamps  can  usually  be  employed  only  for  signals  from  front  to  rear.  They  are 
especially  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  stabilized  warfare.  Their  range  is  limited, 
but  the  apparatus  is  readily  transported,  and  may  be  used  by  units  as  small  as  a 
company. 

Pyrotechnics. 

Pyrotechnics  include  pistol  and  rifle  lights  and  flares  of  various  colors,  bombs, 
rockets,  colored  smoke,  etc.    They  may  be  used  by  night  or  day. 

Pyrotechnic  signals  are  sent  only  from  front  to  rear,  usually  by  the  front  line 
troops  to  their  supporting  artillery,  or  the  command  posts  of  the  next  echelon  in 
rear.    They  are  also  employed  for  signals  between  aeroplanes  and  the  ground. 

Pyrotechnic  signals  are  decidedly  limited  in  their  use.  They  have  the  followii^ 
disadvantages : 

1.  If  set  off  on  the  ground  their  range  is  very  limited.  If  thrown  high  in  the  lir 
they  may  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  in  such  a  case  there  is  difficulty  in 
making  certain  of  the  source  of  the  signals  and  the  locality  from  which  tht^  come. 

2.  Pyrotechnic  signals  may  betray  the  presence  and  location  of  troops  to  the 
enemy. 

3.  They  are  usually  readily  picked  up  by  the  enemy,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  change  the  code  occasionally,  thus  involving  a  risk  that  signals  may  be  inis- 

uadcrstood. 
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4.  The  tigials  nay  be  simulated  by  the  enony.  Even  if  he  does  not  know  the 
code  he  cmn  produce  great  confusion. 

5.  There  is  always  danger  that  the  signals  niay  not  be  received,  as  it  is  usually 
impossible  for  the  sender  to  verify  the  fact  of  receipt. 

6l  There  is  great  danger  of  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  pyrotechnic  signals, 
a*  they  may  be  sent  up  by  the  enemy  or  by  unauthorized  persons. 

7.  For  use  in  the  front  lines  the  problems  of  transportation  and  deterioration 
are  difficult. 

In  spite  of  these  many  and  serious  disadvantages,  however,  pyrotechnic  signals 
are  extremely  useful  when  employed  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  especially 
ap^icable. 

Thdr  principal  use  is  to  convey  signals  from  the  front  line  units  to  their  sup- 
porting artillery.  They  are  also  used  as  a  signal  for  the  launching  of  an  attack  or 
Dcgimiittg  or  ending  of  other  operations ;  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  some  im- 
portant event,  as  the  capture  of  an  objective  or  arrival  in  a  certain  locality ;  to 
mdicate  the  positions  of  front  line  units  in  important  cases,  etc. 

Because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  resulting  from  the  use  of  pyrotechnic  signals, 
the  fonowing  precautions  should  be  observed : 

1.  They  shoiuld  be  used  only  for  a  very  few  signals  of  a  very  simple  nature.  Any 
attempt  to  convejr  long  messages  or  detailed  information  by  pyrotechnics  will  pro- 
duce only  confusion. 

2.  They  should  be  employed  in  accordance  with  a  simple  pre-arranged  code,  well 
known  throughout  the  army. 

3.  At  posts  where  p>Totechnic  signals  may  be  received  (here  should  be  lookouts 
ooo-'^tantly  on  the  watch  for  signals  from  the  front. 

4.  P)To(echnic  signals  should  be  sent  only  by  responsible  persons,  and  the  material 
■bould  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  poi^session  of  anyone  else. 

Pigeooa. 

Carrier  pigeons  are  one  of  the  most  reliable  means  of  communication.  Pigeons 
win  travel  through  storm,  fog,  shell-fire,  at  an  average  rate  of  about  60  miles  per 
boQf,  and  will  deliver  their  messages  in  over  97  per  cent  of  all  cases.  For  military 
purposes  their  range  is  practically  unlimited. 

Pigeon  messages  can,  of  course,  be  sent  only  from  front  to  rear.  The  bird  pro- 
ceeds direct  to  his  cote,  carrying  the  message  in  a  small  cylinder  attached  to  hisi  leg. 
The  cote  is  connected  to  division  head<iuarters  by  telephone  and  courier. 

Each  battalion  message  center  carries  a  number  of  pigeons,  who  are  cared  for  tn- 
their  enlisted  personnel. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON. 

THE  INFANTRY  RIFLE  COMPANY. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  platoon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  company.  To  properly  lead  a  platoon  i 
junior  officer  must  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  company. 

Every  infantry  leader  should  be  a  potential  replacement  of  at  least  the  oat 
higher  commander.  Accordingly,  a  proper  course  of  instruction  for  platoon  leaden 
will  give  them  definite  ideas  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  company  commander, 
the  principles  he  applies  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  the  exact  duties  he 
has  to  perform. 

The  company  is  the  smallest  infantry  unit  which  is  capable  of  sustained  action,  ami 
which  includes  within  itself  the  means  of  making  good  its  own  losses  in  combat. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  infantiv  companies,  to-wit:  (a)  rifle,  (b)  machine  gpiL 
(c)  howitzer,  (d)  headquarters,  (e)  administration,  and  (f)  tat^  companies.  Thii 
lesson  deals  with  the  rifle  company  only.  Details  of  the  organization  of  the  infanti; 
companies  are  given  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix. 

Organization. 

The  infantry  rifle  company  consists  of  company  headquarters  and  three  rifle 
platoons,  designated  as  ist,  2nd  and  3rd. 

Each  rifle  platoon  consists  of  a  platoon  leader  (ist  or  2nd  lieutenant)  and57inea 
The  details  01  its  organization  are  given  elsewhere.  It  is  oi^anized  primarily  fortbc 
purposes  of  combat. 

Company  headquarters  includes  i  captain  (company  commander),  i  ist  Geo- 
tenant  (2nd  in  command),  and  23  men. 

The  1st  lieutenant  with  company  headquarters  fulfills  the  functions  of  (a)  assi- 
tant  to  the  company  commander,  and  (b)  replacement  for  the  company  commudci- 
He  should  therefore  be  an  officer  of  the  same  training  and  ability  as  the  cotofaa; 
commander.  The  nature  of  his  duties  as  assistant  to  the  company  commander  in 
discussed  elsewhere. 

The  enlisted  personnel  of  company  headquarters  includes:  I  1st  sergeant,  I  nes 
sergeant,  i  signal  sergeant,  l  supply  sergeant,  i  corporal  clerk,  I  si^ial  corponL 

1  barber,  i  tailor,  i  cobbler  (shoemaker),  2  buglers,  2  cooks,  2  assistant  coob> 

2  mechanics,  and  6  runners  or  agents  of  communication.  These  agents  are  used  to 
maintain  communication  with  machine  gun  and  howitzer  units,  battalion  beid> 
quarters  and  adjacent  organizations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  personnel  of  the  company  headquarters  is  concgnej  j 
with  the  duties  uf :   (a)  Administration,  (b)  Supply,  and  (c)  I nterconimunicatiotL 
They  constitute  the  staff  of  the  company  commander,  and  are  used  by  him  in  per- 
forming the  three  duties  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  lifle 
platoons.    How  these  duties  are  performed  will  be  indicated  in  the  proper  [daces. 

The  Company  Commander. 

The  rifle  company  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the 

discipline,  training  and  administration  of  the  comiuiny,  and  its  correct  eniploymeot  ib 

battle.    The  admhiistration  of  the  company  includes  such  details  as  quarters,  ratioas. 

equipment,  pay,  medical  attendance,  reports  of  personnel,  etc. 

The  company  commander  in  attack  deals  with  five  elements:  (l)  Man  uuwu. 
{£)  firepower,  {3)  terrain,  (4)  lime,  and  (5)  supply.  The  man  power  consuts  of 
Ai's  three  rifle  platoons.    The  fire  power  itK:\\i4«-.  That  which  he  <Urectlj  c 
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to-wit.  rifle,  automatic  rifle  and  grenade  fire ;  and  that  which  he  obtains  through 
battalioa  (or  higher)  commander,  to-wit,  machine  gun,  light  mortar,  one-pounder 
and  artillery  fire.  Terrain  and  time  are  elements  which  guide  his  conduct,  and 
change  with  each  situation.  The  supplies  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned,  in  the 
order  <if  tlieir  inii>ortance,  are :   (i)  ammunition,  (2)  water,  and  (3)  food. 

Phases  of  the  AtUck. 
The  attack  of  the  rifle  company  naturally  divides  into  3  phases : 

1.  The  approach  march. 

2.  The  entry  into  the  fire  fight. 

3.  The  (ire  fight.    (Conduct  of  the  attack.) 

The  problems  which  confront  the  company  commander  in  each  of  these  phases, 
the  principles  which  guide  him  in  their  solution,  and  tlie  actual  duties  which  he  per- 
forms, will  be  discuraed  and  illustrated. 

THE  APPROACH  MARCH. 
Approach  March  of  the  Battalion. 

The  battalion  advances  to  the  attack,  within  its  zone  of  action,  in  column  of  route 
mtil  such  lime  a<;  the  situation  requires  an  extension.  Such  situation  might  be  entry 
into  a  zone  of  hostile  artillery  fire,  or  one  in  which  there  was  a  probability  of 
encountering  such  fire :  or  into  3  zone  in  which  the  enemy's  outguards  or  advanced 
troops  are  encountered  in  such  strength  as  to  indicate  that  the  necessity  for  battle 
depJovTnent  is  imminent.  The  term  column  of  route  ordinarily  means  that  the  com- 
puiies  of  the  battalion  march  in  column  of  squads,  one  in  rear  of  another. 

Prior  to  extension  the  approach  march  is  conducted  by  the  battalion  commander. 
He  selects  the  rottte  within  his  zone  of  action,  which  affords  the  best  concealment, 
combrned  with  ease  of  movement.  Ease  of  movcmcnl  ordinarily  requires  the  use  of 
the  roads.  The  necessity  for  concealment  may  forbid  their  use.  When  practicable 
the  route  of  advance  should  be  within  the  zone  of  action  of  the  leading  company, 
which  allows  the  battalion  to  t>e  extended  on  this  company.  The  battalion  com- 
nander  sends  out  the  necessary  covering  detachments  (advance  and  flank  guards) 
and  provides  for  necessary  reconnaissance.  He  regulates  the  rate  and  direction  of 
nirch. 

During  this  state  4if  the  apprnach  the  comiwny  coninwnders  observe  the  terrain 
with  a  view  to  pro|)erly  conducting  the  movement  of  their  companies  when  the 
battalion  is  extended.  To  perform  this  duly,  and  in  order  to  be  near  the  l)attalinn 
oxnnander  and  promptly  receive  his  orders,  it  is  nsu.illy  desirable  that  the  company 
commander  be  with  the  battalion  rtimniandcr  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Tlie  attack  orders  of  the  battalion  conini.-iiidcr  mny  \k  given: 

Q.  Before  the  battalion  enters  its  zone  of  action.  In  sucti  case  very  definite  advance 
tDformation  wifl  be  necessary,  and  the  orders  must  be  issued  from  a  map. 

b.  Just  before  the  extension  of  the  Ihitlalioii  fmrn  its  column  of  route.  In  this 
case  certain  localities  and  features  may  lie  fxiinted  out  on  the  terrain  as  well  as  on 

e.  When  the  battalion  lus  reached  the  m<>st  advanced  I'>cality  in  which  it  can 
compleic  its  deploynwnt  for  battle  and  enter  the  /mic  uf  effective  small  arms  fire. 

The  latter  procedure  is  (ireferahlc,  and  will  be  the  usual  case. 

lATiere  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  drjilnvtni-nt  uf  the  kitt;ili..n  laii  \ie  fdrrw-en, 
for  example,  where  the  battalinn  mnc  uf  niiiuti  is  -wXx  tliat  the  tiattaliim  cumniamlfT 
nn  decide  on  the  numljcr  of  cfinipaiiics  to  Iw  pbicd  in  the  assault  echrlnu,  the 
battalion  may  be  extended  with  the  rDmpnnies  in  their  [iriii>er  rclati%-e  pi)>itions. 
Each  rocrre  company  follows  an  ass.-iuh  iimiiiniiy  .it  the  profxr  distance.  This 
*3I  facilitate  the  subsequent  deployment  for  Iiaiile. 
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When  the  situation  is  obscure,  when  the  hattalion  has  as  yet  no  definite  zooe  of 
action,  and  when  the  time,  place  and  direction  of  the  ultimate  deployment  are  uncer- 
tain, the  battalion  commander  may  extend  the  battalion  with  the  companies  in  odatna 
at  increased  distances,  or  in  echeloned  column.  This  provides  for  security  agauot 
artillery  hre,  protects  the  flanks,  and  facilitates  deployment  in  any  direction. 

Before  the  battalion  is  extended  from  its  route  formation  and  separated  from  its 
trains,  the  battalion  commander  will  cause  the  necessary  supplies  of  amtnunitiaa 
and  food  to  be  issued  to  the  companies.  Through  his  staff  t^ccr  (Bn  4)  he 
provides  for  the  subsequent  location  and  movement  of  the  trains. 

The  rear  echelons  of  all  the  companies  of  the  battalion,  consisting  of  the  2nd  in 
command,  all  of  the  headquarters  platoon  except  such  individuals  as  remain  with 
the  company  commander,  the  company  kitchens,  and  combat  trains,  are  usually  con- 
solidated under  charge  of  a  tialtalion  staff  officer  (Bn  4).  They  move  or  take 
position  as  the  battalion  commander  directs.  Necessary  supplies  are  delivered  to 
them  by  the  regimental  supply  officer  (R4)  who  draws  these  supplies  direct  fron 
the  division  trains  (or  supply  dump,  in  stabilized  position). 

When  the  battalion  extends,  the  battalion  commander  will  assign  to  each  company 
a  zone  of  action  and  a  direction  of  advance.  In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  dinc- 
tion  and  regulate  the  rate  of  advance,  he  will  designate  a  base  company.  Tbe 
battalion  commander  will  regulate  the  movement  of  the  base  company  (be  will 
usually  be  with  it),  and  the  other  companies  conform  to  the  movement  of  tbe  bue 
company. 

APPROACH  MARCH  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

When  the  battalion  extends  from  route  column  each  company  commander,  of  u 
assault  or  reserve  company,  will  be  confronted  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the 
approach  march  of  his  company.  As  a  rule  the  considerations  which  dictated  an 
extension  of  the  battalion  by  company  will  also  dictate  an  extension  of  the  ccoi- 
panies  by  platoon,  as  soon  as  or  shortly  after  they  have  left  the  battalion  cohnno 
of  route. 

The  mission  of  the  rifle  company  commander  at  this  phase  of  the  combat,  is  to 
bring  an  organized  and  controlled  unit,  intact,  at  the  proper  time  to  the  exact  pbcc 
where  it  is  to  enter  the  fire  fight. 

Problems  of  the  Company  Commander. 

The  problems  which  the  rifle  company  commander  will  ordinarily  be  called  opoa 
to  solve  during  the  approach  march,  are  as  follows : 

1st.    To  maintain  the  proper  direction  of  advance. 

2nd.    To  regulate  the  rate  of  advance. 

3rd.    To  maintain  necessary  contact  and  intercommunication  during  the  advance. 

4th.    To  provide  for  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  traversed. 

5th.    To  provide  for  the  security  of  the  company  during  the  advance. 

6th,    To  make  necessary  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  company. 

Maintaining  the  direction  of  advaiu-c.  The  company  commander  maintains  tbt 
direction  of  adr-ancc  of  his  company  hy  designating  a  base  platoon  and  a  directian 
of  ninrcli  and  assigning  to  cjicli  plntoon  a  zone  of  action.  He  regulates  the  march 
of  hi>  base  platoon,  rciniiriiig  it  to  maintain  the  proper  direction  of  advance,  and  iis 
proper  position  witli  refti-jnce  to  the  base  company.  lie  causes  the  other  platoons 
to  maintain  their  proper  [positions  with  reference  to  the  base  platoon.  He  insures 
that  each  platoon,  in  this  initial  deployment,  has  the  correct  interval  and  distance 
from  the  base  platoon,  and  during  tlic  march  he  constantly  checks  the  positioos  oi 
the  platoons  to  see  that  these  intervals  and  distances  are  being  maintained. 

In  case  the  base  company  changes  its  direction  of  march  the  other  companies  con- 
form to  this  change.  Ordinarily  notice  of  a  change  of  direction  will  be  sent  Iqr  Ac 
battahon  crmimander  to  each  of  the  companies. 
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The  zones  of  action  assigned  to  each  assault  company  and  each  assault  platoon 
iboold,  when  practicable,  be  approximately  those  in  which  (hey  will  subsequently 
dqilqy  for  the  attack. 

RegtJating  the  rate  of  the  advance.  The  company  commander  regulates  the  rate 
of  advamce  of  his  company  by  causing  his  base  platoon  to  conform  to  the  rate  of 
tat  hue  company,  and  by  seeing  that  the  other  platoons  preserve  their  proper  dis- 
taoccs  aixl  intervals  from  the  base  platoon. 

When  the  company  is  extended  the  company  commander  supervises  the  move- 
menl  of  his  platoons.  In  the  case  where  the  company  is  united  in  a  single  column 
of  route,  he  condtKts  the  advance  by  bounds  as  hereinafter  described  under  the 
platoon  in  the  approach  march. 

Contact  during  the  advance  must  be  tnainlaintrd:  a.  Within  the  company,  that  is, 
betweeu  the  headquarters  of  the  company  and  the  headquarters  of  each  platoon, 
between  adjacent  platoons,  and  betM-een  company  headquarters  and  the  rear  echelon 
of  the  company. 

b.  Between  company  and  battalion  headquarters. 

(.  With  adjacent  units  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear. 

These  contacts  are  established  and  maintained  as  follows : 

a.  The  company  commander  will  lake  a  position  from  which  he  will  be  able  to  see 
aO  of  his  platoons,  except  in  very  close  or  diversified  country-.  Each  platoon  sends 
I  runner  to  company  headquarters.  Each  of  these  runners  watches  his  own  platoon. 
and  is  used  by  the  company  commander  tu  send  messages  to  the  platoon.  It  is  the 
dutji'  of  each  platoon  leader  to  maintain  contact  with  adjacent  platoons.  The  com- 
pany commander  ^nds  two  of  his  runners  to  his  rear  echelon.  These  runners  may 
be  used  to  carry  messages  from  the  rear  echelon  to  company  headquarters.  The 
company  cmnmander  ordinarily  communicates  with  his  rear  echelon  through  bat- 
talion headquarters. 

fr.  The  company  commander  will  frequently  Ite  able  to  sec  the  battalion  com- 
mander. He  sends  to  battalion  headquarters  two  runners,  who  are  used  by  the 
hner  to  send  messages  to  this  company.  The  comp.iny  commander  may  employ  the 
two  runners  remaining  with  him  to  communicate  with  battalion  headquarters. 

f .  The  company  conmiandcr  will  often  be  able  to  see  the  units  on  his  flanks.  In 
any  event  he  causes  his  buglers  to  observe  the  units  on  the  flanks,  and  to  the  rear. 
keeping  him  informed  as  to  their  jxisitions  and  progress.  In  addition  to  this. 
csficrially  in  wooded  or  diversified  rountry,  or  when  there  is  a  con-idcrable  interval 
between  conqianics  and  battalions,  it  may  l»e  necessary  to  send  out  jiatrols  of  two 
to  four  men  from  the  siii>i(ort  [.latnon  to  operate  in  the  intervals  on  the  flanks  am! 
maintain  vistial  contact  with  adjacent  units.  In  such  case  the  buglers  with  the  com- 
pany commander  observe  these  contact  groups. 

The  machine  gun  platoon  su[i[Nirting  the  comi>any  (if  there  be  such)  sends  to  the 
cixniiany  beadouaners  a  reconnaissance  corijoral  and  two  runners  to  be  used  by  the 
rifle  company  lor  communication  with  the  machine  guns. 

The  1st  sergeant  accom|ianies  the  commander,  takes  charge  of  these  various 
obwrrers  and  agents,  and  acts  as  message  center  of  the  com|iany. 

Reconnaissance.  The  com]»any  iimimanilcr  moves  forward  from  one  favorahle 
fltMcnation  point  to  another,  and  with  the  aid  i.f  his  ginsscs  make-  constant  |>ersonal 
reconnaissance  to  his  front  at)d  flanks.  The  ]*Tsiiniicl  with  him  imhide  two  of  his 
SIX  ninneri,  two  buglers,  ami  a  runner  intn  i-ach  iil.itiHm,  as  well  as  such  agenl- 
of  ronvnunication  as  nwy  have  l>Cfn  st-iii  lo  him  liy  maihine  gun  or  sup|H.ri  com- 
panm.  The  reconnaissance  corjmral  of  the  siiiii«irliiig  uKirhine  gims  makes  sys- 
MinUK  reconnaissance  to  the  fr>>nt,  especially  with  a  view  tu  the  iNissihIe  employ- 
ment of  the  machine  guns. 

fttrolf  from  the  sup{.ort  plat<Min  and  the  company  luiglers  reconm liier  lo  die 
Each  assault  platoon  recunnoiters  its  own  front,  and  keeps  the  company 
r  adviscfl  as  (oanv  c1<'\cI>>|iiih'iii-  wIihIi  might  inilucniv  t\i>  '«.u<a\« 
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Security.     Proper  fomiations,  contact  and  tntercommumcation  and 
reconnaissance  by  the  company  commander  and  his  subordinate  leaders  are  the  chiei 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  company  during  the  approach  march. 

Ordinarily  the  company  commander  will  dispose  his  platoons  in  echelons  com- 
sponding  to  those  in  which  they  will  enter  the  combat.  Thus  two  platoons  might  be 
assigned  to  the  assault  and  one  to  the  support  echelon,  one  to  the  assault  and  two  to 
the  support  echelon,  or  exceptionally  all  to  the  assault  echelon.  In  this  formatioDas 
artillery  shell  cannot  hit  more  than  one  platoon.  In  addition  the  platoons  nay 
further  deploy  in  lines  of  squad  columns,  thus  further  localising  and  limiting  the 
effects  of  hostile  artillery  fire.  This  extended  formation  also  allows  the  platoons  to 
select  covered  routes  of  approach  and  to  avoid  danger  areas,  or  localities  wheie 
progress  would  be  unduly  delayed,  such  as  gassed  woods,  localities  under  fin, 
swamps,  thickets,  etc. 

Supply.  The  company  commander  provides  for  the  supply  of  his  company  dur- 
ing the  approach  march,  and  especially  during  combat,  by  asugnii^  the  lieulenaid 
of  the  company  headquarters  (and  in  command  in  the  company)  and  the  majoritj'  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  headquarters  to  the  rear  echelon  (kitchen  and  trains)  of 
the  company.  This  enlisted  personnel  includes : 
I  corporal  clerk,  who  has  charge  of  all  reports,  records,  correspondence  and  other 

administrative  functions  of  the  company  in  the  field. 
I  supply  sergeant,  who  is  responsible  for  the  equipment  and  ammunition  supply  of 

the  company. 
I  mess  sergeant,  2  cooks  and  2  assistant  cooks,  who  are  responsiUe  for  the  food 

and  water  supply  of  the  company,  and  for  the  preparation  of  cooked  meals. 
3  privates  (barber,  tailor  and  cobbler),  2  mechanics  and  2  runners,  wtio  are  on- 
ployed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  rear  echelon  of  the  company  as  he  sees  61 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  rear  echelon  is  responsible  for  the  procurement  of  the 
necessary  supplies,  for  the  preparation  of  meals,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
ammunition,  water  and  food,  as  well  as  other  necessary  supplies,  to  the  leadiif 
echelon. 

ENTRY  INTO  THE  FIRE  FIGHT. 

Orders  of  the  battalion  commander.  When  the  battalion  reaches  the  last  avail- 
able covered  position  before  entering  the  zone  of  effective  small  arms  fire,  or  as  it 
approaches  a  line  of  departure  from  which  higher  authority  has  ordered  the  attack 
to  be  launched,  the  battalion  commander  will  usually  halt  his  battalion,  assemble 
his  staff  and  company  commanders  and  issue  an  attack  order  which  completes  tbe 
deployment  of  the  battalion  and  launches  it  into  the  fire  light. 

The  battalion  commander's  attack  order  will  usually  be  issued  verbally,  and  wiD 
include : 

1.  All  necessary  available  information  of  the  enemy  and  friendly  troops. 

2.  a.  The  general  plan  of  attack. 

b.  The  combat  mission  of  the  battalion — in  some  cases  a  distant  objective. 

c.  Time  of  attack- 

d.  Direction  of  attack. 

e.  Line  of  departure. 

f.  Limits  of  battalion  zone  of  action. 

5.  a.  Definite  combat  missions  (or  objectives)  to  each  company  of  the  battalioa 
and  to  attached  units. 

/>.  Zone  of  action  of  each  assault  company,  and  any  necessary  instruaiom 
as  to  deployment. 

c.  Initial   location   of   accompanying  guns,    i-pounders  and   light 
machine  gims.  and  their  missions. 

d.  Initial  location  of  supports. 
4.  Administrative  instructions : 

a.  Initial  location  of  battalion  aid  station. 
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b.  Initial  location  and  dispositions  of  rear  echelon  (company  kitchens,  part  of 
combat  and  field  trains). 

c.  Initial  location  of  aniniunition  wagons. 

if.  Instructions  as  to  evacuation  of  prisoners, 
5.  Intercommunication: 

a.  Any  necessary  details  of  the  plan  of  communications  of  higher  units. 

b.  Locations  of  battalion  command  post  and  message  center. 

Plate  27  indicates  typical  dispositions  of  a  front  line  battalion  deployed  for  attack 
The  commander  of  the  infantry  rifle  company  takes  notes  as  the  battalion  com- 
mander issues  his  attack  order.  Usually  he  will  be  quite  familiar  with  the  gcneni 
situation,  from  previous  orders  and  the  intelligence  bulletins  that  he  has  seen.  He 
should  also  be  familiar  with  the  special  situation  confronting  the  battalion  and,  in  a 
general  way,  with  the  plans  of  the  battalion  commander.  He  makes  notes  of  any 
information  that  is  new,  and  especially  of  instructions  pertaining  to  his  own  unit  and 
the  troops  that  will  support  it  in  the  attack.  He  identifies  on  his  map  and  on  tbc 
ground  when  possible,  the  localities  referred  to  by  the  battalion  commander,  and  U 
the  conclusion  of  the  order  asks  questions  on  any  matters  that  are  not  compIddT 
understood. 

Problems  of  the  Company  Commander. 

The  mission  of  the  company  commander  in  this  phase  of  the  combat  is  to  conanit 

his  company  to  the  attack  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  the  greatest  probability  of 


The  orders  of  the  battalion  commander  will  give  him  certain  informatton  oia- 
cerning  the  enemy  and  supporting  troops,  and  will  impose  certain  limitations  as  to 
time  and  space  for  his  guidance.  They  may  also,  in  exceptional  cases,  include  cer- 
tain instructions  as  to  his  initial  dispositions. 

In  the  achievement  of  his  mission  the  company  commander  will  now  be  con- 
fronted with  certain  definite  problems,  as  follows : 

1.  The  initial  deployment  of  the  company.  This  will  usually  be  limited  to  decid- 
ing the  platoons  to  constitute  the  assault  and  support  echelons,  and  the  positions  of 
the  support.  Sometimes  the  company  commander  may  give  certain  instructions  a 
to  how  the  platoons  shall  deploy.    Usually  this  is  left  to  the  platoon  laders. 

2.  Definite  missions  for  each  platoon — the  tasks  they  are  to  accomplish. 

3.  The  position  from  which  the  attack  is  to  be  launched.  This  may  be  inchided 
in  the  battalion  order.  If  not,  the  company  commander  must  decide.  In  cases 
where  the  situation  as  to  the  enemy  is  uncertain,  the  locality  at  which  the  attack  will 
open  may  be  determined  by  the  action  of  the  enemy, 

4.  The  time  at  which  the  attack  is  to  be  launched.  This  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  considerations  as  the  foregoing. 

The  company  commander's  solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  him  constitutes 
his  plan  of  action.  This  plan  is  the  result  of  a  careful  estimate  of  the  situation,  and 
is  the  basis  for  the  attack  orders  which  he  issues  to  his  subordinates  to  cany  oat 
this  plan. 

Estimate  of  the  Situation. 
The  logical  process  of  thought  which  is  called  an  "  estimate  of  the  situation  "  has 
been  heretofore  explained.    In  this  case  it  includes: 

1.  The  mission  of  the  company.  Exactly  what  is  it  required  to  do?  Usually  this 
mission  will  be  quite  plainly  set  forth  in  the  orders  of  the  company  conniuincler'« 
superior. 

2.  The  enemy.  What  does  the  company  commander  know  of  the  enemy,  not  onh' 
from  the  battalion  commander's  orders,  but  from  all  other  sources  of  inforrmtwR 
open  to  him  ?  His  pnibable  position  at  the  present  time  in  the  zone  of  action  of  the 
company ;  the  extent  to  which  this  position  has  been  organized ;  the  enemy's  prob- 

ab/e  intentions,  whether  to  strongly  resist  or  merely  delay  the  attack ;  his  weapons. 
including  artillery  support. 
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3.  His  own  troops.  Those  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned  wilt  have  been 
mentioned,  and  tbetr  duties  prescribed  in  the  battalion  commander's  orders.  First 
■monfrst  these  is  his  own  command.  His  man  power  and  fire  power  is  furnished  by 
his  three  rifle  platoons.  He  should  be  intimately  familiar  with  their  powers  and 
tbnitations.  He  should  know,  for  example,  that  ordinarily  a  platoon  cannot  attack 
00  a  front  of  500  yards  with  any  prospect  of  success.  If  the  company  commander 
should  assign  such  an  impossible  task  to  one  of  his  platoons,  he  alone  would  be 
responsible  for  its  failure.  Next  he  must  consider  the  troops  that  will  support 
htm,  with  either  man  or  fire  power.  These  also  will  be  given  in  the  orders  he  has 
received.  He  should  know  what  accompanying  weapons  he  may  count  upon,  their 
powers  and  limitations,  the  targets  that  they  can  successfully  attack,  how  long  it 
wtB  tike  to  obtain  their  assistance,  and  how  best  to  profit  by  it. 

4.  The  terrain.  An  experienced  leader  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  influence 
of  the  terrain  upon  attack  and  defense.  From  his  map,  and  by  personal  observation, 
he  should  study  the  terrain  to  which  his  actions  have  been  limited  by  his  orders. 
The  principal  elements  of  the  terrain,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  are  the  cover 
that  It  aflTords  to  the  attack  and  to  the  defense,  and  the  obstacles  to  movement  which 
it  presents.  The  leader  must  plan  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  and  evade  the 
dindvantages. 

5.  Qllur  conditions.  While  the  terrain  will  usually  be  the  most  important  con- 
sicleiation.  any  other  conditions  which  actually  affect  the  problem  should  be  duly 
considered.  These  will  include  weather  and  season,  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  troops,  the  state  of  training  of  officers  and  men. 

From  a  consideration  of  ivhal  he  has  to  do,  what  there  is  to  assist  him  in  doing  it, 
and  what  there  is  to  interfere,  the  company  commander  has  a  basis  for  deciding 
k^tw  tu  is  to  do  it.    This  is  his  plan  of  action. 

There  may  be  several  possible  courses  open.  If  so  he  must  weigh  the  advantages 
and  di'ddt'antages  of  each,  and  select  the  one  most  promising  of  success.  Ordinarily 
ihu  win  be  the  simplest  and  most  direct.  Experience  proves  that  simplicity  is  one 
of  the  fundamentals  of  a  successful  plan  of  action. 

Orders  of  the  Company  Commander. 
Havii^  decided  upon  his  plan  the  company  commander  must  issue  to  his  sub- 
ordinsies  the  orders  necessary  to  carry  out  his  plan.  These  orders  should  be 
■nmistakable  and  as  brief  as  clearness  permits.  They  are  usually  issued  verbally  to 
has  assembled  platoon  leaders,  and  their  platoon  sergeants.  The  initial  attack  orders 
of  the  company  include : 

1.  All  neces«ry  information  concerning  the  enemy  and  own  troops. 

2.  a.  The  general  plan  of  attack. 

b.  The  definite  plan  of  the  company. 

1.  Mission — a  given  task  or  an  objective  to  be  reached. 

2.  Time  of  attack. 

3.  Direction  of  attack. 

4.  Line  of  departure. 

f.  Plan  of  employment  of  the  accomoanying  weapons. 

3.  Definite  combat  missions  for  each  platiKin. 

o-  Zone  of  action  of  assault  platoons. 
b.  Initial  location  of  support  platoons. 

4.  Necessary  administrative  details,  usually  limited  to: 

a.  Location  of  battalion  aid  station. 

b.  Instructions  as  to  the  e%'acuation  of  prisoners. 

5.  Initial  kxalion  (and  movements,  if  practicable)  of  the  company  command  post 
■DO  ractsagc  center.    (These  will  be  the  same.) 

Notes. 
Exerrise  i,  ofTenaive  combat,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  thU 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

Problems  of  the  Company  Commander. 

Having  committed  bis  unit  to  the  attack  the  duty  of  the  rifle  company  commander 
1  to  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  action  of  his  three  platoons,  and  to  assist  and 
rotect  his  assault  echelon  by  the  proper  use  of  his  supports,  and  by  timely  requests 
or  tbe  fire  support  of  accompanymg  weapons. 

The  problems  whkh  will  confront  the  company  commander  in  carrying  out  his 
ttack  missioa  will  include : 

1.  Reconnaissance. 

2.  Intercommunication  and  transmission  of  orders. 
J.  Supervising  the  conduct  of  his  assault  platoons. 

4.  Control,  direction  and  timely  employment  of  his  supports. 

5.  Determining  when  and  where  tire  support  of  accompanying  weapons  is 
squired,  requesting  such  support,  furnishing  the  information  necessary  to  properly 
pply  it,  and  sceii^  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  assistance  given. 

6.  Security,  especially  of  the  flanks  of  the  assault  echelon. 

7.  Supply,  especially  of  ammunition. 

8.  Evacuation  of  wounded  and  prisoners. 

9.  Being  on  tbe  alert  to  assist  neighboring  units. 

to.  Keeping  his  next  superior  advised  of  the  situation  within  his  zone  of  action 

Rtconmaissamce.  The  basis  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  by  the  corn- 
any  commander  is  continual  personal  reconnaissance.  He  must  know  at  all  times 
ow  his  assault  echelon  is  progressing,  what  the  enemy  is  doing,  both  in  his  own 
aoe  of  action  and  to  the  flanks,  the  situation  of  the  units  on  his  flanks,  where  his 
ipports  are  and  how  be  can  reach  them,  the  location  of  the  battalion  headquarters, 
Bc.  Only  when  thus  fully  informed  as  to  the  situation  by  persona]  observation,  is 
c  prepared  to  meet  tbe  emergencies  that  will  arise,  by  formulating  intelligent 
tans  of  action. 

ImlercommMmication.  Contact  within  the  company,  with  the  units  on  his  flanks, 
imI  with  the  battalion  headquarters  is  essential  to  control,  co-ordination  and 
Bcarity.  In  his  reconnaissance  and  the  maintenance  of  intercommunication,  the 
onipany  commander  is  assisted  by  his  headquaners,  runners,  observers,  agents, 
urols. 

Tbe  1st  sergeant  and  company  runners  should  constantly  observe,  or  know  the 
xaiian  of  battalion  headquarters.  The  runners  arc  used  to  communicate  with 
be  battalion. 

The  corporal  agent  of  the  machine  guns  (when  assigned  to  support  the  company^ 
nd  bis  two  runners  (agents),  assist  in  observing  the  enemy,  especially  with  a  view 
B  locating  favorable  targets  for  machine  gun  nre,  or  opportunity  fur  its  employ- 
icnt.  They  must  observe  or  know  the  location  of  their  machine  gun  platoon.  The 
nonen  are  used  to  communicate  with  the  machine  guns. 

Tbe  buglers  of  tbe  company,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  observe  the  units  on  tbe 
laalo. 

The  runners  from  the  platoons  should  constantly  ob5er\'e  or  know  the  location  of 
Iwir  own  platoons,  and  are  used  to  communicate  with  their  platoons. 

An  these  observers  and  agents  should  be  within  sight  of  the  com|>aiiy  commander 
r  in  easy  and  direct  communication  with  him. 

When  these  provisions  are  insufficient  for  satisfactory  observation  and  contact, 
be  ■coat*  of  support  platoons  may  be  utilized  as  observers.  Small  patrols  of  four 
■a  to  a  squad,  from  tbe  nipport  echelon,  may  be  sent  to  the  flanks  to  establish  con- 
act  with  adjacent  units  and  provide  for  security.  In  case  the  distances  are  great, 
oottct  with  tbcM  pttrols  is  maintained  by  means  of  runners  (.ew:c\Av.na!&^  ^ 
*  '      b),  Ae  jMtrols  being  made  strong  enough  to  luTtwA\  \Vienv. 
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Tfansmission  of  orders.  lo  the  situation  of  the  company  in  battle, 
arise  very  suddenly.  They  must  be  met  by  prompt  action.  The  company  on- 
mander  must  be  able,  often  in  a  few  seconds,  to  decide  upon  a  proper  course  ot 
action,  and  formulate  correct  plans.  As  he  is  seldom  in  actual  personal  contact  widi 
his  principal  subordinates,  the  platoon  leaders,  his  plans  must  be  transmitted  to 
them  in  the  form  of  orders.  And  these  orders  must  be  transmitted  directly,  study, 
and  without  delay. 

In  certain  cases  the  company  commander  may  be  able  to  issue  orders  for  hit 
support  nlatoon  direct  to  the  platoon  leader. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  orders  to  the  platoons  during  the  fire  fight 
must  be  transmitted.  By  runner  will  be  the  usual  means  of  transmission,  and  the 
order  will  generally  be  verbal.  Because  of  the  diflkulty  of  transmission  tbne 
orders  must  be  brief,  simple  and  direct.  A  runner  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  a 
complicated  order,  and  such  orders  moreover,  are  not  to  be  encouraged.  Plans  for 
the  employment  of  a  company  in  battle  must  be  simple  if  they  are  to  be  successful 
and  a  simple  plan  can  be  conveyed  in  a  few  weds.  For  example,  "  To  Lt.  A: 
Halt  when  you  reach  the  edge  of  the  woods." 

To  insure  reliable  transmission  of  orders  the  company  runners  must  be  trained 
to  carry  simple  messages.  And  they  must  be  skilled  in  picking  covered  routes  fran 
the  company  command  post  to  the  platoons.    (See  Scouting  and  Patroling.) 

When  in  exceptional  cases  a  brief  order  containing  one  idea  is  not  sufliciciit  to 
meet  the  situation,  the  company  commander  may  go  in  person  to  the  platoon  leader 
and  explain  the  situation,  or  he  may  send  a  written  message. 

Supervising  the  conduct  of  the  assault  platoons.  Orders  to  the  assault  pbtoou. 
once  they  have  been  committed  to  the  fire  fight,  may  be  required : 

1.  To  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  the  platoons. 

2.  To  rectify  wrong  directions  of  attack  or  other  manifest  errors. 

3.  To  cause  the  platoon  leaders  to  use  their  support  sections  if  they  have  faiU 
to  appreciate  a  necessity  or  opportunity  for  such  use. 

4.  To  take  prompt  advantage  of  the  fire  assistance  of  accompanying  weapooi. 
or  of  other  units. 

5.  As  to  procedure  following  reorganization  after  an  assault — (to  continiR 
advance,  hold  position,  become  company  supports,  etc.). 

6.  To  suspend  or  resume  the  attack,  etc. 

For  example,  the  company  commander  notes  that  his  tst  platoon  is  not  maldnc 
satisfactory  progress.  lie  studies  the  situation  and  sees  that  the  platoon  leader  ii 
employing  only  one  section,  which  is  held  up  by  frontal  fire.  Chi  the  right  of  lb( 
platoon  is  an  interval  including  a  wooded  draw  affording  fairly  good  cover  fori 
maneuver  against  the  left  tiank  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  platoon  leader  is  otf 
em|>loying  his  troops  to  best  advantage.  The  company  commander  calls  the  runntr 
of  the  1st  plattxin  to  hiin  and  orders,  "  To  I.t  .^ :  .Attack  left  of  enemy  at  fann 
with  support  section.  Mortar  fire  requested."  No  details  as  to  procedure  are  giwn. 
The  order  rcniiii<is  the  plat(H)n  leader  that  the  company  commander  is  watchiac 
him.  It  calls  his  aitcntion  to  a  neglected  opportunity  and  points  out  what  the 
opportunity  is.  It  informs  him  that  he  may  look  for  fire  support  from  the  acCQOi- 
panyiiig  weapons. 

The  important  duties  of  maintaining  direction,  locating  targets,  properly  apfih- 
ing  fire,  coordinating  fire  and  niDvemeiit,  ami  other  duiies  pertaining  to  fire  ctxitnil 
and  the  maintenance  of  fire  disci|ilino.  arc  not  the  immediate  responsibilities  of  tbt 
company  commander.  He  constantly  observes  the  conduct  01  his  subordinate 
during  the  progress  of  the  attack,  and  intervenes  when  they  arc  not  performinc  ttieir 
duties  to  his  sat  isf  act  inn.  A\  other  times  he  does  nut  interfere  with  his  suboranne 
withm  the  lield  of  their  own  resjionsibilities.  The  company  commander  hu  hi< 
own  duties,  as  described  herein.  Commanding  the  platoon  is  not  one  of  them 
J>>'ei-erthc]e!-s  it  is  his  function  lo  see  that  the  platoon  commanders  properly  per- 
forni  their  own  duties.    As  long  as  they  do  so  Vie  does  wit  interfere. 
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Employment  of  the  supports.  The  company  commander  detennines  when  the 
■tmtion  calls  for  the  employment  of  his  support  echelon,  op  a  portion  of  it,  to 
Msisi  the  assault  echelon.  Such  a  situation  would  be  when  his  attack  was  failing 
to  progress  or  in  grave  danger  of  counter  attack,  by  reason  of  lack  of  man  power, 
or  when  tnan  power  as  well  as  fire  power  is  needed.  For  example,  to  replace  serious 
loMes  in  the  assault  echelon,  to  envelop  a  hostile  resistance  which  has  held  up  the 
advance,  to  repel  counter  attacks  from  the  front  and  especially  from  the  flanks,  to 
cxplcMt  a  success,  additional  man  power  may  be  required.  This  is  furnished  by  the 
emplo)-ment  of  the  supports. 

Assault  platoons,  having  captured  their  immediate  objectives,  often  lack  sufficient 
power  for  sustained  maneuver  or  even  resistance.  If  both  sections  have  been 
CRiplo>'ed  in  the  assault  the  platoon  will  be  more  or  less  disorganized,  with  no  reserve 
rtrength,  and  not  fully  prepared  either  to  exploit  its  success  by  continuing  its 
advance,  or  even  to  defend  itself,  until  it  has  been  reoi^anized. 

In  such  cases  the  company  commander  may,  according  to  his  estimate  of  the 
situation,  employ  his  supports  to : 

I.  Continue  the  attack  or  pursue  the  retreating  enemy. 

a.  Take  up  a  temporary  defensive  position  beyond  the  captured  objective  to  cover 
the  reorganization  of  the  assaulting  troops,  pending  a  resumption  of  the  advance. 

3.  Onupy  the  captured  position  and  hold  it  against  counter  attack,  or  organize 
it  for  longer  occupation. 

Fire  Support  of  Accompanying  Weapons. 

The  company  commander   from   personal   reconnaissance  and   the   reports  or 

requests  of  his  platoon  leaders,  will  determine  also  when  the  fire  support  of  the 

accompanying  wea[>ons  of  the  battalion  is  necessary  to  advance  the  attack  of  (he 

cotnpanv.    Such  assistance  may  be  required  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  the  progress  of  the  assault  platoons  is  held  up  by  the  cross  or  flanking 
fire  of  elements  of  the  enemy  which  the  platoons  cannot  reach  because  of  their 
bc^  too  far  outside  their  zones  of  action. 

2.  >\1)en  hostile  machine  guns  arc  located  behind  cover  which  renders  them 
largely  immune  from  the  rifle  fire  of  the  assault  platoons. 

3.  When  the  volume  of  the  hostile  fire  (especially  machine  guns)  is  so  great  and 
the  field  of  fire  is  so  favorable  to  the  defender  that  the  rifle  fire  of  the  attack  alone 
is  insufficient  to  establish  fire  sufwriority. 

4.  When  the  lack  of  cover  and  the  enemy's  dispositions  are  such  as  to  prevent 
oanenver  against  the  flanks  of  the  eiicniy,  and  compel  the  assault  platoons  to  make 
1  frontal  advance  in  open  terrain  greatly  exposed  to  fire. 

The  fire  assistance  available  to  forward  the  attack  of  the  company  may  include 
artiller)'.  howitzer  weapons  (light  mortars  and  ime-pounders)  and  macbme  guns. 
Tbe  clnracieri sties  of  these  weaix)ns  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail  cNcwhere 
in  this  course,  and  in  the  courses  in  Machine  Guns  and  Howitzer  Companv 
Weapons.  To  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  the  tire  of  these  weapons  will 
•id  him,  the  nature  of  the  targets  which  each  can  successfully  attack,  and  the 
iafomalion  they  require  in  order  to  intellifjently  direct  their  tire,  the  company 
ider  should  have  a  general  knnwle<lge  of  the  jxiwcrs  and  limitations,  the 
ition  and  tactics  of  the  weapons. 
Dititional  ortilltry.  The  divisional  artillery  usually  functions  in  large  groups 
(regimenl  or  battalion),  with  definite  missions,  a'^siKncd  by  brigade  or  division 
nnsnanders.  These  missions  are  of  a  general  nature,  the  artillery  is  not  in  intimate 
Doocaet  with  (be  small  infantry  units  and  cannot  readily  change  its  program  on 
rinrt  Do6ce  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  such  units. 

Tbe  company  commander  will  not  be  able  to  control,  direct  or  influence  the  fire 
of  tbe  divisional  artillery.    He  should  know  of  its  mission  or  program  (barrage  or 
ering  fire),  appreciate  the  assistaiM'c  that  it  affords  him,  and  conduct  h\^  ot^eriL- 
•  to  at  to  utilize  this  assistance  to  liie  fullest  po&sib\e  »\\%nVaf,«.   ^cn  csas^s^. 
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if  the  attack  is  to  be  made  behind  a  rolling  barrage,  the  company  commander  must 
have  the  time  table  of  the  barrage  f  Plate  5),  and  follow  close  behind  it  in  order  to 
ttke  full  advantage  of  the  protection  it  affords.  If  he  fails  to  keep  up  with  or 
"  lo9C9  "  the  barrage  it  cannot  be  readjusted  to  meet  his  needs. 

fufanlry  batteries.  These  batteries  function  under  the  direction  of  infantry 
brigade  or  regimental  commanders.  They  are  thus  more  intimately  associated  with 
tfie  infantry  than  is  the  divisional  ftrtillery.  Unlike  the  divisional  artillery  they 
•ridom  have  any  rigid  program  prepared  in  advance.  It  is  their  function  to  support 
the  assaulting  infantry  by  meeting  developments  of  the  combat  which  could  not  be 
provided  for  in  advance.  This  support  usually  takes  the  form  of  concentrations  of 
fire  on  definite  localities  indicated  by  the  infantry  commanders.  The  infantry 
battalion  commander  in  the  front  line  is  ordinarily  the  person  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  need  for  such  assistance,  to  request  it,  and  to  furnish  the  information  necessary 
for  its  proper  application. 

The  company  commander  should  know  whether  or  not  his  attack  is  supported  by 
nfantry  batteries,  and  should  inform  his  battalion  commander  of  situations  in 
which  the  fire  as.«istance  of  these  batteries  ts  needed.  For  example,  if  the  advance 
is  opposed  by  hostile  machine  guns,  in  such  numbers  and  so  well  protected  by  cover 
as  lo  require  a  strong  concentration  of  artillery  tire  to  destroy  or  neutralize  (silence) 
them,  such  situation  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  infantry  batteries.  The  com- 
pany commander  should  bring  this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  battalion  com- 
mander, indicating  the  locality  where  fire  is  needed.  The  battalion  commander 
requests  the  fire  support  of  the  infantry  batteries,  and  furnishes  the  information 
Bcreuary  for  its  proper  direction. 

The  company  commander,  except  as  indicated,  will  not  be  able  to  control  or  direct 
this  fire.  It  is  his  duty  to  recognize  the  need  for  it,  to  indicate  this  need  and  point 
ont  the  locality,  arxi  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  cover  or  protection  iffordtd,  to 
push  his  ii  * 


Acfompanying  guns.  These  consist  of  one  or  two  gims  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
infantry  battalion  commanders  in  the  first  line.  As  compared  with  the  infantry 
batteries  thej-  have  less  fire  power,  by  reason  of  a  lesser  number  of  pieces,  but  they 
are  in  mure  intimate  contact  with  the  infantry,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
infantr>-  battalion  commander,  and  their  fire  can  more  promptly  be  applied  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  infantry. 

The  relation  of  the  infantry  company  cfmimander  to  these  pieces  is  somewhat 
closer  than  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  batteries.  lie  docs  not  control  their  fire,  but 
he  can  count  uptin  obtaining  it  more  jirnmptly  upon  r«|uest.  Due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  weapons  and  the  presence  nf  the  trained  <ibser\'crs  of  the  ariillery.  the 
infantrv  front  line  units  will  often  he  able  tn  i«'int  o»it  the  targets  for  these  pieces 
by  means  of  tracer  bullet^  visible  tn  the  artillery  observers.  A  simple  skctth  indi- 
cating the  nature  and  extent  of  the  target,  and  its  direction  and  distance  from  some 
easily  recognizable  landmark,  will  furnish  all  the  infurmation  needed  by  the  artillery 
commander  to  properly  direct  his  fire. 

To  rrrafituloir:  The  divisional  artillery  operates  in  accordance  with  a  prf^rani 
prepared  in  ad\'ance.  This  tirngrani  camn't  t>e  varied  nor  departed  from  lo  meet 
the  needs  of  the  infantry  cnnifiany,  which  must  adapt  itself  thereto.  The  infantry 
haiterics  are  assigned  to  meet  the  larger  emeri;cncies  of  combat  in  the  support  of  the 
front  line  infantry  units.  The  company  cnmniandcr  s1h>u1iI  recognize  the  occasion'* 
when  a  relatively  strong  concenlratinn  of  artillery  fire  is  required,  advise  his 
battalion  commander  of  such  situations,  and  furnish  the  information  necessary  tu 
direct  the  fire.  Tlie  accmnpanyini;  giin*  are  a-sii;nc<i  tn  the  immt'diaic  control  of 
tnfantry  battalion  Cfmniandtrs  to  prnniptly  meet  llie  ^mailer  emergencies  of  combat 
in  the  support  of  the  front  line  infantry  units.  Their  fire  >hould  lie  applied  with 
f>rncn()tnesi  upon  information  hy  the  rom)rany  commander  tn  his  battalion  com- 
nandirr.    In  all  cases  of  artillery  fire  sU|)i)ort  the  company  commander  must  antici- 


pate  its  application,  and  be  prepared  to  talce  full  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded 
as  soon  as  the  fire  is  applied. 

Howitzer  Company  Weapons. 

These  include  light  mortars  and  onc-pounder  cannon,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
infantry  regiment,  and  are  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  oi 
the  infantry  front  line  battalion  to  support  his  attack.  His  control  of  these  weapon* 
is  accordingly  similar  to  that  which  he  exercises  over  accompanying  guns  of  the 
artillery.  But  inasmuch  as  these  small  weapons  are  more  mobile  than  the  artiUerj' 
and  operate  closer  to  the  front  and  in  more  intimate  contact  with  the  front  lint 
infantry  units,  their  fire  can  be  applied  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  combat  more 
promptly  than  that  of  the  accompanying  guns. 

These  weapons  are  usually  assigned  to  infantry  battalions  by  platoon.  A  platoon 
consists  of  a  headquarters  section,  a  light  mortar  section,  and  a  one-poundc: 
(37  mm.)  section,  each  including  one  gun.  The  platoon  operates  as  a  unit,  each 
weapon  attacking  the  targets  suitable  to  its  characteristics. 

Characteristics  of  the  light  mortar.  These  characteristics  are  briefly  as  followi: 
The  light  mortar  fires  a  relatively  large  charge  of  explosive  on  a  curved  trajectory. 
It  has  little  penetrative  power,  but  a  relatively  large  radius  of  action  for  targets  not 
protected  by  cover.  Due  to  its  curved  trajectory  it  can  reach  hostile  pers^ind  or 
material  behind  vertical  cover,  and  can  fire  over  the  heads  of  advancing  troops  notd 
they  are  quite  close  to  the  target.  By  reason  of  its  large  radius  of  action  it  can  be 
used  to  attack  small  areas  in  which  targets  are  known  to  lie,  but  whose  exact  por- 
tion within  the  area  is  unknown.  The  large  bombs  have  a  range  of  about  80D  jvd). 
the  small  ones  a  range  of  about  1800  yards.  The  ammunition  is  heavy  and  is  raiwDr 
consumed  when  firing.  The  ammunition  carts  carry  42  rounds  each.  When  tb 
carts  can  no  longer  proceed  the  section  is  able  to  transport  by  hand  the  weapon  nd 
28  rounds  of  ammunition.  Additional  carrying  parties  may  be  provided,  but  ens 
under  favorable  conditions  the  ammunition  supply  of  the  hght  mortar  is  a  serioa 
and  difficult  problem.  Accordingly,  the  fire  of  this  weapon  must  be  sparingly  used 
It  should  be  employed  only  to  attack  definite  targets,  and  should  not  be  used  to  slxll 
large  areas  on  a  chaiKe  that  something  may  be  located  therein. 

Characteristics  of  the  one-poundcr.  The  one-pounder  is  a  small  cannon,  haviac 
(as  compared  to  the  mortar)  a  flat  trajectory  and  great  accuracy.  It  has  an  effcctin 
range  of  about  1500  yards,  and  at  a  range  of  1000  yardu  ran  register  direct  hit*  V- 
a  target  i  foot  high  by  2  feet  wide,  within  25  shots.  It  has  little  penetrative  poww 
and  a  small  radius  of  action.  It  therefore  depends  for  its  effect  on  direct  hits.  TTie 
ammunition  carts  carry  2J4  roiiiidi;,  and  the  section  can  carry  by  hand  the  wcqn 
and  192  roimds  of  ammimitioii.  T!ie  weapon  supplements  the  light  mortar  in  attick- 
ing  targets  whose  exact  Uication  is  known.  It  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  place  shod 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  machine  gun  emplacement,  and  a  direct  hit  will  destroy  a 
machine  gim.    The  weapon  is  also  effective  against  tanks. 

These  wcajKms  arc  c-[>wi.illy  useful  in  atiacking  hostile  machine  guns.  If  tfct 
exact  position  of  the  machine  gun  he  known  it  can  Ijc  put  out  by  a  direct  hit  of  the 
one-ponn<ler.  If  the  machine  gnu  is  known  to  lie  within  a  small  area  it  can  usialh 
be  reached  by  a  few  light  mortar  shells  dropped  in  the  area.  Hostile  troop 
assembled  for  counter  attack  in  areas  defiladed  from  rifle  fire  may  be  reached  b< 
the  light  ninrlar. 

The  infantry  conijiany  commander  should  be  familiar  with  these  charactehstin. 
he  should  recognize  the  targets  tiiat  may  be  successfully  attacked  by  the  light  monaf 
or  one-]}Otuidcr,  advise  his  battalion  commander  of  the  presence  of  these  tarfCH. 
furnish  the  information  ncie-sary  to  pniix-rly  apply  fire,  and  take  advantage  of  i: 
when  applied. 

Due  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  firing  line  the  targets  may  be  intSctfed  to 
these  weajxtns  by  tracer  bullets.  Or  a  trained  runner  may  be  sent  back  to  pcitf 
otit  the  tarf^ct  to  the  gun  commander. 
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Afarhine  tjuns.  A  machine  gun  company,  consisting  of  two  ))latn<>ns  of  four  guns 
earh,  K  a  |iart  of  e^'erj*  infantry  battalion.  Tlif  diaracteristit-s  of  tlic  weapon  and 
iiit  tartical  cn>pkiyment  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  course.  Briefly  the  gim  is 
able  to  deliver  a  great  vnhnne  of  accurately  directed  small  arms  lire,  which  is,  how- 
ever, effwtive  only  against  per-onnel.  Its  extreme  efTcrlive  range  is  ahout  2500 
>-ardj.  The  weapon  may  be  employed  in  eiilicr  direct  or  indirect  fire.  It  is  most 
efTeciive  when  iisied  fnr  direct  fire,  that  is,  when  the  gimncrs  see  and  aim  directly  at 
the  target.  On  rolling  ground  afTrirding  positions  with  some  cummand  it  may  be 
used  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  advancing  infantry  up  to  the  time  they  arc  2000  yards 
from  the  gun«.  When  overhead  fire  is  impractical  Ic  the  gun  may  fire  from  positions 
nn  the  flark  or  through  gais  in  the  line,  or  it  may,  if  rnver  is  available,  he  placed  in 
the  infantry  firing  line.  When  none  of  these  are  practicable  indirect  fire  methods 
mav  he  «sed.  The  fire  of  the  machine  gim  is  most  efTertivc  when  dehvered  in 
enfiLirle.  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  target. 

The  machine  guns  may  be  assigned  by  platoon  to  the  support  of  the  infantry 
companies  in  the  assault  echelon.  In  this  case  communication  between  the  infantry 
company  commander  and  the  machine  guns  is  easy  and  direct.  The  infantry  com- 
pany commander,  except  when  the  company  is  actinc  alone,  docs  not  directly  com- 
mand the  machine  gim  platoon  a-^signrd  to  .support  him,  but  he  rnntrnls  and  directs 
its  fire.  .Agenis  of  the  machine  guns  are  attached  to  the  rifle  company  headquarters 
lo  maintain  close  contact  with  the  assaulting  troiips.  and  to  locate  targets  suitable 
for  machine  cun  fire.  The  company  commander  uses  these  accnts  fnr  direct  com- 
imtnication  with  the  machine  guns.  Targets  may  he  dosii-natod  by  tracer  bullets  or 
pointed  out  directly  lo  the  machine  gim  agents.  The  contact  hetwen  the  assault 
cnmpanie«  and  their  supporting  machine  guns  h  thus  very  intimate.  The  company 
cntnmander  is  able  to  promptly  apply  their  fire  tn  any  suitable  target  without  the 
wteni-enlifin  nf  bitjher  authority. 

When  the  situation  indicates  that  machine  gun  support  will  be  especially  needed 
on  a  jvirtinn  only  nf  the  battalion  front,  when  the  terrain  in  the  rone  of  action  of 
one  nf  the  assault  companies  is  nnt  suitable  for  the  efTective  employment  of  the 
machine  inms,  when  the  prnbable  nature  of  their  <"mrl"vnicnt  is  unrerlain,  or  in 
other  s-tuatinns.  the  Kittah'on  rnmniander  mav  decide  eilher  lo  assign  his  entire 
machine  gun  company  to  support  one  or  amthcr  of  liis  as-ault  companies,  or  to 
retain  it  under  hi<  nwn  inmiediale  roritrnl  u>  stijipdrt  the  hnllalinn  attack  as  a  whole. 
In  the  former  caw  the  infantry  rumjiaiiy  cmunnmlcr  directs  ihe  fire  of  the  machine 
fnn«  ralth'iiigh  he  does  m.r  cnmniarr!  the  marhitie  cmt  r"m|i.inv'l.  In  the  latter  raee 
an  as«.iult  compauv  needinL'  nwhine  L'nn  support  comnnuiiiati's  the  ref|nest  and 
information  tn  Ihc  aceiit  if  the  n'achine  uun  conip.'inv.  if  there  be  an  a'.;<nt  present. 
Otherwise  the  request  is  sent  to  battalion  hcad<iuarters. 

Machine  gun  fire  is  a  must  vnlmhli'  suji;  ort  to  the  infantry  atta-k  and  -h-'uld  In- 
n«ed  to  the  fullest  extent  which  tlie  terrain  jwrmiN.  diriit  (Ire  Iicin'.;  prifirred 
The  rifle  c-mpany  ronimarder  mu-l,  as  in  the  ca-e  of  ■■•bcr  aic  nipanving  weaimns. 
be  able  t-i  reci-irni^e  the  situations  wliere  macliit;i-  •.;ii;i  t'lic  may  be  applied  to 
■d^-aiita^r.  Hid  to  send  rc'|nest.i  .-iiid  infrirmation  n''re--arv  to  si-iur>'  smh  t'lre. 
The  m,ichine  KUn  conmanv  send*  m  his  licadf[ii:irt<T-.  tr/i^uftl  i.(T-o|;!;,1  tr.  .T-vist  him 
bnth  in  rei-ogni/ini;  suftahlc  tari^cts  and  trar-intllini;  rfinc^u  riiirj  iiif.iriiialion. 

frmstant  reci.nn.ii.».-inie  an<I  fier-oiial  ob  ervatior.  tl'i-  abibtv  tr.  (luiiklv  (">finiate 
a  situation  eallin;;  for  fire  sn|i|iort.  and  a  ktiowli'k-e  if  the  i  bara.  rrri-ti.  <  of  the 
varvitt  acconit^iiiyint;  weapon-,  wri!  tT.able  tin-  ride  <■  it'paiiy  ■■■  ■■■■ii.r..|iT  to  take 
Ihe  fullest  advantace  nf  ttiis  nu-t  v.dualile  assisi;it»(-  in  ib.-  pr-.L;r-  --  of  liis  atta.  k 

Seeurily.    The  seniriiy  of  the  eoiii;.:niy  in  conih.it  :-  in  nrrd  b>  : 

1.  Om-tant  ob-iTvaliou  imd  ren.nn.ii'-sai.ie  wh:ili  give  due  warning  of  any 
■nprr^d:^g  danger. 

2-  ronlarl  with  a<liacenl  nnits.  tspiiially  tho^c  .  :i  the  flanks  wh..  by  their  po-i- 
btxii  afford  &eiurii>  in  ilio-c  direitioiis. 

3.    I  be  |iro|)er  use  0/  the  .support-,  e-pn  i,dly  tu  ^luanViuu,  xVc  Aav\V%. 
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4.  Fire  of  accompanying  weapons,  especially  the  machine  ^ns,  which  will  be  in 
or  can  promptly  take  a  position  to  guard  the  flanks. 

Ordinarily  the  assault  platoons  will  be  able  to  protect  their  own  fronts.  But  the}' 
usually  suffer  a  temporary  disorganization  following  an  assault  on  a  hostile  position. 
In  this  case  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  sudden  counter  attack,  and  the  company 
commander  must  be  ready  to  use  his  supports,  still  in  hand,  to  protect  the  assault 
echelon  until  it  has  reorganized. 

Security  to  the  flanks  is  usually  sufficiently  insured  hy  the  presence  of  other  unit!. 
If,  however,  the  company  is  acting  alone,  or  on  an  exposed  flank,  the  commandc: 
will  put  out  a  flank  combat  patrol  for  security.  The  size,  conduct,  etc.,  of  such 
patrols  has  been  heretofore  discussed. 

Supply.  The  arrangements  for  supply  in  the  small  units  have  been  discu:x<f 
earlier  in  the  course.  During  the  combat  the  most  important  supply  is  that  li 
ammunition.  The  responsibilities  of  the  company  commander  in  the  supply  ci 
ammunition  during  battle  are  limited  to  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  state  01  suppl> 
in  his  own  unit,  and  furnishing  ample  warning  to  his  battalion  commander  when  ibt 
supply  is  getting  low. 

Evacuation  of  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  evactiation  of  wounded  and  prisoners 
is  discussed  and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  the  course. 

The  care  of  the  wouiided  is  the  function  of  the  medical  department.  The  com- 
pany commander  should  satisfy  himself  that  his  wounded  are  receiving  proper 
attention,  as  this  is  a  most  important  element  of  discipline  and  morale. 

Unwounded  comlialants  are  never  permitted  to  leave  the  assault  echelon  for  the 
purpose  of  caring  for  wounded  or  escorting  them  to  the  rear.  The  company  com- 
mander will  see  that  this  regulation  is  obeyed. 

The  wounded  should  be  placed  in  safe  positions,  without  being  moved  any  farther 
than  necessary.  They  should  be  given  first  aid  as  far  as  possible,  or  assisted  therein, 
This  may  often  be  doiic  by  members  of  the  support  echelon  when  it  docs  not  reinl: 
in  dispersing  them  too  greatly.  The  wounded  having  been  made  as  comfortable  a< 
possible,  are  left  until  the  medical  personnel  can  come  forward  and  pick  them  up 

In  case  of  a  retreat,  however,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the  wounded. 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  them  proper  attention  until  lie  has  cared  for  his  own.  In  this  case 
the  medical  iwrsimncl  should  be  sent  forward  and  assisted  by  combatant  troe^ 
specially  designated  by  the  company  commander,  make  every  effort  to  remove  iht 
wounded  to  a  place  of  safety,  however  great  the  risk  involved.  (See  course  in 
Hvgiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid.) 

Prisoners  are  sent  by  the  company  to  battalion  headquarters  under  the  smallest 
guard  that  circumslanccs  permit,  .Slightly  wounded  men  may  be  used  for  this  <!ut>". 
The  prisoners  .should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  documents  on  their  person- 
at  the  time  of  their  capture.  If  opportunity  affords  they  should  be  searched,  and  all 
documents  removed.  These  are  .sent  back  with  the  prisoners  and  turned  o^'er  to  the 
hattalinn  iiilflliuencc  dflii-cr  (Hn  2). 

A.f.tislanrr  In  neifthhoring  units.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  advance  of  an 
assault  imit  is  held  up  hy  iirc  of  an  element  of  the  enemy  out.side  its  zone  of  action 
The  madiitK"  guns  of  the  defense  li.ihitually  direct  their  fire  parallel  or  obliquely  t" 
the  front,  from  |)nsiiiniis  a  considerable  distance  to  the  flank.  The  company  cannot 
leave  its  zone  of  aciimi  to  attack  these  liostilc  elements,  but  must  rely  upon  it5 
neighbors  to  dn  so.  .Xs  a  rule  then,  the  greatest  assistance  that  any  unit  can  raider 
to  its  neighbors  is  In  pusji  on  an<i  reduce  the  positions  that  may  be  firing  upon  them 
Often  also  the  advance  nf  oiic  platunii  or  company  will  cause  the  enemy  to  rrtirt 
from  an  .ndjiicent  sector  by  reason  of  the  threat  against  his  flank,  thus  pemiiitint 
other  uiiil.'f  to  ndvanic.  rieiicrally  Ihe  as.-is(ance  of  one  unit  to  another  will  be  Ihiij 
indirectly  given.  The  cotniiany  should  nut  leave  Its  assigned  zone  of  action  unless  a 
jiarticnlarly  favorable  opportunity  tn  assi-t  a  ncigbtxir  is  afforded.  In  some  case- 
f/ie  ronijKiny  coimii^wkr  may  use  his  sii\niov\s  to  aUavk  the  flank  of  a  resistame  that 
/•-■  Imhlinji  up  .1  neighboring  unit. 
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Rtports  to  superior  cotntnatiders.  See  conduct  of  the  platoon  in  the  following 
lessons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  company  commander  to  keep  his  iKiltalion  commander 
advi->ed  of  the  situation  within  the  companv  zone  of  acttnn.  Requests  for  assistance 
will  be  more  intelligently  complied  with  ii  the  snperior  cnmmander  is  posted  as  to  . 
the  siluatton.  The  higher  command  measures  the  pTO(;rcss  of  the  attack  and  the 
success  attained,  by  the  position  of  the  front  line  units.  1'his  information  must 
usually  come  from  below. 

Notes. 

Practical  Exerrt'^e  2,  OfTensive  ConiUit,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  this 
le<-5on. 

SIXTEEiNTII  LESSON. 

THE  RIFLE  PLATOON. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  concentration  of  troops  and  their  deployment  at  the 
point  of  .iiiack  is  to  ^ace  the  infantry  rifle  platoon  in  the  proper  position  to  advance 
af^insl  the  enemy.  The  purpose  of  all  the  auxiliary  arms  and  services  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  movement  of  this  platoon  to  the  locality  selected  for  deployment, 
and  to  support  and  facilitate  its  subsequent  operations. 

.AH  the  intricate  organization  of  the  army  and  all  the  problems  of  commanders 
of  ever>-  grade  are  concerned  with  the  proper  entry  of  the  platoon  into  latlle,  its 
control,  direction,  reinforcement  and  support  by  the  fire  of  tlie  auxiliary  weapons, 
and  with  foru-arding  at  the  proper  times  and  to  the  proper  places  the  necessary* 
supplies  of  ammunition,  food,  water,  etc.,  to  sustain  the  platoon  in  its  attack. 

The  battle  itself,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  enemy,  is  essentially  a  platoon 
leader's  problem.  However  great  the  forces  engaf>ed  the  combat  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  local  fights  by  infantry  platoons  acting  chiefly  on  their  own  initiative.  It 
is  the  exception  ratner  than  the  rule  when  company,  battalinn  and  higber  com- 
manders can  influence  the  conduct  nf  the  assault  platoons  by  means  of  information 
and  orders,  once  the>'  are  committed  to  the  attack. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  higher  commanders  to  cnmmit  the  infantry  phtonns  t" 
(he  attack  in  sufficient  numbers,  at  the  proper  time-  and  place*,  properly  equipped. 
with  all  necessary-  information,  defmite  missions,  and  clear  and  unmi-takahle  order';. 
Thereafter  the  higher  commanders  influence  the  course  of  the  cnmlMt  by  the  tinwlv 
and  ricilful  use  of  supports  and  reserves,  and  careful  and  effective  direction  of  the 
fire  power  of  the  auxiliary'  weapons  in  supiiorting  and  prntccfing  the  assault  platoons. 

The  infantry  platoon,  its  personnel,  it-  Icider-  .ind  its  condu^i  in  Kittle,  is  accord- 
iogly  the  problem  with  which  we  are  chiefly  romerncd. 

The  training  of  the  prnsperlive  platunn  le.nicr  shnuld  give  him  a  very  definite 
knowledge  of  the  problems  with  which  he  will  Ik-  ronfrnntcd.  of  the  principles  which 
must  guide  him  in  their  solution ;  of  the  actual  ilutics  he  will  be  railed  u[M.n  to  per- 
form, and  the  manner  in  which  he  slvnild  use  the  means  at  his  disjHK^al  in  the  [wr- 
{•>TTionce  of  these  duties. 

Organization. 

The  infantry  flataon  is  the  smallest  infantry  unit  which  i-  habitually  deployed  in 
depth,  attd  which  therefore  im-sesses  the  pnwer  <if  relative  maneuver  of  its  jwrt.*. 
It  is  the  largest  unit  permitting  of  direct  iiers<in.il  leadership  and  tire  control  in 
fautle. 

The  infantry  rifle  platof)n  consists  of  nne  1st  or  2m\  lieutenant,  platixin  le.ider; 
one  sergeant  (platoon  sergeant),  scxond  in  conmiand;  four  private^,  runners, 
agmts  of  communication  fdr  the  phtiKin  IcadtT  :  mid  two  sections. 

Each  icr/i0ii  cnnsiiit-  of  otic  sergeant,  sectiim  le.itler :  one  cornor.il.  section  guide 
and  sefond  in  cummand  ;  and  three  s<in.ids.  The  three  squads  of  the  isl  section  are 
deiiKaited  as  isi,  ind  and  ,ird :  thoM-  of  the  ^nd  section  a-^  4lh,  5th  and  6th. 

Tihe  squad  is  the  smallest  integral  unit  in  the  uifantry  orcainTAVuivv.   \\  %«v\<\->\s 
of  a  corponi,  who  m  w/im*/  U-Mhr,  anrl  seven  privates.    t\  V?.  \>enn*T\t\\i\N  v-wt^wm^. 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

Problemi  of  the  Company  Commander, 

Having  camnitted  his  unit  to  the  attack  the  duty  of  the  rifle  company  commander 
b  to  supervise  and  co-ordinate  the  action  of  his  three  platoons,  and  to  assist  and 
protect  bis  assault  echelon  by  the  proper  use  of  his  supports,  and  by  timely  requests 
for  the  fire  support  of  accompanying  vreapons. 

The  problems  which  will  confront  the  company  commander  in  carrying  out  his 
attack  mission  will  include : 

1.  Rectmnaistance. 

2.  Intercommunication  and  transmission  of  orders. 

3.  Supervising  the  conduct  of  his  assault  platoons. 

4.  Control,  direction  atxl  timely  employment  of  his  supports. 

5.  Determining  when  and  where  fire  support  of  accompanying  weapons  is 
required,  requesting  such  support,  furnishing  the  information  necessary  to  properly 
^iply  it,  and  seeing  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  assistance  given. 

6.  Security,  especially  of  the  flanks  of  the  assault  echelon. 

7.  Supply,  especially  of  ammunition. 

8.  Evacuation  of  wounded  and  prisoners. 

9.  Being  on  the  alert  to  assist  neighboring  units. 

10.  Keeping  his  next  superior  advised  of  the  situation  within  his  zone  of  action 

Rtconnaissantt.  The  basis  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  by  the  corn- 
pony  commander  is  continual  personal  reconnaissance.  He  must  know  at  all  times 
now  his  assault  echelon  is  progressing,  what  the  enemy  is  doing,  both  in  his  own 
zone  of  action  and  to  the  flanks,  the  situation  of  the  units  on  his  flanks,  where  his 
■upports  are  and  how  he  can  reach  them,  the  location  of  the  battalion  headquarters, 
etc  Only  when  thus  ftdly  informed  as  to  the  situation  by  personal  observation,  is 
he  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  will  arise,  by  formulating  intelligent 
pbns  of  action. 

ItUercommunkation.  Contact  within  the  company,  with  the  units  on  his  flanks, 
and  with  the  Inttalion  headquarters  is  essential  to  control,  co-ordination  and 
wcuiity.  In  his  reconnaissance  and  the  maintenance  of  intercommunication,  the 
company  commander  is  assisted  by  his  headquarters,  runners,  observers,  agents, 
patrols. 

The  lit  sergeant  and  company  runners  should  constantly  observe,  or  know  the 
location  of  battalion  headquarters.  The  runners  arc  used  to  communicate  with 
the  battalion. 

The  corporal  agent  of  the  machine  guns  (when  assigned  to  support  the  company^ 
and  his  two  runners  (agents),  assist  in  observing  the  enemy,  esi)et:ially  with  a  view 
to  locating  favorable  targets  for  machine  gun  fire,  or  opportunity  for  its  employ- 
ment. They  must  ob9er\'e  or  know  the  location  of  their  machine  gun  platoon.  The 
runners  are  used  to  communicate  with  the  machine  guns. 

The  buglers  of  the  company,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  observe  tlie  units  on  the 

The  runners  from  the  platoons  should  constantly  observe  or  know  the  location  of 
their  own  platoons,  and  are  used  to  communicate  with  their  platoons. 

AD  these  observers  and  agents  should  be  within  sight  of  the  comjiany  commander 
or  in  easy  and  direct  communication  with  him. 

When  these  provisions  are  insufficient  for  satisfactory  observation  and  contact, 
the  scoatt  of  support  platoons  may  be  utilized  as  observers.  Small  patrols  of  four 
men  to  a  squad,  from  the  support  echelon,  may  be  sent  to  the  flanks  to  establish  con- 
tact with  adjacent  units  and  provide  for  security.  In  case  the  distances  are  great. 
'  I  with  these  patrols  is  mainuincd  by  means  of  runners  (.exc«^\TOa.W)  Vj 
h),  thCfMtrob  being'  made  strong  enough  to  lunvu^i^Mxn. 
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at  any  instant  and  to  recognize  on  the  terrain  the  features  portrayed  on  the  map.  He 
must  be  able  to  establish  and  determine  directions,  both  on  the  map  and  oo  tiw 
ground.  The  training  which  will  enable  him  to  do  these  things  is  given  in  tbe 
'course  in  Map  Reading. 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  organization,  weapons  and  tactical 
methods,  the  platoon  leader  should  be  familiar  with  those  of  the  enemy — his  orgaoi* 
zation,  the  powers  and  limitations  of  his  weapons,  his  tactical  methods.  For 
example,  the  enemy  is  in  retreat.  The  platoon  leader  identifies  an  occupied  position 
I20  yards  in  extent.  If  the  enemy's  organization  is  similar  to  our  own  the  position 
is  probably  occupied  by  a  section.  Sections  work  in  pairs,  in  platoons.  In  retreat 
one  covers  the  withdrawal  of  the  other.  Probably,  therefore,  the  second  or  rear 
section  will  be  encountered  when  the  leading  section  has  retreated.  This  knowledge 
concerning  the  enemy's  weapons  and  tactics  is  essential  in  order  that  the  platoon 
leader  may  correctly  judge  the  enemy's  strength  and  position  from  the  indications 
which  he  perceives,  divine  his  probable  intentions  and  thus  correctly  estimate  the 
situation  which  confronts  him,  and  lay  his  plans  accordingly. 

The  platoon  leader  must  understand  the  usual  methods  in  the  organization  of  the 
ground  for  defense.  He  must  be  able,  from  visible  indications,  to  visualize  the 
dispositions  of  the  hostile  combat  groups  holding  the  tactical  points  of  the  terrain, 
the  combination  of  combat  groups  into  strong  points,  the  organization  in  depth,  the 
strength  and  positions  of  supports  and  reserves,  the  routes  of  movement,  and  the 
probable  operations  of  counter  attack,  including  the  directions  from  which  tb^  will 
probably  come,  in  case  he  succeeds  in  penetrating  the  hostile  position. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering  and  in  the  subject 
of  Defensive  Combat  in  this  course. 

The  platoon  leader  must  have  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  fire. 
He  must  know  that  a  rifle  or  machine  gun  bullet  has  an  angle  of  fall  of  )"  at  600 
yards,  1°  at  Soo  yards,  2°  at  1200  yards.  He  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
at  2°  and  a  s"  slope  in  order  to  select  cover. 

He  must  know  that  the  average  effective  area  of  burst  of  a  3-inch  shell  covers  30 
to  40  yards.  This  will  guide  him  in  deploying  his  squads  50  that  one  burst  cannol 
reach  more  than  one  squad.  He  must  know  the  size  and  shapes  of  the  machine  gm 
sheaf  of  tire  and  its  effect  at  various  ranges  on  line  or  column  targets  (TechniqiK 
of  Weapons). 

He  must  know  how  his  platoon  appears  to  the  enemy,  in  various  formations  and 
at  various  ranges.  This  knowledge  of  the  visibility  and  vulnerability  of  formatioas 
will  enable  him  to  employ  suitable  formations  and  to  utilize  cover  to  the  fuDest 
advantage.  For  example,  in  the  course  in  Technique  of  Weapons  we  learn  tlut  a 
machine  gun  can  best  attack  long,  deep  targets.  Therefore,  if  the  platoon  leader 
advances  in  column  formation  against  aimed  machine  gun  fire  be  is  offering  to  tbe 
enemy  exactly  the  target  that  the  latter  would  desire. 

In  every  situation  the  terrain  will  present  certain  advant^es  and.  certain  dis- 
advantages. The  leader  must  be  skilful  in  availing  himself  of  tbe  advantages  and 
evading  the  disadvantages. 

The  test  of  the  platoon  leader's  efficiency  will  be  his  ability  to  so  tntin  and  dis- 
cipline his  men  and  to  so  conduct  them  in  combat  as  to  achieve  the  maxtmam  of 
results  in  the  minimum  of  time,  with  the  minimum  of  losses,  and  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  his  orders  and  by  the  situation. 

The  Platoon  Sergeant. 
The  platoon  sergeant  is  second  in  command  in  the  platoon.    His  dntiei  iodode: 
(a)  replacement  for  the  platoon  leader,  and  (b)  assistant  to  the  platoon  leader. 

The  importance  of  the  platoon  in  battle,  the  sudden  emergencies  with  irincfa  it  is 
constaady  co/j/ronted,  and  its  dependence  on  the  prompt  action  of  ita  lcMdcr,'aic 
sufficient  indication  of  the  prime  necessity  ol  havxTi^  &  second  in  ""■'w'WImI  wtmyt 
ready  and  near. 
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Tbe  phtooa  requires  continuous  leadership  and  control.  To  be  prepared  to  take 
over  command,  usually  on  short  notice,  the  platoon  sergeant  should  be  able  to  see 
what  the  leader  sees.  He  should  know  what  the  leader  does  and  what  he  plans  to 
do.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  platoon  sergeant  should  be  near  the  leader,  unless 
there  is  a  definite  reason  for  his  being  elsewhere,  that  he  should  always  be  in  close 
loach  with  the  leader,  and  that  he  should  not  be  tied  down  by  being  placed  in  com* 
mand  of  a  section. 

As  assistant  to  the  platoon  leader  the  platoon  sergeant  has  certain  definite  duties, 
relievif^  the  leader  of  some  of  his  responsibilities.  These  duties  are  discussed 
later. 

The  platoon  sergeant  evidently  must  have  the  personality  and  training  which  will 
qualify  him  to  fill  the  position  of  platoon  leader. 

Subordinate  leaders.  Section  leaders,  section  guides  nnd  squad  leaders  all  have 
definite  duties  in  combat,  which  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  conduct  of  fire,  and 
covered  in  the  course  in  Musketry.  These  duties,  in  their  tactical  aspect,  will  be 
discussed  hter  in  this  course. 

Phases  of  the  Attack. 

The  platoon  leader  in  attack  will  usually  be  confronted  with  four  successive 
phases: 

I.  The  approach  march.  Until  it  reaches  the  zone  of  eflTeclive  rifle  fire  the  pla- 
toon cannot  employ  its  weapons.  It  moves  to  the  point  at  which  the  fire  fight  is  to 
open,  in  suitable  formations,  maintaining  the  proper  direction  and  rate  of  advance, 
and  providing  for  security  and  contact  with  adjacent  units. 

3.  Entry  into  the  attack.  Before  entering  the  fire  fight  the  platoon  leader  must 
catimate  the  situation,  prepare  a  plan  of  action,  and  issue  definite  orders  to  the 
leaders  of  the  two  sections,  who  are  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

3.  Conduct  of  the  attack.  The  conduct  of  the  platoon  in  the  attack,  the  skilful  com- 
bination of  fire  and  movement  in  effecting  an  advance  which  cuhninates  in  a  shock 
assault  on  the  hostile  position,  is  the  supreme  lust  of  the  platoon  leader  and  hi'' 
wldiers,  and  the  most  important  phase  of  military  npcmtions, 

4.  Reorganization.  At  the  cnnrUisiiin  of  the  as^inlt  the  platoon  leader  must 
pri-«nplly  reorganize  his  platoon  and  jjrcpare  fnr  his  next  sub^ciiicut  npcratinns, 
whether  ro  ^e^ist  counter  attack  nr  tn  rnntimic  tlir  advance,  (iiniitcr  attack  on 
troops  who  ha«  excmtcd  an  assault  is  Ihc  rule  rather  than  the  cxcciitii>n.  Unless 
rvfry  gain  be  tenaciously  held  the  fniils  nf  a  smressfiil  attack  may  I>c  Inst. 

The  problems  of  the  platoon  leader  in  each  of  these  typical  phases  of  the  attaik 
will  be  difusscd  in  detail;  the  ;jriiiciples  which  should  ^uidc  him  in  their  snluiion 
w:I]  be  enunciated,  and  their  concrete  apjilicatinii  iu'licalecl :  the  ilefinile  duties  which 
constitute  the  solution  of  iIk'.c  pmMenis  will  Ir-  Mated ;  atui  the  manner  in  which 
the  trained  platoon  leader  performs  these  duties  will  t>e  thoron^hly  explained  and 
tlhisi  rated. 

SFA'l- .N'TKIINTH  I.K.'^Sl  >\. 

THE  APPROACH  MARCH. 

Approach  March  of  the  Battalion  and  Company. 

The  infantrj-  battalion  extends  frmu  its  mhimn  of  route  (hre.iks  into  company 

columns')   when  the  proximity  of  ilie  enemy  nr  the  pmlcdiility  of  cnrountcrinK 

anillery  fire  makes  siwh  extcn-ion  advisahle. 

The  usual  reasons  for  thi«-  extension  i,r  ji:irti:il  ilc|il'<vnietit  arc: 

1.  To  break  the  battalion  inhiiiin  of  rmile  into  ■.m.-illcr  ci.himns  whiih  can  iK-ller 
Utilize  ^uch  cover  as  is  avnilahle.  aioid  iiaiii:cr  nrcis  <;irlilliry  comenirations  ,iiid 
Cas),  aixl  localize  and  niinimt7e  the  ctTei  is  of  lioT.iile  artilli-ry  lire. 

2.  To  effect  a  preliminary  deploynwiit,  placing  the  c(n\\\\a\^w^  nl  \\w\ieA\AvA\\\\ 
the  echelons  (atsault  and  '■t!p[ti)rt)'m  which  tlwv  wiW  \iru\»\A^'\«c\TO.\\'j\\N  «mi;J«vs«*\ 
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in  the  combat,  and  if  practicable  in  their  proper  zones  of  action  or  approximately  so. 
This  facilitates  later  deployment. 

3.  To  facilitate  deployment  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  the  march,  sliould 
unexpected  developments  make  this  necessary. 

At  this  time  the  companies  will  be  forced  to  separate  from  their  combat  trains 
and  such  extra  ammunition  (or  rations)  as  are  to  be  carried  on  the  persons  of  the 
men,  will  be  issued  by  direction  of  the  battahon  commander. 

When  the  companies,  leaving  the  battalion  column  of  route,  reach  their  approxi- 
mate zones  of  action,  the  same  considerations  which  dictated  the  extension  of  the 
battalion  will  ordinarily  also  cause  the  companies  to  extend  by  platoon,  which 
maneuver  will  accordingly  shortly  follow  the  extension  of  the  battalion.  The 
platoon  commander  is  thus  confronted  with  the  problem  of  conducting  the  approach 
march  of  his  platoon. 

APPROACH  MARCH  OF  THE  PLATOON. 

The  mission  of  the  platoon  leader  in  this  phase  of  (he  combat,  is  to  bring  an 
organized  and  controlled  unit,  intact,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  exact  place  at  which 
it  is  to  enter  the  fire  fight. 

The  orders  of  the  company  commander  will  give  him  certain  aids  and  impose 
certain  restrictions  for  his  guidance.  The  company  commander  will  designate  a 
base  platoon  to  guide  the  movement,  prescribe  intervals  and  distances,  the  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  advance,  giving  to  each  platoon  its  (at  least  approximate)  zone 
of  action. 

Problems  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 

In  the  usual  case,  to  properly  perform  his  mission  at  this  stage,  the  leader  of  the 
rifle  platoon  must  solve  five  problems,  to-wit : 

1st.    To  maintain  the  proper  direction  of  advance. 

2nd.  To  regulate  the  rate  of  advance. 

3rd.  To  maintain  necessary  contact  during  the  advance. 

4th.    To  provide  for  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  traversed. 

5th.    To  provide  for  the  security  of  the  platoon  during  the  advance. 

The  principles  which  must  guide  the  platoon  leader  in  solvii^  these  problems 
are  simple  and  definite.  It  is  with  their  practical  application  that  we  are  now 
especially  concerned. 

Maintaining  Ike  direction  of  advance.  The  platoon  leader  maintains  the  directioo 
of  advance  by  the  use  of  his  compass.  If  he  can  lay  off  this  direction  on  a  map  be 
will  be  able  to  note  the  prominent  features  of  the  terrain,  their  directions  and  dis- 
tances from  the  localities  he  will  occupy  at  intervals  during  his  advance.  This  will 
afford  him  a  continual  check  or  means  of  verification  of  his  direction  and  lateral 
position.  He  can  tell  whether  he  is  moving  within  his  assigned  zone  of  action,  or 
parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  to  the  right  or  left. 

It  is  ei^pecially  important  that  he  have  such  checks  on  his  direction  and  positioa 
as  he  emerges  from  woods  in  which  visibility  has  been  limited,  and  on  approaching 
the  line  of  departure  for  the  attack — ^usually  some  feature  of  the  terrain  paraDel  to 
the  front,  such  as  a  road,  stream,  valley,  ridge,  etc. 

Another  check  on  the  direction  (as  well  as  the  rate)  of  advance,  is  the  positioa  of 
the  platoon  at  any  time,  relative  to  the  base  platoon  of  the  company. 

The  direction  is  best  maintained  when  it  is  effected  "  by  bounds. '  To  do  this  the 
platoon  leader  from  one  covered  position  (for  example  a  good  reverse  skme),  sdects 
the  next  available  cover  on  his  route  (for  example  a  small  wood).  He  utrifies 
the  direction  with  his  compass,  and  selects  one  nr  more  prominent  features  of  die 
terrain  as  guiding  points.  These  should  be  visible  from  all  points  on  the  line  of 
march  between  the  two  covered  positions.  He  points  out  these  direction  points  to 
his  scouts  and  his  base  .squad,  and  sees  that  they  march  on  them.  For  the  next 
bound  the  procedure  is  repeated,  a  new  direction  point  being  selected  if  neccssarr. 
/fa  distant  point  which  is  on  the  right  line  can  be  chosen,  it  may  senre  as  a  gaoAe 
for  several  bounds. 
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A  base  squad  is  designated  as  a  guide  for  the  march  of  the  platoon  (when  de- 
ployed in  squad  columns),  for  the  same  reasons  that  a  base  platoon  is  designated 
for  the  compaay. 

Regulating  tht  rate  of  the  advance.  The  platoon  leader  r^ulates  the  rate  of 
admice  by  causing  his  base  squad  to  guide  on  the  base  platoon,  and  by  requiring  the 
other  squads  of  his  platoon  to  guide  on  the  base  squad. 

Contact  dtiring  the  advance.  The  platoon  leader  can  ordinarily  maintain  contact 
with  the  units  on  bis  flanks  by  observation.  He  uses  his  runners  (or  this  purpose. 
As  a  matter  of  routine  one  observes  the  unit  on  the  right,  another  the  unit  on  the  left. 

The  platoon  leader  moves  in  advance  of  his  [ilatooit,  close  enough  to  his  .scouts 
to  have  visual  (sometimes  verbal)  contact  with  them,  whenever  practicable.  He 
uses  Ilia  runners  as  connecting  files  between  himself  and  the  scouts  to  the  front  or 
flanks. 

While  in  (his  position  the  leader  insures  contact  with  his  platoon  by : 

1.  Ilacing  the  platoon  sergeant  (second  in  command)  in  such  a  position  that  he 
can  3uper%'ise  the  movements  of  all  elements.  Generally  this  position  will  be  between 
the  two  sections. 

2.  By  charging  one  of  his  runners  near  him,  with  constant  c^servation  to  the 
rear,  and  constant  visual  contact  with  the  platoon  sergeant. 

The  platoon  runners,  when  used  to  maintain  contact,  must  ne\-er  be  beyond  range 
of  verbal  communication  with  the  platoon  leader  (hailing  distance). 

The  platoon  leader  maintains  contact  with  the  company  by  sending  one  of  his 
four  runners  to  the  company  headquarters  as  an  agent  of  communication  between 
the  company  commander  and  himself. 

Contact  within  the  platoon  is  also  facilitated  by  the  designation  of  a  base  squad. 
The  leader  supervises  the  deployment  of  the  platoon  on  the  base  squad,  prescribing 
intervals  and  distances.  Thereafter  he  closes  and  extends  these  intervals  as  the 
nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  require,  always  providing  for  a 
complcie  chain  of  visual  (and  as  far  as  possible,  verbal)  contact  between  himself  and 
all  dements  of  the  platoon,  and  between  elements. 

Reconnaissance.  The  platoon  leader  provides  for  reconnaissance  (for  purposes 
of  security  and  information)  by  the  use  of  his  scouts.  Usually  the  scouts  of  the 
leading  section,  which  will  be  the  initial  fire  unit  on  entering  the  combat,  will  cover 
the  front  of  the  platoon.  Each  pair  of  scouts  covers  the  front  of  the  stfuad  to  which 
Ihey  belong,  usually  about  40  to  50  yards.  Thus  each  pair  of  scimts  constitutes  a 
miniature  advance  guard  or  point.  Like  other  advance  guards  it  is  their  duty  at  the 
opening  of  the  fire  fight  to  seize  a  favorable  firing  [wsition  to  which  the  other  ele- 
ments can  advance,  to  mark  this  jxisition  for  the  troops  which  follow  |the  5<iuad), 
to  determine  the  enemy's  location,  and  to  convey  this  information  back  to  the  troops 
by  means  of  tracer  bullets,  or  otherwise. 

If  a  necessity  for  reconnaissance  to  the  flanks  arises,  the  platoon  leader  will 
Ofually  employ  the  scouts  of  the  rear  set-tion  for  this  purpose. 

The  leader  at  this  tinK  habitually  precedes  his  platoon  for  purposes  of  personal 
reconnaissance. 

Security.  The>e  reconnaissance  measures  provide  for  both  information  and 
security.  The  platoon  leader  further  provides  for  the  security  of  his  platoon  during 
ibe  advance,  by  making  full  use  of  any  available  cover,  and  by  ado{)ting  suitable 
(onnations. 

In  the  advance  by  bounds,  heretofore  referred  to,  the  platoon  nmves  promptly 
from  one  co\'ered  (losition  to  the  next.  Before  leaving  any  such  [xisition  the  next 
in  advance  should  be  carefully  reconnoiterc<l  and  usually  occupied  by  the  si-outs. 
The  leader  selects  the  best  available  covered  route  for  the  bound,  arul  adopts  the 
formation  best  suited  to  utilize  this  available  cover. 

The  leader  and  his  scouts  make  careful  and  systematic  reconnaissiwct  \qVk.«.«. 
aO  duifier  areas  on  the  line  of  advance,  localities  tuVjccl  \.o\«»:i^  vv^^k^n  Vct«i, 
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gassed  bdlows  or  woods,  etc.  The  leader  changes  the  direction  of  march  to  avoid 
sudi  areas,  or  gives  timely  warnings  concerning  them  to  insure  the  necessary  pre- 
caations  (gas  maslcs  ready  to  put  on,  etc.). 

In  passing  through  a  locality  where  shells  are  falling  the  platoon  is  deployed  in 
lines  of  squad  columns,  with  such  intervals  and  distances  that  a  single  shell  burst 
cannot  tovolTe  more  ttum  one  squad. 

Dutiea  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 

Having  considered  the  problems  of  the  platoon  leader  and  the  principles  and 
methods  applicable  to  their  solution,  we  may  now  discuss  in  detail  his  duties  during 
the  approach  march  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  he  performs  them. 

Initial  dispositions.  The  first  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to  prescribe  the  initial 
formation  of  the  platoon.  This  formation  must  be  simple,  flexible,  easily  assume<l 
or  changed  by  means  of  simple  orders  and  the  authorized  commands  and  signals  of 
the  drill  regulations. 

1*he  two  extremes  of  platoon  formations  in  the  approach  march  are : 

a.  Platoon  in  a  single  column  of  squads  (route  formation). 

b.  Platoon  deployed  in  two  waves  of  squad  columns  (or  possibly  skirmishers). 
one  behind  the  other,  covering  a  front  of  iso  to  200  yards  or  more ;  the  first  wave 
preceded  by  scouts;  distances  between  scouts  and  first  wave,  150  to  500  yards,  dis- 
tance between  first  and  second  waves,  100  to  200  yards.  Each  wave  would  consist 
of  a  section. 

In  formation  (a)  each  section  remains  intact,  in  close  order,  with  the  section 
leader  immediatety  in  front  and  section  guide  immediately  in  rear. 

The  following  simple  orders  and  commands  might  be  issued  by  a  platoon  leader 
to  establish  his  initial  dispositions : 

"  The  enemy  is  in  position  beyond  that  ridge.  We  advance  to  the  ridge.  Direc- 
tion point,  that  house  on  the  skyline  (pointing  it  out).  Scouts  of  the  ist  section  will 
precede  the  platoon  by  250  yards,  diamond  formation.  Jones  in  charge." 

The  drill  regulations  command.  "  5>couts  out."  will  initiate  the  movement.  An 
order  to  the  platoon  sergeant,  "  Follow  me  with  the  platoon  at  50  yards,"  will 
regulate  distances. 

The  platoon  leader  would  provide  for  contact  at  this  time  by  ordering,  "  Black 
and  \S'hile  (runners),  follow  the  scouts  at  100  >-ardB.  Each  of  you  observe  to  one 
flank,  keep  the  adjacent  platoons  in  view."  The  remaining  nmner  (one  nmncr  is 
with  the  company  commander)  would,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  observe  to  the  rear, 
keeping  the  platoon  sergeant  constantly  in  view. 

RfffiJating  tht  formation.  The  second  duly  of  the  platoon  commander  is  to  regii- 
htc  the  formations  of  his  platoon  during  this  phase,  as  the  requirements  of  security, 
contact  and  continuity  of  advance,  the  nature  of  the  terrain  or  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  dictate.  This  he  does  by  means  of  the  authorized  commands  and  signals,  as 
far  as  possiUe,  and  by  simple  orders,  transmitted  by  runner. 

Thros  as  the  platoon  moves  across  country  the  leader  may  wish  to  reduce  its  front 
sn  (hat  it  can  pas^  up  a  valley  or  stream  bed.  A  simple  signal,  "  Section  columns," 
win  accomplish  this. 

As  the  terrain  becomes  diversified  and  rolling  he  may  wish  to  keep  one  section 
alwa)-s  under  cover  while  the  other  is  crossing  exposed  terrain  to  the  front.  He 
gives  this  message  to  his  runner :  "  To  platoon  sergeant — increase  distance  betwerii 
fcctions  to  1 50  yards." 

If  an  area  of  swamp  hnd  be  encountered,  and  the  leader  sees  a  path  through  it. 
t^  yards  to  his  rieht.  be  signals  to  the  platoon,  "  Change  direction  !o  the  right,"  and 
hrniself  moves  in  the  direction  he  wishes  the  platoon  to  follow. 

If  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  scouts  and  the  ist  section  the 
leader  signals  to  the  platoon;  "  Halt,"  and  subsequently,  "  Fotwiid"  -MVinv  "Cwt 
tconis  have  gained  the  desired  distance. 
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If  it  be  desired  to  deploy  the  section  columns,  for  example,  to  pass  through  an 
area  Mibiect  to  intermittent  shell  fire,  the  leader  signals ;  "  Squad  columns,"  where- 
upon each  section  forms  a  line  of  squad  columns.  Intervals  are  regulated  by  orders 
tran-miited  b>*  runner.  In  the  absence  of  specific  orders  the  intervals  between 
squads  will  be  about  40  yards. 

If  it  be  desired  to  reduce  the  distance  between  sections,  for  example,  to  pass 
through  a  wood,  the  platoon  leader  may  halt  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  halt  the 
I  St  section  here  by  signal  or  command,  moving  it  forward  again  when  the  2nd  sec- 
tion ha«  closed  to  the  desired  distance. 

In  this  duty  of  regulating  the  formation  during  advance,  it  is  essential  that  the 
platoon  leader  place  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can  see  and  be  seen  by  his 
subordinates. 

Maintaininij  the  direction  of  advance.  The  third  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  advaiKe  and  see  that  all  elements  of  the  platoon  maintain 
this  direction. 

\i  noted  heretofore,  the  leader  has  two  tasks  to  perform  in  this  connection :  First, 
he  must  direct  his  scouts,  and  second  he  must  direct  his  base  squad.  He  verifies  the 
direction  of  advance,  selects  directinn  or  guiding  points,  gives  this  information  to 
hi*  «crni(s  and  ha*e  squad,  and  sees  that  they  advance  in  the  direction  indicated. 

To  \"erify  hi;;  direction  the  leader  must  first  make  sure  of  his  own  locatinn,  am! 
that  it  is  within  his  prescribed  7onc  of  action.  lie  notes  the  posilion  of  the  base 
platoon,  which  he  assumes  to  he  near  the  renter  of  its  ?one  of  action.  If  the  zones 
nf  action  of  the  platoons  be  about  200  yards  wide  the  center  of  his  own  pl.itoon 
*hfrtiP!  l>e  about  aoo  yards  lo  the  right  (or  left)  of  ihe  center  of  the  base  platoon. 

If  the  platoon  leader  has  a  map  he  may  determine  hi-  own  li>cation  by  resection 
no  two  or  more  prominent  features  of  the  terrain,  which  he  can  identify  bi>th  on  the 
map  and  on  the  ground  (a  corner  of  a  wood,  a  house,  a  bridge,  etc.).  Having 
determined  his  own  position  the  leader  draws  iliroiigli  it  fon  his  maji)  the  direction 
line.  He  n<itcs  the  prominent  features  of  the  terrain  on  or  nenr  this  line  of  advance 
(idcntifving  them  both  on  the  nap  and  on  ihe  crnnnd).  These  will  aid  him  in 
maintaining  his  proper  interval  and  directinn.  He  also  nutes  the  positions  from 
which  he  will  prnhahly  make  "  Ixiunds  "  during  his  advance  (from  one  ridge  to 
anther,  from  the  second  rid[;e  tn  the  near  edge  of  a  wood,  from  the  near  edge  of  a 
w'vir]  to  the  far  edge,  etc.). 

Having  determined  his  own  position  and  drawn  his  direction  line,  he  holds  his 
compass  to  his  eye  and  turns  until  the  compass  read<  the  hcnring  or  arinuith  of  bis 
dirTtinn  of  ad\-ance.  He  then  picks  out  Ihe  nmst  distant  dislinrt  feature  of  the 
terrain  flone  tree,  house  on  skyline,  etc.)  which  is  on  hi-;  line  of  advance.  This  will 
he  hi«  mitde  or  direction  pnint.    He  verifies  its  position  nn  the  map  if  possible. 

The  direction  point  should  he  known  t"  all  men  of  the  platoon,  but  especially  to 
the  voiiis,  the  leader  of  the  base  squad  fwho  must  i;nide  on  it),  and  the  platoon 
serceani. 

If  the  platoon  leader  himself  moves  on  the  dirirtinn  line  he  serve-  as  a  guide  for 
hi*  ha.se  squad.  He  will  alsn  Ik*  able  to  note  wtiethi-r  the  si-Mnt-i  htkI  the  base  squad 
are  maintaining  Ihe  projier  dimili-n.  The  siou's  niav  have  cimiiassef  and  shoidd 
know  how  to  use  thcrn,  Xevrrthrlcss  the  rcsimn-ihiliiy  for  m.TinlaininL;  dirwtron 
rert*  upon  the  platonn  leader.  The  sinuts  in  fnmt  of  tbi*  Kisc  squ.id  ftlm-c  who 
tirlong  to  it)  should  carefully  mnintain  ihe  proper  general  dircitiin  If  they  fail 
to  rto  s/i  thr  platoon  leader  cnrreits  their  errors  by  occasionally  sii;nalini;.  "  Change 
drrei-tion."  While  it  is  dc<ir.ilile  that  the  scouts  maintain  the  projicr  cmeral  direc- 
tion, e>i«rwlly  the  scout*  of  rhe  base  squ.id.  yet  it  is  t"  lie  rcnienilirred  that  the  ba-e 
vjiiad.  and  not  the  sronts,  is  tlie  guide.  The  si-otits  have  other  iiiii«irtnnt  duties  to 
perform,  and  their  entire  attention  should  not  Iw  devoted  to  the  *ini;Ie  proMem  of 
Tre>irt:>iping  direction. 

If  it  be  nercssarv  f f  r  the  platoon  to  leave  its  line  of  march  in  order  to  avoid  n 
daneer  area,  the  [.latnon  leader  should  »elrrl  some  -uitalde  (mint  in  advAw?  t«\\  t\'^ 
hn  direction  line,  reluming  directly  to  it  as  soon  u  tVie  de\rA\t  \«-  ^c(m^«*\. 
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Regulating  the  rale  of  the  advance.  The  fourth  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  advance. 

In  his  initial  order  the  platoon  leader  may  direct  the  base  squad  to  follow  him  at 
a  certain  distance.  He  thus  becomes  the  guide  for  the  movement,  so  far  as  its  rate 
is  coTicemed.  This  arrangement  tends  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  platoon 
leader.  Should  he  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the  direction  line  he  might  signal. 
"  Don't  guide  on  me,"  by  placing  the  hand  in  the  small  of  the  back,  palm  outward. 
He  may  also  regulate  the  advance  of  both  base  squad  and  scouts  by  occasional  sig- 
nals, "  Halt,"  and  "  Forward." 

Contact  during  the  advance.  The  fifth  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to  mainbir. 
contact.    There  are  several  items  involved  in  this  duty : 

First,  contact  must  be  maintained  within  the  platoon. 

a.  Between  the  leader  and  the  scouts. 

b.  Between  the  leader  and  the  runners, 

c.  Between  the  leader  and  his  subordinate  leaders. 

d.  Between  the  section  leaders  and  the  squad  leaders  under  them. 

e.  Between  the  (platoon)  leader  and  the  base  squad. 
/.  Between  the  base  squad  and  the  other  squads. 
Second,  contact  must  be  maintained  within  the  company. 

a.  With  the  company  headquarters. 

b.  With  other  platoons  of  the  company  in  the  same  echelon. 

Contact  should  be  maintained  with  platoons  on  both  flanks,  whether  or  not  tbe>' 
belong  to  the  same  company, 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  platoon  leader  for  carrying  out  this  duty  have 
already  been  discussed  in  preceding  pages.  Contact  is  largely  a  matter  of  suitable 
formations  and  the  regulation  of  direction  and  rate  of  advance. 

In  moving  through  woods,  where  the  range  of  visibility  is  limited,  the  intervals 
and  distances  in  the  platoon  must  ordinarily  be  reduced  to  the  range  of  visibility-. 
In  order  to  maintain  contact  with  the  units  on  the  flanks  it  may  be  necessary  to  seiid 
out  the  scouts  of  the  rear  section  as  patrols.  They  form  a  chain  in  which  the 
intervals  between  men  are  equal  to  the  range  of  visibility  in  the  woods,  connectini; 
with  a  similar  chain  on  the  flank  of  the  adjacent  unit.  Such  patrols  are  also  an  ajf* 
in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  platoon  in  such  terrain. 

Reconnaissance.  The  sixth  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to  provide  for  recon- 
naissance for  the  purposes  of  information  and  security. 

The  leader  himself  should  make  constant  personal  reconnaissance.  Accordingh-. 
he  should  always  be  well  to  the  front,  as  that  is  where  information  usually  comes 
from.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  what  the  scouts  see.  From  the  avail- 
able vantage  points  he  scrutinizes  the  country  ahead,  using  his  glasses.  As  soon  *s 
his  scouts  have  foimd  any  advanced  position  safe,  the  platoon  leader  promptly  nx>ves 
forward  to  it,  utilizing  such  cover  as  is  available  while  moving. 

For  reconnaissance  to  the  flanks  the  platoon  leader  uses  his  runners.  This 
reconnaissance  is  local  and  limited.  Units  on  the  flanks  make  extended  recon- 
naissance unnecessary,  provided  proper  contact  is  being  maintained.  If  the  platoon 
be  on  the  flank  of  a  line,  or  if  contact  with  an  adjacent  unit  has  been  lost,  the  com- 
pany commander  will  cover  the  flank  with  patrols  from  the  support  platoon.  If  this 
be  not  done  the  platoon  leader  may  send  out  a  patrol  from  his  rear  section. 

As  a  rule,  contact  with  the  next  unit  is  all  thai  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  flank 
reconnaissance.  The  platoon  leader's  chief  concern  in  this  connection  is  recon- 
naissance to  the  front.  This  is  mostly  a  matter  of  personal  observation  and  cootrot 
of  his  scouts. 

Efficient  reconnaissance  calls  for  special  training.     The  scouts  of  the  platooo 

should  be  specially  trained,  and  the  platoon  leader  should  use  them  to  the  ftdlest 

possible  extent  in  reconnaissance. 

Srrun'/j'.     The  seventh  duty  of  the  platoon  leader  is  the  security  of  his  phtoon 

during  its' advance.    The  measures  necessary  ior  secuTvfy  are  inchided  io  the  per- 
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fomnnce  of  the  other  doties  of  the  platoon  leader.  Security  is  a  matter  of  proper 
reconnaisiiance,  suitable  formations  and  contact.  It  is  also  promoted  by  the  method 
of  advancing  by  bounds,  already  referred  to.  Security  requires  personal  recon- 
naissance by  the  leader,  quick  estimates  of  the  situation  in  emergencies,  and  clear 
and  definite  orders  controlling  the  formations  and  actions  of  the  platoon. 

Notes. 
The  demonstration  of  the  abroach  march.  Practical  Exercise  5,  Offensive  Com- 
bat, is  designed  to  ilhistrate  in  a  practical  way  the  problems  and  duties  of  the 
infantiy  pl^oon  leader  during  the  approach  march,  and  how  he  solves  them.     It 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  this  lesson. 

EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 
ENTRY  INTO  THE  ATTACK. 
Orders  of  the  Company  C<Hnmander. 
The  rifle  company  commander,  upon  receiving  the  attack  order-of  the  battalion, 
makes  his  own  estimate  of  the  situation,  formulates  a  plan  of  attack  for  his  com- 
pany, and  issues  an  initial  attack  order  to  his  platoon  leaders.    Usually  this  order 
will  be  issued  verbally  at  the  most  advanced  position  it  is  possible  to  reach  before 
launching  the  attack. 

The  company  attack  order  will  iiKlude : 

1.  All  necessary  available  information  of  the  enemy  and  our  own  troops. 

2.  a.  The  general  plan  of  attack. 

i.  The  combat  mission  of  the  company 

c.  Time  of  attack. 

d.  Direction  of  attack. 

e.  Line  of  departure. 

/.  Limits  of  company  zone  of  action. 

g.  Supporting  weapons,  such  as  machine  guns  or  light  mortars,  if  any. 

3.  a.  Definite  combat  missions  of  each  platoon. 
b.  Zone  of  action  of  each  as^ult  platoon. 

r.  Initial  position  of  support  platoon  and  such  directions  governing  its  move- 
ments as  are  practicable. 

4.  Administrative  details. 

a.  Initial  location  of  battalion  aid  station. 

b.  Instructions  concerning  evacuation  of  prisoners. 

Nan. — AdminUtrstive  details  in  a  company  attack  ord«r  would  usually  be  limited  to  the 
above.  Si  the  platoon  leaden  have  liitic  tn  du  wiili  a'lminittration  during  the  fire  fiihi.  They 
arc  not  rcipofuible  (or  amniunition  lupply  or  (lie  evacuation  o(  the  wounded.  Uniform  and 
•qwpncnt  (or  the  attack  arc  usually  prescribed  in  advance. 

5.  Location  of  company  command  post. 

Norn. — The  compcny  command  putt  is  the  position  of  the  company  commander.    The  lit 
Mfvont  u  the  company  ineiMffe  center,  but  as  he  accompaniei  the  commander  in  combat  the 
cr  will  be  at  the  cainmand  po<t. 


The  pbtoon  leaders  take  nntrs  as  the  company  coninander  issues  his  orders. 
Usoally  the  platoon  leader  will  Iw  quite  familiar  with  the  general  situatiun  and  with 
what  is  known  concerning  the  enemy  and  his  own  forces.  He  will  of  course  note 
anythii^  new.  lie  is  {Kirtiailarly  cotKcrncd  with  and  should  carefully  note  those 
portions  of  the  order  which  dtfii:itcly  prcsTribc  his  nwn  mission  and  the  tinK  ami 
pbcc  for  carrying  it  out.  He  sliotiM  carefully  examine  his  map,  make  >ure  that  he 
iitfBitifi*f  all  localities,  distances  and  dircctiuns  referred  to,  and  question  the  com- 
fmm  commander  nn  any  nutters  that  are  not  perfectly  understood. 

"Ine  mission  of  the  pbtoon  leader  in  this  phase  of  the  combat  is  to  lead  his  corv 
maad  'Mo  the  fire  fight. 


The  orders  of  the  company  commander  will  give  him  certain  tnfonnation  con- 
cemiag  the  enemy  and  supporting  troops,  and  will  impose  certain  limitations  as  to 
time  and  space,  for  his  guidance. 

Problems  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 
In  the  achievement  of  his  mission  the  platoon  leader  will  now  be  ccmfronted  with 
certain  definite  problems,  as  follows : 

1.  To  determine  how  each  element  of  his  platoon  will  be  best  used  to  carry  out 
his  plans,  and  to  decide  upon  the  initial  dispositions  of  these  dements  on  entering 
the  fire  fight. 

2.  To  determine,  that  is,  to  foresee  and  regulate  if  practicable,  the  position  from 
which  the  attack  will  be  launched. 

3.  To  determine,  that  is,  to  foresee  and  regulate  if  practicable,  the  time  at  which 
the  attack  will  be  launched. 

The  attack  order  of  the  company  may  prescribe  the  time  and  place  of  launching 
the  attack.  It  will  always  prescribe  the  zone  of  action  or  front  to  be  covered  l^  the 
platoon,  and  may  contain  certain  provisions  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the  elements 
of  the  platoon.  On  the  other  hand  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  attack  will  open 
may  be  determined  by  the  action  of  the  enemy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  platoon 
should  be  placed  at  least  approximately  in  its  zone  of  action,  during  the  approadi 
march. 

The  platoon  leader's  solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  him  takes  the  form  of 
a  plan  of  attack.  This  plan  is  the  result  of  a  careful  estimate  of  the  situation,  and  is 
the  basis  for  the  attack  order  which  the  platoon  leader  issues  to  his  own  subordinates. 

Estimate  of  the  Situation,  Plans  and  Orders  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 

The  orders  of  the  platoon  leader  are  always  very  short,  simple  and  definite,  and 
they  never  look  very  far  into  the  future.  Usually  they  are  designed  to  meet  the 
situation  of  the  moment,  and  fresh  orders  are  issued  to  meet  each  development  of 
the  situation  as  it  takes  place.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  readily  comprehended. 
The  infantry  platoon  in  attack  is  a  very  small  body  and  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  enemy.  TJie  situations  which  confront  it  are  subject  to  sudden  and  unexpected 
changes.  A  very  small  event,  occurring  within  a  small  area  in  perhaps  a  few  seconds 
of  time,  and  which  would  have  no  influence  at  all  on  the  plans  of  the  division  com- 
mander, might  cause  a  complete  change  in  those  of  the  platoon  leader.  Also  the 
latter  is  with  his  platoon,  exercises  personal  control  over  it,  and  is  able  to  give  orders 

firomptly  to  meet  any  emergency  that  arises.  The  period  of  time  necessarily  covered 
y  orders  varies  directly  as  the  size  of  the  unit  concerned.  Those  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  may  cover  a  period  measured  by  days,  even  by  weeks.  Those  of  the  platoon 
leader  cover  a  period  which  is  measured  in  minutes  or  even  in  seconds. 

But  while  the  orders  of  the  platoon  leader  are  limited  to  a  single  situation,  ttK 
same  is  not  true  of  the  plans  on  which  these  orders  are  based.  To  be  able  to  meet 
a  sudden  emergency  promptly  with  appropriate  orders,  the  platoon  leader  must 
have  thought  of  and  planned  for  the  emergency  in  advance.  Accordingly,  the  plans 
of  the  leader,  as  distinguished  from  his  orders,  must  contemplate  not  only  the  situa- 
tion which  immediately  confronts  him,  but  all  other  situations  which  are  reasonabh' 
possible.  While  he  cannot  foresee  what  may  happen  at  any  particular  instant,  his 
training  and  experience  should  liave  made  him  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the 
various  situations  which  may  arise  during  combat,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
meet  thetn.  These  measures  constitute  his  plans,  and  when  the  emergency  arises  be 
should  be  able  to  sense  the  situation  promptly,  and  as  promptly  issue  the  necessary' 
orders  to  meet  it.  Murcover  the  dispositions  of  his  platoon  at  any  instant,  while 
appropriate  to  the  situation  which  then  confronts  them  and  to  the  task  they  are 
about  to  undertake,  should  also  be  such  as  to  provide  against  disaster  in  case  of  an 
untoward  event,  and  to  permit  taking  advantage  of  any  favorable  opportunity  that 
maj'  be  presented.  Proper  battle  formations  and  increasing  vigilance  in  tfie  way  of 
observation  and  reconnaissance,  will  meet  l\wse  lei^uuements. 
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Tk*  missum.  As  a  bans  for  his  plan  the  platoon  leader  must  first  estimate  bis 
situation  in  the  usual  manner.  The  first  consideration  is  his  mission.  If  this  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  he  should  be  able  to  state  it  clearly  and  definitely.  This  he  should 
do,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  platoon  sergeant,  thus :  "  The  mission  of  this  platoon 
is  to  advance  at  6  a.  m.,  S.  45°  E.,  on  a  front  of  200  yards,  the  right  of  the  platoon 
on  the  line  B.  M.  51 — farmhouse  750  yards  SE."  This  definite  statement  will 
serve  to  fix  his  mission  in  his  mind  and  prevent  his  being  led  astray  by  the  con- 
fusion of  subsequent  events. 

It  is  always  difficult  and  frequently  impossible  to  send  orders  to  the  leader  of  an 
assault  platoon  during  the  fire  fight.  He  is  left  largely  to  his  own  resources  and  his 
mission  must  be  the  guide  for  his  conduct.  Before  adopting  any  suggested  line  of 
procedure  be  should  ask  himself,  "will  this  help  me  to  achieve  my  mission?" 
Usually  his  mission  will  be  embodied  in  the  orders  of  his  company  commander,  but 
as  we  have  seen,  orders  cannot  provide  for  an  indefinite  period.  Situations  may 
and  will  arise  in  which  previous  orders  cannot  be  carried  out,  or  to  which  they  are 
Dot  applicable.  In  such  situations  the  platoon  leader  must  remember  that  his  platoon 
is  part  of  a  great  organization,  a  team.  The  mission  of  this  organization  is  victory, 
and  in  a  targe  sense  the  mission  of  every  component  platoon,  which  remains  un- 
ahcrcd  whatever  the  situation,  is  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  contribute  to  that  victory. 
lo  a  situation  in  which  orders  can  no  longer  guide  him  the  platoon  leader  should  say 
to  himself:  "  My  company  commander  could  not  possibly  liave  foreseen  all  that 
might  happen  to  this  platoon  when  he  launched  it  into  the  attack.  What  can  I  do 
DOW  to  help  myself  or  my  neighbors  ?  Wliat  orders  would  my  commander  give  if  he 
were  tiere  and  could  see  this  situation  as  I  now  see  it  ?  " 

The  enemy.  His  mission  lieing  plain  the  platoon  leader  must  next  consider  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  with  whom  he  is  chiefly  concerned  is  within  his  own  zone  of 
action.  But  machine  gun  and  other  hostile  fire  coming  from  other  localities  may  also 
be  encountered.  Where  will  the  enemy  be  found,  and  when?  What  will  be  his 
strength  ?  What  weapons  will  he  have  ?  What  will  be  his  defensive  organization  ? 
Will  he  probably  ttave  a  few  men  only,  in  his  advanced  lines,  or  will  they  be  held  in 
strength?  His  knowledge  of  the  general  situation  and  of  the  habits  of  the  enemy 
win  serve  to  guide  the  pkitoon  leader.  Is  the  enemy  retreating  ?  Or  has  he  been  in 
Ihift  position  for  a  long  time?  If  the  latter  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  have  stronglv 
fortified  it. 

His  own  troops.  The  platoon  leader  also  considers  his  own  troops,  especially  the 
inpport  that  he  may  expect  from  ihcm.  Arc  there  elements  on  his  flanks  which  will 
afford  him  protection  against  elements  of  the  enemy  outside  of  the  platoon's  zone  of 
action  ?  What  assistance  may  he  cxjioct  in  the  way  of  machine  gun,  light  howitzer 
or  artiller)'  fire?  Will  the  supports  of  his  company  cover  his  flanks,  and  assist  him 
in  case  his  ad\-ance  is  held  up  by  hostile  fire? 

Terrain.  The  platoon  leader  next  considers  the  terrain.  What  portion  of  the 
terrain  is  assigned  as  his  zone  of  action?  .-\re  its  limits  definite  and  can  he  recog- 
nize them  on  the  ground  itself  by  means  of  plainly  visible  features  such  as  buildings. 
roods,  >lream5,  etc.  ?  What  problems  does  the  terrain  present  ?  The  platoon  lua<lcr 
OHtst  consider  the  cfTect  of  the  terrain  both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  enemy.  Is  it 
lerel  and  open  and  therefore  diflfirult  to  cros-  in  the  fare  of  tire,  or  d'>cs  it  alT'inl 
concealment  or  cover,  or  both?  Does  it  afford  the  eneniv  a  good  view  and  "p[>or- 
fonity  for  long  range  fire  or  is  he  rc.«triclcd  in  this  way  ?  If  the  ground  is  rolling  are 
the  reverse  slopes  sleep  enough  In  lie  defiUidrd  fmm  machine  gun  fire?  .\re  there 
any  serious  obstacles  to  \k  {Kissed,  such  as  marshy  ground  ?  What  lire  jvisitioni  nre 
awlable  and  how  may  they  tx^  reached  imder  cover?  I'hc  weather  and  sen-on  also 
exercise  an  influence.  Is  the  ground  fro/en  or  c<iverc(l  with  snow?  (it  is  ver\ 
diftcuh  to  intrench  in  frozen  ground.)  What  is  the  state  of  the  crops?  Standing 
crops  allord  excellent  concealment. 

Other  conditions.  .'Vny  otlier  conditions  of  any  kind,  either  favorable  or  unfaxtir- 
aUe,  which  have  a  real  bearing  on  his  problem,  should  be  cons\d««<V\vj  >>ncNnu!ua . 
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Cowrstt  of  action  open.  Plan.  From  this  careful  consideration  of  wiiat  he  has 
to  do,  what  there  is  to  interfere  with  his  doing  it,  and  what  aids  he  may  expect,  the 
platoon  leader  will  evolve  several  possible  schemes  for  carrying  out  his  mission. 
These  he  carefully  compares  in  his  mind,  weighing  their  relative  advantages  and 
disad\-antages,  and  finally  selects  one  of  them  as  giving  the  greatest  promise  of 
mccess.    "niis  will  be  his  plan  of  action. 

The  possible  plans  of  action  for  an  infantry  platoon  with  a  definite  attack  mission, 
are  few  in  number.    They  depend  on  a  few  basic  principles : 

f .  To  attack  means  to  move  forward. 

2.  The  immediate  object  of  movement  is  to  gain  a  position  which  permits  the 
d«-elopment  of  more  effective  fire. 

The  ultimate  object  of  movement  is  to  gain  a  position  from  which  an  assault  may 
be  launched  against  the  enemy. 

3.  Unless  his  movements  are  masked  by  cover,  darkness,  fog,  etc.,  the  attacker 
iniut  |Eain  fire  superiority  before  he  is  able  to  advance  without  ruinous  losses.  Fire 
supcnority  having  been  established,  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  forward 
movement. 

.\  consideration  of  these  principles  will  show  that  the  plan  of  the  platoon  leader 
must  provide  (or : 

1.  The  use  of  available  cover,  combined  with  rapid  and  skilful  movement,  in  gain- 
ing an  initial  position  in  which  fire  superiority  may  be  established. 

2.  Progressive  movement  forward  from  one  fire  position  to  another,  which  either 
pn-mits  more  effective  fire  or  is  an  intermediate  step  in  the  advance  to  the  assault 
position.  For  example :  It  is  not  always  possible  to  move  directly  from  one  good 
fire  position  to  a  better.  The  attacker  may  be  compelled  to  leave  an  excellent  fire 
pi>«tijon  where  he  is  well  covered,  to  advance  to  a  more  exposed  and  le^^s  favorable 
position  to  the  front.  Because  the  sole  purpose  of  fire  superiority  is  to  make  forward 
nxn'rment  possible.  The  attacker,  having  established  ^re  superiority  in  any  posi- 
tion, must  lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  continue  his  advance, 
even  though  this  may  temporarily  place  him  in  a  less  favorable  position.  Victory 
cannot  be  won  by  fire  alone.  Also  the  attacker  seeks  ultimatclv  to  gain  a  position 
from  which  he  may  launch  his  assault.  Any  intermediate  position,  however  favor- 
aMe  for  the  delivery  of  (ire.  is  merely  a  step  jn  the  progress  toward  the  assault 
position. 

3.  Covering  each  forward  movement  by  sufficient  fire  to  maintain  fire  superiority. 
Fxceiil  at  very  close  range  the  weapon-*  of  the  platoon  cannot  be  effectively  employed 
when  in  motion.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  portions  of  the  platoon  remain  in 
the  fire  position  to  cover  the  forward  movement  of  other  portions.  T^e  extent  of 
the  fire  superiority  over  the  enemy  will  determine  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
platoon  may  cease  firing  and  advance.  It  may  be  a  section,  a  squad,  or  only  indi- 
viduals, one  by  one.  The  movement  may  lie  a  single  rush  from  one  position  to  the 
next,  or  a  more  deliberate  individual  movement,  taking  advantage  of  existing  cover 
f  infiltration). 

4.  \i  the  most  advantageous  [lositinns  froni  which  to  deliver  fire  or  lainicb  an 
assault  will  usually  be  on  a  flank  nf  the  enemy's  position,  the  plan  should  provide  for 
plaring  elements  of  the  platotm  in  such  positions  when  practicable.  Movcnwnts  to 
such  positions  must  take  advantage  of  any  cover  afforded  by  the  terrain,  and  of  fire 
superiority  established  by  other  elements. 

This  typical  procedure  may  of  course  be  %-aried  to  some  extent  to  meet  emergencies 
which  may  arise. 

The  practicable  plans  for  a  platoon  attack  may  usually  be  clas-ed  as  three : 

I.  .\  continuous  frontal  advance,  without  halting  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
fire.  Such  a  movement  is  possible  when  covered  by  a  rolling  barrage  of  artillery 
fire,  or  tanks,  or  when  the  natural  cover  is  exceptionally  good  or  the  enemy's  fire 
parrinilarly  weak  and  ineffective. 

3.  To  immobilize  the  enemy,  or  pin  him  to  his  position,  by  a  frontal  attack,  while 
onploying  the  rear  wa\-e  in  maneuvers  on  one  or  (excc^AtolttU'^j^  ^kA.Vv^tIim,'w^^ 
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view  to  gaining  positions  favorable  for  oblique  or  flanking  Are  or  for  assault.  This 
will  be  the  characteristic  procedure  in  mobile  warfare. 

3.  (When  plan  z  is  impracticable  by  reason  of  the  terrain  and  the  nature  of  the 
enemy's  dispositions.)  A  frontal  advance  by  alternate  Are  and  movement,  rushes 
of  fractions  of  the  line  or  infiltration  of  individuals,  building  up  successive  firing 
lines  closer  and  closer  to  the  enemy. 

All  of  these  three  typical  plans  will  ordinarily  conclude  with  an  assault  or  charge 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  platoon  leader  must  decide,  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  and  at  various  times 
during  its  progress,  what  plan  of  action  will  best  meet  the  situation  which  then 
confronts  him. 

Orders.  Having  determined  upon  his  initial  plan  for  launching  the  attack,  and 
considered  the  various  emergencies  that  may  arise,  the  platoon  leader  issues  a  clear 
and  definite,  but  brief  verbal  order  to  his  platoon.    Subsequent  orders,  during  the 

frogress  of  the  combat  will,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  be  fragmentary — that  is,  issued 
rom  time  to  time  to  meet  each  new  situation  as  it  arises. 
In  his  initial  attack  order  the  leader  should  give  to  his  subordinates,  usually  to  the 
entire  platoon,  if  practicable,  all  information  concerning  the  enenqr  and  supporting 
troops  which  is  necessary  for  their  guidance.  This  order  will  conform  to  &e  tunu 
five  paragraph  form,  about  as  follows :  (The  paragraphs,  of  course,  are  not  num- 
bered in  a  verbal  order.) 

1.  Information  concerning  the  enemy  and  supporting  troops. 

2.  a.  General  plan  of  attack.    Specifically  the  combat  mission  of  the  company. 
b.  Platoon  plan  of  action,  including  its  combat  mission,  time  and  direction  of 

attack,  line  of  departure,  and  zone  of  action. 

3.  a.  Initial  dispositions  (deployment)  of  the  platoon. 
b.  Special  instructions  to  elements — if  any. 

4.  a.  Location  of  battalion  aid  station. 

b.  Instructions  as  to  disposition  of  prisoners. 

5.  Place  of  the  platoon  leader. 

Notes. 

Practical  Exercise  3,  Offensive  Combat,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  this 
lesson. 

At  this  point  in  the  course  several  periods  of  instruction  should  be  devoted  to  a 
thorough  review  of  the  course  in  Musketry. 

NINETEENTH  LESSON. 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  ATTACK. 

After  the  assault  platoons  of  the  rifle  company  enter  the  zone  of  effective  siall 
arms  fire,  the  control  or  regulation  of  their  actions  by  company  or  higher  com- 
manders is  very  limited.  The  base  platoon,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  guide  for 
the  company's  advance,  loses  its  significance.  Each  platoon  leader  within  his  eoik 
of  action,  fights  his  own  platoon  so  as  to  best  accomplish  his  mission.  The  battle 
becomes  primarily  a  platoon  leader's  fight. 

The  mission  of  the  platoon  leader  in  this  phase  of  the  attack  ts  to  skilfully  com- 
bine fire  and  movement,  utilizing  every  advantage  which  the  terrain  afF<wds,  to 
reach  the  enemy's  position,  kill,  capnire  or  drive  him  from  it,  and  to  hold  the  ground 
gained. 

Problems  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  mission  the  leader,  during  the  course  of  the  combat, 
must  solve  certain  problems.    These  will  ordinarily  include: 

1.  Maintaining  the  direction  of  attack. 

2.  Reconnaissance. 

J.  Locating  the  target  and  applying  to  it  the  fire  of  the  platoon. 
4.  Supervising  and  directing  the  fire  and  movement  at  tnt  platoon. 
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5.  Providing  for  contact  and  interconununication. 

6.  Delermining  when,  where  and  how  to  employ  the  support  section. 

7.  Determining  when,  where  and  how  to  assault  the  enemy's  position.  (In  most 
cases  the  platoon  leader  will  lead  the  assault  in  person.) 

8.  Reorganizing  the  platoon  promptly  after  the  assault,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
resunte  the  advance,  or  to  hold  the  ground  gained. 

g.  Security. 

10.  Assisting  neighboring  units  (on  the  flanks). 

It.  Keeping  the  next  superior  commander  advised  of  the  situation  of  the  platoon. 

In  solvii^  these  problems  the  platoon  leader  will,  as  in  all  other  cases,  estimate 
each  situation,  formulaic  a  plan  of  action,  and  issue  the  orders  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  In  the  combat  operations  of  the  platoon,  situations  arise  suddenly 
and  often  unexpectedly.  The  leader  must  meet  each  emergency  as  it  arises,  with 
appropriate  orders. 

Uainlaining  the  direction  of  attack.  In  his  initial  attack  order  the  platoon  leader 
defines  the  zone  of  action  and  gives  the  direction  of  attack  to  his  subordinates.  This 
be  should  visualize  and  make  definite  by  reference  to  visible  features  of  the  terrain. 
If  practicable  a  distant  objective,  or  at  least  a  distinctive  direction  point,  well  to  the 
front,  should  be  designated.  This  will  enable  elements  of  the  platoon  which  may 
temporarily  have  left  the  zone  of  action  to  regain  the  proper  direction. 

The  platoon  leader,  by  means  of  his  orders  given  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
pointing  out  objectives  and  landmarks,  maintains  the  correct  general  direction  of 
advance.    If  necessary  he  may  even  halt  and  reorganize  the  platoon  for  this  purpose. 

The  orders  necessary  to  maintain  direction  will  usually  be  the  assigning  of  a 
definite  point  rather  than  a  compass  bearing,  thus:  "  The  2nd  squad  (base  squad) 
will  move  directly  towards  that  fann." 

Reconnaissance.  The  information  derived  from  constant  reconnaissance  is  the 
phtoon  leader's  guide  in  every  phase  of  the  combat.  This  reconnaissance  must  be 
personal.  In  moving  forward  wilhin  the  zone  of  small  anns  fire  (as  well  as  in  the 
approach  march)  the  leader  should  be  at  all  times  at  the  head  of  his  platoon.  Except 
when  following  a  rolling  barrage  the  platoon  will  usually  be  preceded  by  its  scoutt. 

Conduct  of  the  phtoon  scouts.  The  scouts  move  in  front  of  the  assault  wave  at 
such  a  diotance  (depending  on  the  terrain)  as  to  insure  that  the  platoon  will  not 
walk  blindly  into  an  ambush,  especially  of  hostile  machine  gun  fire,  which  even  at  a 
ron«i(terable  range  can  pin  the  platoon  to  the  ground  so  that  it  can  neither  advance 
nor  maneuver. 

The  scouts  do  not  walk  boldly  forward  in  plain  view.  So  far  as  consistent  with 
their  mission  of  continuous  and  aggressive  reconnaissance,  their  mnvcnients  should 
he  screened  from  view  of  the  enany  by  a  skilful  combination  of  movement  and  the 
use  of  co%-er.  This  steady  advance,  .ifTordinR  tlic  enemy  only  an  ncc.isional  glimpse 
of  their  movements,  will  often  induce  him  to  ojxrn  fire,  and  ihus  disclose  his  position. 

There  are  two  scouts  to  each  sqund.  and  tlicy  lialiitnally  work  as  a  team.  They 
should  be  "buddies,"  having  friendship  for  and  perfect  confidence  in  each  Other. 

The  scouts  pick  out  the  localities  where  enemy  grimps  arc  apt  to  l»e  located,  and 
Blilize  natural  cover  to  mnceal  themselves  as  far  as  jtossible  from  view  from  such 
localities.  The  enemy  will  poM  snijicTs  to  pick  off  (he  scouts  and  oRicers.  If  their 
adrafKe  is  not  skilfully  conducted  the  scouts  will  n<>t  only  fail  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  but  will  lose  ihetr  hvcs  as  welt. 

The  scouts  watch  continually  for  signs  of  the  enemy  in  these  likely  places.  One 
scout  watches  the  danger  areas  while  the  other  moves  forward.  The  platoon  is  n*  t 
permitted  to  move  into  an  r>pen  space  until  the  localities  from  which  fire  might  be 
directed  upon  sikIi  an  area  have  l>een  reconnoiicrrd  by  the  scouts. 

The  platoon  leader  follows  his  scouts  and  closely  observes  their  conduct,  watching 
for  thetr  signals.  The  actions  of  the  scouts,  the  simple  signals  (halt,  forward,  ami 
enemy  in  sight),  and  the  use  by  them  of  tracer  ammunition,  will  convey  to  the 
platoon  leader  most  of  the  infontiatton  they  gather.  When  necessary-  one  scout  of  a 
pair  win  carry  a  message  back. 
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Locating  the  target  and  applying  fire.  If  the  enemy  opens  fire  the  scouts  hah. 
take  cover,  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  points  from  whidi  the  fire  comes.  Tbcy 
work  their  way  forward  to  a  favorable  position  for  observation  and  open  fire  with 
tracer  bullets,  thus  indicating  the  enemy's  position. 

The  scouts  of  each  squad,  in  taking  a  position  favorable  for  the  development  oi 
fire,  will  cover  a  front  approximately  equal  to  the  deployed  frontage  of  the  squad. 
As  the  rest  of  the  squad  reaches  the  firing  position  the  scouts  point  out  to  them  the 
location  of  the  target. 

In  order  to  apply  fire  to  the  target  as  promptly  as  possible  the  platoon  leader  most 
select  the  firing  position  and  determine  how  to  reach  it. 

If  there  be  no  scouts  out  and  fire  is  suddenly  opened  on  the  platoon,  the  men  drojj 
to  the  ground,  take  cover,  locate  the  target  and  open  fire.  A  signal  of  the  range, 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  target,  and  the  signal  to  open  fire,  will  usually  be 
the  only  orders  possible  in  this  case.  As  a  rule  the  section  leaders  and  the  men  will 
know  where  the  target  is  as  well  as  the  platoon  leader — the  enemy  himself  having 
indicated  the  position  by  opening  fire. 

When  the  scouts  arc  in  front  and  a  situation  develops,  the  platoon  leader  tmtst 
decide  whether  he  will  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  scouts,  or  whether  he  will 
commence  the  fire  action  from  a  locality  farther  to  the  rear.  The  questions  in  this 
case  are  whether  the  position  held  by  the  scouts  is  a  good  initial  fire  position,  and 
whether  the  leading  section  can  probably  reach  it  under  cover  of  the  terrain  and 
the  fire  of  the  scouts.  If  the  answer  to  either  be  no,  it  will  be  necessary  to  est^rfi^ 
fire  superiority  from  some  position  in  rear  before  advancing. 

If  the  line  of  the  scouts  is  to  be  occupied  the  platoon  leader  might  order  the  leader 
of  the  ist  (or  leading)  section:  "On  the  line  of  scouts  reform,"  indicating  the 
line.  He  may  also  give  him  the  location  of  the  target  and  the  range,  if  these  are 
known  to  him.  As  the  scouts  will  be  firing,  the  section  will  open  fire  upon  arriviiw 
on  the  line,  or  in  case  they  advance  as  individuals  each  will  open  fire  on  his  arrival 
on  the  line,  thus  gradually  building  up  covering  fire  for  the  remainder  of  the  section. 
If  the  platoon  leader  has  not  designated  the  target  this  will  be  pointed  out  by  the 
scouts  as  the  section  forms  up  abreast  of  them.  If  the  section  leader  be  not  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  platoon  leader,  the  latter's  signal,  "  Forward,"  pointing  to 
the  line  of  scouts,  will  usually  be  sufficient.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  platoon  leader 
to  call  the  section  leader  to  him,  and  give  him  such  orders  as  he  deems  necessary. 
These  orders  might  be  as  follows:  "On  line  of  scouts  reform,  range,  600  j-ards 
(meaning  from  the  fire  position).  Position  outlined  by  tracers,  extending  from 
stone  house  to  fence  on  right.  Questions?  Move  out."  The  platoon  leader  may 
also  cause  a  member  of  his  headquarters  (a  runner)  to  outline  the  target  with  tracer 
bullets,  to  supplement  the  information  furnished  by  the  scouts. 

Ordinarily  the  manner  of  moving  forward  to  the  position  will  be  left  to  the  jtidg- 
ment  of  the  section  leader.  If  the  platoon  leader  considers  it  necessary  to  prescribe 
this  he  may  order  (or  signal),  "  By  squad  (or  section)  rush,  on  line  of  scouts, 
reform,"  or  "  By  infiltration,  on  line  of  scouts,  reform." 

If  the  position  occtipied  by  the  scouts  is  not  a  good  fire  position  for  the  section, 
or  if  the  vohime  of  the  enemy's  fire  or  the  lack  of  cover  indicates  an  improbability 
of  the  section  being  able  to  reach  the  position,  the  platoon  leader  must  have  fire 
opened  over  the  heads  nf  the  scouts  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  section,  or 
one  which  it  will  be  able  to  reach.  The  orders  in  this  case  would  be  similar  to  the 
foregding,  Ihe  position  tu  Ik:  occupied  being  designated. 

The  scouts  must  I>e  trained  to  take  cover  so  as  to  permit  fire  over  their  heads 
without  danger  to  themselves. 

Sufcrrisian  atid  diri-ition  of  Hr,-  and  mozrnicnt.  Having  initiated  the  fire  fight 
the  platoon  leader  sn]>ervises  tlie  subsequent  fire  and  movement  of  the  platoon.  To 
do  this  he  occupies  a  pusitton  from  which  he  can  observe : 

a.  The  enemy. 

l>.  The  le.iding  section. 

/.   To  irisarc  its  correct  application  o(  f\TC, 
^.  To  regulate  its  niovenicnts. 
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c.  The  rear  section. 

I.  To  see  that  tt  occupies  the  best  available  cover  at  a  proper  distance  in  rear 
of  the  leading  section,  up  to  the  time  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  it. 

He  moves  his  command  post  whenever  necessary. 

The  leader  should  note  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  both  the  eiicmy  and  his  own  com- 
tnind.  and  be  able  to  sense  when  he  has  such  fire  superiority  as  to  justify  an  advance. 

The  action  having  opened,  the  leading  section  should  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  wirhmit  waiting  for  the  organizations  on  its  flanks.  If  the  platoon  leader 
belie^*es  that  the  section  is  able  to  move  forward  and  the  section  leader  does  not 
move,  he  will  order  him  to  do  so. 

The  order  may  be  simply,  "  Forward,"  or  it  may  direct  the  section  l<^der  where 
and  how  to  move,  as  "  To  that  ridge.    Advance  by  squad  rushes." 

Employment  of  the  support  section.  Another  situation  will  be  presented  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  ist  section  cannot  advance,  by  reason  of  lack  of  fire 
superiority.  This  may  be  apparent  at  the  outset  or  may  develop  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  action.  The  problem  presented  to  tlie  plat<H»i  leader  is  to  decide  when,  where  and 
how  he  can  l>est  employ  his  support  ^^ection  to  forward  the  movement  of  the  platoon. 

Having  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  support  section  the  leader  will 
usually  seek  means  for  enveloping  the  enemy's  position,  as  this  will  ordinarily  be 
the  most  effective  manner  of  employing  the  section.  He  studies  the  terrain  to  find 
a  favorable  position  from  which  the  section  can  apply  its  fire  to  the  target  to  goo<l 
advantage,  usually  from  the  flank  or  obliijuely,  and  thus  assist  the  leading  section  in 
gaining  nre  superiority  and  advancing.  It  is  desirable  also  that  this  position  be  one 
from  which  an  assault  is  practicable,  or  from  which  an  assault  position  may  be 
reached.  The  platoon  leader  also  decides  upon  the  best  covered  route  to  the  position 
seteded.    (See  Plate  20.) 

The  orders  to  carry  out  the  plan  decided  upon  are  best  issued  verbally  to  the 
secti<m  kader.  For  example:  The  platoon  leader  might  dispatch  a  runner  with. 
this  order:  "To  Sergeant  A  (leader  of  2nd  section)  report  to  me  here."  The 
section  leader  having  reported  he  orders : 

"  Enemy  infantrj'  fire  from  the  farm  and  machine  gim  fire  from  the  woods  arc 
holding  up  the  advance  of  our  tst  section,  tt  will  continue  to  fire  from  its  present 
[n«i|ion.  I  end  the  2nd  section  up  that  dr.iw  (pointing),  find  a  good  position  near 
the  head  of  it,  and  attack  the  farm  with  fire.  When  .X  Co  (tm  the  rii;ht)  has  put 
nut  the  machine  guns  in  the  woods  (pointing),  we  will  advance  on  the  farm.  Ques- 
tions ?    Move  fa.-it." 

If  it  is  not  practicable  lo  (jivc  the  "rdi-rs  direct  In  ibc  section  leader  they  may  l)e 
given  tfi  the  platoon  sergeant,  who  will  ordinarily  \yz  with  the  platoon  leader  after 
the  fire  fisht  has  opened.  The  platr)on  serne.ini  will  ihcn  direct  the  oi)erati(ins  of 
the  2nd  section.  He  will  not  lead  it  in  jK-rson.  He  will  \k  able,  however,  to  transmit 
and  exi'lain  the  order  of  the  platoon  leader  l)ettcr  than  a  nuuier.  If  it  be  necessary 
\n  t^nA  a  nmner  care  should  be  taken  tliat  he  thorout;hly  understands  the  inc^sau'c. 
The  platoon  leader  will  point  out  the  localities  he  refers  to,  and  will  caii-^  the  ninncr 
lo  repeat  the  message  Vnlees  he  has  great  confidence  in  his  nnmcr  it  will  W  Ix-ttcr 
In  se-nd  a  written  message  to  the  section  leader.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  snlion 
carries  mi  the  in-tnictions  of  the  platoon  leader  will  l)e  a  te-t  r>f  the  training  of  tlw 
section  and  its  leader. 

It  i«  not  the  pniper  function  of  the  platoon  leader  to  personally  command  a  scclinn 
ifurtng  the  fire  fight.  He  is  responsilile  for  the  lending  of  his  entire  platoon,  and  he 
Afm  tt  by  directing  and  supervising  the  operations  of  the  two  sections. 

I'pon  receiving  the  (orrtning  orders  the  leader  of  the  sujii>nrt  section  will  ordi- 
narily designate  4  to  fi  scoiii-,  under  a  le.ider,  to  prercde  the  scctinn  and  rcconnoiter 
in  the  u-iwl  m-inncr.  The  •■e.-tioti  Ic.idiT  will  cxpl.iiii  the  ni.incuviT  lo  the  senior 
sc'fUl,  he  will  point  out  the  t>osition  of  the  target  and  the  other  elements  ( if  anyl  that 
are  attacking  it,  he  will  tell  the  scotit*  whether  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is  fire  or 
immediate  assault,  and  will  indicate  the  general  rmtle  to  \V«  \insV\.\(Hv. 
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The  orders  of  the  section  leader  might  take  the  followhig  form :    "  Scouts  an] 

non-commissioned  officers  here The  enemy  in  the  farm  and  the  woods 

yonder  (pointing)  are  holding  up  our  advance.  The  ist  section  will  continue  to  fin 
from  its  present  position.  We  will  move  up  that  ravine,  and  attack  the  farm  with 
fire,  from  the  head  of  the  ravine.  Jones,  take  charge  of  the  scouts  and  precede  the 
advance.  I  will  follow  you  at  40  yards  (the  movement  is  through  a  wood).  Ques- 
tions ?    Move  out." 

The  senior  scout  forms  his  men  as  a  patrol,  with  one  in  rear  to  transmit  signals  to 
the  section  leader.  They  move  out,  utilizing  such  cover  as  is  available,  and  observii^ 
to  front  and  flank  to  guard  the  section  against  surprise.  Moving  as  far  up  the  draw 
and  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  without  being  discovered  from  the  farm.  Tones  selects 
a  suitable  fire  position  whose  extent  is  equal  to  the  deployed  front  of  the  section. 
Here  the  scouts  lie  down  and  wait  for  the  section  to  join  them.  They  do  not  open 
fire  on  the  farm,  as  its  position  is  quite  plain,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  fire  of  titt 
section  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy.  Tones  points  out  the  position  to  the 
section  leader  as  the  latter  arrives.  The  duty  of  the  scouts  is  to  cover  the  advance  of 
the  section,  guarding  it  against  surprise,  to  select  the  best  available  route,  and  to 
select  and  outline  (by  occupying)  a  position  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy  wilboot 
being  discovered  by  him. 

The  section,  in  section  column,  or  squad  columns,  follows  the  scouts.  The  sec- 
tion leader  orders  each  squad  as  it  approaches  the  firing  position :  "  Form  on  line  of 
scouts.  Fire  at  will."  Or  if  he  wishes  to  withhold  his  Bre  until  the  section  is  in 
line;  "  Commence  firing  at  my  signal."  If  the  position  is  one  for  assault  he  would 
order ;  "  Form  on  line  of  scouts.    Prepare  to  assault." 

Further  Duties  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 
Having  committed  both  his  sections  to  action  the  platoon  leader  is  confronted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action,  with  the  problems  of  reconnaissatKe,  contact 
and  intercommunication,  supervision  of  fire  and  movement,  security,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  his  neighbors.    He  selects  posis  of  command  from  which  he  can  observe : 

a.  The  enemy,  both  his  own  targets  and  other  hostile  elements. 

b.  His  two  sections : 

1.  To  insure  their  correct  application  of  fire. 

2.  To  regulate  their  movements,  if  necessary. 

c.  The  units  on  his  flanks. 

He  changes  his  command  post  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements. 

He  observes  the  effect  of  fire,  both  his  own  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  judges 
when  fire  superiority  is  attained  and  maintained.  He  maintains  contact  with  com- 
pany headquarters. 

In  addition  to  personal  reconnaissance  the  leader  utilizes  his  runners  as  uds. 
especially  in  observation  to  the  flanks,  and  of  supporting  troops  in  rear.  The 
runners  act  also  as  messengers  and  connecting  files.  They  should  be  able  at  all 
times  to  advise  the  leader  as  to  the  situation  of  the  units  they  are  detailed  to  obso-ve. 

The  platoon  leader  should  be  equipped  with  field  glasses  of  at  least  six  power. 
With  these  he  will  ordinarily  be  able  to  study  the  terrain  and  the  positions  indicated 
by  the  scouts  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  is  possible  with  the  naked  e>-e.  He 
will  be  able  to  perceive  details  of  the  enemy's  defensive  organization,  such  as  machine 
gun  emplacements,  trenches  and  obstacles. 

By  estimating  the  range  and  measuring  the  angular  extent  of  a  hostile  position. 
its  front  in  >-ards  may  be  determined.  Example :  Range  600  vards,  front  2  fillers 
or  100  mils  ( 1/20  times  range  times  1/50  limes  number  of  mils,  equals  frontage  in 
yards :  or  600/20  times  roo/50  equals  60  yards). 

From  such  calculations,  from  his  study  of  the  terrain  and  hostile  defenses  through 

his  glasses,  and  front  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  organization,  equipment  and 

tactics,  the  platoon  leader  estimates  the  probable  strength  of  the  enemy,  ioclading 

//le  strength  of  his  supports,  and  the  probable  difficulties  in  capturing  the  position. 

TAe  nature  and  volume  of  the  enemy's  fiic  w\\\  be  a  lttrt\wT  \Ttd;\c:a!an&TA\o&4x«ig|lh. 
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Wheimer,  in  the  platoon  leader's  judgment,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  forward 
movaneut,  and  his  section  leaders  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  he  orders  them  to  do 
so.  He  should  be  especially  on  the  alert  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  the  fire  pro- 
tectioa  aflForded  by  ttie  accompanying  weapons  (machine  guns,  light  mortars,  one- 
pounders  and  3-inch  field  pieces)  whether  this  fire  be  directed  at  his  own  target,  or 
some  other  elonent  of  the  enemy  which  is  firing  on  his  platoon.  By  constant  obscr- 
vatkm  and  attention  he  will  often  be  able  to  foresee  when  this  fire  protection  will  be 
most  effective,  and  can  thus  prepare  in  advance  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  may 
be  only  a  fleeting  owortuni^  to  move  forward.  For  example,  if  he  sees  a  light 
mortar  adjusting  its  nre  on  a  machine  gun  which  is  holding  up  his  advance,  he  can 
judge  when  the  shells  will  begin  to  fall  on  the  target 

The  Aaiault. 

The  pbtoon  leader  must  decide  when  his  attack  has  reached  a  position  from  which 
an  asuult  on  the  enemy  will  probably  be  successful.  This  is  the  critical  moment, 
the  culmination  of  the  nre  attack,  and  the  ability  to  sense  when  it  has  arrived  will  be 
a  supreme  test  of  the  platoon  leader';;  judgment.  One  or  two  automatic  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  determined  men  have  often  checked  an  assault  which  had  only  50  yards  to 
cover.  A  number  of  considerations  enter  into  the  decision :  The  physical  condition 
of  his  own  troops,  their  position,  the  degree  of  fire  superiority  established,  the  nature 
of  the  terrain,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  his  defenses, 
inrhiding  obstacles. 

tf  the  platoon  is  in  good  physical  condition  (not  exhausted),  if  it  has  greater 
strength  and  marked  fire  superiority  over  the  enemy,  and  if  the  terrain,  includii^  the 
defensive  works  of  the  enemy,  presents  no  serious  obstacle  to  movement,  the  platoon 
should  be  able  to  advance  in  a  single  swift  rush  over  50  to  100  yards  distance,  close 
with  and  overcome  the  enemy. 

If  the  terrain  does  not  permit  of  rapid  movement,  or  if  the  assault  must  be 
bunched  from  a  position  100  tp  200  yards  distant  from  the  enemy,  it  may  be  neces- 
nry  to  conduct  it  in  a  more  deliberate  manner,  using  marching  fire  of  all  weapons  to 
cover  the  movement.  In  marching  fire  riflemen  halt  and  fire  aimed  thots  from  the 
shoulder.  Automatic  riflemen  fire  directed  shots  covering  the  hostile  position,  their 
pieces  supported  at  the  hip  by  the  slings  passing  over  their  shoulders.  Rifle  grena- 
diers may  remain  in  position,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  troops.  If  the 
platoon  is  well  supported  by  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons,  or  if  (he  enemy  is 
ooticeably  weakening,  an  assault  thus  delivered  will  often  be  successful,  even  from 
a  distance  of  200  to  250  yards. 

Having  decided  tliat  the  moment  for  the  assault  is  at  hand  the  leader  must  decide 
wtiether  to  charge  simultaneously  with  both  sections  or  whether  to  assault  with  one 
section,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  other.  Generally  the  former  method  (a  simul- 
taneous cfiarge)  will  give  the  more  decisive  results. 

If  the  assault  is  made  by  the  entire  platoon  ttie  leader  should  personally  lead  it. 
If  it  is  made  by  one  section  onlv.  circumstances  such  as  the  positions  of^  the  two 
platoons,  or  the  leader's  own  position,  will  decide  wtiether  he  stiall  lead  ttie  ctiarge, 
or  whether  tie  can  l>est  control  the  assault  by  remaining  with  the  ottier  section  to 
employ  it  in  meeting  any  emergency  ttut  may  arise. 

AH  men  fix  tnyonets.  Just  before  the  assault  there  should  tie  a  sudden  tmrst  of 
6re.  Ttie  platoon  leader  signals,  "  Fire  faster,"  thus  increasing  his  volume  of  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  notice  to  his  trained  platoon  that  ttie  assault  is  imminent. 
Sdectii^  a  position  in  which  he  can  be  seen  by  most  of  his  men,  and  especially  by 
his  nibordinate  leaders,  the  platoon  leader  moves  through  ttie  firing  line,  and  by 
sifnal,  order  and  personal  example  initiates  the  assault. 

Reorganiution. 

The  assault  nccesMrilv  results  in  more  or  less  confusion  and  disnr^niation  in 

the  attacking  troofis.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  succeu\u\  dv«f.e  'wVi^  VxAsb  "^c 
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platoon  in  possession  of  its  immediate  objective,  it  must  be  halted,  unless  there  is  a 
section  still  intact  and  ready  to  continue  the  advance. 

Prompt  counter  attack  on  an  enemy  who  has  penetrated  the  position  is  the  nile 
in  an  organized  and  active  defense.  The  most  favorable  time  for  such  aa  attack  is 
while  the  enemy  is  still  in  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  assault.  Accordingly 
the  prompt  reorganization  of  his  command  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
difficult  duties  of  the  leader  of  an  assaulting  platoon. 

The  platoon  leader  at  once  selects  the  localities  where  the  sections  are  to  reform. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  section  and  squad  leader  to  reassemble  his  own  command. 

The  pbtoon  leader  takes  steps  to  protect  the  reorganization  and  guard  against 
counter  attack  by  posting  covermg  groups  where  they  can  prevent  a  counter  attadc. 
or  at  least  give  warning  of  and  delay  the  enemy's  advance.  These  groups  should 
preferably  consist  of  scouts  and  automatic  riflemen,  but  often  the  leader  must 
utilize  the  first  men  he  can  bring  under  control.  A  few  automatic  rifles  with  the 
covering  groups  will  give  them  sufficient  lire  power  to  check  any  spontaneous 
advance  of  the  enemy,  or  to  break  up  anything  less  than  an  organized  and  deter- 
mined attack. 

As  soon  as  a  section  has  been  reorganized  the  platoon  leader  moves  it  to  the  line 
of  the  covering  groups,  or  disposes  it  in  a  temporary  defensive  position  somewhat  in 
rear,  taking  advantage  of  any  facilities  which  the  terrain  affords,  and  providing  for 
protection  to  the  front  and  to  both  flanks.  If  the  assault  is  made  by  a  single  sectioo 
the  other  is  promptly  moved  to  a  position  where  it  can  cover  the  reorganization,  and 
if  possible  fire  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  command,  the  platoon  leader  pro- 
ceeds to  check  and  verify  the  reorganization  effected  by  his  suborainates,  as  ft^ows : 

a.  He  checks  the  subordinate  leaders.  He  sees  that  ^ch  section  and  each  squad  has 
a  leader  and  a  second  in  command. 

b.  He  checks  the  reorganized  squads.  He  sees  that  each  squad  includes  aU  the 
elements  necessary  to  a  complete  fighting  unit.  These  include,  besides  a  leader  and 
second  in  command,  at  least  one  scout,  an  automatic  rifleman,  and  a  rifle  grenadier. 
If  by  reason  of  casualties,  any  squad  does  not  include  all  these  elements,  he  breaks 
it  up  and  assigns  the  men  to  vacant  positions  in  other  squads,  which  they  are 
qualified  to  fill. 

c.  He  checks  equipment.  He  sees  that  each  squad  includes  an  automatic  rifle 
and  a  grenade  discharger.  He  sees  that  ammunition,  including  the  ammunition  of 
the  dead  and  wounded,  is  properly  distributed,  and  that  automatic  rifle  magazines 
are  refilled. 

d.  He  checks  the  casualties,  noting  the  number  of  men  missing. 

Having  completed  this  inspection  the  platoon  leader  details  a  few  of  the  men  be 
can  best  spare  (slightly  wounded  or  exhausted),  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  the 
rear.  Usually  two  men  will  be  sufficient.  He  makes  report  of  the  situation  to  hii 
company  commander ;  this  report  may  be  carried  back  by  the  senior  man  with  the 
prisoners. 

Having  completed  these  duties  the  platoon,  leader  prepares  to  continue  the  advance, 
or  to  consolidate  and  hold  the  ground  won. 

Security.  The  measures  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  platoon  during  the  fire 
fight  are  included  in  those  already  discussed.  They  consist  essentially  of  proper 
formations,  continuous  reconnaissance,  intercommunication  and  contact. 

The  platoon  will  ordinarily  have  little  difficulty  in  defending  its  own  front,  except 
when  temporarily  disorganized  after  the  assault. 

The  greater  danger  is  of  course  lo  be  apprehended  from  the  flanks.  These  will 
usually  be  protected  by  neighboring  units,  so  long  as  they  are  abreast  of  the  platoon, 
and  contact  is  maintained.  H  the  platoon  has  pushed  far  aliead  of  its  neigbbon 
on  either  flank,  or  if  contact  has  been  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gap  resulting  from 
wrong  direction  of  advance,  or  because  of  intervening  features  of  the  terrain. 
special  measures  must  be  adopted  for  security.    So  \on^  &s  otte  section  follows  in 
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rear  of  the  other,  it  affords  protection  for  the  flanks  of  the  leading  section,  for  it 
cao  be  quickiy  maneuvered  to  meet  the  attack.  When  both  sections  nave  been  com- 
mitted and  contact  with  adjacent  units  has  been  lost,  flank  combat  patrols  of  from 
two  men  to  a  squad,  should  be  sent  out.  These  afford  security  primarily  by  giving 
warning  of  any  danger  impending  on  the  flank,  thus  allowing  the  platoon  time  to 
prepare  to  meet  it.  These  patrols  will  also  offer  resistance  to  a  hostile  advance.  If 
the  patrol  includes  an  automatic  rifle  a  very  effective  resistance  should  be  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  under  his  own  control  the  platoon  leader  may,  in 
cmei^ency,  call  for  assistance.  Company  supports  and  battalion  reserves  are 
available  to  assist  the  assault  platoons ;  the  tire  of  accompanying  weapons  may  be 
effectively  employed  to  break  up  hostile  counter  attacks.  To  insure  such  support 
when  needed  the  platoon  leader  must  maintain  means  of  communication  to  the  rear. 

Assisting  neighboring  units.  The  platoon  will  co-operate  to  assist  the  advance  of 
neighboring  units  as  far  as  practicable.  Usually  the  greatest  assistance  a  platoon 
can  afford  to  its  neighbors  will  be  a  rapid  and  continuous  advance,  which  will  keep 
the  enemy  within  the  platoon's  own  rone  of  action  so  busy  that  he  will  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  fire  on  neighboring  units.  As  the  defense  usually  relies  very 
largdy  upon  cross  and  flanking  fire,  the  tire  resistance  which  opposes  the  advance 
of  any  platoon  will  often  come  from  a  position  outside  its  own  zone  of  action,  and 
which  It  cannot  itself  attack.  A  rapid  advance  by  any  platoon  also  breaks  down  the 
resistances  in  neighboring  zones  of  action  by  the  threat  against  their  flanks,  or  even 
nmetimes  against  their  rear. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  an  assault  platoon  to  its  neighbors  will  usually  be 
limited  to  the  foregoing,  and  it  will  seldom  leave  its  zone  of  action  for  the  purpose. 
However,  in  exceptional  cases  advantage  nuy  be  taken  of  specially  favorable 
opportunities  for  attacks  against  the  flanks  of  hostile  positions  in  neighboring  zones 
of  action. 

Reports  to  superior  commander.  An  important  duty  of  the  leaders  of  smaller 
tuttts,  and  one  loo  often  neglected,  is  to  keep  their  superiors  advised  of  their  location 
and  situation.  In  order  to  intelligently  support  their  subordinates  the  higher  com- 
manders must  be  constantly  advised  as  to  what  is  going  on.  Personal  reconnaissance 
by  commanders  becomes  increasingly  difhcult  as  the  size  of  the  unit  increases.  In 
the  case  of  a  division,  for  example,  only  a  few  matters  of  special  importance  can 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  commander.  Intelligence  personnel  of  the 
battalion  cannot  know  the  situation  of  a  platoon  as  well  as  the  platoon  leader  himself. 
The  latter  should  keep  his  company  commander  advised.  The  latter  in  turn  advises 
his  battalion  comnunder.  By  this  chain  of  information  the  division  commander 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  attack  to  the  front. 

Matters  of  special  impoHance  should  be  reported  as  snon  as  possible,  which  will 
usually  be  immediately.  I^ss  urgent  matters  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time,  or 
at  stated  inter\'als,  as  daily. 

The  position  of  the  unit,  the  number  of  casuahies  it  has  suffered,  the  nature  of 
the  enemy's  resistance  and  the  state  of  the  ammunition  supply,  are  matters  in  which 
the  high  command  will  be  specially  interested. 

Notes. 

Practical  Exercise  4.  Offensive  Combat,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  this 
lesson. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  subject  of  Offensive  Combat,  Praclical  Exercises  6 
and  7,  Offensive  Combat,  should  be  Uken.  The  instructor  should  give  his  students 
as  many  additional  similar  cxercise^i  as  necessary  to  insure  a  thuruugh  practical 
grasp  of  this  important  i^ubject.  * 

When  weather  and  local  conditions  permit  a  number  of  these  exercises  should  be 
ennducted  on  the  terrain. 


COMBAT. 
THE  DEFENSIVE. 

TWENTIETH  LESSON. 
DISPOSITIONS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DEFENSE. 

The  general  principles  of  defensive  combat  and  the  tactical  mettiods  of  the 
defense  have  been  outlined  briefly  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  course. 

The  tactics  of  the  defense  are  treated  in  great  detail  in  the  early  lessona  of  the 
course  in  Field  Engineering,  and  in  the  lesson  on  conduct  of  fire  in  the. defense,  in 
the  course  in  Musketry.  These  lessons  should  be  reviewed  as  a  preliminary  to  or  in 
connection  with  the  further  study  of  defensive  tactics  which  follows. 

Methods  common  to  attack  and  defense.  Many  of  the  details  of  defensive  combol 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  attacic ;  for  example  the  selection  of  command  posts,  the 
organization  of  message  centers,  the  use  of  runners  and  other  agents  of  coimnunica- 
tion,  etc.  Due  to  the  fact  that,  except  in  retreat,  the  force  remains  generally  sta- 
tionary, the  problems  of  supply  and  intercommunication  are  usually  easier  than  the 
corresponding  problems  of  the  attack.  A  more  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  tele- 
phone and  other  methods  involving  fixed  installations  and  of  pyrotechnics ;  but  for 
the  small  infantry  units  in  the  front  line  the  means  of  intercommunication  chiefly 
employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  attack,  t.  e.,  spoken  command,  signal  and  runners. 

The  employment  of  auxiliary  and  accompanying  weapons,  except  machine  EU>^ 
is  in  general  the  same  in  defense  as  in  attack.  Accompanying  guns  from  the  ar^lery 
are  used  for  close  defense,  as  anti-tank  weapons,  and  to  support  counter  attacks. 

Machine  guns  constitute  a  most  important  element  of  the  defense.  Thdr  emfrfoy- 
ment  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering  and  later  in  the  present 
course. 

Influence  of  Organization  on  Defensive  Tactics. 

Organization  is  based  primarily  on  the  requirements  of  offensive  combat,  and  has 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  that  subject.  The  same  organization  serves  also 
for  the  defense;  the  relations  of  the  different  units,  their  leaders  and  staff,  the 
hierarchy  of  command,  the  weapons  and  equipment,  are  the  same  in  defense  as  in 
attack.  The  defense  in  fact  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  phase  of  combat,  and  not 
as  a  method  of  warfare  distinct  in  itself. 

I>efensive  tactics  must  accordingly  conform  to  the  organization  in  force  at  the 
time.  The  defense  should  be  abandoned  and  the  attack  resumed  whenever  the 
situation  warrants,  and  the  organization  cannot  be  changed  or  disrupted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  defense.  The  principle  of  the  int^rity  of  tactical  units  applies 
to  defense  as  well  as  attack,  and  the  disruption  of  units  or  the  s^regation  of  special- 
ists, such  as  automatic  rifiemen  or  rifle  grenadiers  in  groups,  is  prohibited.  S<liiads, 
sections,  platoons,  etc.,  should  act  as  units  under  their  proper  commanders.  TactkaJ 
uni^  is  almost  as  important  in  defense  as  in  attack. 

Relation  of  Field  Fortification  to  the  Defense. 
The  study  of  Field  Fortification  which  precedes  defensive  tactics,  should  give  the 
student  no  false  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  that  subject.  A  proper  defensive 
organization  is  based  not  upon  works  of  field  fortification,  but  upon  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  troops  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  of  defensive  combat. 
The  works  of  field  fortification  are  an  accessory  device  to  increase  the  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  troops  occupying  them.  They  should  conform  to  the  distribution 
of  troops,  and  not  the  reverse.  Even  where  defensive  works  are  already  lo  esiatCDcc 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  distribution  of  troops,  but  if  oeceaufy 
should  be  altered  to  conform  (hereto.  Works  of  defense  serve  to  incieMe  the 
jwers  of  resistance  of  the  troops  or  to  decrease  the  numbers  required.  If  tntel- 
f^ntly  used,  therehre,  works  of  field  fortification  add  to  the  moldi^  and  ii  "  "   ' 
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of  the  defense  by  providing  stronger  reserves.    If  not  intelligently  used  fortifications 
may  merely  tie  thie  defender  lo  the  ground,  depriving  him  of  his  initiative. 

DISPOSITIONS  OP  TROOPS  IN  DEFENSE. 
The  details  of  the  dispositions  of  trocms  in  defense  will  of  course  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  tactical  and  strat^cal  situation  and  with  the  terrain. 

Frontal  Fire  vs.  Organization  in  Depth. 

If  the  attacker  be  equipped  with  a  powerful  artillery,  plentifully  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  capable  of  executing  a  destructive  bombarament,  the  defender  must 
conceal  hia  dispositions  and  distribute  his  troops  and  defensive'  works  over  the  terrain 
to  evade  the  effects  of  such  bombardment.  In  particular  the  forward  portion  of  the 
defensive  zone  which  will  be  especially  subject  to  artillery  fire,  cannot  be  heavily 
manned.  The  defender  thus  has  recourse  to  distribution  or  organization  in  depth. 
With  the  forward  zone  thus  lightly  held  it  is  certain  to  be  penetrated  by  a  heavy 
attack,  which  must  be  resisted  hy  close-in  defense,  in  all  directions  if  necessary,  and 
bjr  counter  attack — further  reasons  for  distribution  in  depth.  Such  dispO!<itions  will 
be  especially  characteristic  of  stabilized  warfare,  which  permits  a  massing  of 
artillny. 

A  wide  field  of  fire  (to  the  front)  is  desirable.  But  its  advantages  may  be 
outweighed  by  other  constdcratiom.  I  f  it  involves  undue  exposure  lo  hostile  observa- 
tkxi,  causing  the  position  to  receive  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  it  may  be  better  to 
partially  sacrifice  the  wide  field  of  fire  in  favor  of  a  position  with  a  more  restricted 
field,  but  better  protected  from  hostile  observation  and  fire.  The  sacrifice  of  frontal 
fire  is  compensated  by  an  effective  organization  for  the  development  of  oblique  and 
Bulking  fire,  especially  by  the  automatic  weapons. 

If  the  attacker  be  poorly  equipped  with  artillery,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  operations 
b  such  that  a  masting  of  artillery  for  a  preliminary  bombardment  is  impossible, 
there  will  be  less  occasion  for  distribution  in  depth.  In  this  case  the  defender  will 
occopy  a  zone  of  less  depth,  his  forward  defenses  may  be  and  will  be  more  heavily 
manned,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  break  up  the  attack  by  a  strong  development  of 
frontal  fire  before  it  reaches  the  defended  zone.  Such  dispositions  will  be  especially 
diaractenstic  of  highly  mobile  warfare,  in  which  heavy  concentrations  of  artillery 
fire  are  impracticable. 

If  the  terrain  affords  a  wide  and  favorable  field  for  the  frontal  fire  of  the  defense, 
without  undue  exposure,  the  defender  will  strongly  man  his  forward  lines  and 
endeavor  to  break  up  the  attack  by  frontal  fire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  field  of 
fin  is  gratly  restricted,  allowing  the  attacker  to  approach  under  cover,  the  defender 
must  again  have  recourse  to  cluse-in  defense,  including  flanking  fire  of  automatic 
weapons  and  counter  attack ;  and  organization  in  greater  depth  will  again  be 
denwided. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  defender  be  solely  to  delay  the  attacker  and  not  to  seek  a 
decision,  a  shallow  di>tribtili()n,  affording  a  good  field  for  frontal  fire  at  medium 
and  long  ranges,  will  be  appnipriatc.  Often  lltr  defense  will  consist  of  a  single 
line  of  riflemen  and  automatic  weapons,  in  a  terrain  affording  a  wide  field  for 
frontal  fire.  Such  dispositions  will  be  especially  characteriilic  of  delaying  and  rear 
(nrd  actions  in  mobile  warfare. 


We  thus  see  that,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  attack  (whether  or  not  accom- 
panied by  a  heaip^  artillery  Itombardment ) ;  the  nature  of  the  terrain  (whether  or 
not  affonling  a  favorable  field  for  frontal  fire) ;  and  the  mission  of  the  defender 


(wbetber  or  not  he  seek>  a  deiisiim)  ;  ilie  defensive  organization  may  vary  from 
a  wifk  line  delivering  frontal  lire,  to  a  {X)»ition  or  several  successive  positions, 
ananized  in  great  depth  and  cajialile  of  resistance  throughout  that  depth.  (See 
Field  Engineering,  also  Plate  35.) 

Id  any  case  ttw  defender  will  avail  him>elf  of  frontal  fire  to  the  extent  tbal 
coadilians  permit.    But  inasmuch  as  f«>g  or  darkiKss  or  u\  cK«c\v\«  TtJK\t«^\A.Tn^ 
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may  enable  the  attacking  infantry  to  approach  cl^  1o  or  actually  reach  the  de- 
fender's position,  reliance  in  a  decisive  action  should  never  be  placed  upon  frontal 
fire  alone,  however  favorable  the  conditions,  and  organization  in  greatet-  or  less 
depth  will  be  called  for,  with  an  active  defense  by  counter  attack. 

To  recapitulate  then,  organization  in  depth  is  characteristic  of  stabilized  warfare 
involving  close  contact  of  the  opposing  forces  and  intensive  artillery  fire,  terrain 
unfavorable  for  frontal  fire,  and  decisive  actions.  A  shallower  organization  is 
characteristic  of  open  warfare  in  which  intensive  artillery  fire  is  lacking,  terrain 
especially  favorable  for  frontal  fire,  and  actions  in  which  a  decision  is  not  sought 

In  all  cases  the  defender  will  strengthen  his  position  by  works  flf  Md  fortification 
to  the  extent  that  time  and  facilities  permit,  and  the  situation  warrants. 

Dispositions  of  the  Battalion  in  Defense. 

The  combat  unit,  in  defense,  as  in  attack,  is  the  infantry  battalion.  Its  organia- 
tion  and  armament  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  attack.  Titj 
remain  unchanged  in  the  defense. 

Centers  of  resistance.  The  battle  position  on  a  defensive  front  is  garrisoned  by  a 
certain  number  of  "  front  line  battalions."  Each  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of  a 
definite  portion  of  the  front,  which  is  called  the  battalion  sub-sector.  The  width  of 
tfiis  sector  may  vary  from  about  600  yards  to  about  1600  yards  or  more  in  some  cases, 
according  to  the  terrain,  the  situation,  etc.,  800  to  rooc  yards  being  about  an  average. 
The  battalion  is  deployed  in  depth,  that  is  from  front  to  rear,  the  area  occufuci] 
being  called  its  center  of  resistance. 

Combat  and  reserve  echelons.  Within  its  center  of  resistance  the  front  line 
battalion  is  disposed  in  two  echelons  called  the  combat  and  reserve  echelons.  These 
correspond  to  similar  echelons  in  the  attack.  The  combat  echelon  is  charged  wid) 
the  duty  of  garrisoning  the  small  tactical  areas  in  the  forward  part  of  the  battalion 
area,  which  meet  the  shock  of  the  attacker's  onslaught.  The  reserve  echelon  is 
held  mobile  in  rear  of  the  combat  echelon,  on  the  line  of  battalion  reserves,  for 
reinforcement,  and  especially  for  counter  attack  against  any  enemy  who  may 
penetrate  the  area  defended  by  the  battalion.  The  trains,  kitchens,  battalion  aid 
station,  etc.,  are  established  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battalion  reserves,  as  in  attack. 
(See  Plate  27.) 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  the  combat  and 
reserve  echelons  each  consist  of  a  number  of  complete  companies.  A  typical  distri- 
bution would  be  two  rifle  companies  in  the  combat  echelon  and  one  in  reserve,  H 
the  front  to  be  held  is  narrow  or  the  field  for  frontal  fire  restricted,  one  company  only 
may  be  placed  in  the  combat  echelon  and  the  other  two  held  in  reserve.  This 
would  be  exceptional. 

The  machine  gun  company  may  be  held  intact,  but  will  usually  be  distributed 
throughout  the  combat  echelon,  as  described  in  detail  in  the  course  in  FieW 
Engineering. 

Strong  points.  Combat  groups.  Tliat  portion  of  the  battalion  center  of  resistanre 
occupied  by  the  combat  echelon  is  further  divided  into  sub-sectors  and  areas 
assigned  to  the  rifle  companies  of  the  combat  echelon.  These  areas  are  known  as 
strong  points.  Each  slnmg  point  consists  of  two  or  more  small  areas  garrisoned  for 
passive  defense  and  known  as  combat  groups,  and  a  small  mobile  support  for  rein- 
forcement and  local  counter  attack.  A  combat  group  usually  resists  by  fire  alone. 
but  may  include  a  small  support  for  reinforcement  and  even  for  counter  attack. 

These  varinus  defensive  areas  are  adjusted  to  the  terrain  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  defending  their  own  fronts  and  flanks,  supporting  adjacent  areas  and 
coveruig  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  terrain.  The  garrison  of  each  ares,  small 
or  large,  is  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  that  area. 

Typical  lines  of  a  defensive  position.  The  combat  groups  are  usually  diffiosed 
in  two  lines,  known  as  the  firing  line  and  support  line,  and  these,  wiUi  the  boe  of 
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battalxm  reserves,  constitute  the  essential  lines  of  a  typical  center  of  resistance. 
The  mobile  supports  of  the  companies  in  the  combat  echelon  are  usually  held  on  or 
near  the  line  of  supports.     (See  Field  Engineering.) 

Unless  there  be  good  observation  from  the  firing  line,  a  line  of  observation  is 
estmUished  in  advance  of  the  position.  It  is  occupied  by  lookouts  or  small  out- 
gnards. 

The  Outpost  Position. 

If  there  be  an  outpost  position  in  front  of  the  battle  position  as  a  screen  for  the 
btter.  the  latter  units  (r^ment  and  brigade)  will  habitually  be  deployed  over 
both  positions,  that  is  they  will  furnish  the  garrisons  for  both  the  outpost  and  battle 
positions.  The  smaller  units,  from  the  battalion  inclusive  down,  are  deployed  in 
one  position  or  the  other,  but  seldom  in  both.  If,  however,  the  outpost  consists 
simply  of  a  line  of  observing  groups  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  battle  position, 
these  groups  may  be  furnished  from  the  reserve  companies  of  the  battalions  holding 
the  battle  position,  from  the  supports  of  the  companies  in  the  combat  echelon,  or 
even  from  the  front  line  platoons. 

Garrisom  of  the  outpost.  The  garrison  of  the  outpost  position,  if  such  there  be, 
should  be  of  a  strength  appropriate  to  the  mission  of  the  outpost.  If  it  be  decided 
to  offer  a  detenninecl  resistance  in  the  outpost  with  the  intention  of  slowing  up  the 
attack  before  it  reaches  the  battle  position,  the  outpost  should  be  strongly  garrisoned 
and  should  include  machine  guns  and  other  auxiliary  weapons.  If  the  mission  of 
the  outpost  be  solely  that  of  screening  the  battle  position  from  hostile  observation, 
patrols  and  raiding  parties,  its  garrison  would  include  only  small  groups  of  infantry 
with  perhaps  a  few  machine  guns,  and  its  distance  in  front  of  the  battle  position 
would  be  less. 

On  a  stabilized  front  the  outpost  position  will  frequently  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  enemy. 

Defenjivt  dispositions  independent  of  field  fortifications.  It  will  be  noted  that 
all  of  these  dispositions  are  independent  of  any  works  of  field  fortification,  though 
ooC  of  the  terrain.  The  dispositions  of  troops  having  been  effected,  their  positions 
are  strengthened  by  works  of  field  fonification  to  the  extent  that  the  situation 
dcnttnds  or  time  and  facilities  permit. 

The  details  of  location  of  the  various  areas  and  lines  are  covered  in  the  course 
in  Field  Fortification,  and  are  indicatt-d  in  diagrammatic  form  in  I'lalcs  21  and  35. 

Summary  of  the  Dlapositions  of  a  Front  Line  Battalion  in  Defense. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  forward  or  combat  portion  of  a  defensive  position  is 
ordinarily  held  by  a  number  of  battalions  deployed  in  line  abreast  of  each  other. 
Each  such  battalion  is  in  two  echclvns,  comliat  and  rescr\-e,  or  holding  and  counter 
attack ;  each  including  one  or  more  complete  rifle  comftanics.  I^ach  contitany  in  the 
from  line  or  combat  echelon,  is  likewise  disi>o^cd  in  two  cctielcm^,  comltai  and  sup- 
port, each  consisting  usually  of  one  or  more  complete  platitons.  The  platfKins  in  the 
combat  echelon  of  tbe  front  line  companies  are  each  assigned  as  garris'in>  to  one 
at  more  combat  groups.  They  may  be  em|ilr)ycd  entirely  in  fussive  defense,  or  a 
platoon  may  hold  not  to  exceed  one  section  as  a  mobile  support  for  reinforcement 
and  even  for  counter  attack. 

Dependit^  upon  the  terrain  and  the  tactical  situation  the  comliat  echelon  of 
the  front  line  com|anies  may  consist  of  one  or  generally  two  lines  of  defended  areas 
or  combat  group",  called  the  firing  line  and  the  su{>port  line.  The  mobile  supports 
of  tbe  company  arc  held  on  or  slightly  in  rear  of  itie  siip|)ort  line.  Thus  a  front 
liDC  platoon  deploys  in  one  or  two  lines,  a  front  line  company  in  two  lines,  and 
a  fnnt  line  battalion  in  three  lines — in  addition  to  a  line  of  nbser\-ation  in  front  of 
tbe  firing  line,  if  such  be  established. 
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Locating  the  target  and  applying  fire.  If  the  enemy  opens  fire  the  acotits  hah, 
take  cover,  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  points  from  which  the  fire  comes.  Tbcy 
work  their  way  forward  to  a  favorable  position  for  observation  and  open  fire  with 
tracer  bullets,  thus  indicating  the  enemy's  position. 

The  scouts  of  each  squad,  in  taking  a  position  favorable  for  the  development  of 
fire,  will  cover  a  front  approximately  equal  to  the  deployed  frontage  of  the  squad. 
As  the  rest  of  the  squad  reaches  the  tiring  position  the  scouts  point  out  to  them  the 
location  of  the  target. 

In  order  to  apply  fire  to  the  target  as  promptly  as  possible  the  platoon  leader  must 
select  the  firing  position  and  determine  how  to  reach  it. 

If  there  be  no  scouts  out  and  fire  is  suddenly  opened  on  the  platoon,  the  meo  drop 
to  the  ground,  take  cover,  locate  the  target  and  open  fire.  A  signal  of  the  range, 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  target,  and  the  signal  to  open  fire,  will  usually  be 
the  only  orders  possible  in  this  case.  As  a  rule  the  section  leaders  and  the  tnen  wiD 
know  where  the  target  is  as  well  as  the  platoon  leader — the  enemy  himself  having 
indicated  the  position  by  opening  fire. 

When  the  scouts  are  in  front  and  a  situation  develops,  the  platoon  leader  most 
decide  whether  he  will  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  scouts,  or  whether  he  will 
commence  the  fire  action  from  a  locality  farther  to  the  rear.  The  questions  in  this 
case  are  whether  the  position  held  by  the  scouts  is  a  good  initial  fire  position,  and 
whether  the  leading  section  can  probably  reach  it  under  cover  of  the  terrain  and 
the  fire  of  the  scouts.  If  the  answer  to  either  be  no,  it  will  be  necessary  to  estaUish 
fire  superiority  from  some  position  in  rear  before  advancing. 

If  the  line  of  the  scouts  is  to  be  occupied  the  platoon  leader  might  order  the  leader 
of  the  1st  (or  leading)  section:  "On  the  line  of  scouts  reform,"  indicating  the 
line.  He  may  also  give  him  the  location  of  the  target  and  the  range,  if  these  are 
known  to  him.  As  the  scouts  will  be  firing,  the  section  will  open  fire  upon  arriving 
on  the  line,  or  in  ca^e  they  advance  as  individuals  each  will  open  fire  on  his  arrival 
on  the  line,  thus  gradually  building  up  covering  fire  for  the  remainder  of  the  section. 
If  the  platoon  leader  has  not  designated  the  target  this  will  be  pointed  out  by  the 
scouts  as  the  section  forms  up  abreast  of  them.  If  the  section  leader  be  not  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  platoon  leader,  the  latter's  signal,  "  Forward,"  pointing  to 
the  line  of  scouts,  will  usually  be  sufficient.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  platoon  leader 
to  call  the  section  leader  to  him,  and  give  him  such  orders  as  he  deems  necessary. 
These  orders  might  be  as  follows :  "  On  line  of  scouts  reform,  range,  600  yards 
(meaning  from  the  fire  position).  Position  outlined  by  tracers,  extending  from 
stone  house  to  fence  on  right.  Questions  ?  Move  out."  The  platoon  leader  may 
also  cause  a  member  of  his  headquarters  (a  runner)  to  outline  the  target  with  tracer 
bullets,  to  supplement  the  information  furnished  by  the  scouts. 

Ordinarily  the  manner  of  moving  forward  to  the  position  will  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  section  leader.  If  the  platoon  leader  considers  it  necessary  to  prescribe 
this  he  may  order  (or  signal).  "  By  squad  (or  section)  rush,  on  line  of  scouts, 
reform,"  or  "  By  infiltration,  on  line  of  scouts,  reform." 

If  the  position  occupied  by  the  scouts  is  not  a  good  fire  position  for  the  section, 
or  if  the  volume  of  the  enemy's  fire  or  the  lack  of  cover  indicates  an  improbability 
of  the  section  being  able  to  reach  the  position,  the  platoon  leader  must  have  fire 
opened  over  the  heads  nf  the  scouts  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  section,  or 
one  which  it  will  be  able  to  reach.  The  orders  in  this  case  would  be  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  the  position  to  lie  occupied  being  designated. 

The  scouts  must  be  trained  to  take  cover  so  as  to  permit  fire  over  their  heads 
without  danger  to  themselves. 

SuptTfision  and  direclion  of  fire  and  movement.  Having  initiated  the  fire  fight 
the  platoon  leader  supervises  the  subsequent  fire  and  movement  of  the  platoon.  To 
do  this  he  occupies  a  position  from  which  he  can  observe: 

a.  The  enemy. 

b.  The  leading  section. 

/.   To  insure  its  correct  application  of  fire. 
^.  To  regulate  its  movements. 
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c.  The  rcmr  section. 

I.  To  see  that  it  occupies  the  best  available  cover  at  a  proper  distance  in  rear 
of  the  leading  section,  up  to  the  time  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  it. 

He  moves  his  command  post  whenever  necessary. 

The  leader  should  note  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  both  the  enemy  and  his  own  com- 
mand, and  be  able  to  sense  when  he  has  such  fire  superiority  as  to  justify  an  advance. 

The  action  having  opened,  the  leading  section  should  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  without  waiting  for  the  organizations  on  its  flanks.  If  the  pliloon  leader 
bclie\'rs  that  the  section  is  able  to  move  forward  and  the  section  l^der  does  not 
move,  he  will  order  him  to  do  so. 

The  order  may  be  simply,  "  Forward,"  or  it  may  direct  the  section  I<^der  where 
and  how  to  move,  as  "  To  that  ridge.    Advance  by  squad  rushes." 

Employment  of  the  support  section.  Another  situation  will  be  presented  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  1st  section  cannot  advance,  by  reason  of  lack  of  fire 
superiority.  This  may  be  apparent  at  the  outset  or  may  develop  at  a  later  stage  of 
ihe  action.  The  problem  presented  to  the  platt>oii  leader  is  ti)  decide  when,  where  and 
how  he  can  l>est  employ  his  support  section  to  forward  the  movement  of  the  platoon. 

Having  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  support  section  the  leader  will 
usually  seek  means  for  enveloping  the  enemy's  position,  as  this  will  ordinarily  be 
the  most  effective  manner  of  employing  the  section.  He  studies  the  terrain  to  find 
a  favorable  position  from  which  the  section  can  apply  its  fire  to  the  target  to  good 
advantage,  usually  from  the  flank  or  obliquely,  and  thus  assist  the  leading  section  in 
gaining  fire  superiority  and  advancing.  It  is  desirable  also  that  this  position  be  one 
from  which  an  assault  is  practicable,  or  from  which  an  assault  position  may  be 
reached.  The  platoon  leader  also  decides  upon  the  best  covered  route  to  the  position 
seJected.    (See  Plate  20.) 

The  orders  to  carry  out  the  plan  decided  upon  are  best  issued  verbally  to  the 
section  kader.  For  example :  The  platoon  leader  might  dispatch  a  runner  with 
this  order:  "To  SeiT^nt  A  (leader  of  2nd  section)  report  to  me  here."  The 
section  leader  having  reported  he  orders : 

"  Enemy  infantry  fire  from  the  farm  and  machine  gun  (ire  from  the  woods  are 
holding  up  the  advance  of  our  ist  section.  It  will  continue  to  fire  from  its  present 
))o«i(ion.  lead  the  2nd  section  up  that  draw  (pointing),  find  a  good  position  near 
the  head  i>(  it,  ami  attack  the  farm  with  fire.  When  A  Co  ((ki  the  rii;hl)  has  put 
nut  the  machine  guns  in  the  woods  (pointing),  we  will  ad\'ance  on  the  farm.  Ques- 
tions?   Move  fast." 

If  it  is  not  itrarticable  In  Rive  the  orders  direct  to  the  section  leader  they  may  be 
given  to  the  platoon  sergeant,  who  will  ordinarily  be  with  the  platoon  leader  after 
the  fire  fight  has  opened.  The  pbtoon  sergeant  will  then  direct  the  operatinns  of 
the  2nd  section.  He  will  not  lead  it  in  person.  lie  will  l)e  able,  however,  to  transmit 
and  cxi'lain  the  order  of  the  platoon  leader  better  than  a  ninner.  If  it  he  ncie-sary 
to  send  a  nmner  care  should  be  tikcn  that  he  thorouRhly  understands  the  me^sace. 
The  platoon  leader  will  point  nut  the  localities  he  refers  to.  and  will  cau»e  the  runner 
to  repeat  the  message.  Unless  he  has  great  confidence  in  his  nmner  it  will  l»e  l>etler 
(o  "ettd  a  written  message  to  the  section  leader.  The  manner  in  which  the  section 
carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  platoon  leader  will  ix  a  te^t  of  tlie  training  of  the 
teclion  and  ils  leader. 

It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the  platoon  leader  to  personally  command  a  srction 
during  the  fire  fight.  He  is  responsible  for  the  leading  of  his  entire  platoon,  and  he 
does  it  by  directing  and  supervising  the  operations  of  the  two  sections. 

I'pon  receiving  the  foregoing  orders  the  leader  of  the  support  seciii-n  will  ordi- 
narily doignalc  4  to  C>  scouts,  under  a  leader,  to  precede  the  section  and  reccinnoitcr 
in  the  UMi.ll  ninniicr.  The  set'tiim  le.idcr  will  explain  the  nnneuvt-r  to  the  senior 
scout,  he  will  point  out  the  |M>si(inn  of  the  target  and  (he  other  elements  (if  any)  that 
are  attacking  it,  he  will  tell  the  scouts  whether  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is  fire  or 
immediate  assault,  and  will  indicate  the  general  route  to  the  ^otAVvtm. 
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The  orders  of  the  section  leader  might  take  the  following  f onn :    "  Scouts  and 

non-commissioned  officers  here The  enemy  in  the  farm  and  the  woods 

yonder  (pointing)  are  holding  up  our  advance.  The  ist  section  will  continue  to  fire 
from  its  present  position.  We  will  move  up  that  ravine,  and  attack  the  farm  with 
fire,  from  the  head  of  the  ravine.  Jones,  take  charge  of  the  scouts  and  precede  the 
advance.  I  will  follow  you  at  40  yards  (the  movement  is  through  a  wood).  Ques- 
tions?   Move  out." 

The  senior  scout  forms  his  men  as  a  patrol,  with  one  in  rear  to  transmit  sigmb  to 
the  section  leader.  They  move  out,  utilizing  such  cover  as  is  available,  and  observing 
to  front  and  flank  to  guard  the  section  against  surprise.  Moving  as  far  up  the  draw 
and  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  without  being  discovered  from  the  fann,  Jones  selects 
a  suitable  fire  position  whose  extent  is  equal  to  the  deployed  front  of  the  section. 
Here  the  scouts  lie  down  and  wait  for  the  section  to  jom  them.  They  do  not  open 
fire  on  the  farm,  as  its  position  is  quite  plain,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  fire  of  the 
section  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy.  Jones  points  out  the  position  to  the 
section  leader  as  the  latter  arrives.  The  duty  of  the  scouts  is  to  cover  the  advance  of 
the  section,  guarding  it  against  surprise,  to  select  the  best  available  route,  and  to 
select  and  outline  (by  occupying)  a  position  as  close  as  possible  to  the  enemy  witboot 
being  discovered  by  him. 

The  section,  in  section  column,  or  squad  columns,  follows  the  scouts.  The  sec- 
tion leader  orders  each  squad  as  it  approaches  the  firing  position :  "  Form  on  line  of 
scouts.  Fire  at  will."  Or  if  he  wishes  to  withhold  his  fire  until  the  section  is  in 
line;  "  Commence  firing  at  my  signal."  If  the  position  is  one  for  assault  he  woald 
order ;  "  Form  on  line  of  scouts.    Prepare  to  assault." 

Further  Duties  of  the  Platoon  Leader. 

Having  committed  both  his  sections  to  action  the  platoon  leader  is  confronted 
durit^  the  continuance  of  the  action,  with  the  problems  of  reconnaissance,  contact 
and  intercommunication,  supervision  of  fire  and  movement,  security,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  his  neighbors.    He  selects  posts  of  command  from  which  he  can  observe : 

a.  The  enemy,  both  his  own  targets  and  other  hostile  elements. 

b.  His  two  sections : 

1.  To  insure  their  correct  application  of  fire, 

2.  To  regulate  their  movements,  if  necessary, 

c.  The  units  on  his  flanks. 

He  changes  his  command  post  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements. 

He  observes  the  effect  of  fire,  both  his  own  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and  judges 
when  fire  superiority  is  attained  and  maintained.  He  maintains  contact  with  com- 
pany headquarters. 

In  addition  to  personal  reconnaissance  the  leader  utilizes  his  runners  as  aids. 
especially  in  observation  to  the  flanks,  and  of  supporting  troops  in  rear.  The 
runners  act  also  as  messengers  and  connecting  files.  They  should  be  able  at  all 
times  to  advise  the  leader  as  to  the  situation  of  the  units  they  are  detailed  to  observe. 

The  platoon  leader  should  be  equipped  with  field  glasses  of  at  least  six  power. 
With  these  he  will  ordinarily  be  able  to  study  the  terrain  and  the  positions  indicated 
by  the  scouts  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  is  possible  with  the  naked  eye.  He 
will  be  able  to  perceive  details  of  the  enemy's  defensive  organization,  such  as  n  * ' 
gun  emplacements,  trenches  and  obstacles. 

By  estimating  the  range  and  measuring  the  angular  extent  of  a  hostile  p> 
its  front  in  yards  may  be  determined.  Example :  Range  600  vards,  front  2  fillers 
or  too  mils  (1/20  times  range  times  1/50  times  number  of  mils,  equals  frontage  in 
yards;  or  600/20  times  100/50  equals  60  yards). 

From  such  calculations,  from  his  study  of  the  terrain  and  hostile  defenses  through 
his  glasses,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  organization,  equipment  utd 
tactics,  the  platoon  leader  estimates  the  probable  strength  of  the  enemy,  including 
M^  strength  of  his  supports,  and  the  probable  diflicullies  in  capturing  the  position- 
7}^  nature  and  volume  of  the  enemy's  fire  w\\\  be  a  lurWvei  Xt^VninQa  q(  Ius  itralglh. 
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Wbenner,  in  die  platoon  leader's  judgment,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  forward 
■Dovctnent,  atxl  his  section  leaders  do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  he  orders  them  to  do 
so.  He  should  be  especially  on  the  alert  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  the  fire  pro- 
tectioD  iffordcd  by  the  accompanying  weapons  (machine  guns,  light  mortars,  one- 
pottnden  and  3-iDch  field  pieces)  whether  this  fire  be  directed  at  his  own  target,  or 
some  other  eloneat  of  the  enemy  which  is  firing  on  his  platoon.  By  constant  obser- 
vation and  attention  be  will  often  be  able  to  foresee  when  this  fire  protection  will  be 
most  effective,  and  can  thus  prepare  in  advance  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  may 
be  only  a  fleeting  opportunity  to  move  forward.  For  example,  if  he  sees  a  light 
mortar  adjusting  its  nre  on  a  machine  gun  which  is  holding  up  his  advance,  he  can 
judge  when  the  shells  will  begin  to  fall  on  the  target. 

The  Asuult. 

The  platoon  leader  must  decide  when  his  attack  has  reached  a  position  from  which 
an  as-iiault  on  the  cneinv  will  probably  be  successful.  This  is  Uie  critical  moment, 
the  culmination  of  the  fire  attack,  and  the  ability  to  sense  when  it  has  arrived  will  be 
a  supreme  test  of  the  platoon  leader's  judgment.  One  or  two  automatic  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  determined  men  have  often  checked  an  assault  which  had  only  50  yards  to 
cover.  A  number  of  considerations  enter  into  the  decision :  The  physical  condition 
of  his  own  troops,  their  position,  the  degree  of  fire  superiority  established,  the  nature 
of  the  terrain,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  his  defenses, 
inrhiding  obstacles. 

tf  the  platoon  is  in  good  physical  condition  (not  exhausted),  if  it  has  greater 
strength  and  marked  fire  superiority  over  the  enemy,  and  if  the  terrain,  including  the 
defen^i^'e  works  of  the  enemy,  presents  no  serious  obstacle  to  movement,  the  platoon 
should  be  able  to  advance  in  a  single  swift  rush  over  50  to  100  yards  distance,  close 
with  and  overcome  the  enemy. 

If  the  terrain  does  not  permit  of  rapid  movement,  or  if  the  assault  must  be 
bunched  from  a  position  100  tp  200  yards  distant  from  the  enemy,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conduct  it  in  a  more  deliberate  manner,  using  marching  fire  of  all  weapons  to 
cover  the  movement.  In  marching  fire  riflemen  halt  and  fire  aimed  shots  from  the 
shoulder.  Automatic  riflemen  fire  directed  shots  covering  the  hostile  position,  their 
pieces  supported  at  the  hip  by  the  slings  passing  over  their  shoulders.  Rifle  grena- 
diers may  remain  in  position,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing  troops.  If  the 
platoon  is  well  supported  by  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons,  or  if  the  enemy  is 
Doticeably  weakening,  an  assault  thus  delivered  will  often  be  successful,  even  from 
a  di^^nre  of  200  to  250  yards. 

Having  derided  that  the  moment  for  the  assault  is  at  hand  the  leader  must  decide 
whether  to  charge  simultaneously  with  both  sections  or  whether  to  assault  with  one 
sertion.  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  other.  Generally  the  former  method  (a  simul- 
toneous  charge)  will  give  the  more  decisive  results. 

If  the  assault  is  made  by  the  entire  platoon  the  leader  should  personally  lead  it. 
If  it  is  made  by  one  section  only,  circumstances  such  as  the  positions  of  the  two 
platoons,  or  the  leader's  own  position,  will  decide  whether  he  shall  lead  the  charge, 
or  whether  he  can  best  control  the  assault  by  remaining  with  the  other  section  to 
employ  it  in  meeting  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

An  men  fix  bayonets.  Just  before  the  assault  there  should  be  a  sudden  burst  of 
fire.  The  platoon  leader  signals,  "  Fire  faster,"  thus  increasing  his  volume  of  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  notice  to  his  trained  platoon  that  the  assault  is  imminent. 
Selecting  a  position  in  which  he  can  be  seen  by  most  of  his  men,  and  c«-pccially  by 
hia  subordinate  leaders,  the  platoon  leader  moves  through  the  firing  line,  and  l^ 
lifnd,  order  and  personal  example  initiates  the  assault. 

Reorganization. 

The  assault  necessiarilv  results  in  more  or  less  confusion  and  disor^nitation  in 

ibc  altacking  troops.    At  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  chat%«  'wVw\v  ^v&w  "te*. 
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platoon  in  possession  of  its  immediate  objective,  it  must  be  halted,  unless  there  is  a 
section  still  intact  and  ready  to  continue  the  advance. 

Prompt  counter  attack  on  an  enemy  who  has  penetrated  the  position  is  Ae  rule 
in  an  organized  and  active  defense.  The  most  favorable  time  for  such  an  attack  is 
while  the  enemy  is  still  in  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  assault.  Accordin^y 
the  prompt  reoi^anization  of  his  command  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
difficult  duties  of  the  leader  of  an  assaulting  platoon. 

The  platoon  leader  at  once  selects  the  localities  where  the  sections  are  to  refmin. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  section  and  squad  leader  to  reassemble  his  own  command. 

I'he  platoon  leader  takes  steps  to  protect  the  reorganization  and  guard  against 
counter  attack  by  posting  covermg  groups  where  they  can  prevent  a  counter  attack, 
or  at  least  give  warning  of  and  delay  the  enemy's  advance.  These  groups  should 
preferably  consist  of  scouts  and  automatic  riflemen,  but  often  the  leader  must 
utilize  the  first  men  he  can  bring  under  control.  A  few  automatic  rifies  with  the 
covering  groups  will  give  them  sufBcient  fire  power  to  check  any  spontaneous 
advance  of  the  enemy,  or  to  break  up  anything  less  than  an  organized  and  deter- 
mined attack. 

As  soon  as  a  section  has  been  reorganized  the  platoon  leader  moves  it  to  the  line 
of  the  covering  groups,  or  disposes  it  in  a  temporary  defensive  position  somewhat  in 
rear,  taking  advantage  of  any  facilities  which  the  terrain  affords,  and  providing  for 
protection  to  the  front  and  to  both  flanks.  If  the  assault  is  made  by  a  sii^Ie  section 
the  other  is  promptly  moved  to  a  position  where  it  can  cover  the  reorganization,  and 
if  possible  fire  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  command,  the  platoon  leader  pro- 
ceeds to  check  and  verify  the  reorganization  effected  by  his  subordinates,  as  follows: 

a.  He  checks  the  subordinate  leaders.  He  sees  that  each  section  and  each  squad  has 
a  leader  and  a  second  in  command. 

b.  He  checks  the  reorganized  squads.  He  sees  that  each  squad  includes  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  a  complete  fighting  unit.  These  iiKlude,  besides  a  leader  and 
second  in  command,  at  least  one  scout,  an  automatic  rifleman,  and  a  rifle  grenadier. 
If  by  reason  of  casualties,  any  squad  does  not  include  all  these  elements,  he  breaks 
it  up  and  assigns  the  men  to  vacant  positions  in  other  squads,  which  they  are 
qualified  to  fill. 

c.  He  checks  equipment.  He  sees  that  each  squad  includes  an  automatic  rifle 
and  a  grenade  discharger.  He  sees  that  ammunition,  including  the  ammunitioa  of 
the  dead  and  wounded,  is  properly  distributed,  and  that  automatic  rifle  magaxioes 
are  refilled. 

d.  He  checks  the  casualties,  noting  the  number  of  men  missii^. 

Having  completed  this  inspection  the  platoon  leader  details  a  few  of  the  men  he 
can  best  spare  (slightly  wounded  or  exhausted),  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  Ac 
rear.  Usually  two  men  will  be  sufficient.  He  makes  report  of  the  situation  to  his 
company  commander ;  this  report  may  be  carried  back  by  the  senior  man  with  the 
prisoners. 

Having  completed  these  duties  the  platooa  leader  prepares  to  continue  the  advance, 
or  to  consolidate  and  hold  the  ground  won. 

Security.  The  measures  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  platoon  during  the  fire 
fight  are  included  in  those  already  discussed.  They  consist  essentially  of  proper 
formations,  continuous  reconnaissance,  intercommunication  and  contact. 

The  platoon  will  ordinarily  have  little  difficulty  in  defending  its  own  front,  except 
when  temporarily  disorganized  after  the  assault. 

The  greater  danger  is  of  course  to  be  apprehended  from  the  flanks.  These  wfll 
usually  be  protected  by  neighboring  units,  so  long  as  they  are  abreast  of  the  pbtOOO, 
and  contact  is  maintained.  If  the  platoon  has  pushed  far  ahead  of  its  t — *■* — 
on  either  flank,  or  if  contact  has  been  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fpp  r 
wrong  direction  of  advance,  or  because  of  intervening  features  of  the  I 
special  measures  must  he  adopted  (or  security.    So  \an%  «s  one  sectioo  foDmn  » 
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rear  of  the  other,  it  affords  protection  for  the  flanks  of  the  leading  section,  for  it 
can  be  quickly  maneuvered  to  meet  the  attack.  When  both  sections  have  been  coni- 
tnitted  and  contact  with  adjacent  units  has  been  lost,  Hank  combat  patrols  of  from 
two  nien  to  a  squad,  should  be  sent  out.  These  afford  security  primarily  by  giving 
warning  of  any  danger  impending  on  the  flank,  thus  allowing  the  platoon  time  to 
prepare  to  meet  it.  These  patrols  will  also  offer  resistance  to  a  hostile  advance.  If 
the  patrol  includes  an  automatic  rifle  a  very  effective  resistance  should  be  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  under  his  own  control  the  platoon  leader  may,  in 
cntergency,  call  for  assistance.  Company  supports  and  battalion  reserves  are 
available  to  assist  the  assault  platoons ;  the  Are  of  accompanying  weapons  may  be 
effectively  employed  to  break  up  hostile  counter  attacks.  To  insure  such  support 
when  needed  the  platoon  leader  must  maintain  means  of  communication  to  the  rear. 

/Issisting  neighboring  units.  The  platoon  will  co-operate  to  assist  the  advance  of 
neighboring  units  as  far  as  practicable.  Usually  the  greatest  assistance  a  platoon 
can  afford  to  its  neighbors  will  be  a  rapid  and  continuous  advance,  which  will  keep 
the  enemy  within  the  platoon's  own  zone  of  action  so  busy  that  he  will  have  little  or 
no  opportunity  to  fire  on  neighboring  units.  As  the  defense  usually  relies  very 
brgdy  upon  cross  and  flanking  fire,  the  fire  resisUnce  which  opposes  the  advance 
of  any  platoon  will  often  come  from  a  position  outside  its  own  zone  of  action,  and 
which  it  cannot  itself  attack.  A  rapid  advatKe  by  any  platoon  also  breaks  down  the 
resistances  in  neighboring  zones  of  action  by  the  threat  against  their  flanks,  or  even 
Hinetimes  against  their  rear. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  an  assault  platoon  to  its  neighbors  will  usually  be 
limited  to  the  foregoing,  and  it  will  seldom  leave  its  zone  of  action  for  the  purpose. 
However,  in  exceptional  cases  advantage  may  be  taken  of  specially  favorable 
opportunities  for  attacks  against  the  flanks  of  hostile  positions  in  neighboring  zones 
of  action. 

Rrports  to  superior  commander.  An  important  duty  of  the  leaders  of  smaller 
units,  and  one  too  often  n^lected,  is  to  keep  their  superiors  advised  of  their  location 
and  situation.  In  order  to  intelligently  support  their  subordinates  the  higher  com- 
manders must  be  constantly  advised  as  to  what  is  going  on.  Personal  reconnaissance 
by  commanders  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  the  size  of  the  unit  increases.  In 
the  case  of  a  division,  for  example,  only  a  few  matters  of  special  imp<)rtance  can 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  the  commander.  Intelligence  personnel  of  the 
battalion  cannot  know  the  situaticm  of  a  platoon  as  well  as  the  platoon  leader  himself. 
The  latter  should  keep  his  company-  commander  advised.  The  latter  in  turn  advisc-i 
his  battalion  commander.  By  this  chain  of  information  the  division  conmiandcr 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  his  attack  to  the  front. 

Klaiters  of  s|>ecia1  importance  should  be  reported  as  si>on  as  possible,  which  will 
DHially  be  immediately.  Less  urgent  matters  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time,  or 
il  staled  intervals,  as  dailv- 

The  position  of  the  unit,  the  number  of  casuahies  it  has  suffered,  the  nature  of 
the  enemy's  resistance  and  the  state  of  the  ammunition  supply,  are  matters  in  whidi 
tfte  high  command  will  be  specially  interested. 

Note*. 
Practical  Exercise  4,  Offensive  Combat,  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  thi> 
lesson. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  subject  of  Offensive  Combat,  Practical  Exercises  6 
and  7,  Offensi\-e  Combat,  should  be  taken.  The  instructor  should  H"c  his  students 
ai  many  additional  similar  exercises  as  necessary  to  insure  a  thorough  practical 
graip  of  this  important  subject.  * 

Wien  weather  and  local  conditions  permit  a  numlter  of  these  exercises  shcnitd  be 
n  the  terrain. 


COMBAT. 
THE  DEFENSIVE. 

TWENTIETH  LESSON. 
DISPOSITIONS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  DEFENSE. 

The  general  principles  of  defensive  combat  and  the  tactical  methods  of  the 
defense  have  been  outlined  briefly  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  course. 

The  tactics  of  the  defense  are  treated  in  great  detail  in  the  early  lessons  of  the 
course  in  Field  Engineering,  and  in  the  lesson  on  conduct  of  fire  in  the.defcme,  in 
the  course  in  Musketry.  These  lessons  should  be  reviewed  as  a  preliminary  (o  or  in 
connection  with  the  further  study  of  defensive  tactics  which  follows. 

Methods  common  to  attack  and  defense.  Many  of  the  details  of  defensive  combat 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  attack ;  for  example  the  selection  of  command  posts,  the 
organization  of  message  centers,  the  use  of  runners  and  other  agents  of  communica- 
tion, etc.  Due  to  the  fact  that,  except  in  retreat,  the  force  remains  generaDy  sta- 
tionary, the  problems  of  supply  and  intercommunication  are  usually  easier  than  the 
corresponding  problems  of  the  attack.  A  more  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  tele- 
phone and  other  methods  involving  fixed  installations  and  of  pyrotechnics ;  but  for 
the  small  infantry  units  in  the  front  line  the  means  of  intercommunication  chiefly 
employed  are  the  same  as  in  the  attack,  t.  e.,  spoken  command,  signal  and  runners. 

The  employment  of  auxiliary  and  accompanying  weapons,  except  machine  gnos, 
is  in  general  the  same  in  defense  as  in  attack.  Accompanying  guns  from  the  artulay 
are  used  for  close  defense,  as  anti-tank  weapons,  and  to  support  counter  attacks. 

Machine  guns  constitute  a  most  important  element  of  the  defense.  Their  employ- 
ment is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering  and  later  in  the  present 
course. 

Influence  of  Organization  on  Defensive  Tactics. 

Organization  is  based  primarily  on  the  requirements  of  offensive  combat,  and  has 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  that  subject.  The  same  organization  serves  also 
for  the  defense;  the  relations  of  the  different  units,  their  leaders  and  staff,  the 
hierarchy  of  command,  the  weapons  and  equipment,  are  the  same  in  defense  as  in 
attack.  The  defense  in  fact  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  phase  of  combat,  and  not 
as  a  method  of  warfare  distinct  in  itself. 

Defensive  tactics  must  accordingly  conform  to  the  organization  in  force  at  tbe 
time.  The  defense  should  be  abandoned  and  the  attadc  restuned  whenever  tbe 
situation  warrants,  and  the  organization  cannot  be  changed  or  disrupted  to  meet  tbe 
special  needs  of  the  defense.  The  principle  of  the  int^rity  of  tactical  units  ai^dies 
to  defense  as  well  as  attack,  and  the  disruption  of  units  or  the  s^egation  of  speoil- 
tsts,  such  as  automatic  riflemen  or  rifle  grenadiers  in  groups,  is  prohibited.  Squads. 
sections,  platoons,  etc.,  should  act  as  units  under  their  proper  commanders.  Tactical 
unity  is  almost  as  important  in  defense  as  in  attack. 

Relation  of  Field  Fortification  to  the  Defense. 
The  study  of  Field  Fortification  which  precedes  defensive  tactics,  should  give  tbe 
student  no  false  ideas  as  to  the  iniporlance  of  that  subject.  A  proper  defensi%-c 
organization  is  based  not  upon  works  of  field  fortification,  but  upon  a  proptr  distri- 
bution of  troops  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  of  defensive  combat. 
The  works  of  field  fortification  are  an  accessory  device  to  increase  the  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  troops  occupying  them.  They  should  conform  to  tbe  dist 
of  troops,  and  not  the  reverse.  Even  where  defensive  works  are  already  in  e 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  the  distribution  of  troops,  but  if  i 
should  be  altered  to  conform  thereto.  Works  of  defense  serve 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  troops  or  to  decrease  the  numbers  required.  If  totd- 
ligently  used,  therefore,  works  of  field  fortification  add  to  the  mobiuty  ind  inililiw 
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of  the  defense  by  providing  stronger  reserves.    If  not  intelligently  used  fortifications 
may  merely  tie  the  defender  to  the  ground,  depriving  him  of  his  initiative. 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  TROOPS  IN  DEFENSE. 
The  details  of  the  dispositions  of  troop*;  in  defense  will  of  course  vary  con- 
sideraUy  with  the  tactical  and  strategical  situation  and  with  the  terrain. 

Frontal  Fire  vs.  Organization  in  Depth. 

If  the  attacker  be  equipped  with  a  powerful  artillery,  plentifully  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  capable  of  executing  a  destructive  bomI»rdmen(,  the  defender  must 
conceal  hii  dispositions  and  distribute  his  troops  and  defensive' works  over  the  terrain 
to  evade  the  enects  of  such  bombardment.  In  particular  the  forward  portion  of  the 
defensive  zone  which  will  be  especially  subject  to  artillery  fire,  cannot  be  heavily 
manned.  The  defender  thus  has  recourse  to  distribution  or  organization  in  depth. 
With  the  forward  zone  thus  lightly  held  it  is  certain  to  be  penetrated  by  a  heavy 
attack,  which  must  be  resisted  by  cluse-in  defense,  in  all  directions  if  necessary,  and 
by  counter  attack — further  reasons  for  distribution  in  depth.  Such  dispositions  will 
be  especially  characteristic  of  stabilized  warfare,  which  permits  a  massing  of 
artillery. 

A  wide  field  of  fire  (to  the  front)  is  desirable.  But  its  advantages  may  be 
outweighed  by  other  considerations.  I  f  it  involves  undue  exposure  to  hostile  observa- 
tion,  causing  the  position  to  receive  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  it  may  be  better  to 
puiially  sacrifice  the  wide  field  of  fire  in  favor  of  a  position  with  a  mure  restricted 
field,  but  belter  protected  from  hostile  observation  and  fire.  The  sacrifice  of  frontal 
fire  is  compensated  by  an  effective  organization  for  the  development  of  oblique  and 
flanking  fire,  especially  by  the  automatic  weapons. 

If  the  attacker  be  poorly  equipped  with  artillery,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  operations 
is  such  that  a  massing  of  artillery-  for  a  preliminary  bombardment  is  impossible, 
there  will  be  less  occasion  for  distribution  in  depth.  In  this  case  the  defender  will 
occupy  a  zone  of  less  depth,  his  forward  defenses  may  be  and  wilt  be  more  heavily 
raanned.  and  he  will  endeavor  to  break  up  the  attack  by  a  strong  development  of 
frontal  fire  before  it  reaches  the  defended  zone.  .Such  dis|>ositions  will  be  especially 
diaracleristic  of  highly  mobile  warfare,  in  which  heavy  concentrations  of  artillery 
fire  are  impracticable. 

I  f  the  terrain  affords  a  wide  and  favorable  field  for  the  frontal  tire  of  the  defense, 
without  undue  exposure,  the  defender  will  strontfly  man  his  forward  lines  and 
endeavor  to  break  up  the  attack  by  frontal  tire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  field  of 
fire  is  greatly  restricted,  allowing  the  attacker  to  a|)nruarh  under  cover,  the  defender 
Binst  again  have  recourse  tn  close-in  defense,  including  flanking  fire  of  automatic 
weapons  and  counter  attack ;  and  orj^anizaiiun  in  greater  depth  will  again  be 
demanded. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  defender  l>c  s"lely  to  delay  the  attacker  and  not  to  seek  a 
decision,  a  shallow  di^trilnilinn,  affording  a  gtxNl  field  for  frontal  fire  at  medium 
and  loT%  ranges,  will  be  approjiriate.  Often  llic  defense  will  consist  of  a  single 
liae  of  riflemen  and  aulomalir  wenixms,  in  a  terrain  affording  a  wide  field  for 
frontal  fire.  SiKh  dispositions  will  be  especially  characteristic  of  delaying  and  rear 
gmrd  actions  in  mobile  warfare. 

We  thus  sec  that,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  attack  (whether  or  not  acccmt- 
panied  by  a  heavy  artillery  Ixmiliardnicntl  ;  the  nature  of  the  terrain  (whether  or 
not  affonjing  a  favorable  field  for  frontal  fire) ;  and  the  mission  of  the  defender 
(whether  or  not  he  seek-,  a  decision) :  the  defensive  organization  may  vary  from 
a  an^le  hne  delivering  frunial  tire,  to  a  {xt^itiiin  ur  several  successive  jiositions, 
OTfaaued  in  great  de|iih  and  cajiahlc  of  resistance  throughout  that  depth.  (See 
FmU  Engineering,  also  I'late  i;$.) 

In  any  case  the  defender  will  avail  himself  <if  frontal  fire  to  the  extent  that 
s  permit.    But  inasmuch  as  fog  or  darktKss  or  &tv  c^tKVw^  ^vJKvo^'Vbxtv^ 
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may  enable  the  attacking  infantry  to  approach  close  1o  or  actually  reach  the  de- 
fender's position,  reliance  in  a  decisive  action  should  never  be  placed  upon  frontal 
fire  alone,  however  favorable  the  conditions,  and  organization  in  greater  or  less 
depth  will  be  called  for,  with  an  active  defense  by  counter  attack. 

To  recapitulate  then,  organization  in  depth  is  characteristic  of  stabilized  warfare 
involving  close  contact  of  the  opposing  forces  and  intensive  artillery  fire,  terrain 
unfavorable  for  frontal  fire,  and  decisive  actions.  A  shallower  organization  it 
characteristic  of  open  warfare  in  which  intensive  artillery  fire  is  lacking,  terrain 
especially  favorable  for  frontal  fire,  and  actions  in  which  a  decision  is  not  sought 

In  all  cases  the  defender  will  strengthen  his  position  by  works^f  fuld  fortification 
to  the  extent  that  time  and  facilities  permit,  and  the  situation  warrants. 

Dispositions  of  the  Battalion  in  Defense. 

The  combat  unit,  in  defense,  as  in  attack,  is  the  infantry  battalion.  Its  organua- 
tton  and  armament  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  attack.  Tbc^ 
remain  unchanged  in  the  defense. 

Centers  of  resistance.  The  battle  position  on  a  defensive  front  is  earrisoned  by  a 
certain  number  of  "  front  line  battalions."  Each  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of  a 
definite  portion  of  the  front,  which  is  called  the  battalion  sub-sector.  The  width  of 
this  sector  may  vary  from  about  600  yards  to  about  1600  yards  or  more  in  some  cases, 
according  to  the  terrain,  the  situation,  etc.,  800  to  1000  yards  beii^  about  an  avenge. 
The  battalion  is  deployed  in  depth,  that  is  from  front  to  rear,  the  area  occupied 
beii^  called  its  center  of  resistance. 

Combat  and  reserve  echelons.  Within  its  center  of  resistance  the  front  line 
battalion  is  disposed  in  two  echelons  called  the  combat  and  reserve  echelons.  These 
correspond  to  similar  echelons  in  the  attack.  The  combat  echelon  is  charged  wtdi 
the  duty  of  garrisoning  the  small  tactical  areas  in  the  forward  part  of  the  battalion 
area,  which  meet  the  shock  of  the  attacker's  onslaught.  The  reserve  echdon  is 
held  mobile  in  rear  of  the  combat  echelon,  on  the  hne  of  battalion  reserves,  for 
reinforcement,  and  especially  for  counter  attack  against  any  enemy  who  may 
penetrate  the  area  defended  by  the  battalion.  The  trains,  kitchens,  battalion  aid 
station,  etc.,  are  established  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battalion  reserves,  as  in  attack. 
(See  Plate  27.) 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  the  combat  and 
reserve  echelons  each  consist  of  a  number  of  complete  companies.  A  typical  distri- 
bution would  be  two  rifle  companies  in  the  combat  echelon  and  one  in  reserve.  If 
the  front  to  be  held  is  narrow  or  the  field  for  frontal  fire  restricted,  one  company  only 
may  be  placed  in  the  combat  echelon  and  the  other  two  held  in  reserve.  This 
would  be  exceptional. 

The  machine  gun  company  may  be  held  intact,  but  will  usually  be  distributed 
throughout  the  combat  echelon,  as  described  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Fidd 
Engineering. 

Strong  points.  Combat  groups.  Tliat  portion  of  the  battalion  center  of  rrsistanre 
occupied  by  the  combat  echelon  is  further  divided  into  sub-sectors  and  areas 
assigned  to  the  rifle  companies  of  the  combat  echelon.  These  areas  are  known  as 
strong  points.  Each  strong  point  consists  of  two  or  more  small  areas  garrisoned  for 
passive  defense  and  known  as  combat  groups,  and  a  small  mobile  support  for  rein- 
forcement and  local  counler  attack.  A  comtat  group  usually  resists  by  fire  alooc. 
but  may  include  a  small  support  for  reinforcement  and  even  for  counter  attack. 

These  various  defensive  area.s  are  adjusted  to  the  terrain  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  defending  their  own  fronts  and  flanks,  supporting  adjacent  areas  and 
covering  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  terrain.  The  garrison  of  each  area,  nnill 
or  large,  is  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  that  area. 

Ty/>icai  lines  of  a  defensive  position.  The  combat  groups  are  usually  itiroowl 
in  two  lines,  known  as  the  firing  line  and  support  Vvta,  «tia  these,  with  die  hne  of 
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battalion  reservts,  constitute  the  easential  lines  of  a  typical  center  of  resistance. 
The  mobile  supports  of  the  companies  in  the  combat  echelon  are  usually  held  on  or 
near  the  line  of  supports.    (See  Field  Engineering.) 

Unless  there  be  good  observation  from  the  firing  line,  a  line  of  observation  is 
established  in  advance  of  the  position.  It  is  occupied  by  lookouts  or  small  out- 
goards. 

The  Outpost  Position. 

If  there  be  an  outpost  position  in  front  of  the  battle  position  as  a  screen  for  the 
latter,  the  larger  units  (regiment  and  brigade)  will  habitually  be  deployed  over 
both  positions,  that  is  they  will  furnish  the  garrisons  for  both  the  outpost  and  battle 
positions.  The  smaller  units,  from  the  battalion  inclusive  down,  are  deployed  in 
one  position  or  the  other,  but  seldom  in  both.  If,  however,  the  outpost  consists 
simply  of  a  line  of  observing  groups  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  battle  position, 
these  groups  may  be  furnished  from  the  reserve  companies  of  the  battalions  holding 
the  battle  position,  from  the  supports  of  the  companies  in  the  combat  echelon,  or 
even  from  the  front  line  platoons. 

Garrison  of  the  ouipast.  The  garrison  of  the  outpost  position,  if  such  there  be, 
riKwld  be  of  a  strength  appropriate  to  the  mission  of  the  outpost.  If  it  be  decided 
to  offer  a  determined  resistance  in  the  outpost  with  the  intention  of  slowing  up  the 
attack  before  it  reaches  the  battle  position,  the  outpost  should  be  strongly  garrisoned 
and  should  include  machine  guns  and  other  auxiliary  weapons.  If  the  mission  of 
At  outpost  be  solely  that  of  screening  the  battle  position  from  hostile  observation, 
patrob  and  raiding  parties,  its  garrison  would  include  only  small  groups  of  infantry 
with  perhaps  a  few  machine  guns,  and  its  distance  in  front  of  the  battle  position 
would  be  less. 

On  a  stabilized  front  the  outpost  position  will  frequently  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  enemy. 

Dtfrtuht  disposi:ioHs  indepeyuient  of  field  fortiUcatiotis.  It  will  be  noted  that 
all  of  these  dispositions  are  independent  of  any  works  of  field  fortification,  though 
not  of  the  terrain.  The  dispositions  of  troops  having  been  effected,  their  positions 
are  strengthened  by  works  of  field  fortification  to  the  extent  that  the  situation 
demands  or  time  and  facilities  permit. 

The  deuils  of  location  of  the  various  areas  and  lines  are  covered  in  the  course 
in  Field  Fortification,  and  are  indicated  in  diagrnnHiiatic  furni  in  I'lalcs  21  and  35. 

Summaiy  of  the  Dispositions  of  a  Front  Line  Battalion  in  Defense. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  forward  or  combat  portion  of  a  defensive  position  is 
ordinarily  held  by  a  number  of  battalions  deployed  in  line  abreast  of  each  other. 
Each  such  battalion  is  in  two  echelons,  combat  and  reser\'e,  nr  holdinf;  and  {-oiintcr 
attack  ;  each  including  one  or  more  complete  rifle  coni[anics.  ICach  company  in  the 
front  line  or  combat  echelon,  is  likewise  dispo^^ed  in  two  echelons,  comlwl  and  sup- 
port, each  consisting  usually  of  one  or  more  complete  platoons.  The  platfNms  in  the 
combat  echelon  of  the  front  line  companies  are  each  assigned  as  garris')n>  to  one 
or  more  combat  groups.  They  may  be  employed  entirely  in  passive  defense,  or  a 
pbtoon  may  hold  not  to  exceed  one  section  as  a  mobile  support  for  reinforcement 
and  even  for  counter  attack. 

Depending  upon  the  terrain  and  the  tactical  situation  the  comltal  echelon  of 
the  front  line  companies  may  consist  of  one  or  generally  two  lines  of  defended  areas 
or  combat  group",  called  the  firing  line  and  the  support  line.  The  mubile  supports 
of  the  company  are  held  on  or  slightly  in  rear  of  the  support  line.  Thus  a  front 
Bat  platoon  deploys  in  one  or  two  lines,  a  front  line  company  in  two  lines,  and 
a  fnnt  line  battalion  in  three  lines — in  addition  to  a  line  of  obser\-ation  in  front  of 
the  firing  lioe.  if  such  be  esublished. 
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The  usual  distances  between  these  characteristic  lines  are  indicated  in  Pbte  33. 
They  depend  upon  the  terrain,  the  intensity  of  hostile  artillery  fire,  and  the  require- 
ments of  mutual  support  and  defense  in  depth,  especially  counter  attadc.  These 
considerations  are  discussed  in  detail  In  Field  Engineering. 

Each  unit,  from  a  combat  group  to  a  battalion,  is  responsible  for  the  defense  of  a 
definite  area. 

By  this  system  the  integrity  of  tactical  organizations  and  unity  of  comnaod  in 
defense  is  preserved. 

Deployment  not  uniform.  Though  units  are  held  intact  under  the  control  of  their 
proper  leaders,  troops  in  defense  are  never  deployed  uniformly  across  the  front 
of  the  position,  but  are  disposed  in  small  groups  by  platoon,  section  or  squad,  in  the 
localities  favorable  for  the  development  of  effective  fire,  in  such  manner  as  to  cover 
the  front  and  defend  the  unoccupied  intervals.  During  the  course  of  the  combat 
they  may  be  shifted  about  as  the  situation  demands. 

Progressive  orders  for  deployment.  In  the  distribution  of  troops  for  defense 
each  superior  unit  will,  as  a  rule,  prescribe  the  general  dispositions  of  the  next  sub- 
ordinate units  only.  Thus  the  division  would  indicate  the  front  or  sub-sector  to  be 
defended  by  each  brigade,  and  the  approximate  position  of  the  firing  line,  but 
would  seldom  prescribe  the  dispositions  of  the  regiments  within  the  brigades,  this 
being  left  to  the  brigade  commanders.  From  the  front  assigned  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  general  tactical  and  strategical  situation,  the  brigade  commander  would 
decide  whether  to  place  one  or  two  regiments  in  line.  The  division  commander 
would  also,  of  course,  indicate  whether  or  not  an  outpost  position  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, its  approximate  location,  and  perhaps  the  proportion  of  available  infantry 
to  be  assigned  to  its  garrison.  He  would  also  indicate  the  extent  to  which  both 
positions  were  to  be  organized  by  the  construction  of  works  of  field  fortification. 

The  battalion  commander  assigns  companies  to  the  combat  and  reserve  echelon?, 
assigns  a  front  to  each  first  line  company,  indicates  quite  closely  the  position  of  the 
firing  line  and  support  lines,  and  the  extent  of  the  organization.  He  would  seldom 
prescribe  the  dispositions  of  platoons,  but  may  of  course  do  so  if  in  his  judgment 
this  is  necessary. 

The  company  commander  assigns  his  platoons  to  combat  and  support  echelons, 
and  prescribes  the  number  of  comt»t  groups  to  be  organized  and  the  approximate 
location  of  each.  He  indicates  the  organization  to  be  effected,  the  order  of  priorit>* 
of  work,  and  the  assigtunent  of  troops  thereto. 

Platoon  leaders  trace  the  works  of  defense  on  the  terrain,  organize  the  working 
parties  and  supervise  the  construction. 

Reports  to  superior  commanders.  Each  commander  of  a  company  or  higher  unit 
will  receive  from  his  next  immediate  subordinates  reports,  usually  accompanied 
by  sketches,  of  the  dispositions  effected  as  a  result  of  his  orders.  During  ^ 
progress  of  the  work  he  will  make  frequent  inspections  to  assure  himself  that  it 
IS  being  properly  carried  on,  and  may  require  progress  reports  from  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  co-ordinates  the  work  of  the  next  lower  units  and  co-operates  with 
neighboring  units  on  his  flanks  in  order  to  insure  continuity  of  defense. 

Fire  and  Movement.    Mobility  and  Initiative  in  Defenie. 

The  active  defense  is  characterized  by  movement  as  well  as  fire,  the  movement 
taking  the  form  of  counter  attack.  \i  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  available  troops 
be  assigned  to  garrison  the  tactical  areas  for  passive  defense  (by  fire  alone),  the 
defender  sacrifices  all  opportunity  for  seizing  the  initiative  and  "  ties  himself  to  the 
ground."  Such  a  sui)ine  attitude  will  not  achieve  victory  in  the  face  of  a  deter- 
mined attack.    U  his  defenses  are  over-run  the  defender's  resistance  is  at  an  end. 

Relative  strength  of  garrison  troops  and  reserves.  For  the  active  defense  the 
number  of  troops  assigned  to  garrison  tactical  areas  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
and  supports  and  reserves  as  strong  as  possible.    The  increase  in  the  accuracy  and 
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Fig.l  RIGHT  LINE  DIAGRAM  OF  A  DEFENSIVE  POSITION 
Showing  typical  relations  of  parallds.opproachcs  and 
defensive  orcos;  and  an  example  of  Inc  distribution  of 
a  bottolion  of  infantry.  (Machine  guns  not  shown) 


Fig.2  RELATION  or  SUCCESSIVE  POSmOPK  ON  AN  ORGANIZED  FRONT 
(The«  ftquits  ore  not  drawn  lo  >cale) 
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rate  of  fire  of  the  rifle,  the  development  of  automatic  weapons,  intelligent  distribution 
of  troops,  a  knowledge  of  the  terrain,  and  the  proper  use  of  field  fortificatioiis. 
enable  a  small  number  of  men  to  deliver  a  great  volume  of  well-directed  fire,  thus 
leaving  the  maximum  number  of  troops  available  for  the  active  defense.  The 
reinforcement  of  a  position  to  resist  an  impending  attack  should  usually  be  made 
by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  general  reserves,  rather  than  that  of  the  garrisons 
of  tactical  areas. 

Value  of  reserves  in  defense.  When  the  battle  is  on  it  is  by  the  use  of  his  resen-es 
alone  that  the  commander  can  influence  the  course  of  the  action.  This  important 
principle  is  as  true  in  defense  as  in  attack.  In  an  active  defense  the  commander  may 
profit  by  the  advantages  of  mobility,  initiative  and  surprise  to  a  degree  at  least 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  attack.  If  the  defense  be  passive  the  initiative 
remains  absolutely  with  the  attack.  Reserves  in  hand  give  to  the  defense  the  poirer 
of  maneuver,  mobility,  elasticity,  and  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  initiative.  In  a 
purely  passive  defense,  as  a  delaying  action,  strong  reserves  are  of  course  not 
required. 

The  Counter  Attack. 

We  have  made  frequent  references  to  the  counter  attack  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  an  active  defense,  that  is  a  defense  which  seeks  a  decision. 

This  feature  of  the  defense  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  both  locally  and  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  defender,  having  had  opportunity  to  provide  shelter  for  his  troops  and  other- 
wise organize  the  terrain,  and  being  able  to  deliver  a  more  effective  fire  in  proportion 
to  his  strength,  will  suffer  fewer  losses  than  the  attack,  and  will  be  able  to  economize 
his  forces. 

The  defense  will  thus  be  enabled  to  provide  strong  supports  and  reserves  for  the 
active  measures  of  counter  attack.  These  reserves  may  be  held  under  cover,  at 
favorable  localities,  their  numbers  will  be  unknown  to  the  enemy,  and  opportunities 
for  surprise  attacks  in  unexpected  strength  will  be  afforded. 

Strength  of  reserves.  A  front  line  platoon  may  hold  a  portion  of  its  force  mobile 
for  counter  attack.  All  larger  units  habitually  retain  from  }  to  |  of  their  force  for 
this  purpose.  Counter  attacks  are  accordingly  delivered  both  locally  and  generally- 
Successful  local  attacks  pave  the  way  for  attacks  on  a  larger  scale,  and  an  eventtal 
resumption  of  the  offensive,  which  should  always  be  contemplated  by  an  active 
defense. 

The  element  of  surprise.  Counter  attacks  should  always  be  delivered  as  a  surprise, 
and  are  naturally  most  effective  when  directed  against  a  flank  of  the  attacker,  ur 
taking  the  form  of  an  envelopment.  They  should  be  supported  by  the  fire  of  all 
combat  groups  which  are  in  a  position  lo  afford  such  support,  and  by  the  auxiliar>' 
weapons.  Counter  attacks  on  a  large  scale  may  be  prepared  and  supported  by 
artillery  in  the  same  manner  as  the  attack. 

Most  favorable  opportunities  for  counter  attack.  The  best  time  to  deliver  a 
counter  attack  is  when  the  attacker  has  been  checked  by  the  passive  resistance  of 
the  defense  or  by  counter  attack  on  a  smaller  scale ;  prior  to  or  during  the  reorgani- 
zation of  his  scattered  forces  fullowing  an  assault;  or  against  units  which  have 
advanced  beyond  their  neighbors,  thus  separating  themselves  from  their  supporting 
troops  and  exposing  their  flanks. 

It  will  usually  be  better  to  counter  attack  a  hostile  unit  rather  than  to  reinforce 
the  troops  offering  passive  resistance.  The  counter  attack  should  be  launched  fran 
close  range  by  troops  under  cover,  and  whenever  possible  against  the  hostile  flaidL 

Organisation  to  facilitate  counter  attack.    The  distribution  of  trxxqn  io  defense 

and  the  organization  of  the  terrain  should  be  such  as  to  favor  counter  •Hack. 

Counter  attack  troops  should  be  close  at  hand,  utilizing  such  natural  places  of 

departure  as  ravines,  hollows,  reverse  slopes  or  woods.     If  no  nMttral  cover  is 

available  at  the  proper  place,  artificial  cover  and  conceaXmerA  u  firovided.   Appniadi 
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and  iwHdi  trencbet  m  used  as  lines  of  departure.  Obstacles  in  the  interior  of  the 
position  should  be  so  disposed  as  not  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  play  of  counter 
attack.  Gaps  through  the  obstacles  are  provided  for  the  passage  ot  counter  attack 
tnxips  when  necessary.  These  gaps  should  be  blinded  or  closed  by  portable 
sections.    (See  Field  Engineering.) 

Cover,  concealment  and  good  communications  for  the  reserves  are  essential. 

Coumttr  ititatks  planned  in  advance.  The  counter  attack  plans  of  the  smaller 
units  may  be  and  snould  be  considered  in  advance,  at  least  tentatively.  Arrange- 
ments for  counter  attack  to  meet  various  possible  developments  should  be  made, 
and  when  opportunity  affords  these  may  even  be  rehearsed,  the  troops  passing  over 
the  terrain  on  which  they  will  operate.  When  the  anticipated  situation  is  at  hand 
the  counter  attack  may  be  launctied  promptly  without  the  loss  of  time  involved  in 
fomnUating  detailed  orders.  A  simple  order  as :  "  Attack  down  the  ravine,"  or 
even  a  sigml,  will  be  sufficient  to  launch  a  counter  attack  whose  details  have  been 
worked  out  in  advance.  The  counter  attack  on  a  small  scale  thus  becomes  almost 
aulomatK. 

The  counter  attacks  of  larger  units  cannot  so  readily  be  prepared  in  advance  in 
aO  their  details,  though  many  preliminary  arrangements  may  be  made.  The  rule  for 
an  active  defense  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

RwU  for  the  active  defense,  a.  Hold  the  assigned  front  with  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  troops,  by  effective  dispositions  and  good  works  of  field  fortification. 
b.  Maintain  large  reserves  under  cover  at  favorable  localities  and  be  constantly  .on 
the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  make  aggressive  use  of  them.  c.  Exploit  every 
successful  local  counter  attack  by  following  it  up  with  an  attack  on  a  larger  scale. 

Orders. 

Orders  for  the  defense,  like  those  for  the  attack,  are  usually  issued  to  meet  each 
phase.  They  follow  in  general  the  standard  forms  heretofore  described,  so  far 
as  possiUe. 

The  initial  orders  for  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position  recite  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  enemy  and  the  friendly  forces,  the  plan  of  the  command 
as  a  whole — "  to  take  up  a  defensive  position,"  or  to  "  organize  and  defend  (or 
hold)  a  position,"  for  certain  purposes.  The  distribution  of  troops,  both  laterally 
and  m  depth,  is  then  prescribnl,  with  the  combat  mission  of  each  unit.  This  will 
usually  be:  For  the  infantry  units,  to  defend  each  a  certain  front  called  their  sub- 
sector;  for  the  auxiliary  arms,  to  support  certain  infantry  units  or  fire  on  certain 
designated  areas.  The  location  of  the  defensive  position  or  positions,  and  of  the 
various  lines  thereof,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  organization  of  the  ground  is  to 
be  carried  are  prescribed  in  necessary  detail.  These  orders  will  be  progressively 
more  in  detail  as  the  size  of  the  units  decreases. 

As  is  usual  in  every  case  of  orders,  the  defense  orders  of  the  larger  units  prescribe 
the  missions  of  their  next  subordinate  units  only  with,  as  a  rule,  no  details  pertaining 
to  any  lower  units. 

The  form  and  contents  of  the  defense  orders  of  the  small  infantry  units  are 
discussed  in  the  lessons  following. 

Defense  Plans. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  defense  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  its  relatively  stable  position  to  i^n  its  operations  in  great  detail  in  advance. 
Every  unit,  down  to  include  the  squad,  prepares  a  "  Plan  of  defense,"  in  which 
■»ble  or  even  possible  development  of  the  attack  is  foreseen  and  pro- 


f  probabi 
1  for. 


This  plan  covers  in  necessary  detail  everything  pertaining  to  the  defense  of  the 
sector  occupied  by  the  unit.  A  company  defense  plan  gives  ihc  missions  and  combat 
pofts  of  platoons  or  combat  groups,  but  not  of  the  squads  composing  these  groups. 
A  aquad  defense  plan  prescribes  the  combat  oost  and  mission  ol  «kcV  vnKv<f-AQ;&. 
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Defense  plans  of  large  units.  The  plan  of  defense  in  its  entirety  will  seldom  be 
included  in  the  initial  defense  orders,  except  in  the  case  of  a  position  to  be  occupied 
for  immediate  defense.  The  defense  plans  of  a  targe  unit  wiU  include  multitudes  of 
maps,  displayed  on  the  walls  of  headquarters  or  filed  in  drawers,  artillery  barrage 
schemes,  charts  of  artillery  objectives,  plans  of  circulation  and  movement  of  traffic, 
intelligence  charts  of  hostile  dispositions,  maps  of  defensive  organization,  all  kept 
up  to  date  by  continual  additions  and  alterations,  tables,  detailed  plans  of  all  Idnds, 
instructions,  regulations,  bulletins  and  memoranda,  schemes  for  troop  movements 
and  supply,  dispositions  of  medical  units,  sanitary  regulations  and  plans  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  plans  of  inter-communication  and  signal  codes,  chans 
of  the  activities  of  the  hostile  air  forces,  locations  of  searchlights  and  anti-aircraft 
defenses,  detailed  plans  for  raids  ....  We  will  content  ourselves  with  this  rather 
confused  view  of  the  intricate  defense  plans  of  a  large  unit,  concerning  which 
volumes  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  written.  In  this  course  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  defense  plans  of  the  small  infantry  units. 

Defense  plans  of  small  units.    The  defense  plan  of  a  small  unit  may  be  and 

frobably  often  is  carried  in  the  head  of  its  leader.  In  a  position  which  is  occupied 
or  a  considerable  period,  however,  the  frequent  relief  of  units  in  the  front  line, 
often  by  troops  not  familiar  with  the  situation,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  more 
important  tactical  elements  of  the  plan  be  in  written  form  for  transmission  to  the 
relieving  unit.  They  can  usually  best  be  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  defense  chart 
or  battle  map.  This  may  be  on  a  topographical  map  of  the  locality  as  a  base,  or  it 
may  be  merely  a  chart  or  diagram.  It  shows  the  dispositions  of  troops,  the  works 
of  defense,  the  sectors  of  fire,  location  of  important  stations,  routes  of  circulation. 
lines  of  intercommunication  and  possibly  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  so  far  as 
known,  and  if  close  at  hand. 

Tactics  and  routine  in  defense  plans.  A  defense  plan  as  we  have  stated,  should 
cover  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  defense  of  the  sector  or  area.  Some  of  these 
will  be  of  the  highest  tactical  importance,  others  pure  routine.  It  is  imipossible  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes,  inasmuch  as  all  routine 
matters  have  a  bearing,  more  or  less  direct,  upon  the  tactics  of  the  defense.  Many 
matters  of  routine  are  covered  in  administrative  orders,  regulations,  circulars, 
memoranda  and  bulletins.  They  will  vary  so  greatly  according  to  the  situation  that 
we  shall  do  no  more  than  indicate  some  of  the  important  items. 

Inspections  and  reports.  Officers  of  all  ranks  should,  by  frequent  inspections 
within  their  commands,  insure  themselves  that  subordinate  units  have  proper 
defense  plans,  that  all  instructions  are  being  observed  or  carried  out,  and  esped^y 
that  the  defense  is  ready  and  vigilant.  Subordinates,  in  their  turn,  should  make 
frequent  reports  to  their  immediate  superiors  as  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
preparations  for  defense,  recommending  any  changes  in  the  approved  plans  or  rou- 
tine which  they  consider  advisable,  giving  their  reasons  for  such  recommendations. 
During  actual  combat  they  should  likewise  keep  their  superiors  ccHistantly  advised  as 
to  developments  and  the  need  for  fire  assistance,  reinforcements  or  supplies. 

PUn  of  Works. 
Every  defensive  position  is  organized  to  the  extent  that  the  situation  demands 
and  that  time  and  facilities  permit.  When  the  force  remains  stationary  for  a 
relatively  long  period  the  works  of  defense  usually  become  quite  elaborate^  and  if 
the  front  be  an  important  one,  several  successive  positions  may  be  organixcd  or 
partly  organized.  The  reasons  for  this  are  several.  If  the  front  be  well  organized 
it  may  be  held  by  a  small  number  of  troops  whereby  an  econmny  of  force  is  effected. 
Good  defensive  works  reduce  losses  from  raids  or  local  attadcs  by  die  enemy  and 
from  the  "  war  of  attrition,"  so  characteristic  of  the  late  conflict  in  Europe.  Tbey 
promote  the  health,  comfort  and  morale  of  the  troops,  especially  in  the  winter  or  in 
inclenxnt  weather.    It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  troops  employed,  etc. 
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This  of^ganization  is  cmrried  on  in  accordance  with  a  detailed  "  Plan  of  works," 
wUch  is  modified  from  time  to  time.  Details  of  the  plan  of  works  would  seldom 
appeu'  io  a  tactica]  order  but  mi^t  be  attached  as  an  annex  thereto.  In  the  small 
units  the  instructions  are  given  verbally.  The  plan  of  works  forms  part  of  the 
defense  plans  of  the  unit. 

The  various  works  included  in  the  plan  of  works  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  located  and  constrticted  are  described  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering, 
and  will  not  be  here  further  discussed. 

TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

PROBLEMS  AND  DUTIES  OF  INFANTRY  IN  DEFENSE. 

We  shall  now  consider  in  some  detail  the  problems  and  duties  of  the  commanders 

of  the  smaller  infantry  units  in  the  front  Ime.    These  duties  naturally  divide  into 

two  (rinses,  1. 1.,  preparation  for  defense,  and  conduct  of  the  defense. 

THE  INFANTRY  BATTALION 
Preparation  for  Defense. 

Upon  receipt  of  orders  for  the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position  and  arrival  at 
the  locality  designated,  the  battalion  commander  must  give  his  attention  to  the 
following  duties ;  in  about  the  order  mentioned : 

Snurily  during  occupation  of  the  position.  Outposts  or  march  outposts  must  be 
established  to  cover  the  front  of  the  battalion.  These  may  be  piaced  by  the  company 
actii^  as  advance  guard  during  the  approach  to  the  position.  Or  if  the  approach  has 
been  made  in  company  columns  each  company  in  the  combat  echelon  may  be  directed 
to  cover  its  own  front.  The  location  and  strength  of  the  outpost  will  be  determined 
by  the  terrain,  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  troops 
in  front,  such  as  cavalry.    (Sec  the  subject  of  (Outposts.) 

Unless  his  flanks  are  protected  by  adjacent  units  the  commander  will  take  neces- 
sary measures  also  for  their  security,  by  extending  the  outpost  to  the  flanks  or  send- 
ingout  detached  posts  or  standing  patrols. 

The  companies  of  the  battalion  are  held  in  such  state  of  readiness  for  defense  as 
the  situation  demands.  If  the  enemy  be  close  and  combat  imminent  the  troops 
may  actually  be  deployed  in  their  approximate  combat  positions,  machine  guns  and 
other  auxiliary  weapons  posted,  etc.  If  the  enemy  be  distant  the  troops  may  be 
bdd  assembled  by  company,  the  men  being  permitted  to  fall  out  and  rest  near  at  hand. 

Rtcomnaissance  of  the  position.  Having  made  the  necessary  immediate  provisions 
for  security,  the  battalion  commander  proceeds  to  make  such  personal  reconnaissance 
of  ttie  locality  to  be  defended  as  the  situation  warrants  or  permit!:.  He  will  pre- 
vioutly  have  studied  his  map.  He  now  proceeds  to  verify  and  amplify  on  the 
frcMuid  the  impressions  derived  from  his  map.  It  is  never  safe  to  determine  the 
details  of  location  of  troops  or  defensive  works  from  a  map  alone. 

During  this  reconnaissance  the  commander  is  usually  accompanied  by  his  opera- 
tions officer  (Bn  3),  and  the  commander  of  the  nuchinc  (^m  company.  He  may  lie 
accompanied  by  the  captains  of  the  companies  of  the  combat  echelon  and  the  com- 
manders of  any  auxiliary  weapons  assigned  to  support  him. 

During  his  reconnaissance  the  commander  notes  everything  pertaining  to  the 
defense  of  the  sector  and  determines  upon  the  location  of  his  various  defenses. 
He  win  visit  the  sectors  of  adjacent  units  on  the  flanks,  ascertaining  their  intended 
dispositions  in  order  that  his  own  may  be  properly  co-ordinated  therewith.  Should 
time  be  lacking  for  full  reconnaissance  the  commander  may  del^ate  a  portion  of 
this  duty  to  a  subordinate,  Bn  3  for  example. 

Initial  Defense  Orders. 

During  and  subsequently^  to  his  reconnaissance  the  battalion  commander  estimates 
the  situation  and  makes  his  decision  and  plan.    He  is  now  ready  to  issue  hi\  \sii!t.>aL 
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The  initial  orders  in  preparation  for  defense  would  never  include  all  the  items  that 
would  later  form  part  of  the  plan  of  defense,  as  they  would  thus  be  unnecessarily 
long  and  involved.  They  would  cover  only  such  instructions  as  necessary  to  prop- 
erly dispose  the  troops,  assign  their  combat  missions  and  initiate  the  organization 
of  the  position. 

The  commander  assembles  his  principal  subordinates  at  a  convenient  locality 
affording  the  best  possible  general  view  of  the  position.  These  subordinates  would 
include  all  battalion  staff  officers  and  company  commanders,  and  the  commanders 
of  any  supporting  auxiliary  weapons;  or  so  many  of  these  officers  as  could  be 
conveniently  assembled  at  this  time. 

The  orders  would  usually  be  verbal,  or  dictated,  localities  hao^  indicated  on  the 
map  and  on  the  terrain.    If  necessary  sketches  might  also  be  furnished. 

The  orders  would  include  the  following  items,  on  the  general  standardized 
5  paragraph  form : 

Par.  I.  Necessary  information  of  the  enemy.  Information  concerning  support- 
ing troops,  especially  any  troops  covering  the  front  (such  as  cavalry),  me  goteral 
plan  of  defense  of  the  regiment,  the  battalions  on  the  flanks,  the  stretigth  atra  loca- 
tion  of  the  regimental  reserves,  the  artillery  support  to  be  given  the  battalion,  if 
known  at  this  time,  etc. 

Par.  2.  The  general  plan  of  the  battalion  and  the  units  attached  to  it.  This 
would  include :  The  front  or  sector  to  be  defended,  its  limits  defined  by  natural  land- 
marks ;  the  number  of  lines  to  be  organized  and  the  position  of  each  (for  example, 
line  of  observation,  firing  line,  support  line,  battalion  reserve  line). 

Par.  3.  Designation  of  rifle  companies  for  the  combat  echelon,  with  limits  of 
front  assigned  to  each.  Number  of  lines  to  be  occupied  and  organized.  (If  be 
deems  necessary  the  commander  may  prescribe  the  strength  of  the  supports  for 
the  combat  echelon— usually  this  would  be  left  to  the  company  commanders.) 

Special  missions  for  the  combat  echelon — for  example,  contact  with  adjacent 
units,  defense  of  an  exposed  flank. 

Designation  of  rifle  company  for  battalion  reserve,  location,  and  any  special 
missions — for  example,  covering  detachment  for  an  exposed  flank,  carrying  parties 
for  engineer  material,  construction  of  obstacles,  or  battalion  command  post. 

Approximate  locations  and  combat  missions  of  machine  guns  and  attadicd 
auxiliary  weapons^for  example,  to  establish  certain  machine  gun  flankments,  cover 
certain  sectors  of  front,  fire  on  certain  localities,  support  certain  companies  in  the 
combat  echelon. 

Nature  and  extent  of  organization  of  the  position  and  genera]  assignment  of 
tasks.  This  would  not  be  the  complete  plan  of  works,  but  a  general  statement  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  with  sufficient  detail  to  initiate  the  most  important  work. 

Instructions,  if  any,  as  to  the  withdrawal  or  replacement  of  the  outpost.  Lookout 
groups  in  the  line  of  observation  may  be  furnished  by  the  companies  in  the  combat 
echelon,  or  from  the  battalion  reserves. 

Par.  4.  Location  of  the  rear  echelon  of  the  battalion,  battalion  ammunition  point, 
battalion  aid  station,  dumps  for  engineer  material,  and  routes  to  such  localities.  Any 
special  instructions  as  to  dispositions  of  trains.  Organizatimi  of  carrying  partie< 
for  engineer  material. 

Par.  J.  Location  of  battalion  command  post  or  headquarters.  Any  special  in- 
structions as  to  intercommimication  deemed  necessary  at  this  time — tor  example 
pyrotechnic  signals  to  be  used  in  calling  for  the  artillery  barrage  or  other  nrc 
support. 

The  foregoing  would  usually  be  sufficient  at  this  time.  As  the  preparation  for 
defense  proceeded,  additional  orders  and  instructions  would  be  issuea  from  time 
to  time  until  the  plan  of  defense  was  complete  down  to  the  smallest  minor  detaiL 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  assemble  all  subordinate  commanders,  the  orderi  might 
be  if  sued  individuaWy.  Each  element  of  the  command,  however,  should  be  given  aQ 
the  necessary  information  as  to  the  missions  ol  oft\«  eXenwiAs. 
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Inspection  of  dispositions.  Having  issued  his  initial  orders  and  seen  his  troops 
properly  disposed,  the  battahon  commander,  either  in  person  or  through  a  staff 
oflicer,  will  make  frequent  inspections  of  the  area  for  whose  defense  he  is  respon- 
sible, to  see  that  his  instructions  are  being  carried  out,  that  all  works  of  defense 
are  properly  located  and  constructed,  tliat  tnc  prescribed  routine  is  being  carried  out. 
and  in  general  that  his  defense  i:i  active  and  vigilant.  He  will  require  periodic 
reports  from  his  principal  subordinates  a^  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  defense. 

ArtiUery  support.  As  soon  as  the  divisional  plans  for  artillery  barrage  and 
covering  Are  are  completed  and  announced,  the  battalion  commander  will  see  that 
his  scbone  of  defense  conforms  thereto.  He  will  notify  his  subordinates  as  to  these 
pbns,  giving  the  necessary  instructioris  as  to  signals  for  barrage,  when  and  by 
whom  they  may  be  sent  up,  etc. 

Bailalion  command  post.  The  battalion  commander  will  select  his  own  command 
post  with  great  care.  Ordinarily  this  post  v/ill  be  near  the  line  of  battalion  reserves 
and  about  opposite  the  center  of  the  sector.  Its  location,  however,  is  fixed  by  the 
requirements  it  must  fulfill.    These  are : 

a.  The  post  should  afford  the  best  possible  view  of  the  area  occupied  by  the 
battalion,  its  for^round  as  far  as  possible  to  the  front,  and  the  terrain  to  its  flanks. 

b.  The  post  should  be  such  that  the  commander  can  see  and  control  his  reserve. 

(.  There  should  be  good  covered  routes  of  communication  (runner  routes)  from 
the  battalion  command  post  to  all  company  command  posts,  the  command  posts  of 
the  attached  auxiliary  weapons,  the  command  posts  of  the  r^ment  and  the  bat- 
ulions  on  either  flank,  the  rear  echelon  and  aid  station  of  the  l^tulion. 

d.  The  post  should  not  be  unduly  exposed  to  hostile  view  and  fire. 

Anxiiiary  observation  stations.  It  will  be  seldom  that  any  one  command  post  will 
ideally  fulnll  all  of  these  requirements,  especially  as  some  of  them  are  in  conflict. 
The  best  all  around  location  should  be  sought.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  com- 
mander should  be  able  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  his  troops,  both  combat  and 
reserve  echelons  and  auxiliaries,  the  enemy,  and  the  troops  on  either  flank.  As  this 
will  seldom  if  ever  be  |>ossible  from  any  one  station  the  necessary  additional  auxiliary 
observation  stations  are  established  and  manned  by  intelligence  personnel.  There 
should  be  safe  runner  routes  between  these  stations  and  battalion  headquarters  and, 
when  practicable,  other  means  of  intercommunication. 

In  a  stabilized  sector  telephone  communication  will  usually  be  carried  forward  to 
battalion  headquarters. 

Report  to  regitnenlal  commander.  Having  issued  his  preliminary  orders,  dis- 
puted his  troops  and  initiated  his  preparations  for  defense,  the  battalion  commander 
will  make  prompt  rei>ort  on  these  matters  to  his  next  superior  (regimental)  com- 
mander, i'he  rqiort  should  be  acconi{ianicd  by  the  nccosary  maps  and  skctc)ies. 
If  conditions  permit  it  may  well  be  conveyed  in  person  to  the  regimental  com- 
mander, opportunity  for  discussion  being  thus  afforded. 

I'he  battalion  comnunder  will  render  such  additional  reports  as  may  ]x  calle<l 
for,  or  as  he  deems  necessary.  He  wilt  accompany  the  rcgintcntal  conmiander  when 
the  biter  inspects  his  area,  when  his  plan  of  defence  is  completed  he  will  furnish 
the  regimental  commander  a  complete  copy  thereof. 

Battalion  Defense  Plan. 

The  commander  will  now  as  rapidly  as  possible  complete  the  remaining  itctns 
in  his  plan  of  defense,  including  all  matters  of  routine  in  the  occupation  'if  the 
position. 

Counter  attack  plans.  The  mo.'it  important  of  these  will  be  coimtcr  attack  plans 
for  the  battalion  reserves  in  the  event  of  various  ptwsible  developments  of  the  attack. 
These  will  be  similar  to  the  rorresiwnding  plans  of  tlie  strong  jiuint  commanders 
elsewhere  discussed.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  suptM>ri  of  the  counter 
attacks  by  artillery  and  other  auxiliary  weapons.  The  luttalion  tese^Ncs  <«\*&^ 
hdd  under  cover,  natural  or  artificial,  at  a  \oca\it)'  lavor^\)\«  ^or  ccN^nVcx  Va»^. 


i;^  TACTICS 

Plan  of  works.  The  battalion  conunander  will  prepare,  in  accordance  with  mstnic- 
tions  from  higher  authority,  a  plan  of  works  for  the  gradual  extensitm  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  defensive  organization.  The  items  included  in  such  a  plan  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  work,  are  discussed  in  the  course  in  Field  Fortificatioo. 
This  plan  will  include  the  maintenance  of  all  existing  works.  Instructions  in  accor- 
dance with  the  plan  of  works  are  issued  from  day  to  day. 

Patroling  and  observation.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  battalion  c 
the  intelligence  officer  will  establish  the  necessary  observation  stations  and  o 
a  systematic  plan  of  observation  and  patroling  for  intelligence  purposes.  (See 
Intelligence.)  The  battalion  commander  will  prescribe  the  lockouts  or  <d)servers 
and  sentinels  to  be  maintained  by  front  line  companies  and  the  patroling  to  be 
carried  on. 

Raids.  The  battalion  conunander  will  plan  raids  on  the  enemy's  lines.  In  the 
case  of  large  raids  involving  a  considerable  force  and  requiring  artilleiy  support, 
he  will  make  recommendations  concerning  them  to  his  regimentsJ  commander. 

Supply.  In  connection  with  his  plan  of  works  and  the  general  administratipn  of 
his  area,  the  battalion  commander  will  establish  the  necessary  dumps  and  depots 
of  materials,  tools,  etc.,  and  will  arrange  for  the  supply  of  material  and  its  distri- 
bution to  his  command.  This  work  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  battalion 
supply  officer  (Bn  4). 

Relief.  The  battalion  commander  will  prescribe  the  scheme  of  relief  for  front 
line  units  and  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  to  be  conducted. 

Sanitation.  He  will  prescribe  sanitary  regulations  for  his  area,  and  instructions 
as  to  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded.  Certain  communication  trenches,  in  a  stabilized 
sector,  are  assigned  for  the  evacuation  of  wounded  by  stretcher. 

Miscellaneous  items.  The  following  additional  minor  items  will  be  included  in 
the  plan  of  defense : 

Instructions  as  to  intercommunication  in  the  battalion  area,  runner  routes,  etc 
A  map  of  these  communications  will  be  maintained  at  battalicMi  headquarters. 

Plan  of  circulation  or  movement,  approach  trenches  designated  as  "  in  "  and 
"  out,"  signposting  of  routes.    A  map  showing  these  routes  is  also  kept. 

Allotment  of  shelters. 

Instructions  as  lo  preparation  and  serving  of  meals. 

Instructions  as  to  supplies  to  be  kept  on  l^nd  in  trenches. 

Instructions  as  to  defense  against  gas.    Gas  alarms. 

"  Alerts,"  assemblies  or  "  stand-bys."    Routine  inspections. 

Instructions  as  to  prevention  of  stra^ling. 

Examination  and  disposal  of  prisoners,  etc. 

Detail  of  carrying  parties,  especially  for  ammunition  (usually  from  the  reserves). 

Battle  map.  At  each  battalion  headquarters  there  will  be  maintained  by  the  bu- 
talion  intelligence  officer  a  "  battle  map  "  showing  the  area  of  the  battalion  and 
adjacent  terrain,  all  dispositions  of  troops,  defensive  works,  hostile  organization,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  defense  of  the  sector.  This  map  will  be  kept 
always  up  to  date  from  fresh  information  collected  by  Bn.  2.  It  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  plan  of  defense. 

Information  to  subordinates.  The  battalion  commander  will  see  that  each  strong 
point,  each  combat  group,  and  earh  group  of  auxiliary  weapons  under  his  coimmnd 
is  informed  as  to  the  battalion  plan  of  defense,  that  each  has  its  own  plan  of  defense, 
comf^ete  in  every  jiarticular,  including  a  defense  chart.     (See  Pl^es  36  uid  37.) 

Positions  Occupied  for  Immediate  Defenie. 
In  the  case  of  a  position  hastily  occupied  for  immediate  defense,  as  for  r?;«npl* 
j'n  a  rencontre  engagement  or  to  oppose  a  counler  %ttw:V;,  ^von  teadung  an  objcc- 
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tive,  muiy  of  the  for^^ing  instructions,  particularly  those  relating  to  routine  and 
cUiiDration,  will  find  no  application.  The  commander  may  be  unable  to  make  a 
proper  reconnaissance  or  to  assemble  his  subordinates  to  receive  orders.  In  such 
e  his  orders  will  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  messages  to  his  subordinates.  The 
uider  will  prescribe  the  general  line  to  be  held  and  the  organizations  for  the 
.t  and  reserve  echelons,  the  details  of  defensive  dispositions  and  works  being 
of  necessity  left  to  the  initiative  of  subordinates.  The  various  measures  herein 
outlined  slKMild  be  put  in  force  prt^essively,  according  to  their  importance,  as 
rapidly  as  pouiUe. 

Entering  a  Stabilized  Sector. 
On  the  other  hand,  upon  relieving  another  unit  in  a  stabilized  sector,  the  bat- 
talion and  its  subordinate  organizations  will  find  the  terrain  already  organized  and 
a  plan  of  defense  in  force.    This  plan  should  be  transmitted  in  written  (and  graphic) 
form  to  the  incoming  oi^nization. 

Conduct  of  the  Defense. 

During  the  course  of  the  combat  the  battalion  commander,  assisted  by  his  staff 
officers  and  the  observers  and  patrols  of  his  intelligence  personnel,  and  by  reports 
from  his  subordinate  commanders,  closely  follows  the  progress  of  ihe  attack  and 
the  conduct  of  his  troops.  He  sees  that  each  element  is  carrying  out  the  prescribed 
plan  of  defense,  that  the  fire  assistance  of  the  auxiliary  weapons  is  applied  as 
needed,  that  artillery  support  is  efficiently  rendered,  that  communications  (for  nm- 
oers,  reinforcements  and  carrying  parties)  are  maintained,  and  that  ammunition  is 
supplied  to  the  troops  in  combat.  He  uses  his  ^ese^^■es  sparingly  for  reinforcement, 
where  abstJutely  necessary,  and  employs  them  vigorously  when  opportunity  for 
counter  attack  is  afforded.  He  watches  the  progress  of  the  attack  on  his  flanks. 
He  maintains  contact  with  regimental  headquarters,  keeps  his  regimental  com- 
mander constantly  advised  as  to  the  situation,  and  rails  for  assistatKc  if  needed. 

The  dispositions  and  duties  of  the  intelligence  and  communications  personnel  of 
ihe  battalion  are  much  the  same  in  defense  as  in  attack.  Observation  stations  will 
he  more  permanent  and  better  equipped,  and  the  systems  of  intercommunication 
usually  better  organized. 

THE  INFANTRY  RIFLE  COMPANY, 
Preparation  for  Defense. 

The  orders  and  defense  plans  of  the  company  (strong  p<iint)  commander,  are  in 
general  similar  to  those  of  the  battalion  commander.  The  relations  of  the  company 
commander  to  his  combat  groups  and  stippons  are  similar  to  those  of  the  battalion 
commander  to  his  combat  and  reserve  companies.  The  orders  and  plans  of  the 
c^itain  will  iiKlude  fewer  items  but  will  be  in  greater  detail. 

Recotuiaissanee  of  Ih*  position.  The  captain  may  acconi|>any  the  battalion  com- 
mander in  his  reconnaissance  (if  the  t>attalion  area.  If  not  he  employs  his  time  in  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance  and  estimate  of  the  situation.  He  carries  out  the  orders 
of  the  battalion  commander  with  reference  to  security,  or  in  the  absence  of  orders 
•ends  out  such  patrols  as  he  deems  necessary. 

When  the  battalion  commander  issues  his  initial  defense  order  the  captain  makes 
necessary  notes  thereon.  Me  then  makes  a  |>ersonal  reconnaissance  of  his  area, 
oatally  accompanied  by  his  platoon  commanders,  noting  all  matters  jvcruining  to  his 
defense.  If  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  requires,  this  reconnaissance  may  tw  made 
from  one  or  more  sheltered  localities  affording  a  good  view  of  the  terrain.  The 
c^iuin  will,  if  necessary,  consult  the  commanders  of  adjacent  strong  points  in  order 
Au  his  defenses  may  be  co-ordinated  with  theirs.  For  the  same  reasons  bA  <:fiA.- 
sdts  the  commanders  of  any  of  the  auxt\tary  wtav**^*  ™  ^  ^•^^  ^^  ■»ct>..  ""^^ 


determines  on  the  ground  the  lines  of  machine  ^n  flankments  and  the  locatioii  of 
the  line  of  the  defensive  barrage  of  the  divisional  artillery,  if  this  has  been 
established. 

Initial  Defense  Orders. 

During  and  subsequent  to  his  reconnaissance  the  captain  makes  his  estimate  of 
the  situation  and  his  plans  for  the  disposition  of  his  command.  He  then  issues  his 
initial  defense  order  to  his  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  (except  the  squad 
leaders),  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  a  locality  affording  a  good  view  of  the  posi- 
tion, including  the  foreground.    If  near  the  enemy  the  assembly  is  made  under  cover. 

The  orders  of  the  captain  are  issued  verbally,  in  the  following  form : 

Par.  I.  Necessary  information  of  the  enemy  and  of  any  friendly  troops  covering 
the  front — including  the  outpost  of  the  battalion.  The  general  defense  plan  of  the 
battalion,  companies  on  the  Hanks,  location  of  the  battalion  reserves.  Location  and 
combat  missions  of  any  auxiliair  vireapons  supporting  the  company,  especially  flank- 
ments and  other  fields  of  fire  of  machine  guns,  I^ccation  of  line  of  defensive  bar- 
rage, if  established. 

Par,  2.  The  mission  and  general  plan  of  the  company.  Front  to  be  covered,  its 
limits  defined  by  landmarks.  Number  of  lines  to  be  organized  (as  line  of  observa- 
tion, firing  line,  support  line). 

Par.  J.  Designation  of  platoons  for  the  combat  echelon,  combat  groups  to  be 
organized,  strength  and  location  of  each.  (In  the  garrisoning  of  combat  groups 
the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  is  observed  as  well  as  possible.  The 
garrisons  consist  of  complete  platoons,  sections,  or  at  least  squads.  Generally  a 
combat  group  will  occupy  one  line,  firing  or  support  line,  but  in  some  cases,  to  pre- 
serve unity  of  command,  a  platoon  as  a  combat  group  may  cover  both  firing  and 
support  lines.) 

An^  special  missions  for  combat  groups,  such  as  contact  with  adjacent  units, 
covenng  dead  spaces  by  special  dispositions,  or  fire  of  rifle  grenades. 

Designation  of  support  platoon  and  post  of  same,  usually  under  natural  cover 
on  or  near  the  support  line.  Any  special  missions  for  the  support,  such  as  patrols  or 
contact  groups  to  be  sent  out,  carrying  parties  for  engineer  material,  assistance  to 
other  platoons,  preparation  of  company  command  post,  obstacles. 

Instructions  as  to  the  details  of  the  works  to  be  constructed.  Usually  the  trace 
and  profile  of  trenches  will  be  indicated  by  the  battalion  commander.  (See  Field 
Engineering.) 

Assignment  of  tasks  and  tools,  organization  of  working  parties  and  reliefs. 
Order  of  importance  of  works. 

The  captam  may  locate  and  detail  a  party  (usually  from  the  support  platoon) 
to  erect  an  obstacle  on  the  front  of  the  position,  unless  this  task  has  been  assigned 
to  other  troops  in  the  battalion  commander's  order.  (It  is  often  done  by  troops 
from  the  reserve  under  the  supervision  of  the  captain  of  the  machine  gun  company.) 

Instructions  as  to  withdrawal  of  temporary  covering  detachments  unless  front 
is  not  otherwise  covered.  Detail  of  lookouts  or  groups  for  the  line  of  observation, 
unless  this  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  battalion  order. 

Par.  4.  Location  of  rear  echelon  of  company,  battalion  ammunition  point, 
dumps  of  engineer  material ;  location  of  battalion  aid  station ;  and  routes  to  these 
localities. 

Par.  J.  Location  of  company  and  battalion  command  posts  and  covered  routes 
thereto.    Instructions  as  to  signals  for  barrage,  if  known  at  this  time. 

The  foregoing  will  usually  be  sufficient  detail  for  the  initial  defense  order  of  the 

company.    Additional  orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  of  orgioin- 

b'on  proceeds,  until  the  organization  and  plan  of  defense  are  complete. 

Loca^inff  ihe  defenses.    Inspections.    The  captain  will  give  clow  attention  to  the 

tracing  of  the  defenses  in  order  to  insure  that  ftws  att  AsvowA  «Q  u  to  afford  rtie 
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most  effecrive  fire  consistent  with  proper  protection,  and  that  they  are  adjusted  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  fire  of  machine  guns,  to  cover  the  fore- 
ground, to  afford  support  to  adjacent  combat  groups  and  defend  the  unoccupied 
intervals  and  areas.  The  defenses  of  each  group  should  be  such  as  to  provide  for 
fire  in  every  direction,  should  this  become  necessary  as  a  result  of  a  hostile  pene- 
tration of  die  strong  point.  The  command  posts  of  platoons  and  combat  groups 
shpuki  be  so  located  as  to  insure  efficient  observation  and  control  of  the  troops. 

During  the  progress  of  the  organization  the  company  commander  will  continually 
inspect  the  work  to  make  sure  that  it  is  being  properly  conducted,  but  he  will 
refrain  from  interference  except  when  mistakes  are  being  made.  He  will  see  that 
the  necessary  tools  and  materials  are  provided  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
work. 

Conduct  of  the  work.  If  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  it  may  be  necessary  to 
wait  until  nightfalt  before  starting  work.  In  this  case  the  positions  are  selected 
by  day  and  the  works  traced  and  excavation  begun  at  night.  Having  been  started, 
work  may  be  continued  in  daylight  bv  working  from  the  ends.  ( See  Field  Engineer- 
ing.) In  a  position  occupied  for  immediate  defense  the  first  works  will  be  indi- 
vidtol  rifle  pits  or  fox  holes.  These  may  later  be  connected  to  form  a  continuous 
treiKh. 

The  immediate  combat  emplacements  are  usually  first  prepared,  and  the  obstacle 
in  front  of  the  position  is  placed  at  the  same  time — by  night  if  necessary.  This 
insures  early  completion  of  the  most  important  dispositions.  If  time  allows,  the 
firing  line  and  support  line  are  made  continuous,  the  neces'^ry  approach  trenches  are 
dug,  and  ultimately  shelters  and  such  accessories  as  snipers'  posts,  observation 
sations  with  camouflaged  approaches,  etc. 

Defense  plans  of  combat  groups.  The  captain  prescribes  the  mission  of  each 
combat  group,  in  partknilar  its  normal  and  contingent  ("  A  "  and  "  B  ")  sectors 
of  fire,  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  mutual  support  and  to  cover  the  entire  terrain 
with  fire.  He  indicates  the  emergencies  which  may  require  fire  to  the  rear  and 
insures  the  necessary  arrangement  of  works  to  pennit  such  fire.  He  causes  each 
combat  group  commander  (or  each  platoon  leader  commanding  two  combat  groups) 
(o  prepare  a  plan  of  defense  including  a  chart,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions. 
Me  examines  all  such  plans,  corrects  mistakes  and  harmonizes  the  whole,  and  pre- 
pares a  defense  chart  and  complete  plan  for  the  strong  point. 

Company  command  past.  The  captain  will  usually  have  decided  upon  the  location 
of  his  own  command  post  during  his  reconnaissance  of  his  area,  and  will  detail  some 
nKn  from  his  support  platoon  to  prepare  it.  The  proper  location  of  this  post  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  effective  conduct  oi  the  defense.  Generally  it  will 
be  located  in  tne  support  line  or  between  the  firing  and  support  lines,  nearly  at  the 
center  of  the  strong  point.  Its  position,  however  is  determined  by  its  functions, 
and  it  will  be  located  so  as  best  to  fulfill  these,  even  if  this  be  on  a  flank  of  the 
strong  pmnt.    It  should  never  he  outside  of  the  defended  area. 

From  the  command  post,  during  combat,  the  captain  supervises  and  controls  the 
defense  of  his  company.  The  post  should  afford  good  ob'.er%'ation  of:  All  com- 
\al  groups,  the  supports,  the  terrain  within  the  area,  to  the  flanks  and  in  the 
foreground  to  as  great  range  as  possible,  the  ttattalion  command  post,  and  the  com- 
mand posts  of  the  adjacent  companies  on  the  flanks.  It  should  have  covered  com- 
munications (runner  routes)  to  the  command  posts  of  the  combat  groups,  the 
support  platoon,  the  battalion,  the  supporting  weapons  and  the  adjacent  coni|>anies. 
also  to  any  auxiliary  observing  stations. 

AtueUiary  ohserfotion  stations.  It  will  not  always  be  possible  lo  fulfill  all  nf  these 
requirements  from  a  single  station,  but  they  indicate  what  is  desirable.  The  captain 
win  establish  such  auxiliary  observation  stations  as  may  be  necessar)-  to  supplement 
a  limited  view  from  his  command  post,  manning  these  stations  with  runners,  buglers 
or  scouts.  For  example,  a  post  may  be  placed  on  the  flank  to  observe  the  progress  of 
affatn  in  an  adjacent  strong  point  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  cawiroainA^iB*.. 
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Message  center.  Communic<Uions  personnel.  The  message  center,  in  charge 
of  the  1st  sergeant,  will  be  at  the  command  post.  Here  also  will  be  assembled  the 
communications  personnel  assigned  to  company  headtjuarters.  These  include  the 
same  individuals,  performing  the  same  functions  as  in  attack.  The  captain  will 
send  runners  to  battalion  headquarters  and  to  his  rear  echelon. 

Location  of  supports.  The  company  commander  will  post  his  support  platoon 
m  a  locality  convenient  for  fire  support  or  reinforcement  of  his  combat  groups, 
and  for  counter  attack.  Counter  attack  is  the  principal  mission  of  the  support,  and 
its  location  should  be  such  as  to  meet  all  probable  requirements.  The  support,  or 
a  portion  of  it,  may  be  assigned  to  garrison  a  combat  group  prepared  in  the  sup- 
port line,  should  the  situation  call  for  this. 

Usually  the  support  will  be  located  centrally  and  on  or  near  the  support  line. 
But  this  will  depend  on  the  terrain.  If  no  natural  cover  is  available  at  tlK  desired 
location  artificial  cover  should  be  prepared.  As  the  support  is  the  principal  weapon 
with  which  the  commander  influences  the  course  of  the  combat,  it  should  be  under 
his  immediate  control,  and  therefore  not  too  distant  from  and  in  tasy  communica- 
tion with  the  command  post. 

Counter  attack  plans.  The  commander  plans  in  advance  various  counter  attacks 
to  meet  various  possible  developments  of  the  attack.  These  are  discussed  tn  some 
detail  in  the  example  following.  Whenever  practicable  the  support  should  counter 
attack  as  a  unit.  In  any  case  a  counter  attack  should  be  made  by  at  least  a  section. 
If  time  allows,  counter  attacks  should  be  "  rehearsed,"  the  troops  actually  moving 
over  the  routes  they  will  use  and  the  terrain  on  which  the  counter  attack  is  to  te 
delivered. 

Reports  to  battalion  commander.  Having  completed  the  dispo^tions  of  his 
troops  and  inaugiirated  the  oi^nization  of  the  strong  point,  the  captain  will  make  a 
report,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his  dispositions  and  proposed  works  to  his  bat- 
talion commander.  He  will,  if  practicable,  present  this  report  in  person  and  make 
necessary  detailed  explanations.  When  his  plan  of  defense  is  completed  he  will 
make  a  full  verbal  report  thereof,  or  furnish  a  written  statement  of  his  plan,  together 
with  the  plans  of  each  combat  group,  to  his  battalion  commander.  He  will  make 
progress  and  situation  reports  from  time  to  time  as  directed,  usually  on  a  prescribed 
form;  including  such  items  as:  Information  of  enemy  activities  (from  patrols  and 
observers);  morale  and  physical  condition  of  the  troops;  casualties  (killed  and 
wounded) ;  sick;  progress  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  works,  and  operations  con- 
templated for  the  immediate  future ;  state  of  maintenance  of  works ;  state  of  supply 
and  supplies  or  tools  needed;  recommendations  (if  any)  for  changes  in  plan  of 
defense  or  plan  of  works ;  etc. 

Patroling,  observation  and  sniping.  The  captain  will  prescribe  the  sentinels. 
observers  and  snipers  to  be  posted,  and  the  patrols  to  be  sent  out.  He  will  detail 
daily  an  officer  of  the  watch,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  vigilance  of  the  defense, 
the  watchfulness  of  sentries,  and  the  obser\'ance  of  all  general  instructions  for  the 
troops. 

Routes  of  communication.  The  captain  will  prepare  a  plan  of  sheltered  routes  of 
communication,  providing  for  the  movement  of  ninners  or  reinforcements  to  all 
parts  of  his  defended  area.  If  the  natural  routes  are  inadequate  they  are  gradually 
improved,  and  communication  trenches  are  constructed,  beginning  with  those  most 
urgently  needed. 

Defense  of  dead  spaces.  The  captain  will  carefully  note  any  areas  in  the  fore- 
gnnmd  of  his  position  or  within  the  defended  area,  which  are  sheltered  from  rifle 
and  machine  ^in  fire  (dead  areas)  and  which  might  afford  cover  for  the  attacker. 
He  will  provide  for  the  defense  of  such  areas  by  trenches  specially  located,  by  the 
(ire  of  rifle  grenades,  or  if  beyond  the  range  of  rifle  grenades,  by  Kght  mortar  fire. 
He  will  point  out  such  localities  to  the  communication  agents  of  the  light  mortirs 
at  hia  company  beadqmTitis. 
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Raiis,  If  in  dose  contact  with  the  enemy  the  captain  will  study  the  possibilities 
of  raids  on  the  hostile  position  and  the  fire  support  required,  and  will  nuke  recom- 
mendations concerning  them  to  his  battalion  commander.  He  will  note  any  areas 
halntually  subject  to  hostile  artillery  fire,  and  modify  his  plan  of  defense  by  remov- 
ing troops  from  such  areas  when  practicable. 

Plam  of  works.  The  captain  will  prepare  a  plan  of  works  of  defense,  based  on 
the  instntctiaRS  of  the  battalion  commander.  He  will  give  the  necessary  instructions 
to  his  subordinates  for  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  will  constantly  inspect  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  will  see  that  necessary  tools  and  supplies  of  engineer  materials 
are  provided,  atxl  carrying  parties  detailed. 

The  plan  of  works  will  include  clearing  the  for^round  of  the  position,  filling 
ravines  and  hollows  with  brush,  unless  this  has  been  otherwise  provided  for  by  the 
battalion  commander.  In  any  event  ranges  to  important  landmarks  in  the  fore- 
ground should  be  measured  and  recorded  on  the  defense  charts  of  combat  groups 
and  squads. 

UisceUanemu  itrms.  Other  items  of  the  plan  of  defense  will  include  instructions 
as  to  preparation  and  distribution  of  meals  (usually  prepared  at  the  rear  echelon 
and  sent  forward  to  the  trenches  by  carrying  party),  tools  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  be  knit  in  the  trench  area,  sanitary  regulations,  allotment  of  shelters ;  "  alerts  " 
or  standbya,  instructions  as  to  routine  inspections,  gas  alarms  and- defensive  meas- 
ures, disposition  of  sick  and  wounded  and  prisoners,  regulations  as  to  stragglers. 

Tromimission  of  plans  to  relief.  In  the  case  of  a  position  occupied  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  strong  point  commander  will  put  his  plan  of  defense  in  written 
form  for  iransmissirai  to  the  troops  who  will  relieve  him.  He  will  cause  each  com- 
bat group  to  adopt  similar  measures.  He  will  give  to  the  commander  of  the  incom- 
ii^  organization  aH  additional  information  which  may  aid  him  in  his  defense  of 
thearem. 

Poaidons  Occupied  for  Immediate  Defense. 
In  the  case  of  a  position  hastily  occupied  for  immediate  defense  many  of  the 
foregoing  details  must  of  necessitj-  be  omitted.  The  troops  will  be  deployed,  and 
the  men  will  have  a  tendency  to  dig  individual  pits  in  any  locality  where  they  happen 
to  hah.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  company  commander  and  his  platoon  leaders  to 
see  that  these  pits  are  dug  m  a  locality  favorable  for  defense  and  not  in  low  ground 
affording  a  very  poor  field  of  fire.  I-ie  will  see  that  the  front  is  properly  aligned. 
with  no  weak  salients  or  re-entrants,  that  mutual  support  by  adjacent  groups  is 
insured,  that  the  defenses  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  units  on  the  flanks,  that 
an  adequate  support  is  posted  in  a  favorable  locality,  that  observation  and  inter- 
communication are  provided  for — in  short  (hat  the  defense  is  systematized  so  far 
as  proper  dispositions  of  troops  are  concerned,  and  not  left  to  chance  or  to  the 
judgment  of  mdividual  soldiers  actuated  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  provide  immediate 
rover  for  their  individual  selves.  Orders  will  be  given  in  fragmentary  form  or  by 
messenger,  and  the  captain  will  inspect  his  defenses  and  correct  mistakes  on  the 
ground. 

Conduct  of  the  Defenie. 

During  the  course  of  the  combat  the  company  commander,  from  his  own  com- 
mand post  and  with  the  aid  of  his  auxiliary  ot»ervation  stations,  closely  watches 
the  progress  of  the  attack,  and  the  conduct  of  his  own  command.  He  notes  whether 
cadi  combat  group  is  carrying  out  the  approved  plan  of  defense  and  meeting 
emergencies  in  an  mtelligent  manner. 

in  case  of  mistakes  or  neglect  of  precautions  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates,  he 
fakes  necessary  steps  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  means  of  messages,  signals  or 
mechanical  designation  of  targets. 
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For  example,  if  a  group  of  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in 
the  unoccupied  interval  between  two  combat  groups  and  is  not  being  fired  on  by 
either,  the  captain  may  direct  attention  to  such  target  by  signal,  or  may  send  to  one 
of  his  combat  groups  a  simple  message :  "  Two  squads  of  enemy  on  your  right 
flank,"  possibly  adding:  "  Shift  fire  of  one  squad  to  right."  If  the  enemy  hu  fil- 
tered men  into  a  dead  space  in  front  of  one  of  his  combat  groups,  and  is  apparendy 
not  observed,  the  captain  would  send  a  message  to  the  combat  group  conmiander: 
"  Enemy  in  hollow  your  right  front.  Use  rifle  grenades."  Or  if  the  hollow  were 
beyond  range  of  rifle  grenades  the  message  might  read :  "  Enemy  in  hollow  your 
right  front.  Have  requested  light  mortar  fire."  The  captain  would  then  p<»nt  out 
the  hollow  to  the  agent  of  the  light  mortar,  or  send  a  message  by  a  man  who  couM 
indicate  the  locality.  If  a  machine  gim  covering  the  front  of  his  right  combat  group 
should  be  put  out  of  action,  thus  weakening  the  defense  of  that  front,  and  this  fact 
be  not  noted  by  his  subordinates,  the  company  commander  might  send  a  message  to 
the  next  combat  group  on  the  left :  "  Machine  gun  on  our  right  out  of  action.  Shift 
automatic  rifle  center  squad  to  cover  front  of  group  No.  i."    (See  Plate  36.) 

Targets  may  be  indicated,  both  to  the  combat  groups  and  to  the  supporting 
weapons,  by  tracer  bullets,  fired  by  scouts  of  the  support  platoon  from  favorable 
localities.    Combat  group  commanders  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  signals. 

The  captain  should  promptly  recognize  the  need  for  fire  support  of  the  auxiliary 
weapons  assigned  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  his  area,  and  furnish  the  necessary 
information  as  to  targets. 

As  the  attack  is  launched  he  will  call  for  the  defensive  barrage  of  the  artillery, 
usually  by  the  prescribed  pyrotechnic  signal  or  by  communication  with  an  artillery 
observation  station  in  his  locality. 

If  a  combat  group  be  hard  pressed  the  captain  may  assist  it  by  fire  of  his  sup- 
ports, or  by  sending  forward  one  or  more  squads  from  the  support  to  reinforce  the 
defenders. 

Ordinarily  the  most  eflfective  means  of  relieving  an  unfavorable  situation  will 
be  by  counter  attack  of  the  supports,  and  opportunities  therefor  should  be  sought. 

The  commander,  both  in  person  and  by  the  aid  of  his  runners,  scouts,  etc.,  win 
keep  up  continuous  reconnaissance  during  the  action.  He  will  note  the  progress  of 
the  attack  in  adjacent  sectors.  He  will  see  that  the  routes  for  intercommunication 
and  circulation  of  troops  are  kept  open,  alternative  routes  being  used  as  necessary. 
He  will  maintain  communication  by  runner  and  visual  signal  with  battalion  bead- 
quarters,  keeping  his  superior  constantly  advised  as  to  developments,  and  indicating 
when  and  where  assistance  is  needed. 

IVUhdrau-al.  In  case  a  withdrawal  is  ordered  by  higher  authority  the  captain 
will  supervise  the  operations  of  his  command.  The  withdrawal  of  the  combat 
echelon  is  usually  effected  straight  to  the  rear,  usii^  approach  trenches  if  available. 
and  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  supports  and  auxiliary  weapons.  The  subject  of  with- 
drawal from  action  is  treated  in  detail  later  in  this  course. 

TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

THE  INFANTRY  RIFLE  PLATOON. 

Preparation  for  Defense. 

Dispositions  of  a  front  line  platoon.    A  platoon  may  be  assigned  intact  as  the 

garrison  of  a  single  ctmil>at  group,  or  tt  may  furnish  garrisons  for  two  or  very 

exceptionally  for  three  such  groups.    The  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units 

should  be  observed.     If  practicable  the  platoon  should  be  held  intact.     If  it  be 

divided  into  two  groups  it  is  desirable  that  each  of  these  be  a  complete  section. 

This,  however,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  mission  or  extent 

of  the  task  assigned  to  each  group.    In  any  event  a  combat  group  should  consist  of 

one  or  more  complete  squads.    A  squad  should  never  be  so  dispened  as  to  be  beyond 

tAe  control  of  the  squad  leader,  and  squads  in  deUwst,  »a  wv  «ttadc,  rbmM  act  as 
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units.  Automatic  riflemen  and  rifle  grenadiers  should  not  be  i^eparated  from  their 
squads  to  form  groups  of  these  weapons. 

A  [datoon,  as  a  combat  group,  may  hold  one  or  two  squads  or  a  section  as  a 
mobile  support  (or  reinforcement  or  even  for  local  counter  attack.  A  smaller 
group  would  have  no  support,  but  might  shift  squads  or  individuals  from  one  part 
of  its  area  to  aixither,  to  meet  the  emergencies  ni  combat.  Small  local  supports  are 
held  in  a  central  position,  or  slightly  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  area,  under  natural 
cover,  if  availaUe.    If  there  be  no  natural  shelter  they  must  be  intrenched. 

Each  combat  group  is  commanded  by  the  senior  oflicer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  with  it — a  section  or  two  squads  by  a  section  leader,  a  single  squad  by  its 
oim  leader.  The  duties  of  a  conimander  of  such  a  small  group  are  similar  to 
those  of  a  platoon  leader  in  the  same  capacity. 

If  the  platoon  is  divided  into  several  groups  ihe  plattxin  leader  establishes  his 
command  post  in  a  central  location  where  he  can  control  Ihe  conduct  of  his  men. 
He  leaves  the  immediate  command  of  each  group  to  the  senior  non-commissioned 
officer  (herewith.  The  groups  comprised  in  any  one  platoon  should  always  be 
adjacent  to  each  other. 

The  combat  groups  of  a  single  company  in  the  first  line  will  usually  be  disposed 
in  one  line  (firing  line)  or  in  two  successive  lines  (firing  and  support  Imes).  accord- 
ing to  the  situation,  especially  the  relative  importance  of  frontal  fire  and  defense 
in  depth.  A  platoon  as  a  combat  group  might  cover  both  lines.  A  smaller  group 
would  be  disposed  in  one  line  only. 

Arras  of  combal  groups.  Intervals.  The  area  occupied  by  a  combat  group  should 
be  small  enough  to  insure  unity  of  action  and  control  by  its  leader,  and  large 
enough  to  properly  cover  the  sectors  of  fire  assigned  to  it  and  to  avoid  crowding 
and  consequent  exposure  to  hostile  fire.  This  area  may  vary  according  to  the  situa- 
tion, from  that  occupied  by  a  single  squad  (50x  50  yards),  to  that  occupied  by  a 
platoon  covering  two  lines  of  a  position  (150  yards  front  by  200  yards  depth). 
(  See  Field  Engineering. )  The  distance  from  center  to  center  of  combat  groups  on 
the  same  line,  should  never  exceed  400  yards  even  in  open  country,  and  may  be  as 
little  as  too  yards. 

Though  a  small  group  may  be  deployed  in  the  first  instance  on  a  single  line 
parallel  to  the  front,  the  necessity  for  resistance  to  the  flank  and  even  to  the  rear, 
in  case  of  a  hostile  penetration,  refjuire  the  defense  of  an  area  having  a  certain 
depth  from  front  lo  rear,  usually  at  least  50  yards. 

Measures  of  security.  A  combat  group  may  or  may  not  furnish  lookouts  to 
occupy  the  line  of  ob5cr\'ati(m,  if  such  there  be.  Such  lookouts  may  l>e  furnished 
(rum  front  line  platoons  (combat  groups)  or  by  supports  or  reserves.  Each  combal 
group  maintains  at  all  times  the  ne(.'cs-ary  sentinels,  observers  and  snipers  within 
its  own  area;  their  number  dc[>eiiding  on  the  strength  of  the  group  and  the  prob- 
ability of  attack  as  indicated  by  the  general  situation,  proximity  of  the  enemy, 
icrram,  weather,  season,  etc. 

Initial  Defenae  Orders. 

Ttie  companv  commander  will,  when  practicable,  issue  his  initial  defense  order  in 
the  presence  of  all  ofllcers  and  non-commissioned  ufliccrs  down  to  include  the  section 
guides.  In  addition  to  this  he  will  indicate  on  Ihe  ground  the  location  of  each 
combal  group,  and  eitlier  at  tlat  time  or  later,  he  will  indicate  its  "  A  "  and  "  B  " 
sectors  of  fire. 

If  the  orders  are  not  issued  in  the  prc^nceof  thenim-vommissioned  officers,  each 
platoon  leader  commanding  one  or  nHire  comltat  groups  will  issue  an  onlcr  lo  his 
non-commissioned  ofliters,  including  M|iiad  leaders  if  practicable,  atxnit  as  follows: 

Par.  t.  Information  of  the  enemy  and  of  supporting  troops  to  include  those 
covering  the  front,  and  the  companies  on  the  flanks.  The  general  dcfcn«<  plan  of 
the  company  lo  include  dispositions  of  all  platoons.  I,€*caiton  of  any  machine  gun 
8  affecting  the  dispositions  of  the  plaloktn. 


Par.  2.  The  mission  and  general  defense  plan  of  the  platoon — to  oi^anise  and 
defend  one  or  more  combat  groups  at  the  localities  indicated. 

Par.  J.  Composition  and  commander  of  each  combat  group,  and  exact  location. 
Mission  of  each  group — to  cover  the  fronts  (flanks  or  rears)  of  certain  other 
designated  groups,  defend  certain  intervals,  areas  or  dead  spaces.  Any  special 
missions. 

Instructions  as  to  nature  of  works  to  be  executed,  assignment  of  tasks,  worldi^ 
parties  and  reliefs,  tools  and  materials. 

Measures  for  security  if  such  be  necessary. 

Par.  4.  Location  of  rear  echelon  of  company,  dumps  of  engineer  material,  bat- 
talion aid  station,  and  routes  to  these  localities.  Dispositions  of  packs,  rifles  or  other 
personal  equipment  during  work.    Any  other  necessary  administrative  details. 

Par.  5.  Location  of  platoon  and  company  command  posts,  and  posts  of  all  ne^- 
boring  combat  groups.    Instructions  as  to  pyrotechnic  signals,  if  any  are  prescrilMd. 

Tracing  the  works.  Assignment  of  tasks.  Having  issued  his  orders  the  fdatoon 
leader,  assisted  by  the  platoon  sergeant  and  other  men,  proceeds  to  trace  on  the 
ground  the  trenches  of  each  combat  group,  using  tracing  tape  if  available. 

The  trace  of  the  works  is.adjusted  to  the  terrain,  to  provide  a  ^ood  field  for 
grazing  fire  to  front,  flanks  and  rear  (over  the  parados^  ;  to  the  machine  gun  flank- 
ments;  and  to  adjacent  combat  groups,  to  afford  effective  fire  support.  (Sec  Field 
Engineering.) 

It  is  desirable  that  these  locations  be  examined  and  confinned  by  the  company 
commander  before  work  is  begun. 

The  platoon  leader  then  issues  tools  and  distributes  the  working  parties  to  their 
casks,  or  causes  this  to  be  done  by  the  combat  group  commanders  under  his  super- 
vision. Each  combat  group  digs  its  own  trenches.  (See  also  remarks  cooceming 
night  and  day  work  under  the  company.) 

The  platoon  leader  designates  the  fire  sectors  for  each  group.  Although  such 
sectors  are  designated,  the  emergencies  of  combat  may  call  for  fire  in  any  direction, 
and  the  trace  and  profile  of  the  trenches  must  be  such  as  to  provide  for  this  aO 
around  defense.    These  dispositions  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Ranges  to  points  in  foreground.  The  platoon  leader  informs  his  subordinates  of 
the  ranges  to  important  points  in  the  foreground.  He  causes  each  combat  group  and 
each  squad  to  prepare  a  range  card,  showing  the  combat  posts  of  the  troops  and  the 
sectors  of  fire,  denned  by  landmarks.    (See  course  in  Musketry.) 

If  there  be  machine  guns  in  his  area,  the  platoon  leader  should  dispose  his  defenses 
to  cover  and  protect  these  guns,  without  interfering  with  their  nre,  either  along 
their  flankments,  or  in  other  directions. 


Platoon  command  post.  The  platoon  leader  carefully  selects  his  own  c_ 
post  This  should  be  within  his  area,  and  should  fulfill  the  same  requireneots  a 
the  company  command  post,  except  that  a  less  range  of  visibility  is  necessary.  The 
post  should  afford  a  view  oE  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  platoon,  and  of  the 
surrounding  terrain,  well  to  the  front,  and  at  least  as  far  as  all  adjacent  combat 
groups  in  any  direction,  as  well  as  a  view  of  the  company  command  post.  There 
should  be  sheltered,  or  at  least  partially  sheltered  runner  routes  from  the  conunand 
post  to  the  command  posts  of  all  neighboring  combat  groups,  both  those  com- 
prised in  the  platoon  and  others,  to  the  company  command  post  atid  to  any  auxiltaTy 
observing  stations  within  the  platoon  area. 

Each  combat  group  commander  establishes  a  command  post  fulfilling  similar 
requirements. 

The  platoon  leader  will  usually  post  a  runner  as  an  auxiliary  observer  on  etch 
flank  01  his  area.  One  runner  wilt  be  sent  to  the  company  command  post,  and  one 
remains  with  the  platoon  leader. 

In  a  fu}ly  organized  position  sheltered  routes  for  runners  are  prorided  by  the 
trenches.     When  the  trench  system  has  not  been  completed  the  exposure  of  the 
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is  necessarily  great.    They  must  be  skilled  in  utilizing  any  natural  cover 

available. 

Stntries,  obstrvers  and  snipers.  The  platoon  leader  designates  the  sentries, 
observers  and  snipers  to  be  maintained  within  his  area,  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  company  commander.  He  prescribes  their  duties,  stations  and  reliefs,  by 
night  and  by  day.  The  remainder  of  the  men,  except  when  called  to  their  combat 
posts,  are  engaged  in  extending  or  maintaining  the  defenses,  performing  other 
miscellaneous  duties,  or  resting  and  sleeping.  The  limits  within  which  they  may 
move  are  carefully  defined  and  circumscribed.  They  are  not  permitted,  except 
under  orders,  to  depart  from  the  near  vicinity  of  their  combat  posts. 

The  duties  of  snipers  have  been  discussed  in  the  course  in  MusWetry.  Snipers 
are  maintained  in  each  combat  group,  the  duty  being  performed  by  the  squad  scouts 
or  other  properly  trained  men.  It  is  preferable  that  they  work  in  pairs  in  a  well 
concealed  "  nest "  affording  a  good  view  and  field  of  fire  to  the  front.  They  con- 
limialty  observe  and  report  all  activities  of  the  enemy.  They  oppose  the  enemy's 
efforts  (o  gain  information,  by  firing  on  his  observers,  sentries  and  snipers,  and  on 
any  scouts  or  patrols  who  attempt  to  approach  the  position.  During  combat  the 
special  mission  of  snipers  is  to  pick  off  the  leaders  of  the  attacking  troops. 

Supervision  and  reports.  The  platoon  leader  will  personally  direct  or  closely 
supervise  all  work  within  his  area.  He  will  make  such  progress  reports  to  the 
company  as  prescribed  or  necessary. 

Defense  Plana. 

KesponjibUities  of  the  platoon  leader  in  the  emergencies  of  cotnbat.  In  defense, 
as  in  attack,  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  small  infantry  units,  and  especially  the  platoon 
leader,  on  whom  rests  the  immediate  responsibility  for  victory  or  defeat.  Too  often 
durif^  peace  the  young  officer,  feeling  liis  subordinate  position,  acquires  the  fatal 
habit  oi  doing  nothing  except  what  he  is  expre-sly  tnid  to  do,  and  only  so  much  as 
he  is  told.  He  leans  upon  his  superiors.  When  the  battle  is  on,  this  situation,  if  it 
has  existed,  is  completely  reversed.  The  commander-in-chief  leans  upon  the  platoon 
leader.  The  nation  leans  upon  him,  aqd  prays  that  he  may  prove  equal  to  his 
important  task. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  attack  the  platoon  leader  must  be  able  to  meet 
emergencies  arising  without  warning,  on  unfamiliar  ground.  The  chief  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  defense  is  the  opportunity  to  study  the  situation  in  advaiKe  and 
foresee  the  e\'ents  that  may  arise,  to  an  extent  that  is  scldtim  possible  in  attack. 
The  ground  is  not  unfamiliar,  and  emergencies  seldom  arise  without  some  warning. 
But  this  advantage  is  not  inherent  in  the  mere  situation  of  defense  alone.  It  requires 
study  and  prevision.  If  the  platoon  leader  sinijily  >its  down,  his  mind  at  rest,  and 
waits  events,  he  deliberately  throws  away  his  greatest  advantage.  Defense  plans 
do  not  mean  to  simply  build  field  works,  place  men  in  them  and  then  wail  fr>r  the 
attacker.  The  platoon  leader's  task  is  to  maintain  himself  in  his  area.  His  limits 
of  space  are  narrow.  His  works  have  been  properly  constructed,  his  men  are  prop- 
erly placed,  they  know  what  to  do.  Apparently  nothing  further  is  necessary  excq)t 
to  wait  for  the  enemy  to  make  his  appeararKC.  But  here  arises  a  grave  question. 
Are  the  works  properly  constructed,  are  the  men  properly  placed,  do  they  know 
what  to  do — for  n-rry  emergency  ?  If  the  platoon  leader  asks  himself  this  pertinent 
question  too  often  he  will  find  that  the  answer  is  "  No." 

The  infantry  in  defense  in  principle  fires  on  the  target  which  is  ni>'st  dangerous  at 
the  time.  But  this  cannot  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  s<ildier  or  even 
the  squad  and  section  leaders.  They  arc  too  prone  lo  fin-  on  the  nio't  easily  dis- 
cernible target,  which  is  not  always  the  most  dangerous.  Or  their  atlenlion  may  be 
riveted  by  one  development,  causing  them  to  overlook  others  of  a  nKirc  dangerous 
nature.  If  left  to  themselves  there  would  be  too  great  a  chance  that  all  would 
fooctnlrite  their  fire  on  the  conspicuous  targets,  leaving  portions  of  the  front 
uncorered.    Although  fire  must  certainly  be  conccnttaled  on  \V«  TcvcrA  ^T<!(!n<K.% 
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target,  other  targets  which  may  become  dangerous  must  not  be  ne{;lected,  and 
every  part  of  the  front  must  be  under  observation  and  when  necessary  under  fire, 
at  all  times. 

To  insure  this,  flankments  are  prescribed  for  the  machine  guns,  and  "  A  "  and 
"  B  "  fire  sectors  for  the  infantry  groups,  in  such  manner  that  the  entire  front  is 
covered,  if  orders  are  obeyed.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  enemy  may  penetrate 
the  position,  so  that  fire  to  the  flanks  and  even  to  the  rear  may  be  required.  Certain 
elements  of  the  defense  will  be  put  out  of  action,  throwing  additional  duties  and 
responsibilities  on  the  remaining  elements.  To  meet  such  situations  fire  most 
be  switched,  emergency  fire  sectors  established,  riflemen  must  be  shifted  about 
within  the  areas  of  the  combat  groups,  reinforcements  for  the  fire  units  must  be 
sent  in — all  this  in  addition  to  the  counter  attack. 

It  is  possible,  by  careful  study  of  the  situation,  to  foresee  many  if  not  most  of 
such  emergencies,  and  to  plan  for  them  in  advance.  The  platoon  leader,  if  be  is 
qualified  to  fill  his  position,  should  thus  study  his  situation  from  every  angle. 

His  works  may  be  properly  located,  and  his  men  properly  disposed  for  effective 
fire  in  the  initial  sectors  assigned  them.  Their  flank  is  protected  by  a  group  on 
their  left.  But  this  group  may  be  overrun  by  the  enemy.  If  so,  would  its  capture 
render  the  platoon  leader  s  position,  or  any  part  of  it,  untenable  for  his  own  troops? 
If  so  is  there  some  other  location  where  they  might  evade  fire  from  the  captured 
area,  and  still  fulfill  the  original  mission?  Has  a  trench  been  placed  in  such  locality? 
Is  there  any  portion  of  the  platoon's  area  from  which  it  could  dominate  by  its 
fire  the  adjacent  area,  in  case  of  its  capture,  and  thus  neutralize  the  enemy  therein? 
If  so  is  there  a  suitable  fire  trench  at  such  locality?  Is  it  now  suitably  garrisoned? 
If  not,  how  many  men  would  be  required  for  such  an  emergency  mission — a  squad 
or  two  squads  ?  Where  are  they  to  come  from,  what  men  can  be  spared  from  other 
duties  for  this  purpose?  Is  there  a  sheltered  route  by  which  they  can  reach  the 
desired  position  ? 

Arc  the  trenches  in  his  area  suitably  located  and  prepared  for  fire  to  the  flanks 
and  rear  in  case  of  a  hostile  penetration?  What  men  arc  to  deliver  such  fire,  and 
do  they  know  about  it?  Would  the  men  executing  this  fire  be  unduly  exposed  to 
enfilade  or  fire  at  their  backs?  Where  might  such  fire  come  from,  and  how  might  it 
be  evaded? 

If  the  trenches  are  continuous  is  there  a  possibility  of  the  enemy  advanciiw  akmi; 
them  from  the  flank  (of  course  there  is),  and  how  is  such  a  move  to  be  ^eclnd. 
from  what  position  and  by  whom  ? 

Are  there  any  areas  to  the  flank  or  in  rear  from  which  any  portion  of  his  position 
might  be  subjected  to  enfilade  fire?  If  so  what  should  be  done  in  case  they  are 
occupied  by  the  enemy  ?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  shift  the  men  exposed  to  another 
locality,  and  if  so  what  effect  would  this  have  on  other  elements  of  the  defense? 

Has  the  platoon  leader  held  a  small  support  to  meet  passible  emergencies  ?  If  not. 
might  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Might  adjacent  platoons  or  combat  groups  assist  the 
platoon  leader  in  meeting  some  of  these  emergencies?  Has  he  consulted  their 
leaders  in  regard  to  the  matter,  arranged  any  signals? 

Would  a  heavy  rainstorm  fill  the  trenches  with  water  and  render  tbem  untenable, 
or  cause  them  to  cave  in  ?    How  can  this  be  prevented  ? 

Has  the  platoon  leader  properly  instructed  the  subordinates  who  must  assist  in 
meeting  the  possible  emergencies  ?  Has  he  rehearsed  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  properly  carried  out  when  the  real  emergency  arises? 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  suggestions  as  to  matters  to  which  the  platoon 
leader  should  devote  his  thought  while  he  has  time.  Each  situation  will  jnvsent 
its  own  problems,  di  fTering  in  detail  at  least  from  those  of  any  other  situation.  These 
are  matters  to  which  the  battalion  commander  cannot  devote  his  personal  attentioo. 
They  are  the  platoon  leader's  problems.  Most  of  them  will  be  quite  [^tn  to  the  man 
who  thinks.  Most  of  them  will  naturally  be  overlooked  and  neglected  by  one  who 
does  not  think. 
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In  perceiving  these  problems  which  may  arise,  and  in  solving  them  in  advance,  the 
lAiloon  leader  prepares  a  real  plan  of  defense.  He  will  be  immeasurably  better 
prepared  to  maintain  his  position  and  defeat  the  aims  of  the  attacker,  than  the 
thoughtless  leader  who  relies  upon  his  instinct  or  intuition  to  meet  the  emergency 
ifter  it  has  arisen.  Few  if  any  leaders  arc  endowed  with  the  mysterious  power  of 
solving  such  problems  as  these  by  intuition.  But  any  intelligent  man  can  cultivate 
the  hafct  of  thinking  out  his  problems,  which  is  far  lietter.  Animals  have  instincts, 
Man  alone  possesses  the  superior  power  of  reason,  and  he  should  learn  (o  use  it. 
In  no  situation  of  life  is  there  a  greater  demand  for  reasoning  power  than  in 
infantry  combat 

To  solve  his  problems  the  leader  must  of  course  be  a  trained  man,  familiar  with 
(he  principles  of  combat,  and  the  powers  and  limitations  of  men  and  of  weapons. 
And  to  call  forth  the  best  efforts  of  his  command,  by  which  alone  he  can  achieve 
success,  he  must  be  a  leader,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  untrained  man,  how- 
ever great  his  intelligence  or  his  latent  powers,  can  neither  correctly  solve  the 
problems  of  combat,  nor  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  men.  He 
cannot  be  a  successful  leader. 

Meeting  tlu  emergencies  of  combat.  From  the  preceding  disaission  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  emergeiKies  of  combat,  including  those  which  may  not  have 
bren  foreseen,  are  met  by : 

a.  Switching  the  fire  of  automatic  rifles,  squads,  or  larger  units. 

b.  Changing  the  positions  of  these  elements. 

c.  Use  of  supports  for  reinforcement  and  counter  attack. 

d.  Fire  support  of  auxiliary  weapons. 

e.  Assistance  from  neighboring  combat  groups. 

/.  Assistance  from  the  company  (reinforcement  or  counter  attack). 

Fire  support  of  auxiliary  weapons.  The  platoon  leader  should  know  the  positions 
of  the  supporting  weapons,  their  sectors  of  fire  and  ranges,  in  order  that  he  may 
perxreive  when  their  assistance  can  be  rendered.  Requests  for  such  assistance  are 
usually  made  through  the  company  commander,  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
tanet  being  plainly  indicated,  by  messenger,  sketch  or  tracer  bullets. 

The  relation  of  the  platoon  leader  to  the  auxiliary  weapons  is  much  the  same 
to  defense  as  in  attack.  His  relations  with  the  machine  guns  is  usually  closer, 
inasmuch  as  these  weapons  are  relatively  more  important  in  defense  than  in  attack, 
and  one  or  more  guns  may  be  emplaced  in  the  area  of  a  front  line  platoon.  The 
pbtoon  leader  co-ordinates  his  plans  with  those  of  the  machine  gunners,  and  affords 
protection  for  the  guns,  but  they  are  not  his  under  immediate  control. 

Conduct  of  the  Defense. 

Ai  the  attack  approaches  the  position  the  combat  groups  open  fire  in  the  ju<lgment 
of  iheir  leaders,  or  at  a  range  previously  prescribed.  Snipers  or  other  expert  rifle- 
men fire  on  the  leaders  of  the  attack. 

The  platoon  leader,  assisted  by  his  platoon  sergeant  and  auxiliary  ohser\-ers, 
closely  watche.^  the  progress  of  the  attack  both  in  his  own  front  and  to  the  flanks. 
He  sees  that  his  men  take  their  assigned  combat  positions  promptly,  and  carry  out 
the  measures  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  defense,  including  switching  tire  and 
cfianges  of  position  when  necessary.  He  sees  that  fire  is  directed  upon  all  threaten- 
ing targets.  Should  any  of  his  subordinates  fail  or  delay  to  carry  out  prescribed 
or  suitable  measures,  and  especially  should  any  threatening  target  be  overlooked,  he 
gives  necessary  instructions  by  runner  or  signal,  or  indicates  targets  by  tracer 
bullets  fired  by  a  runner  or  scout  at  or  near  his  command  post.  If  he  has  a  support 
he  utilizes  it  for  reinforcement  or  counter  attack,  as  the  situation  demands.  He  calls 
for  fire  assistance  from  the  auxiliary  weapons,  or  support  from  the  company,  when 
the  situation  demands. 

Intercomnninication  in  the  platoon  during  defense  is  much  the  same  as  during 
attack.  It  is  largely  a  nutter  of  visual  signals  and  safe  runner  routes.  There 
dwuld  be  visual  connection  with  company  tKad^iurters. 


The  platoon  leader  keeps  his  company  commaDder  advised  as  to  his  situation, 
especially  as  to  the  progress  of  the  attactm-. 

Duties  of  the  platoon  sergeant.  The  platoon  sergeant,  in  defense  as  in  attack,  is 
assistant  to  and  replacement  for  the  platoon  leader.  He  should  not  be  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  section  or  subordinate  combat  group  except  in  emergency.  His 
post  is  with  the  platoon  leader  unless  the  latter  omerwise  orders. 

Functions  of  Support  Platoons. 

Support  platoons  of  front  line  companies  are  usually  held  mobile  under  cover, 
in  or  near  tne  support  line.  In  emergency  they  may  be  assigned  to  garrison  combat 
groups  in  the  support  line,  or  a  portion  of  the  platoon  may  be  thus  assigned. 

The  chief  function  of  company  supports  is  the  local  counter  attack.  This  has 
been  elsewhere  discussed.  The  leader  of  a  support  platoon  should  study  the 
routes  over  which  he  will  move  and  the  ground  on  which  he  will  operate  in  case 
of  counter  attack.  He  will  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  the  counter  attack 
plans  included  in  the  company  plan  of  defense,  and  will  recommend  to  the  company 
commander  such  modifications  or  additional  plans  as  he  considers  wise. 

TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 
ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLE,  DEFENSE  PLANS  OF  SHALL  UNITS. 

The  Company  Strong  Point. 

The  more  important  elements  of  the  defense  plans  of  the  smaller  units  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  Plates  36  and  37.  The  diagram  in  Plate  36 
represents  a  company  strong  point,  whose  limits  are  indicated.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  an  outpost  position  or  a  line  of  observation  in  front. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  higher  authority  the  strong  point  is 
organized  with  two  lines  of  defended  areas,  the  advanced  line  being  the  line  of 
resistance  or  firing  line,  and  the  rear  line  the  line  of  supports.  A  definite  front 
has  been  assigned  to  the  company  to  defend,  and  the  approximate  or  general  location 
of  the  firing  line  has  been  indicated  in  the  orders  of  the  battalion  commander. 

The  company  commander  makes  a  reconnaissance  of  his  strong  point,  or  the  area 
he  has  to  defend,  and  an  estimate  of  the  situation.  He  decides  that  the  proper 
defense  of  the  area  will  require  five  combat  groups.  Three  of  these  (Nos.  I,  2  and 
3)  will  be  disposed  about  the  firing  hne  as  an  axis,  and  two  (Nos.  4  and  5)  about 
the  support  line,  as  shown  in  Plate  36.  The  actual  location  and  extent  of  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  combat  groups  will  depend  on  the  terrain.  They  will  be 
disposed  so  as  to  afford  the  most  effective  nre,  both  over  the  foreground  and 
within  the  area  of  the  strong  point.  In  deciding  upon  these  dispositions  the  com- 
pany commander  will  visit  the  neighboring  strong  points  on  both  flanks,  consallinK 
the  commanders  thereof.  He  will  ascertain  their  plans  and  arrange  his  own  defenses 
to  provide  a  proper  continuity  of  the  front  and  the  most  effective  dispositions  for 
mutual  support  of  and  by  his  neighbors. 

The  captain  next  decides  that  he  will  employ  two  of  his  platoons  as  garrisons  for 
the  combat  groups  and  hold  one  as  a  mobile  support  for  reinforcement  and  coonter 
attack.  The  support  will  be  stationed  in  the  support  Ijne  or  as  close  thereto  as 
available  cover  and  concealment  can  be  found. 

The  platoons  designated  for  the  combat  echelon,  or  as  garrisons  for  condnt 
groups,  will  be  distributed  amongst  these  groups  in  accordance  with  their  tactical 
importance,  especially  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  areas  to  be  covered  by  fire. 
So  far  as  possible,  in  this  assignment,  the  principle  of  the  int^rity  of  tactical  oiuls 
will  be  observed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  each  combat  group  garrimied  tnr 
an  entire  section.  In  any  case  the  garrisons  will  consist  of  one  or  more  complett 
squads.  Combat  group  No.  5  is  of  relatively  less  importance  dun  the  otfacn,  and 
the  captain  decides  (hat  he  will  garrison  it  only  in  case  of  necesi '" 
sacli  case  he  will  use  one  or  two  squads  from  h\%  svi\ivon%  l<n  the  0 
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Tbe  battalioa  ccmmmder  has  ordered  two  machine  guns  emplaced  in  the  area 
of  combat  group  No.  2.  These  guns  will  co-operate  with  the  garrison,  but  will  not 
be  andcr  the  cocmnand  of  the  combat  group  commander.  They  will  be  assigned 
flaakmenta  across  the  fronts  of  combat  groups  Nos.  1  and  3,  but  will  also  be  sited 
for  fire  to  the  front. 

The  certain  next  assigns  combat  missions  to  each  combat  group.  The  evident 
missions  of  combat  group  No.  2  are  to  cover  by  its  fire  the  fronts  of  the  two 
adjacent  groapa  on  either  flank  (Nos.  i  and  3)  and  the  unoccupied  intervals  between 
(which  are  pn^tably  low  ground),  and  the  foreground  in  its  own  front.    Of  these 
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the  first  mission  is  the  more  important,  as  it  defends  the  front  by  enfilade  nr  oblicjue 
fire,  which  is  always  more  effective  than  frontal  fire.  The  captain  therefore  assigns 
to  this  group  two  normal  or  "  A  "  sectors  in  front  of  the  adjacent  groups,  and  a 
contingent  or  "  B  "  sector  covering  the  foreground,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  most  important  mission  of  combat  group  Nn.  4  is  to  defend  the  inner  flanks 
of  groups  I  and  2  and  the  unoccupied  interval  between.  This  will  he  its  "  A  " 
sector.  It  will  have  two  "  B  "  or  contingent  sectors,  covering  the  flanks  and  rears 
of  (he  advaiKcd  groups.    The  other  groups  will  be  assigned  missions  in  a  similar 

The  captain  will  now  carefully  examine  the  entire  terrain  in  his  area  and  the 
foruround  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  localities  which  cannot  be  reached 
bjr  the  rifle  fire  of  his  combat  groups.  Any  such  areas  as  are  within  the  sector  of 
and  not  beyood  rifle  grenade  range  from  a  combat  group  will  be  assigned  to  it  for 
defeoM;  imtnictions  being  given  to  bombard  the  area  ii\\\v  tV^«  v«:nadK\  ic«»js&. 
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the  enemy  find  a  lodgment  therein.  If  there  be  any  dead  areas  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  the  range  of  rifle  grenades  (over  200  yds.  distant  from  any  combat  group), 
they  will  he  noted  with  a  view  to  requesting  light  mortar  fire  on  such  areas  when 
necessary. 

The  foregoing  decisions  having  been  made,  work  on  the  combat  emplacements 
may  be  commenced.  The  captain  will  indicate  the  location  of  the  combat  groups 
and  will  direct  his  platoon  leaders  to  trace  out  the  trenches  or  lines  of  fox-l^es  or 
rifle  pits  to  be  occupied.  The  captain  will  supervise  this,  work,  insuring  proper  loca- 
tions for  the  most  effective  fire.  The  locations  being  satisfactory,  workii^  parties 
are  organized,  tools  distributed  and  work  is  begun.  (See  course  in  Fidfd  Engi- 
neering.) 

At  this  time  the  captain  should  send  a  report  of  his  dispositions,  tt^ether  with  a 
sketch,  or  map  if  available,  to  his  battalion  commander.  This  will  afFord  the  latter 
an  opportuni^  to  order  any  changes  he  desires  before  work  has  proceeded  too  far. 
If  practicable  the  battalion  commander,  accompanied  by  the  company  comnunder, 
will  make  an  inspection  of  the  strong  point,  and  correct  any  errors  on  the  ground. 

In  general  all  trenches  will  be  excavated  by  the  troops  who  are  to  occupy  them. 
The  captain  will  assign  his  support  platoon  to  assist  the  combat  groups,  or  to  any 
other  tasks,  such  as  the  preparation  of  command  or  observation  posts,  construction 
of  obstacles,  etc. 

The  obstacles  may  be  located  by  the  commander  of  the  machine  gun  company,  or 
a  battalion  staff  officer.  If  not  they  will  be  laid  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
captain  of  the  front  line  company  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
course  in  Field  Engineering. 

Ranges  to  important  points  in  the  foreground  are  measured  or  carefully  esti- 
mated, and  marked  on  the  defense  charts  of  the  combat  groups. 

The  captain  next  selects  and  prepares  his  own  command  post.  The  requirements 
which  this  post  should  fulfill  have  been  elsewhere  discussed,  and  are  in  general  the 
same  in  defense  as  in  attack.  The  necessary  auxiliary  observation  posts  within  the 
strong  point  are  located,  and  cover  for  their  personnel  is  provided. 

The  next  item  of  importance  is  the  routes  of  communication.  These  will  include 
routes  for  the  movement  of  troops  within  the  strong  point,  and  runner  routes 
between  the  company  command  post,  the  combat  groups,  the  battalion  command 
post,  the  stations  of  the  auxiliary  weapons  supporting  the  company,  and  the  conh 
mand  posts  of  adjacent  units  on  the  flanks.  In  the  first  instatKe  the  best  natural 
routes  are  selected.  If  time  allows,  these  routes  are  artificially  improved,  com- 
munication trenches  dug,  etc. 

Counter  attack  plans.  The  location  of  his  supports  having  been  fixed  the  capt^n 
considers  counter  attack  plans  to  meet  various  possible  developments  of  the  attack. 
His  mission  is  to  maintain  himself  within  his  strong  point  and  expel  any  of  the 
enemy  who  may  gain  a  lodgment  therein.  For  the  present,  at  least,  he  will  not 
contemplate  any  attacks  beyond  his  own  area. 

The  developments  most  to  be  feared  would  be  a  penetration  by  the  attack  into 
the  intervals  between  combat  groups  Nos.  i  and  2,  or  2  and  3,  In  the  former  case 
the  counter  attack  might  pass  through  the  interval  between  combat  groups  Nos,  3 
and  4.  It  would  thus  strike  the  enemy  obliquely  in  flank,  and  would  be  supported 
by  the  fire  of  (he  combat  groups  on  its  flanks.  A  similar  procedure  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  case  of  a  penetration  of  the  in'.erval  between  groups  Nos.  2  and  3.  ShouU 
there  be  a  simultaneous  penetration  of  both  intervals,  a  section  of  the  support 
might  be  launched  against  each,  or  the  enemy  in  one  interval  might  be  pinned  to  thB 
ground  by  reinforcing  the  comlwt  Rroup  opposite,  in  the  support  line,  and  the  sup- 
port launched  against  the  other.  If  an  approach  trench  be  ultimately  conalrmled 
leading  from  the  position  of  the  support  forward  to  combat  group  No.  2,  this  WOoU 
be  favorable  for  the  departure  of  a  counter  attack  against  either  of  the  interab 
mentioned.  5/ioiiId  the  enemy  overrun  combat  group  No.  2,  the  counter  attack 
would  be  straight  to  the  front,  supported  \fj  i\w  fvrt  ol  *\\  \V«  ttmuninc  groiipa.  Ii 
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case  of  ft  penetration  into  either  of  the  intervals  on  the  flanks  (right  of  group  No.  I 
or  left  of  group  No.  3)  or  the  overrunning  of  either  of  the  flank  groups  in  the  front 
line,  the  counter  attadcs  might  be  launched  from  the  same  position  and  in  the  same 
manner.  Or  the  supports  might  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  even  inlo  the  adjacent 
straog  points.  The  manner  in  which  such  a  lateral  movement  might  be  safety 
effected,  should  be  considered. 

The  captmin  considers  all  these  various  contingencies  and  plans  an  appropriate 

attack  to  meet  each.    His  plans  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  lay  of 

'  the  ground,  and  by  the  defensive  works  which  may  be  installed.    The  captain  should 

consider  what  support  to  the  counter  attack  might  be  given  by  the  auxiliary  weapons, 

from  their  known  positions. 

The  captain  would  further  plan  for  the  witlidrawal  of  his  advanced  line  of 
combat  groups  should  this  be  ordered  by  higher  command.  Such  a  withdrawal  could 
be  best  effected  in  a  position  having  continuous  lines  of  trenches,  especially  approach 
trenches  between  the  firing  and  support  lines,  which  should  be  provided  if  time 
permitted. 

The  captain  would  prepare  a  defense  chart  for  his  strong  point  as  a  whole,  show- 
ing all  his  defensive  dispositions,  and  would  cause  each  combat  group  to  prepare  a 
clart  for  its  own  area. 
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Defzn^z  Plan  of  a  Combat  Group 

Platr  37. 

The  foregoing  include  the  principal  tactical  items  in  the  defense  plan  of  a  strong 
point.  In  a  highly  stabilized  position  the  plan  would  be  modified  from  time  to  lime 
as  the  defensive  organization  was  extended  and  elaborated.  There  would  also  be 
included  in  the  plan  many  items  of  routine,  esi>ecially  those  i>crtaining  to  security, 
supply,  mainlenaiKC,  sanitation,  etc. 

Combat  Group. 

Let  ui  now  consider  the  essential  features  of  the  defense  plan  of  combat  group 
So.  3  of  the  same  company.    (Plate  37,) 

The  garrison  consists  of  the  1st  section  of  the  2nd  platoon  of  the  comjKiny.  The 
cooibal  missions  of  the  group  and  its  "  A  "  and  "  II "  sectors  have  lieen  indicated 
by  the  company  cocnmander.  The  settor  of  fire  assit;ne<l  is  wide,  and  the  group  is 
required  to  defend  the  fronts  of  both  adjacent  groups  in  ll-.c  same  line.  The  combat 
graop  commander  decides  that  he  will  need  all  three  of  his  squads  to  develop  the 
required  fire  power,  and  that  he  has  not  suflWient  strength  to  provide  a  mobile 
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Standing  at  the  position  indicated  by  the  captain  as  the  center  of  his  group,  the 
combat  ^roup  commander  selects  a  number  of  prominent  features  of  the  terrain  in 
the  foreground  and  to  the  flanks,  approximately  on  the  lines  detennining  his  "  A  " 
and  "  B  "  sectors  as  defined  by  the  strong  point  commander.  He  also  selects  a 
distant  point  near  the  middle  of  his  "  B  "  sector. 

He  then  traces,  or  assists  his  platoon  leader  in  tracing,  a  sufficient  length  of  trench 
to  accommodate  his  three  squads  without  crowding.  This  trace  will  run  approxi- 
mately along  a  contour,  but  with  sufficient  grade  for  drainage,  and  adjusted  to  allow 
the  most  effective  fire  in  the  sectors  assigned.    (See  Field  Engineering.) 

Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  captain  the  platoon  leader  adopts  the  octagonal 
trace  as  being  favorable  for  the  development  of  fire  in  several  directions.  As  won 
as  the  trace  is  laid  out,  work  of  excavation  is  started. 

The  combat  group  commander  (or  the  platoon  leader)  visits  the  adjacent  groups 
to  make  certain  just  where  their  trenches  will  be  located.  He  also  consults  the 
commander  of  the  machine  guns  in  his  area,  to  insure  that  his  defenses  will  not 
interfere  with  the  fire  of  the  machine  guns.  As  these  guns  will  be  located  on  higher 
ground  they  will  probably  be  able  to  fire  over  the  trenches,  but,  if  necessary,  unoccD- 
pied  intervals  for  the  guns  to  fire  through  will  be  left  in  the  trench. 

The  section  leader  (combat  group  commander)  then  makes  a  sketch  of  his 
defenses  somewhat  like  Plate  yj,  except  that  the  features  of  the  terrain  marking  the 
limits  of  his  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  sectors  will  be  shown.  He  will  also  marie  on  this  chart 
the  ranges  to  all  important  localities  in  his  front,  as  soon  as  these  are  detennined. 
A  copy  of  this  sketch  is  given  to  the  platoon  leader,  and  to  each  of  the  squad  leaders. 

The  three  squads  are  deployed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  from  right  to  left  in  the 
usual  order,  2-1-3,  ^'tl^  intervals  between  men  of  at  least  five  yards — more  if  neces- 
sary for  effective  fire. 

The  "  A  "  sector  of  the  2nd  (right)  squad  is  the  right  "  A  "  sector  of  the  group, 
covering  the  front  of  the  next  combat  group  to  the  right,  and  the  unoccupied  tntemi 
between  groups.  Its  "  B  "  sector  is  the  right  half  of  the  "  B  "  sector  of  the  gnwfi 
(Plate  37),  The  "  A  "  sector  of  the  ist  (center)  squad  is  the  "  B  "  sector  of  the 
group.  It  has  two  "  R  "  sectors,  one  in  front  of  each  adjacent  combat  grwip.  Hilf 
of  the  squad  is  assigned  to  each  of  these  "  B  "  sectors.  The  sectors  of  the  .vd 
(left)  squad  are  similar  to  those  of  the  2nd.  These  assignments  are  indicated  in 
Plate  37. 

The  commander  finds,  on  examining  the  terrain,  that  there  are  two  small  areas 
(X  and  Y)  in  the  near  foreground,  which  are  defiladed  from  the  fire  of  his  gmqi. 
He  marks  these  areas  (by  stakes  and  cloth,  at  their  near  edges),  accurately  drter- 
mines  their  ranges  f by  pacing) ,  and  points  Ihem  out  to  his  squad  leaders.  They 
can  be  reached  by  rifle  grenades  should  the  enemy  find  a  lodgment  in  them. 

These  dispositions  effectively  cover  the  sectors  he  has  been  ordered  to  defend. 
But  the  combat  group  commander  realizes  that,  in  case  of  a  hostile  penetratioa  of 
the  intervals  on  his  right  and  left  he  may  have  need  of  fire  directly  to  his  flanks  and 
even  to  the  rear.    To  provide  for  this  he  adopts  the  following  measures : 

1.  He  places  the  automatic  riflemen  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  squads  on  the  outer  Ranks 
of  these  squads  and  at  a  corner  of  a  fire-bay,  where  they  can  fire  well  to  the  rear  if 
necessary  and  readily  switch  their  fire  from  one  direction  to  another.  (See  anall 
insert,  Plate  37.) 

2.  He  provides  a  niche  in  the  parados  directly  in  rear  of  the  automatic  riflanaii 
of  the  ist  squad  from  which  position  he  can  fire  to  the  right  and  left  rear,  or  directly 
to  the  rear,  in  emergency.    This  position  will  be  occupied  if  the  occasion  arisei. 

3.  He  prepares  portions  of  his  trench  for  fire  to  the  rear.  In  particular  this  fiw 
will  cover  the  flanks  of  the  machine  guns  in  rear. 

4.  If  an  approach  trench  leading  into  the  area  of  the  combat  group  from  dK 
support  line  is  eventually  installed,  portions  of  this  trench  will  be  prepared  for  fiic 

in  either  direction,  and  occupied  in  case  oi  emet^ewoj. 
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Each  squad  will  lire  on  any  target  appearing  in  its  "  A  "  sector,  within  A  desig- 
nated range.  When  no  tat^  appears  in  the  "  A  "  sector  it  will  fire  on  any  tai^ 
appearing  in  its  "  B  "  sector. 

As  the  combat  group  has  no  mobile  reserve  (or  counter  attack,  no  counter  attack 
plans  are  prepared. 

The  defense  plans  of  the  combat  group  are  further  di.scus5ed  in  detail  in  the 
course  Jn  Mtuketiy. 

ROUTINE  OF  DUTY  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

Service  in  the  trenches,  especially  in  a  stabilized  position,  requires  the  per- 
formance of  a  great  number  of  routine  duties,  many  of  them  similar  in  nature  to 
those  of  the  camp  or  garrison.  Many  of  these  duties  are  onerous,  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  unimportant,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  neglect  them, 
especially  on  the  part  of  green  troops  under  inexiiericnccd  officers,  and  in  cases 
wbere  positions  are  occupied  for  long  periods.  Yet  the  neglect  of  any  of  these 
dolies  may  mean  disaster  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  carried  out,  whether  thoroughly  or  tndi^ercntly,  marks  the  difference  between  a 
ri^Iant  and  a  careless  defense. 

Alost  of  these  duties  are  not  strictly  of  a  tactical  nature.  Yet  they  are  so 
intimately  related  to  and  so  important  in  the  conduct  of  the  defense  as  to  be  deserv- 
ii^  of  mention  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

The  responsibilities  of  each  member  of  tlie  platoon  or  combat  group  arc  very 
carefully  oefined.  Commanders  of  all  rank,  from  (he  squad  leaders  up,  arc  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  performance  of  duty  by  the  men  of  their  commands.  This 
they  insure  by  continuous  inspection.  The  individual  on  whom  rests  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  proper  observance  of  routine  duties  is  the  platoon  leader. 
The  duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  will  of 
course  vary  greatly  with  the  situation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  here  mention  the 
moat  important  matters  to  which  the  platoon  leader  must  devote  his  attention. 

These  matters  will  usually  be  prescribed  by  orders  and  regulations  from  higher 


1.  Tmch  rrlief.  In  a  position  which  is  occupied  for  any  considerable  period  the 
front  line  units  are  relieved  or  replaced  at  intervals,  in  acconlance  with  a  systematic 
pbn.  The  periods  of  duty  in  the  front  line  trenches  will  vary  with  the  weather 
and  season,  the  number  of  troops  available,  the  activity  of  the  sector,  condition  of 
the  troops  as  to  training,  morale  and  "  seasoning,"  and  other  circumstances. 

Having  been  designated  for  duty  in  the  trenches  the  platoon  leader  inspects  his 
command  to  see  that  his  men  are  physically  fit,  and  equipped  in  all  respects  as 
prescribed  by  orders. 

The  relief  usually  takes  place  by  night.  Prior  to  the  time  designated  the  platoon 
leader,  accompanied  by  the  platoon  sergeant  and  a  runner,  makes  an  inspection  by 
daylight  of  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  his  platoon.  He  examines  the  defensive 
wmu  and  the  terrain  in  all  directions,  noting  all  matters  of  tactical  importance. 
He  studies  the  plan  of  defense,  and  learns  from  the  leader  of  the  outgoing  unit 
everything  possiUe  in  connection  with  his  duties. 

The  outgoinf;  unit  may  furnish  a  guide  to  lead  the  platoon  to  its  area.  It  remains 
in  position  until  the  incoming  unit  lias  arrived  and  taken  over  its  duties. 

The  platoon  leader  causes  all  elements  of  his  command  to  occupy  their  combat 
positions  in  order  to  familiarize  them  therewith.  He  explains  to  all  subordinate 
icMden  their  duties  in  case  of  attack.  He  then  causes  the  necessary  sentinels,  ob- 
•ervcrs,  etc.,  to  be  posted  for  the  night,  the  remaining  men  being  then  allowed  to 
occupy  the  shelters  or  rest  positions. 

2.  Plam  of  dffnut.  The  platoon  leader  carefully  studies  the  plan  of  defense 
of  the  combat  group  or  groups  comprised  in  his  platoon.  He  sees  thai  each  combat 
(nup,  ■ectton  and  squad  leader  is  furnished  with  a  defense  chart  (see  Musketry), 
and  thM  he  knowi  his  combat  position  and  duties.    As  he  becomes  iwnX\»  >«rC^<E«. 
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situation  the  platoon  leader  may  recommend  to  his  company  commander  any  dianges 
in  the  plan  of  defense  which  he  thinks  desirable. 

3.  Plan  of  works.  Maintenance  of  defenses.  This  will  include  alt  new  works  or 
extensions  which  may  have  been  ordered,  and  maintenance  of  all  elements  of  the 
defensive  organization.  The  platoon  leader  will  prescribe  the  detail  of  working 
parties  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  will  see  that  the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
are  furnished.  He  will  arrange  for  the  examination  of  the  obstacles  in  his  area, 
and  will  report  to  his  company  commander  any  damage  that  he  is  unable  to  repair 
with  the  facilities  at  his  disposal. 

The  platoon  leader  checks  the  tools  at  his  disposal,  and  arranges  for  their  storage 
and  issue  as  required  by  working  parties.  He  familiarizes  himsdf  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  materials  for  defensive  works,  and  provides  for  suitable 
storage  places  for  such  materials,  within  his  area. 

The  various  works  to  be  constructed  and  the  methods  employed  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering. 

4.  Adjacent  units.  In  connection  with  his  own  plan  of  defense  the  platoon  leader 
should  know  the  location,  strength,  and  defense  plans  of  all  adjacent  combat  groups, 
and  the  arrangement  for  mutual  support. 

5.  Features  of  the  terrain.  The  leader  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  lay  of 
the  ground  in  his  vicinity.  He  should  determine  the  ranges  to  all  important  pcunts 
and  see  that  these  are  placed  on  the  defense  charts  of  the  platoon  and  its  sab- 
ordinate  units,  and  the  range  cards  of  snipers  and  observers. 

6.  Hostile  activities  and  works.  The  leader  should  know  and  place  on  his  defense 
charts  all  hostile  works  in  his  vicinity,  especially  machine  gun  and  light  mortar 
emplacements,  observation  and  sniping  posts,  etc.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  enemy,  his  patrols  and  snipers,  areas  or  points  especially  subject  to  fire 
of  hostile  snipers,  etc. 

Nan:.— In  positions  occupied  for  any  considerable  period  a  battle  map,  showing  all  hoftik 
organization  and  works  which  have  been  located  by  patrols  and  observers,  b  maintained  and 
kept  up  to  date  by  the  inlelligence  officer  of  each  front  line  battalion. 

7.  Supporting  weapons.  The  location  and  fields  of  fire  of  all  supporting  weapons, 
including  machine  guns,  howitzer  weapons,  and  artillery  posted  for  close  defense, 
should  Im  known,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  this  supporting  fire  may  be  obtained. 
The  line  of  the  defensive  barrage  and  the  prescribed  method  of  calling  for  it  should 
also  be  known,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  nearest  artillery  observation  post. 

8.  Intercommunication.  The  platoon  leader  must  know  the  available  means  of 
communication  by  which  messages  may  be  sent  or  received.  He  should  make  cer- 
tain that  his  runners  know  the  routes  to  the  command  posts  of  the  company  and 
adjacent  combat  groups.  His  subordinate  leaders  should  know  the  location  of  the 
command  posts  of  the  company  and  battalion  and  adjacent  units. 

9.  Supply.  The  leader  should  promptly  learn  the  routine  arrangements  for 
supply,  especially  of  ammunition,  food  and  water.  He  arranges  for  the  proper 
storage  and  care  of  such  supplies  within  his  own  area,  and  their  issue  and  distritm- 
tion.  He  sees  that  the  prescribed  or  necessary  amounts  of  supi^ies  of  all  cJasses 
are  always  on  hand,  and  that  no  excess  is  accumulated.  He  should  know  the  loca- 
tion of  the  rear  echelon  of  the  conii>any  and  of  all  depots  or  dumps  frnn  whkh 
supplies  are  drawn,  and  the  routes  thereto.  He  provides  for  the  necessary  carrjing 
parties  from  his  own  command.  He  gives  notice  in  ample  time  to  his  ccHnpany  com- 
mander of  a  threatened  shortage  of  necessary  supplies — especially  ammunittoa. 

10.  Evacuation.  The  location  of  [he  battalion  aid  station  and  the  route  for  the 
evacuation  of  sick  or  wounded  should  be  known. 

AH  unserviceable  supplies  or  materials  should  be  evacuated  at  intervils  to  tbe 
designated  receiving  or  salvage  points  in  rear. 
//.  Sanitalion.    All  parts  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  platoon,  itKluding  trencha, 
shelters,  latrines,  etc.,  should  be  maintained  at  aW  \.\v(ws  m  an  orderly  a—"  — '' — 
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Trendies  rixxild  be  drained  and  provided  with  trench  boards  if  neces- 
tuy.  If  the  can  system  is  used  for  latrines  the  cans  must  be  systematically  emptied 
and  cleaned. 

There  should  be  proper  facilities  for  washing,  bathing,  etc.,  and  regulations  as  to 
the  boars  when  they  are  to  be  used.  Men  in  urgent  need  of  de-lousing  may  be 
sent  to  the  rear  one  at  a  time.  The  command  as  a  whole  should  be  de-loused,  if 
necessary,  upon  relief  from  duty  in  the  trenches. 

12.  Gas.  Defensive  measures  against  gas  should  be  maintained,  and  a  proper 
method  of  giving  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  gas  attack. 

13.  Posts  and  duties  of  ihe  command.  The  platoon  leader,  in  accordance  with 
his  plan  of  defense,  prescribes  the  combat  position  of  each  squad  and  section.  He 
arranges  for  the  necessary  observers  and  listeners,  snipers  and  sentinels,  by  day 
and  by  night,  their  reliefs,  reinforcement  in  case  of  fog,  etc.  He  sees  (hat  one  or 
more  non-commissioned  officers  are  always  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  and  that  there 
is  a  responsible  n.  c.  o.  (usually  the  platoon  sergeant)  on  duty  at  the  command 
post  when  the  leader  is  absent  or  sleeping.  He  prescribes  the  positions  of  all  men 
when  off  duty,  and  the  limits  within  which  they  may  move.  If  snelters  are  available 
he  allots  the  space  therein  to  squads  and  individuals,  in  accordance  witb  the 
instructions  of  the  company  commander. 

14.  Assttnblits,  alerts  and  "stand-bys."  In  order  to  insure  vigilance  on  the 
port  of  the  defense  there  should  be  frequent  assemblies  or  "  stand-bys  "  in  which 
all  oAken  and  men  take  their  combat  positions.  These  assemblies  should  take  place 
at  stated  times,  for  example  each  morning  and  evening.  In  addition  there  should  be 
occasional  alarms  or  alerts,  in  which  the  men  are  called  to  their  combat  positions 
without  previous  warning. 

At  such  times  the  le^er  notes  the  promptness  with  which  all  men  repair  to 
their  positions  and  the  causes  for  any  delays,  confusion  or  unnecessary  exposure. 
He  inwects  his  command  while  in  position  and  insures : 

a.  Tnat  each  section,  squad  or  individual  is  in  the  correct  position,  that  each 
knows  the  defense  plan  of  his  unit,  and  that  each  individual  is  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion for  fire. 

b.  That  each  individual  has  with  him  his  complete  equipment  as  prescribed  by 
orders,  including  arms,  ammunition,  gas  mask,  helmet,  and  that  all  are  serviceable 
and  properly  cleaned. 

c.  That  Jul  men  are  physically  lit  for  duty. 

15.  Inspections.  At  the  time  of  assemblies  in  the  combat  position  and  at  various 
other  times  by  day  and  by  night,  the  platoon  leader  should  inspect  the  area  occupied 
by  his  command.  At  such  inspections  he  as.<iures  himself  that  all  orders  and  regula- 
tions are  being  properly  carried  out,  that  all  men  are  in  their  proper  places,  that  all 
equipment,  supplies  and  materials  are  sufficient,  serviceable,  and  profwrly  distrib- 
uted, that  no  unauthorized  articles  of  any  kind  are  on  hand,  either  in  trenches  or 
shelters  or  on  the  persons  of  the  men,  that  all  men  have  their  personal  arms  and 
equipment  with  them,  that  the  prescribed  plan  of  works  is  being  duly  prosecuted 
and  all  items  of  the  defensive  organization  pro[>crly  maintained,  that  none  of  the 
command  are  absent  or  outside  their  prescribed  limits  if  off  duty,  that  shelters  arc 
not  overcrowded.  He  fixes  the  responsibihiy  and  lakes  necessary  corrective 
measures  in  case  of  any  deficiencies  or  neglects. 

t6.  Duty  rosters.  Most  of  the  forgoing  duties  are  performed  hy  all  members  of 
Ihe  platoon.  Certain  of  (hem,  as  observing  and  sniping,  are  performed  by  specially 
qualified  men  and  men  in  training  only.  In  order  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  periods  of  duty  and  rest  the  platoon  leader  causes  duty  rosters  to  be  kept,  usually 
by  the  platoon  sergeant.  When  practicable  a  bulletin  board  is  placed  in  a  convenient 
central  kication,  on  which  all  details  for  duty  and  all  special  instructions  are  (losied. 

17.  Silualion  reports.  At  stated  intervals,  usually  prescribed  by  higher  authority, 
the  platoon  leader  will  render  to  his  next  superior,  verbally  or  in  writing,  situation 
reports  on  all  matters  of  interest.    These  re\toTts  wiU  us.\aVV)  Vk  «v  %.  \.\«k:<%«&. 
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form.  In  any  case  they  should  include  the  number  of  men  present  for  duty,  pbjruca] 
condition  of  the  command,  state  of  supply,  pn^ress  made  in  construction  of  new 
works,  activities  of  the  enemy  noted  by  the  leader  or  by  observers  and  sentinels, 
recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  plan  of  defense,  requests  for  necessary  sup- 
plies not  obtainable  by  the  usual  routine,  etc. 

The  platoon  leader  should  exercise  his  own  initiative  to  the  fullest  in  the  coDdact 
of  the  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  his  area.  He  should  call  upon  lus  superiors 
for  assistance  only  in  cases  which  are  clearly  beyond  his  power  or  authority. 

18.  Duties  of  subordinates.  The  platoon  leader  may  and  should  delegate  to  his 
subordinate  leaders  certain  of  the  duties  herein  listed,  and  should  hold  them  fully 
responsible  for  their  performance.  For  example,  the  platoon  sergeant  may  be 
charged  with  the  keeping  of  rosters,  regulating  details  for  all  duties,  and  supervising 
the  work  of  labor  parties.  When  the  platoon  is  garrisoning  two  or  more  combat 
groups  most  of  the  duties  herein  prescribed  will  devolve  upon  the  combat  group 
commanders,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  platoon  leader. 

The  platoon  sergeant  and  section  leaders  should  be  informed  as  to  all  details  of 
the  plan  of  defense  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  to  assume  command  of  the 
platoon  in  case  of  emergency. 

19.  Additional  duties.  In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  of  guard,  labor,  etc., 
certain  special  duties  may  be  prescribed  by  higher  command.  The  roost  usual  duties 
of  this  kind  will  be  patroling  and  observation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  assigned 
to  the  platoon.  These  will  generally  be  performed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
battalion  intelligence  officer. 

20.  Open  warfare.  In  open  warfare  much  of  the  routine  characteristic  of  stabil- 
ized positions  long  occupied,  must  of  necessity  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  facilities  and  time  available  will  invariably  be  less  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  much  greater.  Accordingly  a  gteater  exercise  of  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  subordinate  leaders  will  be  demanded. 

Notes. 
A  number  of  practical  exercises  illustrating  the  tactics  of  the  company  and  [Ja- 
toon  in  preparation  for  and  conduct  of  the  defense,  will  t)e  found  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.     These  or  similar  exercises  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  on  Defensive  Combat. 
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SECURITY. 
MARCH  PROTECTION. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

MARCHES. 
Importance  of  March  Training. 

MobiHty,  or  the  power  of  movement,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  trained  and 
leuoned  troops.  The  manner  in  which  they  march  is  as  good  an  indication  of 
their  discipline  and  training,  their  morale  and  stamina,  as  their  conduct  in  battle. 

Unless  the  troops  are  able  to  make  long  marches  and  arrive  at  their  destination 
fit  for  battle,  the  success  of  any  military  enterprise  will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

During  the  late  war  a  company  of  green  men,  just  drafted  from  civil  life,  arrived 
at  a  certain  camp  after  an  tS-mile  march,  hf any  of  them  had  fallen  by  the  wayside ; 
the  remainder  were  foot-sore,  exhausted  and  discouraged.  The  company  as  a  whole 
was  not  fit  for  duty  until  the  second  day  following.  On  the  same  afternoon  a  com- 
pany of  seasoned  regulars  swung  into  camp  at  the  end  of  a  30-mile  march  with  full 
equipment,  everybody  in  ranks,  the  men  laughing  and  singing,  "  Hail,  hail  the  gang's 
adhere." 

History  has  proven  that  mobility  can  take  Xhc  place  of  numbers.  A  force  of 
highly  mobile  troops  is  worth  several  times  their  number  of  unseasoned  troops,  not 
capable  of  rapid  movement. 

In  mobile  warfare  the  soldier  fights  occasionally  but  he  moves  almost  daily.  Poor 
troops  are  disintegrated  as  rapidly  on  the  march  as  in  battle. 

During  the  laic  war  movements  of  troops  were,  whenever  possible,  made  by  rail 
or  motor  truck.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  however,  movements  must  be  made 
chiefly  by  marching ;  and  in  open  warfare  conditions  will  f retiuenlly  be  such  that 
afanost  continuous  marching  will  be  demanded. 

Success  in  marching  depends  not  alone  upon  the  discipline  and  training  of  the 
troops,  but  also  in  large  measure  upon  the  skill  with  which  preparations  are  made 
and  the  march  conducted  by  the  officers. 

March  training  is  accordingly  second  in  importance  only  to  combat  training,  and 
nay  in  fact  be  r^arded  as  a  part  of  combat  training. 

LENGTH  AND  SPEED  OP  MARCHES. 

The  success  of  marching  depends  greatly  on  the  skill  with  which  the  march  is 
conducted  by  the  officers  in  charge.  Marches  frequently  cause  greater  losses  in 
effectives  than  battle. 

Ratf  of  infantry  on  Ike  march.  The  usual  rate  of  march  of  infantry  on  a  good 
level  road  is  88  yards  per  minute  or  i  mile  in  20  minutes.  This  rate  should  never  be 
exceeded  except  for  short  distances.  If  the  road  is  sandy  or  muddy,  or  the  grades 
long  or  steep,  the  rate  should  be  decreased.  There  should  be  a  halt  of  10  minutes 
to  each  hour.  Accordingly  the  usual  hourly  rate  uf  infantry  is  zj  miles.  K  this 
hourly  rate  be  persistently  exceeded  the  most  seasoned  troops  will  soon  show  signs 
of  distress.  If  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  a  march  it  should  l>c  done 
by  increasing  the  number  of  hours  of  marching,  not  by  increasing  the  hourly  rale. 
In  marching  across  country  (off  the  roads),  in  excessive  heat  or  cold,  in  darkness, 
fog  or  dust,  the  boarly  rate  should  be  decreased  to  suit  such  conditions.  Tlie  rate 
of  march  sboald  be  uniform  under  the  same  conditions. 

Ilalu.  The  marches  of  foot  trtx>ps  usually  proceed  in  cpoihs  of  an  hour  each. 
The  fir^t  epoch  should  be  ]-hour  of  marching  followed  by  j-hour  halt.  Each  suc- 
ceeding epoch  should  be  50  minutes  marching  followed  by  10  minutes  lull.  If  the 
march  extends  into  the  afternoon  there  should  be  a  long  halt,  at  leasit  an  hour,  if 
pnclicaUe,  near  noon.  At  this  time  the  noon-day  meal  may  be  taken.  Trains  not 
uiying  foot  troops  usually  proceed  continuously  without  an-j  '(«s>3}a.\  Va^^.^. 
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The  times  of  regular  halts  should  be  prescribed  in  orders  or  by  TertxU  i 
tions,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  simultaneous  halt  in  the  case  of  a 
long  column.  Watches  of  officers  should  be  synchronized.  If  the  column  is 
lengthened  out  or  straggling,  it  is  closed  up  during  halts.  If  any  halt  is  to  be  longer 
than  the  usual  period  the  troops  should  he  notified  of  its  probable  length  that  they 
may  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  rest.  A  unit  habitually  halts  when  the 
unit  ahead  halts,  first  closing  up  if  it  has  lost  distance. 

Ordinary  and  forced  marches.  Long  marches  should  not  be  attempted  with  green 
or  unseasoned  troops.  The  early  marches  of  a  campaign  should  not  exceed  7  to  8 
miles  per  day  for  foot  troops,  being  gradually  increased  to  the  maximum.  Snail 
forces  can  make  longer  marches  than  large  ones,  the  difference  being  largely  due  to 
the  delays  in  starting  and  arrival  incident  to  the  movements  of  a  large  force,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  trains. 

A  small  seasoned  command  of  infantry  can  march  15  to  20  miles  per  day,  and 
marches  up  to  40  miles  have  been  recorded.  For  a  division,  10  to  15  miles  per  day. 
averaging  12  to  13,  is  the  usual  length.  Anything  more  than  15  miles  per  day  for 
infantry,  or  25  for  cavalry  is  a  forced  march,  except  for  small  commani^  of  wcO- 
seasoned  troops. 

A  forced  march,  or  one  exceeding  the  usual  limits,  should  be  undertaken  only 
in  a  grave  emergency,  and  should  be  followed  if  possible  by  one  of  reduced  length. 
A  succession  of  forced  marches  is  apt  to  break  down  the  best  of  troops.  The  fil- 
ing capacity  of  a  command  is  considerably  below  normal  immediately  after  a  forced 
march. 

Troops  cannot  march  continuously.  A  day  of  marching  should  always  be  foDowtd 
by  a  night  of  rest,  and  vice  versa.  In  case  of  a  march  involving  several  wedo, 
should  such  be  necessary,  one  day  in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  rest. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  rate  and  length  of  marches  of  various  kinds  for 
seasoned  troops  under  favorable  conditions : 


.K„ 

Mil<3  per  hour 
at  drill 

3 

....... 

12 

Mile,  per  hour 
"wilhTaltt 

Milei  per  dar. 
ardinary  march 

^o'^';r-v.n- 

Infantry  or  mixedtroops. 

Si  to  2I 

13  to  13 

IS  to  30 

C»  alrv 

iiVoji 

5 

30  10  25 

351050 

Alternating    walk     and 
trot. 

regular  hourly  hal 
can  make  longer 

a  to   2i* 

6  to   12* 

12t0  2at 
401060 

Motor  trucks  (in  trains).. 

"  Wmcona  and  Uucki  mikf  no 
1  ERipIr  wagon*  on  kooJ  roid 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  TROOPS  IN  COLUMN  OP  ROUTE. 

The  arrangement  of  troitps  on  the  march  is  governed  by  considerations  of  rapidity 
of  movement,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  troops,  available  routes,  etc.,  but 
especially  by  the  possibility  of  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Marches  immune  from  interference.  Where  the  march  is  performed  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  enemy  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  interfering  (otherwise 
than  with  aircraft),  or  where  it  takes  place  behind  a  continuous  line  of  battle  hekl 
by  friendly  Iroojis,  the  gtiiding  considerations  are  to  reach  the  destination  with  the 
least  delay,  discomfort  and  inconvenience.   Tactical  considerations  have  little  wdght. 

In  this  case  troops  having  different  rates  of  march  are  usually  routed  separately, 
either  taking  a  different  route  or  moving  at  a  different  time.  The  trains,  or  the 
bu/k  of  them,  are  routed  separately  from  foot  troops,  motor  transport  is  separated 
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from  aiunnl  tnuu^ort,  etc.  Foot  and  mounted  troops  are  not  interspened  in  the 
same  adumn,  as  tms  ddays  the  latter,  and  their  presence  is  also  an  irritation  to  the 
foot  troops,  especially  if  the  roads  be  dusty.  The  foot  troops  are  accompanied  by 
snch  trains  only  as  they  will  have  need  of  during  the  march,  such  as  medical 
wagons  and  ambulances,  water  carts  and  perhaps  rolling  kitchens.  If  the  march 
be  of  a  single  day's  duration  the  kitchens  may  not  be  required,  in  which  case  they 
may  proceed  direct  to  the  destination,  either  in  advance  of  the  troops  or  by  a 
separate  route. 

In  marches  immune  from  interference  by  the  enemy,  covering  detachments  for 
purposes  of  security  are  unnecessary. 

Marctut  subject  to  hostilt  inttrference.  When  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
enemy  may  be  encountered  during  the  march,  tactical  considerations  take  precedence 
cn-cr  those  of  convenience  and  comfort.  The  troops  are  arranged  in  column  in 
such  manner  as  to  facilitate  their  deployment  for  combat,  whether  attack  or  defense ; 
and  the  necessary  covering  detachments  for  security  are  provided.  These  include 
the  independent  cavalry,  advance,  rear,  and  flank  guards,  and  security  patrols. 

So  far  as  is  compatible  with  security  and  readiness  for  combat,  however,  the 
dispositions  should  still  be  such  as  to  facilitate  progress  and  promote  comfort  and 
convenience.  Trains  which  will  not  be  required,  or  not  at  once  required  during 
combat,  may  be  routed  separately,  their  security  being  duly  provided  for,  or  may 
mardi  in  a  body  at  the  tail  of  the  column,  in  rear  of  all  foot  troops  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  the  trains. 

The  elements  of  a  column  on  the  march,  where  encounter  with  the  enemy  is 
possible,  include : 

a.  The  independent  cavalry. 

b.  The  advance  guard. 

c.  The  main  body. 
4.  The  (tank  guard. 
f.  The  rear  guard. 
f.  The  trains. 

During  an  advance  a  rear  guard  would  seldom  be  required.  A  small  police  guard 
marches  at  the  tail  of  the  column  to  pick  up  stragglers.  Similarly  in  a  retrograde 
movement  a  strong  advance  guard  is  usually  unnecessary,  and  is  replaced  by  "  lead- 
ti^  troops,"  whose  function  is  to  facilitate  prt^ess,  and  in  some  cases  to  make 
preparations  for  debying  the  pursuit.  A  flank  guard  is  not  a  matter  of  routine,  but 
IS  employed  only  when  there  is  real  danger  from  the  flank. 

Infanlry.  As  the  infantry  will  be  the  first  troops  required  in  case  of  combat,  the 
balk  of  the  infantry  is  placed  welt  forward  in  tne  column  of  route,  and  covering 
detachments  as  a  rule  consist  mainly  of  infantry.  As  trains  ixxrupy  much  road  space 
and  may  interfere  with  the  maneuver  and  deployment  of  the  infantry,  the  smaller 
infanlry  units  should  be  immediately  accompanied  only  by  such  trains  as  are 
essential  to  their  service  on  the  march  and  from  the  outset  in  combat.  If  combat 
ii  highly  probable  these  vehicles  may  be  limited  to  the  battalion  medical  wagons, 
the  ammunition  wagons  of  the  infantry  companies,  and  the  necessary  transport  of 
machine  guns  and  howitzer  weapons,  etc. 

Artillery.  A  portion  of  the  artillery  should  be  near  the  head  of  the  column  where 
it  can  promptly  support  the  infantry.  Fur  security  there  should  be  at  least  a 
battalion  of  infantry  in  front.  The  remainder  of  the  artillery  (firing  batteries 
only)  marches  in  rear  of  the  combatant  foot  trnops,  but  in  advance  of  the  divisional 
tfama  and  all  non-combatant  divisional  troops.  The  artillery  combat  trains,  except 
of  units  with  the  advance  guard,  are  usually  consolidated  in  rear  of  all  foot  troops. 

Artillery  with  the  advance  gtard  should  generally  be  well  to  the  rear,  for  security ; 
and  that  with  the  main  body  well  to  the  front  for  prompt  action,  in  a  march  in  the 
e  of  the  encnty.    Wlien  necessary  infantry  can  take  the  sides  of  the  road. 


givii^  the  artillery  right  of  way  to  the  front. 

A  kmg  column  of  artillery-,  or  other  transport,  should  h»ve  detachn>ents  of 
mlaMrj  wtcrsperscd  for  its  protection  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  attack  in  fliank. 
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Usually  3  continuous  column  of  vehicles  should  not  occupy  a  road  space  of  more 
than  looo  yards.  If  it  is  limited  to  this,  infantry  at  the  head  and  tall  can  luuaDy 
defend  the  column. 

Other  troops.  Non-combatant  foot  troops  usually  march  at  the  tail  of  the  organi- 
zation to  which  they  belong,  except  such  detachments  as  may  be  needed  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  As  engineers  may  be  required  to  facilitate  the  march,  a  platoon  or 
company  is  usually  placed  well  forward  in  the  column.  Engineer  bridge  trains 
occupy  a  great  road  space,  and  would  generally  be  in  rear  of  all  foot  troops  unless 
there  were  a  very  strong  probability  of  their  being  required  during  the  inarch. 
Portable  foot  bridges  occupy  little  road  space,  and  may  be  placed  well  forward  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  they  will  be  needed. 

Alternation  of  units  in  column.  The  companies  in  a  battalion  and  the  battalions 
in  a  regiment  may  alternate  daily  in  their  positions  in  the  column.  But  bej-ond  this. 
daUy  changes  in  the  order  of  march  are  not  advisable  as  they  usually  mean  con- 
fusion and  unnecessary  marching.  The  machine  gun  company  of  a  battalimi 
habitually  marches  at  the  tail  of  the  battalion  column. 

A  large  unit  (battalion  or  regiment)  detailed  as  advance  guard,  may  remain  on 
this  duty  several  days  continuously,  its  elements  rotating  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  advance  party,  support  and  reserve.  But  the  advance  guard  often 
furnishes  the  outpost  for  the  following  night,  and  this  additional  burden  should  be 
considered  in  the  detailing  of  an  advance  guard. 

Camping  in  column.  In  a  large  column  the  troops  should,  so  far  as  the  tactical 
situation  permits,  be  camped  or  billeted  conveniently  with  reference  to  tbeir  poshim 
in  column  on  arrival  and  on  departure.  If  the  tactical  situation  permits  of  their 
camping  in  column  of  route,  or  nearly  so,  this  will  greatly  facilitate  progress  and 
avoid  confusion.    In  a  small  command  this  is  of  much  less  importance. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  arrangement  of  troops  in  column,  other 
than  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  deployment.  Trains  which  may  be  needed 
should  be  within  reach,  all  other  trains  well  to  the  rear.  The  integrity  of  tactical 
units  should  be  preserved — there  would  never  be  any  reason  for  interminghng 
companies  of  different  battalions  or  battalions  of  different  raiments. 

THE  START. 

Time  of  starting.  The  time  of  starting  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  best  part  of  the  day.  In  the  summer,  especially  in  very  warm  weather, 
the  march  should  commence  early  in  the  morning.  Enough  daylight  should  be 
allowed  for  breakfast  and  breaking  camp,  sunrise  being  a  good  time.  In  winter  the 
start  may  be  delayed,  but  it  is  always  better  to  start  a  march  early,  even  before 
daylight,  than  to  end  it  in  the  dark.  A  night  march  should  commenceat  dark,  the 
preUminaries  having  been  completed  during  daylight,  and  should  end  not  later  than 
daybreak,  and  preferably  much  sooner. 

Preparation  for  tlu  start.  In  order  to  facilitate  departure  each  organization,  upon 
receipt  of  the  warning  order  for  the  march,  should  complete  all  necessary  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  so  far  as  possible  on  the  night  before.  Preparations  art 
made  for  breakfast  at  the  proper  time;  the  hour  for  reveille  is  designated.  Mess 
sergeants  are  instructed  to  prepare  meals  for  the  march,  either  to  be  carried  on  the 
persons  of  the  men,  or  served  from  the  kitchen  at  the  noon  halt.  Water  for  filling 
canteens  is  obtained,  sterilized  and  cooled  (if  it  has  been  necessary  to  boil  it).  Each 
organization  should  make  the  necessary  details  to  police  the  camp,  fill  latrines  and 
incinerators,  strike  officers'  tents,  load  "the  wagons,  etc.  Other  details  draw  ammu- 
nition and  other  necessary  supplies  at  the  times  and  places  designated.  These  sup- 
plies should  be  drawn  and  wagons  loaded,  as  far  as  possible  on  the  day  preceding  in 
order  that  the  march  may  not  be  delayed.  Platoon  leaders  inspect  their  men,  anns. 
and  equipment. 

Assembly  in  column.  A  small  conmiand  may  be  assembled  in  order  of  maidi  in 
column  on  the  road,  before  starling.  With  a  large  command  tiiis  will  seldom  be 
practicable,  unless  (hey  have  camped  in  column  of  route. 


lo  the  case  of  a  small  command,  the  assembly  in  column  having  been  completed, 
the  point  of  the  advance  guard  moves  out,  followed  at  the  proper  distances  by  the 
other  elements  of  the  advance  guard,  the  main  body  and  the  trains. 

Initial  Point. 

Wlten  assembly  in  column  is  impracticable  the  supreme  commander  designates 
an  "  initial  point  from  which  the  march  will  commence,  or  on  which  it  is  regulated. 
This  point  should  be  well  forward  (in  the  direction  of  march)  so  that  it  may  be 
reached  by  all  organizations  from  their  camping  or  billeting  places,  without  counter- 
marching or  any  unnecessary  movement,  confusion  or  interference.  It  should  pref- 
erably be  inside  the  outpost  line.  The  supreme  commander  in  his  march  orders 
designates  the  time  at  which  the  advance  guard  will  "  clear  "  (pass)  the  initial 
point,  and  the  time  at  which  the  head  of  the  main  body  will  reach  it,  or  the  distance 
at  which  the  main  body  will  follow  the  advance  guard.  From  this  data  the  com- 
manders of  the  advance  ^ard  and  of  the  large  units  in  the  main  body,  determine 
the  mutes  by  which  their  organizations  may  reach  the  initial  point  from  their 
respective  camps,  and  the  times  at  which  they  should  assemble  and  start,  in  order 
to  take  their  proper  places  in  column  at  the  proper  times. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  interference  of  one  unit  with  another  in  reaching  the 
initial  point,  the  staff  (of  the  supreme  commander)  should  prescribe  the  routes  and 
marching  times  of  each  of  the  larger  units,  from  their  camps  to  the  initial  point. 
This  will  almost  invariably  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  large  command.  This  pre- 
caution has  the  additional  advantage  that  organizations  will  not  be  assembled  too 
early,  and  held  standing  in  ranks  while  awaiting  the  time  of  departure.  For 
example,  if  an  organization  whose  place  is  near  the  tail  of  the  column,  is  camped 
near  the  initial  point,  it  may  be  several  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  head  of 
the  column  before  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  organization  to  move  out,  and 
the  men  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  itieantinie,  as  they  will  be  amongst  the  last 
to  reach  their  camp  at  the  end  of  the  march. 

The  departure  on  the  march  as  well  as  the  arri^-at  in  camp  of  a  large  body  involves 
a  good  deal  of  lime  and  formality,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  a  large 
unit  cannot  make  as  long  marches  as  a  small  one. 

The  commanders  of  the  component  units  successively  designate  the  times  at 
which  their  organizations  will  be  ready  to  march  from  their  camps.  If  practicable 
tbe>-  may  be  assembled  in  column,  or  may  have  their  own  initial  points  designated. 
A  unit  shtHild  he  ready  to  march  from  5  to  10  minutes  prior  to  the  actual  time 
of  departure,  except  a  ver>-  small  unit. 

The  trains  usually  as-emble  off  the  main  roads  until  the  troops  have  cleared, 
after  which  they  take  their  proper  places  in  column  in  the  same  manner  as  the  troops. 

The  ad\-antages  of  camping  the  troops  in  column  nf  route,  or  in  such  a  nunncr 
as  to  simplify  their  arrival  and  departure  and  equalize  the  amount  of  rest  for  all,  will 
be  plainly  apparent.  In  the  case  of  large  conmiaiids  the  available  routes  to  the 
initui  point  must  be  intelligently  utilized  if  congestion  and  delay  arc  to  be  avoided. 

Oittfost  and  Irains.  The  outpost  is  relieved  at  a  designated  hour,  usually  after 
the  support  of  the  advance  guard  has  cros-^d  the  line  of  supports  of  the  outpost. 
They  then  close  in  on  the  column  by  the  best  available  routes,  and  lake  their  places. 
The  pbcc  of  the  outpost  troops  in  the  column  of  route  should  be  such  that  the 
march  will  not  be  debycd  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tlie  outpost. 

In  a  retrograde  movement  the  trains  (excc|>t  such  as  accompany  their  organiza- 
tiotu  in  column)  are  sent  on  well  ahead  of  the  iro<ips.  They  may  march  before 
daybreak,  or  may  be  assembled  to  the  rear  on  the  night  preceding  the  movement. 
In  a  well-regulated  command  the  trains  are  never  allowed  to  block  the  roads,  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  troops  or  delay  the  march. 

The  outpost,  in  a  retrograde  movement,  remains  in  position  until  the  main  body 
his  cleared  its  camp.  They  are  then  as  a  rule  formed  into  a  rear  guard  lo  cover  the 
Outpost  trains,  which  will  not  be  required  on  the  mucK.  ^»*^  V»c 


sent  to  the  rear  to  join  the  trains  of  the  main  body  on  the  preceding  night,  tor 
example,  in  the  interval  between  supper  and  darkness. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  MARCH.    MARCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  usual  foimations  en  route  are :  For  infantr>',  column  of  squads ;  for  cavaln-. 
twos :  for  artillen-  and  trains,  single  column.  In  these  formation.s  the  road  spacer 
occupied  are  2  infantnmen  per  yard ;  i  ca\-alr>-man  per  2  >-ard5 ;  I  or  2-mde 
vehicles,  i  per  15  j-ards ;  4-mule  chicles,  i  per  20  >-ards.  If  the  width  of  the  road 
is  restricted  infanm-  may  march  in  columns  01  ti-os  or  files,  or  section  columns 
On  very  broad  roads  double  columns  may  be  employed  to  save  road  space.  This 
will  ni't  be  practicable  on  the  average  road  in  the  United  States.  Whatever  Uw 
formation  adi.>pted  it  should  be  uniform.    See  Table  Xlll.  Appendix  A, 

File  closers  march  at  the  head  or  tail  of  their  organization,  not  alongside  the 
column. 

Troops,  including  all  vehicles  in  column,  should  march  well  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  leaving  the  left  clear  for  the  passage  of  motor  cars,  motorcycles  and  horsemen 
During  halts  the  road  should  be  left  clear,  the  troops  moving  off  to  the  sides.  Cross 
roads  should  be  left  clear.  Ci\-ilian  vehicles  encountered  during  the  march  are 
required  to  leave  the  route  at  the  nearest  cross  road,  or  to  move  otf  to  one  side  uotil 
the  column  has  passed.  Under  no  circumstances  should  civilians  be  allowed  to 
precede  the  column. 

The  march  is  habitually  conducted  at  route  step,  but  distances  and  intervals  main- 
tained and  straggling  rigorously  suppressed.  Occasional  periods  of  marching  it 
attention  should  be  introduced  to  relieve  monotony.  Bands  in  column  should  pby 
at  intervals.    Step  |_ cadence^  should  be  broken  in  crossing  brieves. 

.■\n  officer  should  march  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  one  (preferably  the  cooi- 
manderl  at  the  head  of  e-ich  unit  therein.  It  is  the  dutj-  of  these  officers  to  regulate 
the  rale  oi  march  and  preserve  disiar.ccs,  .^n  ofhccr  ^preferably  the  second  in 
command)  marches  at  the  tail  of  the  column  and  one  at  the  tail  of  each  unit,  to  keep 
ranks  closed  up  and  prevent  straggling. 

Narrow  bridges  and  coiitracred  roads  or  denies  may  greatly  delay  the  march  of  a 
long  colunm.  To  prevent  this  the  tnvps  may  be  closed  up  or  e%'en  placed  in  doubk 
colunm  at  the  entraiiie  to  the  bridge,  proceed  across  at  an  accelerated  pace  ^double 
time\  or  cross  the  stream  at  several  points  if  practicable. 

In  case  hostile  aircraii  are  encountered  the  troops  halt  and  tic  down,  concealing 
liiemst-lve^  as  well  as  possiWc  in  tlic  side  ditches  or  on  the  edges  of  the  road,  faces 
down.  Certain  machine  guns  or  ritle  phioons  may  be  dengnaled  to  fire  on  the 
aircraft,    rromiscuous  shooting  will  nevtr  be  pemiincd. 

When  two  coltmms  meet  ton  in:er?ectirg  roads  1  the  senior  commander  presen*. 
detennincs  the  matter  of  precedence  or  right  01  way.  after  considering  the  orders 
under  which  each  colinnr.  is  pri.veeding. 

.■\  hot  meal  should  Iv  served  a:  the  beginning  of  a  march,  and  after  arrival  r. 
dt-siiii.ition  tor  the  d.iy.  1;:  cold  »-ea:!:er  something  wann  (coffee,  soup  or  stew 
shiHiId  lie  servoii  duniig  i!-.c  :uw.  i-.alt,  if  practicable.  In  warm  weather  a  cclo 
luncheon,  carried  on  '.he  itrsi:-.*  o:  t!-.e  i'.jc::,  nay  be  eaten.  Eating  between  mejis 
.ihould  ni>t  Iv  .illowcd  i.;i::tec:-s  s'-.o-.ild  be  ~1W  before  the  start,  and  if  the  weather 
l»c  wai 111  should  K-  rciilU  d  .-^.e  or  twice  d'.:r:::g  th.e  niarch.  from  the  company  watef 
carts.  I'wo  >-.ii::ec!-.s:s!!  -hoiiid  i:s;:;i"\  be  sumcient  during  any  one  day  of  narrii- 
iiig.  The  men  siviild  l>e  :r.s:r-,:i-,i\i  :o  Jr::'.k  a  few  mouthsfid  at  frequcot  intemii 
hut  to  .ivoid  an  e\iess:\c  .;f..ir.::;>  xt  a:-.y  o::e  time, 

<.'oiniiund:tig  oiViicrs  should  w.itch  their  urits  closely  during  the  march,  and  1: 

e.\ih  liali  should  m.ikc  a:i  :rs',»e\.-::o:-.  o:  t:-.eir  nxv..  noting  their  condition.    Stng^ini 

.xbiHild  not  l\-  i-criv!!;i\i.  !-ii:  :;-en  w!:o  are  plainly  exhausted  should  be  sent  to  Ik 

.iinhiiliiu-tr.     \\ .tit!-.  Xv'ur  nxv.,  s-xjik  to  them  cheerfully,  encourage  tfaem,  let  tfiv 

srr  i/i.if  _ut(i  luvc  the:!-  tr.U'iest .«  V.car.  ivAi.>viS.\o»iMtv«»"i  of  y« 
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Enraunge  }tidng,  whistling  and  singing — they  are  indicative  o(  good  morale  and 
spirits,  and  are  contagious. 

During  the  march  the  battalion  medical  wagons  niay  be  used  as  ambulances  for 
men  physiiaUy  unable  to  keep  up.  Additional  ambulances  from  the  divisional 
medical  raiment  are  utilized  as  necessary. 

Ptact  of  tht  supreme  commander.  The  supreme  commander  (of  the  entire 
cohmm)  goes  wherever  his  presence  may  be  necessary.  If  contact  with  the  enemy 
is  at  an  lucely  he  should  be  near  the  front  of  the  column  (head  in  advance,  tail  in 
retreat)  where  he  can  personally  see  any  situation  that  may  arise,  and  personally 
direct  or  control  the  very  important  first  dispositions  for  attack  or  defense.  On 
arrival  at  destination  he  should  be  near  the  head  to  supervise  the  making  of  camp. 
A  usual  position  for  the  supreme  commander  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  reserve 
(sometimes  (he  support)  ot  the  advance  (or  rear)  guard.  He  may  march  in  the 
interval  between  the  support  and  reserve,  or  in  that  between  the  reserve  and  the 
main  body.  When  contact  with  the  enemy  is  possible  he  should  seldom  be  farther 
to  the  rear  than  the  head  (tail)  of  the  main  body.  When  an  organization 
leaves  its  camp  the  commander  may  remain  to  personally  satisfy  himself  that  the 
cohunn  is  fortned  and  the  march  inaugurated  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  after- 
ward proceeding  by  motor  car  or  on  horseback  to  the  head  of  the  column.  If  the 
sopreme  commander  is  not  with  the  main  body  a  commander  therefor  should  be 
designated.  A  position,  such  as  "head  of  reserve  of  advance  guard,"  should  be 
designated  as  the  place  to  which  messages  for  the  commander  wilt  be  sent. 

Suggestions  for  the  Soldier  on  the  March. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  instruct  their  men  in  march  discipline  and  hygiene. 
The  usual  rules  of  personal  hygiene  (see  course  in  Military  Hygiene,  etc.)  apply 
with  special  force  to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  on  the  march  and  in  preparation 
lliercfor.  A  few  intelligent  precautions  will  often  make  the  march  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  hardship. 

Take  a  good  sleep  on  the  night  before  the  march.  Take  a  bath  and  change  your 
underclothing.  At  least  wash  your  feet  and  put  on  clean  socks  with  no  hules  in 
tbem.  If  there  are  blisters  or  abrasions  on  your  feet,  attend  to  these.  Keep  your 
feet  always  in  good  condition.    If  they  go  bock  on  you,  you  are  useless  as  a  soldier. 

Wear  a  pair  of  shoes  that  fit  you  well  and  have  been  "  broken  in." 

Make  up  your  pack  carefully  and  adjust  it  properly.  During  halts  readjust  your 
clothing  and  pack  until  th^  are  comfortable. 

Wear  nothing  tight,  especially  shoes.  leggins,  belt  or  collar.  If  the  weather  is 
moderate,  open  your  shirt  and  bare  your  chest. 

Take  advantage  of  every  halt  to  rest.  Take  your  weight  off  your  feet.  Sit  or  lie 
so  that  ii-ou  are  relieved  of  the  weight  of  your  pack.  The  halts  are  intended  as  rest 
periods.  Take  JuII  advanuge  of  ihcm.  If  it  is  a  warm  day  take  3d\-antage  of  any 
available  shade. 

Do  not  eat  except  at  the  r^ular  meal  periods. 

Drink  water  as  often  as  you  wish,  but  a  little  at  a  tinw. 

Keep  a  steady  gait.    If  you  fait  I>chind  don't  run,  ImiI  close  up  ip'adualty. 

Take  a  pride  in  your  endurance  and  stamina,  but  di  m't  boast  at>out  them.  This  is 
offensive  to  comrades  wtto  are  not  as  strong  as  you  are. 

Above  all  do  not  complain  of  the  hardship.  Be  cheerful  and  game — that  is  almost 
the  whole  of  discipline,  spirit  and  morale.  If  you  are  realty  unable  to  keep  up 
don't  do  yourself  a  permanent  injury  by  attempting  it,  but  speak  quietly  to  your 
squad  leader. 

Converse  with  your  comrades,  and  join  in  when  there  is  <iinginR.  If  you  see  a 
friend  who  is  in  distress  talk  to  him  in  a  cheerful  tone,  try  to  raise  his  spirits,  offer 
to  carrv  his  rifle  awhile,  but  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way.  Be  known  as  a  friendly 
comnoe  always  kmking  to  help  anybody  wtio  is  in  difficulty.  Manly  and  gentle- 
conduct  count  for  nwre  on  the  march  ttian  almost  anywhere  else.  The  real 
it  proud  of  his  strength,  but  never  boasts  of  it;  he  \%  ^VienVi^^  \fa^  T«k 
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boisterous,  loud  or  vulgar ;  he  is  considerate,  not  contemptuous  of  a  companion  who 
is  in  distress ;  he  observes  the  rules,  plays  the  game,  and  helps  his  officers  to  main- 
tain disciphne  and  morale,  by  his  own  example. 

When  you  arrive  in  camp  take  a  bath  if  possible,  at  least  bathe  your  feet  and 
treat  blisters,  etc.  Take  a  good  rest  as  soon  as  you  have  done  your  duty  incident  to 
making  camp. 

ARRIVAL  IN  CAMP. 

The  end  of  a  march,  especially  of  a  large  body,  is  an  occasion  very  conducive  to 
confusion,  loss  of  time  and  irritation.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the  men 
'standing  in  ranks  at  a  time  when  they  are  very  tired,  while  arrangements  are  made 
to  dispose  of  them.    This  can  be  avoided  only  by  intelligent  planning  in  advance. 

When  the  tactical  situation  permits,  an  advance  party  should  always  be  sent  to 
the  destination  well  ahead  of  the  troops,  to  make  necessary  preliminary  ananee- 
ments.  When  the  troops  arrive  they  are  met  by  this  detail,  and  each  unit  is  guided 
without  delay  to  the  camping  or  billeting  space  assigned  to  it,  advised  of  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  fuel,  water  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  administrative  matters. 
If  the  troops  are  left  to  find  their  own  places,  hopeless  confusion  is  very  tfA  to 
result. 

In  the  presence  of  the  enemy  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments in  advance.  In  this  case  the  commander  in  person  or  a  competent  staff  officer 
with  the  necessary  assistants,  should  be  with  the  advance  guard,  to  promptly  des^- 
nate  the  approximate  location  of  the  outpost,  to  select  the  camping  spaces  for  the 
various  units,  and  route  them  promptly  thereto  upon  their  arrival.  Camping  in 
column,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  situation  allows,  will  of  course  simplify  the  proceimre. 

A  hot  meal  at  the  close  of  a  march  is  most  desirable,  and  rolling  kitchens  make  it 
possible  to  serve  such  a  meal  at  the  proper  time. 

Because  of  the  confusion  necessarily  incident  to  arrival,  especially  in  a  strange 
locality,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  march  be  completed  while  sufhcient  daylight 
remains  in  which  to  establish  camp.  It  is  much  better  to  start  before  daybreak  dan 
to  arrive  after  dark. 

The  smaller  units  should  designate  in  advance  the  details  to  dig  latrines  and 
incinerators,  unload  wagons,  set  up  officers'  tents,  etc. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

MARCHES  (Continued). 

TRAINS. 

Trains  consist  of  two  general  classes,  those  attached  to  combatant  units  for 
immediate  service,  and  general  trains  carrying  supplies  not  at  once  Gcquired. 

Trains  habitually  march  in  rear  of  the  combatant  units  to  which  th«  bekmg. 
whenever  contact  with  the  enemy  is  possible.  Accordingly  they  follow  tbe  troops 
in  an  advance  and  precede  them  in  a  retreat  or  retrograde  movement.  The  ammn- 
nition  wagons  of  the  infantry  rifle  companies,  for  example,  should  habitually  be 
next  in  rear  of  them  on  the  march,  or  consolidated  by  battalion,  as  they  wih  be 
needed  in  case  of  combat.  The  water  carts  may  similarly  follow  the  companies,  if 
necessary.  The  combat  trains  of  the  companies  (except  the  ammunition  sectioa) 
are  usually  consolidated  by  battalion,  less  frequently  by  regiment.  The  compwiv 
field  trains  are  habitually  consolidated  by  regiment,  or  by  battalion,  and  occmsioaan> 
by  brigade.  The  expression  "  consolidated  by  battalion  "  means  that  all  the  com- 
pany trains  march  in  a  body  next  in  rear  of  the  foot  troops  of  the  battalion.  The 
order  in  column  of  combat  and  field  trains,  when  consolidated,  should  genenlly  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  troops  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  general  trains  of  the  division  habitually  march  in  rear  of  all  foot  troops,  con- 
bat  and  field  trains  of  the  division,  at  such  a  distance  as  safety  and  convenience 
demand — one  to  two  miles  or  more.   TVic^-  ma^  be  routed  on  a  separate  road,  if  one 
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be  avaDible — but  never  on  an  exposed  flank.  When  moving  atone  the  (rains  should 
have  such  escort  as  necessary  for  their  protection  agfainst  raiding  parties. 

Trains,  like  troops,  should  be  arranged  in  column  in  the  order  in  which  they  will 
profaaUy  be  required,  according  to  the  tactical  situation.  Thus  the  division  trains 
may  be  divided  into  sections,  the  leading  section  including  such  portions  of  the 
wious  trains  as  may  be  required  during  the  succeeding  24  or  48  hours.  The  rear 
section,  including  ttw  balance  of  the  trains,  follows  the  leading  section  at  several 
miles,  or  may  remain  at  railhead  or  other  safe  locality  in  rear,  until  such  time  as 
they  are  needed.  Empty  trains  should  never  accompany  the  troops  to  the  front,  but 
ahotikl  proceed  to  their  refiUing  point  and  replenish. 

In  highly  mobile  operations,  when  the  presence  of  the  divisional  trains  and  the 
necessity  for  guarding  them  would  be  a  drag  on  the  operations  of  the  troops,  the 
dirision  can  subsist  for  several  days  without  its  trains.  In  such  a  case  the  bulk  of 
the  trains  may  be  left  at  a  safe  locality  well  to  the  rear. 

When  the  situation  is  such  that  they  are  immune  from  attack,  the  trains  of  any 
unit  on  the  march  may  move  in  a  body  to  the  destination,  either  on  a  separate  route, 
or  on  the  same  route  in  advance  of  or  following  the  troops. 

The  presence  of  trains  is  invariably  a  drag  on  the  operations  of  the  troops  tn 
mobile  warfare.  On  the  other  hand  to  be  separated  from  their  trains  for  too  long 
a  period  is  a  hardship  on  the  troops  and  may  even  mean  disaster.  Good  judgment  is 
required  to  so  handle  and  route  the  trains  that  they  will  be  on  hand  when  and  where 
nemd,  without  tnterferii^  with  (he  movements  of  the  troops. 

Trains  can  move  only  on  the  roads.  The  best  available  roads  should  be  utilized 
for  the  motorized  trains,  as  thev  suffer  greater  relative  hardship  and  loss  of  time 
on  poor  roads  than  either  animal  drawn  trains  or  troops. 

Trains  of  Small  Units. 

The  handling  of  the  general  trains  is  a  problem,  and  a  vet7  important  problem, 
of  the  staff  and  higher  commanders.  Officers  in  command  of  the  smaller  infantry 
units  (from  a  banalion  down)  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature. 
functions  and  tactics  of  these  trains.  They  are  immediately  concerned  with  and 
responsible  only  for  the  trains  which  pertain  to  their  own  units.  A  platoon  has 
00  trains.  The  trains  pertaining  to  all  larger  units  are  given  in  the  tables  in 
Appendix  A. 

The  trains  of  the  rifle  company  are  classed  as  combat  and  field  trains.  The 
combat  trains  include  the  ammunition  section,  one  4-mule  wagon ;  and  the  ration 
section,  one  rolling  kitchen,  one  water  cart  and  one  ration  cart.  The  field  train 
consists  of  one  4-mule  ration  and  baggage  wagon. 

It  is  undesirable  to  intersperse  cans  and  wagons  amongst  foot  troops  to  a  greater 
extent  than  absolutely  necessary,  as  their  presence  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  in- 
fantry, and  in  case  of  combat  they  may  interfere  with  the  deployment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  troops  must  not  be  so  far  separated  from  the  trains  on  which  they  dqiend 
for  their  immediate  supphes  that  the>c  supplies  cannot  be  promptly  obtained  when 
needed.  For  example  the  rolling  kitchen  of  a  com|>any  may  not  be  needed  during 
a  day's  march,  if  a  cold  meal  is  eaten  at  the  noon  halt.  Therefore  it  need  nut  be  in 
column  with  the  company.  But  it  will  be  required  on  reaching  camp,  to  serve  a  hot 
mciU  at  the  end  of  the  march.  I  f  it  be  placed  at  the  tail  of  a  long  column,  several 
miles  in  rear  of  the  company  to  which  it  belongs  it  may  not  arrive  at  the  camp  in 
tioK  for  supper.  These  two  conflicting  requirements  are  usually  harmonized  about 
as  follows:  In  rase  of  combat  the  ammunition  wagons  will  be  needed,  heme  if 
combat  is  possible  they  should  march  with  their  companies,  or  together  at  the  tail  of 
the  battalion.  If  the  day  be  very  warm  the  water  carts  nay  also  nurcli  with  the 
companies.  The  renainder  of  the  ccimbat  trains  will  not  be  needed  until  camp  is 
rcacned,  heiKe  they  may  be  consolidated  by  batulion  or  regiment.  If  the  lialt  is  to 
be  for  a  single  day  the  field  trains  may  b«  disjtensed  with,  if  for  a  longer  period 
tbere  wiU  be  time  for  them  to  come  up.  Hence  they  may  be  cansolidat«I  by  r^- 
■MOtor  evcnby  brigade. 


Routes  of  March. 

Movements  across  country  (off  the  roads)  are  exhaustinfr  to  troops,  and  ostally 
impracticable  for  wheeled  transport.  Accordingly  the  roads  should  be  utilized  for 
all  marches. 

When  a  large  body  is  to  be  moved  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  utilize  evety 
available  road  (see  Plate  12),  the  troops  moving  in  parallel  columns.  One  or  more 
of  the  best  routes  should  usually  be  reserved  for  motor  transport;  it  will  tnvc! 
faster  and  more  easily  on  a  good  road,  even  if  it  be  considerably  longer,  than  on  a 
poor  one.  Artillery  and  trains  are  routed  separately  from  foot  troops  when  prac- 
ticable, and  motor  vehicles  separately  from  animal-drawn  vehicles. 

Tactical  considerations  will  usually  determine  the  route  to  be  followed.  Bat  if 
there  is  a  choice  of  routes  that  one  should  be  selected  which  will  bring  the  trons 
to  their  destination  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  best  condition.  This  will  be  mt 
best  road,  which  will  also  usually  be  the  shortest.  The  elements  which  determine 
the  suitability  of  a  road  are  its  length  or  total  distance,  nature  of  the  surface,  length 
and  steepness  of  grades,  and  available  width.  If  the  weather  be  very  warm,  shade 
along  the  road  may  also  be  an  important  consideration. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  deploy  into  lines  of  small  columns  and  ultimately 
lines  of  skirmishers,  the  infantry,  of  course,  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  raads. 
The  subject  of  the  approach  march  to  comI»t  has  been  discussed  under  Offemtve 
Combat. 

Road  Space. 

Road  space  is  the  distance  from  front  to  rear  of  any  imit  in  ccdumn  of  route, 
induding  any  distances  between  its  component  units. 

A  table  of  road  spaces  of  the  infantry  division  and  of  each  of  its  c 
elements,  including  artillery,  is  given  at  the  end  of  Appendix  A.    It  is  used  in  0 
ing  calculations  of  times  and  distances  in  the  movements  of  troops,  in  die  prcpwa- 
tion  of  march  tables  and  march  graphics  for  the  movement  of  large  commands,  etc. 

This  table  gives  the  road  spaces  for  disciplined  troops.  If  discipline  is  lax  die 
column  will  lengthen  out.  Lengthening  out,  even  with  discifdined  troops,  nty 
amount  to  10  to  20  per  cent  on  poor  roads  when  the  troops  are  tired.  With  green 
troops  it  may  be  very  much  more  than  this. 

In  order  to  allow  for  inevitable  variations  in  the  rate  of  march  it  is  customaiy  to 
leave  open  distances  between  successive  units  in  column,  for  example  200  yards 
between  battalions. 

When  a  column  is  unduly  lengthened  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  it  up  b> 
increasing  the  rate  of  march  of  units  in  rear,  as  this  rapidly  wears  out  the  troops 
Distances  may  be  closed  up  at  the  hourly  halts,  or  if  necessary  the  head  of  the 
column  may  he  halted  at  any  time. 

Change  in  Direction  of  March.    Flank  Marches. 

A  change  in  direction  of  march,  involving  a  movement  to  the  flank,  is  a  maneuver 
fraught  with  danger.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  an  unexpected  encounter  with,  or 
unexpected  information  of  the  enemy.  For  example,  a  small  force  inarching  east  on 
an  independent  mission  of  minor  importance,  learns  that  the  main  body,  to  the  south, 
has  unexpectedly  encountered  the  enemy  in  force.  The  commander  of  the  smaDer 
force  decides  to  abandon  his  former  mission  and  march  to  support  his  main  body. 
There  are  detachments  of  the  enemy  in  his  former  front.  .  He  executes  a  flank 
march  to  the  south. 

In  making  the  change  of  direction  an  important  consideration  is  security  to  the 
former  front,  now  become  an  exposed  flank.  The  main  body  turns  in  the  new 
direction.  The  former  advance  guard  is  sent  ahead  (in  the  original  direction)  to 
some  point,  such  as  a  ridge,  hill,  stream,  or  important  cross  road,  to  guard  At 
exposed  flank.  The  change  of  direction  having  been  completed  the  old  advaocc 
guard  marches  parallel  to  the  column  as  a  flank  guard,  or  rejoins  to  form  a  rear 
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[uvd,  as  the  dwrce  of  exposure  mmnts.   Meantime  the  main  body  puts  out  a  new 
kdvaoce  guard  from  the  troops  at  its  head. 

The  nfety  of  Out  tiains  is  also  of  importance.  If  there  be  a  road  available  they 
may  march  parallel  to  the  column  (on  the  unexposed  flank).  If  the  detachment  is 
rejoiniiw  tfte  main  body  its  trains  may  be  sent  by  the  shortest  safe  route  to  join 
those  of  the  main  body.    If  neither  of  these  maneuvers  be  practicable  because  of 


absence  of  safe  roads,  they  may  follow  the  column,  in  front  of  the  rear  guard,  or 
remain  temporarily  at  a  safe  locality  in  rear.  If  separated  from  the  column  the 
trains  ilMMiId  have  an  escort. 

In  a  flank  march  distances  should  be  reduced,  the  column  closing  up.  (See  also 
Flank  Guards.) 

Night  Marches. 

Night  marches  of  any  considerable  length  should  be  avoided  as  a  rule.  If  under- 
taken too  frequently  tbev  will  wear  out  both  men  and  animals.  They  are  difficult 
to  contrd,  even  with  wcll>trained  troops,  and  grave  damper  is  involved  when  th^ 
are  performed  in  the  near  presence  of  flie  enemy.  The  ^hting  power  of  troops  is 
very  low  after  a  night  march,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be  given  24  hours  rest 
before  entente  a  combat. 

Night  marches  are  frequently  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 
enemy,  to  secure  a  position  from  which  he  may  be  attacked,  in  the  retreat  and 
pursuit  of  defeated  forces,  and  certain  other  special  cases.  When  not  in  the  near 
presence  of  the  eneir^  night  marches  may  be  made  to  avoid  the  beat  of  the  day  in 

Under  the  conditioiu  which  obtained  durii^  the  World  War  concentrations  of 
tixxtps  were  usually  effected  by  night  in  order  to  avoid  detection  by  the  hostile  air 
•coats,  the  troops  concealii^  themselves  in  woods  and  villages  by  day. 

Night  marches  should  be  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  guides  who  are 
thoro^hly  familiar  with  the  route.  A  very  high  state  of  training  and  discifdine  is 
required  to  successfully  conduct  them  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  marching  rate  at  night  is  less  than  m  daylight,  and  the  distance  covered 
usually  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  great.  A  forced  march  should  not  be  under- 
taken at  sight 

Night  marches  are  greatly  faciliuied  by  moonlight,  and  should  be  planned  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  this  when  practicable. 

Movements  by  Rail  or  Motor  Truck. 

For  die  rapid  concentration  of  troops  at  critical  points,  or  their  movement  over 
long  distances,  rail  and  motor  transport  are  utilized  whenever  practicable. 

Motor  transport  has  the  advantage  (as  compared  to  rail)  that  the  troops  may  be 
loaded  at  or  very  close  to  the  point  of  origin  and  delivered  at  or  very  near  their 
destination.  There  is  less  formality  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  no  platforms, 
^idtngs  or  stations  are  reauired.  Motor  tran<^port  is  alw  utilized  to  relieve  con- 
gestion on  the  railroads.    Its  successful  operation  demands  good  roads. 

Rail  transportation  will  be  advantageous  whenever  the  distance  to  be  tra%'ersed  is 
such  that  h*  greater  speed  as  compared  with  other  forms,  will  be  sufficient  to  more 
than  offset  the  loss  of  time  in  loading  and  unloading,  inrluding  marches  to  the 
point  of  enlrainment  and  from  the  point  ot  detrainment.  Railroads  also  have  the 
advantage  tiiat  mo\-ements  may  be  made  by  night  as  readily  as  by  day,  which  is  not 
the  esse  with  motor  transport.  Because  of  wide  variation  in  conditions  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Generally  any  move  of  more  than  100  miles  can  best  be  made  by  rail, 
and  the  advantage  of  rail  increases  rapidly  with  the  distance. 

Usually  any  move  of  less  than  an  ordinary  day's  march  can  be  completed  as 
quickly  by  marchii^  as  by  mechanical  transportation,  especially  if  the  roads  are  such 
that  motor  transport  cannot  proceed  at  its  usual  rate.  Even  in  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, motor  transport  has  the  advantage  that  the  troops  are  delivered  at  their 
ikHiiMliiw  in  better  condition  for  immediate  entry  into  coirbax. 
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In  nwbile  warfare,  especially  in  a  country  where  railroads  are  few  and  roods  few 
and  poor,  movements  of  troops  must  of  necessity  be  made  on  foot,  and  troops  which 
are  not  capable  of  long  and  continuous  marching  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  opposed  to  a  more  active  and  mobile  adversary. 

Mechanical  transport  cannot,  of  course,  be  utilized  in  the  near  presence  of  the 
enemy, 

MARCH  ORDERS. 

March  orders  follow  the  usual  s-paragraph  form  for  field  orders.  (See  Seventh 
Lesson.)  They  should  include  a  "distribution  of  troops"  which  (in  written  or 
dictated  orders)  may  be  placed  in  the  margin  or  between  paragraphs  2  and  3. 

The  contents  of  the  paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

Par.  I.  Information  of  the  enemy  and  of  supporting  troops.  Plans  of  higbcr 
units. 

Par.  2.  Plan  of  the  commander :  in  brief  to  march  to  such  place  at  such  time,  b\- 
such  route,  with  such  mission. 

Par.  3.  Detailed  instructions  for  advance  guard,  (rear  or  flank  guards,  inde- 
pendent cavalry,  if  any),  main  body,  and  special  troops;  in  particular,  tune  of  march 
and  special  reconnaissance  or  other  precautions.  Instructions  to  the  outpost,  and 
any  special  troops,  etc. 

Par.  4.    Instructions  as  to  trains  and  other  important  administrative  matters. 

Par.  5.    Place  of  the  commander,  or  where  messages  will  be  sent. 

The  distribution  of  troops  gives  the  composition  of  each  element  (advance  guard, 
flank  guard,  main  body,  etc.)  and  the  order  of  march  of  the  troops  in  the  main  body. 

Details  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  advance  guard  and  other  covering  bodies,  are  left 
to  the  judgment  of  their  commanders.  Any  special  precautions  considereid  neces- 
sary should  be  prescribed. 

An  order,  known  as  a  halt,  or  halt  and  outpost  order,  should  be  issued  at  the  end 
of  a  day's  march.  It  designates  the  troops  for  the  outpost,  and  the  line  of  same. 
with  camping  places  of  all  units.    Such  orders  are  discussed  under  Outposts. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MARCH  ORDERS. 

The  following  are  outlines  of  the  forms  of  march  orders  (or  advance  and  for 
retreat,  as  they  would  appear  in  written  form : 

Outline  of  Field  Orders  for  a  March — Advance. 

Title  (Designation  of  unit) 
Field  Orders  1  PUm 

No  —       /  Date  and  hour 

Maps :    

Troops  I ,  In  formation  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  sup- 

(o)   Independent  cavalry :  porting  troops. 

Commander '  2.  General   plan   of   commander — geneiaDy 

Troops  to  advance  to  or  on  a  destgnatcd 

(fc)  Advance  guard:  locality,  mission,  route. 

Commander'  3.  (a)  Instructions    for    independent    cav- 

Troops  airy — place  and  time  of  departure. 

(c)  Main  body — in  order  of  roads  or  country  to  be  covered. 

march:  (b)   Instructions    for    advance    guard- 

Commander  '  place  and  time  of  departure,  dis- 

(d)  Right  (left)  flank  guard:  tance  at  which  it  is  to  precede 

Commander '  main  body,  route,  special  mission. 

Troops 
(c)   Instructions  for  main  body — place  and  time  of  departure,  distance  at  which 
it  is  to  follow  advance  guard. 


s  of  but 
omitted  unless  special 
advance  guard. 
'ti  %  commander  it  designated  for  iVie  main  bod),  Vus  nun«  \«  \tvw3\K&\m«. 
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(rf)  Inttroctions  for  flank  fi;uard — place  and  time  of  departure,  route,  special 
mission. 

(#)  Instructions  for  air  service — reconnaissance,  contact,  especially  with  cavalry, 
selection  of  landing  fields  and  time  of  moving  thereto. 

{/)  Instructions  for  signal  troops — place  in  column,  communications  to  be 
established  if  not  prescribed  in  plan  of  signal  communications,  special 
missions. 

(g,  h,  etc.)    Instructions  for  other  special  troops,  as  in  (/). 

(jr)  Instructions  for  outpost — when  relieved,  subsequent  duties.  Other  instruc- 
tions applicable  to  whole  command. 

4.  Instructions  for  trains — escort,  place  in  column,  destination  when  different  from 

that  of  main  body,  collecting  stations  for  sick  and  wounded,  etc.,  unless 
all  these  details  are  covered  in  the  administrative  orders.  If  an  adminis- 
trative order  is  issued  refer  to  it  by  number. 

5.  (a)  Plan  of  signal  communications — refer  to  annex,  or  indicate  changes. 

ib)  Axis  of  signal  communications — if  necessary,  otherwise  omit. 
c)  Command  posts — give  successive  locations  and  hours  to  be  ocaipied  in 
advance  by  bounds,  otherwise  location  of  commander  in  column,  or  place 
to  which  messages  should  be  sent. 
Distribution :  Signature. 

Outline  of  Field  Orders  for  a  March — Retreat. 

Title  (Designation  of  unit) 
FiEto  OtDEis  1  Place 

No  —         J  Date  and  hour 

Maps :   

Troops  I-  Information  of  the  enemy  and  of  our  sup- 

(a)  Lnding  troops :  porting  troops. 

Commander  2.  General  plan  of  commander — to  retire  to 

Troops  or  in  direction  of . 

ib)  Main  body — in  order  of  3.  (a)  Instructions    for    leading    troops — 

march:  place  and  time  of  departure,  route. 

Troops  special  missions. 

(r)  Rearguard:  (b)  Instructions   for   main   body — place 

Commander  and  time  of  departure,  route. 

Troops  (f)   Instructions    for    rear    guard — dis- 

{d)  Rvhl  (left)  flank  guard :  tance  from  main  body  or  place  and 

Commander  time  of  departure,  successive  posi- 

Troops  tions.  special  missions. 
{d)  Instructions  (or  flank  guard — place  and  time  of  departure,  route,  special 


(r)  Instructions  for  air  service — contact  to  be  maintained,  reconnaissance,  com- 
bat work. 

(/)  Instructions  for  signal  troops — position  in  column  if  not  part  of  main  body, 
special  missions  if  not  covered  in  plan  of  signal  communications. 

{g.  h,  etc.)  Instructions  to  engineers,  as  in  (/),  any  demolitions  to  be  executed 
to  delay  pursuit.    Instructions  to  other  special  troops. 

(jr)  Instructions  for  outposts — when  relieved,  subsequent  duties  (usually  form- 
ing the  rear  guard).    Other  instructions  applicable  to  whole  command. 

4.  Instructions  for  trains — place  and  time  of  departure,  csron,  route.     Generally 

move  some  distance  ahead   of  column.      If   other  details  covered   in 
administrative  order  refer  to  it  by  number. 

5.  <«)  Plan  of  signal  communications — note  changes  if  any. 
(b)  Axis  of  signal  communications — that  of  unit  if  necessary. 

(()  Command  post— initial  location  or  place  to  which  message  may  be  sent.  If 
wbsequent  locations  are  known  indicate  place  9.vA  time  tA  o^iaa'nt,^  «k^- 
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Outline  of  Field  Orders,  Halt  and  Ou^Mst 

Designation  of  unit 
Field  Ordess  \  Phce 

No  —        J  Date  and  boor 

Maps : 

1.  Information  of  enemy  and  of  suf^wrting  troops,  if  any  new  information  bu 

been  received  since  march  order  was  bsued,  oAerwise  statement :  "  No 
change  in  situation." 

2.  General  plan  of  commander — to  camp,  billet  or  bivouac,  general  location. 

3.  (a)  Instructions  for  independent  cavalry — reconnaissance,  contact  with  cneniy. 

special  missions. 

(b)  Designation  of  troops  for  outpost  and  commander,*  general  line  to  be  bdd. 

special  reconnaissance,  connection  with  other  outposts,  if  any.  Detached 
posts. 

(c)  Instructions  for  troops  not  detailed  for  outpost  duty — location  of  camp, 

designation  of  camp  commander,*  observation  of  flanks  and  rear  when 
necessary.  In  large  commands  where  separate  camp  or  iHvoiiac  sites 
may  have  to  be  assigned  the  different  units  a  separate  lettered  subpara- 
graph may  be  assigned  each  unit  containii^  the  special  instructions  for 
that  unit. 

(d)  Instructions  for  air  service — location,  reconnaissance,  contact,  etc 

le)  Instructions  for  signal  troops — location  of  the  signal  unit  if  not  at  tfie  com- 
mand post,  special  lines  of  signal  communications  to  be  establisbed,  if 
any. 

(/,  g,  etc.)    Instructions  for  other  special  troops. 

(x)  General  instructions  applicable  to  whole  command,  such  as  conduct  in  case 
of  attack,  etc. 

4.  Instnictions  for  trains — generally  for  field  trains  to  join  troops,  though  if  near 

enemy,  field  trains  of  outpost  troops  may  be  held  in  rear,  locations  for 
other  trains.  Instructions  as  to  time  and  places  for  issue  of  supplies, 
including  use  of  water  supply,  and  other  administrative  details,  unless 
these  are  covered  in  a  separate  administrative  order.  If  administiatiTe 
order  is  issued  it  should  be  referred  to  by  number. 

5.  Command  posts — of  unit  and  principal  subordinate  units  if  necessary. 
Distribution :  Signature 

Example  of  Assembly  Order  for  a  March. 
In  large  commands,  where  time  is  required  for  preparation,  the  march  order 
proper  is  usually  preceded  by  a  preliminary  or  warning  order.  This  may  be  simpK 
a  notification  of  the  time  at  which  the  march  will  commence,  or  it  may  take  the  fonr 
of  an  assembly  order,  giving  the  times  at  which  various  elements  of  the  comnand 
shall  be  in  readiness  to  move,  with  possibly  instructions  as  to  supplies  and  dis- 
positions of  trains.  The  assembly  order  may  include  a  designation  of  an  initial 
point,  and  routes  thereto  for  each  oi^anization. 

Det,  1st  Div,  rst  Army  Corps, 

Field  Orders  \  Farmhouse  of  H.  GARDNER,  near 

No  —         J  8  June  ai,  10: 00  PM. 

Map :   

t.  Organizations  of  this  command  will,  to-morrow  the  9th  inst.,  be  ready  to  march 
from  their  respective  camps  as  follows : 
At  5:  00  AM     1st  Inf,  Co  A  ist  Engrs,  ist  Amb  Co. 
At  5:  30  AM     1st  Bn  ist  FA,  Det  Hq. 
At  6:00  AM     2nd  Inf  (less  Cos  A  and  B).  Hq  1st  Brig, 


'Where  the  advance  guard  is  large  the  order  may  direct  the  advanoe  goard 
to  establish  the  outpost. 
'Omitted  when  the  superior  commander  exertiMS  \mTti«&\a.\e 
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X  Initn]  point  for  march,  road  junction  782,  on  —  road. 

3.  RoDtes  to  initul  point: 

istinf  viaA-B-C. 
2Dd  Inf  via  M-IX>. 
1st  FA  vU  X-Y-Z. 
Other  of^anizations  will  follow  the  direct  route  from  their  camps  to  the  ~~  road, 
and  thence  dose  up  on  cdumn. 

4.  Supports  of  the  outpost  will  remain  in  position  until  further  orders. 

5.  Coinbat  trains  will  accompany  their  organizations  in  column  as  ordered  by  unit 

cofntnaoders. 
F  Tns  will  at  1 1 :  00  AM  follow  the  routes  prescribed  for  their  oivaoizations  to 
the  —  rood,  and  take  their  places  in  the  detachment  trains  as  the  latter  pass. 

6.  March  orders  will  be  issued  at  Det  Hq  at  4 :  30  AM. 

Distribution :  X,  Brig  Gtn. 

March  Tables. 
For  the  movement  of  a  very  large  command  march  tables,  showing  in  detail  the 
movements  of  all  units  and  trains,  with  times,  routes,  etc.,  is  prepared.  Such  a  table 
nay  cover  an  extended  movement  over  several  days,  in  which  case  intermediate 
halting  jdaces  would  be  designated.  The  march  table  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of 
instructions  by  means  of  which  the  commanders  of  various  columns  are  enabled  to 
prepare  their  own  march  orders.    (See  Plate  la.) 

Times  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset. 
The  followiiv  taUe 'gives  the  standard  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  latitude 
of  Gettjrsburg,  Pa.  (40    N.  Lat.).    It  is  of  use  in  determining  the  times  of  starting 
and  coding  marches: 

Date  I   *".»ri»'-      S»n«i. 


Uamwj  I yy 

February  t T-io 

Uarch  t 6:40 

April  1 5=50 

"•J  1 S:io    I 

JBOC  I 4-40 


DU* 

Sod 
A 

riM, 

y 

40 

JO 

00 

30 

J"-:': 

7:30 
5=50 

S-oo 

4:40 

July  I   . 

5 

1 

6 

The  times  are  given  to  the  nearest  5  minutes.  For  intermediate  dates,  interpolate 
between  the  times  given  in  the  table. 

"  Daylu:ht "  and  "  dark  "  are  rather  indefinite  times.  Depending  on  weather  and 
local  conditions  (mountains  or  woods)  they  occur  from  30  minutes  to  an  iKXir 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset. 

Notes. 

For  practical  work  in  connection  with  this  lesson  the  foUowii^  exercises  are 
recommended.  For  each  exercise  a  simple  tactical  situation  should  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  or  assumed  1^  the  student,  a  map  being  used : 

I.  Write  the  march  orders  for  a  small  command  (coorpany  or  battalion),  as  they 
wookl  be  given  verbally  by  the  commander : 

a.  For  an  advance. 

b.  For  a  retreat. 

Give  briefly  reasons  for  dispositions  adopted. 

3.  Given  a  command  consisting  of  all  arms,  with  trains  (for  exam|^,  a  rein- 
forced brigade),  state  order  in  ctSumn  of  route  of  various  units,  with  reasons  for 
dispoatttoaa. 


X.  Given  the  camping  places  of  the  various  dements  of  a  large  c 
and  raole  of  march,  and  order  in  column,  select  the  initial  point  for  the  march,  and 

*Tnm  "TfaMt  of  mmiit  and  mbimI  in  U.  S."  VfOUiA.    f.'ftarvu^  0»-ofr.  ViC\ 
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prepare  a  preliminary  order  giving  times  for  assembly  of  various  units,  ind  routes 
to  initial  point.    (Consult  Table  XIII,  Appendix  A,  for  road  spaces.) 

4.  Prepare  a  march  graphic  from  data  given  by  the  instructor.     (See  Appeadix.) 

5,  Prepare  diagrams  to  scale,  showing  various  organizations  on  the  march. 

In  these  exercises  the  detailed  dispositions  of  covering  detachments  (advance 
or  rear  guards)  should  not  be  included.    These  are  taken  up  in  subsequent  lessons. 

Each  of  the  practical  exercises  in  connection  with  march  protection,  which  follow, 
involve  march  orders  and  march  dispositions.  These  will  illustrate  many  of  tbr 
principles  enunciated  in  the  subject  of  Marches. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

ADVANCE  GUARDS. 
March  Protection.    Importance. 

A  commander  may  be  excused  for  being  defeated,  but  never  for  being  surprised. 

Troops  march  in  column  on  the  roads,  since  rapid  prc^ess  and  control  are  not 
possible  in  a  deployed  formation.  While  in  column  they  are  almost  belj^ess  tt) 
defend  themselves  against  a  hostile  onslaught.  The  h«ul  of  a  column  can  be 
thrown  into  inextricable  confusion  by  an  unexpected  attack,  and  the  formation  is 
even  more  vulnerable  to  an  attack  in  flank.  Artillery  and  transport,  surprised  in 
column  on  the  road,  are  utterly  helpless  to  defend  themselves. 

Covering  detachments.  To  provide  for  the  security  of  a  column  of  route,  in  cases 
where  an  encounter  with  the  enemy  is  possible,  covering  detachments  are  interposed 
between  the  main  column  and  the  known  or  supposed  positions  of  the  enemy.  Their 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  or  firing  upon  the  main  ccdumn. 
If  he  attacks,  the  covering  detachments  delay  his  advance  until  the  main  body  can 
take  measures  to  meet  the  attack. 

According  to  their  position  with  reference  to  the  main  column  these  detachmenf^ 
are  known  as  advance,  rear  or  flank  guards. 

The  covering  detachments  ordinarily  move  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  main  column,  that  is,  they  march  at  a  certain  distance 
in  its  front  or  rear,  or  on  the  flank.  But  often  security  is  also  provided  by  sending 
a  detachment  to  occupy  and  hold  some  important  point,  such  as  a  road  junction, 
bridge,  etc.,  usually  on  the  flank,  but  often  also  to  the  front.  Cavalry,  because  of 
its  mobility,  is  often  so  employed. 

The  covering  detachments  protect  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main 
body,  by  sending  out  subniivisions  and  patrols. 

In  performing  their  mission  of  providing  security  covering  detachments  are  not 
limited  to  purely  defensive  measures.  This  will  depend  upon  the  situation,  and 
frequently  a  prompt  and  vigorous  attack  will  be  the  best  measure  of  protection. 

It  will  be  seldom  that  a  column  will  require  both  an  advance  and  rear  guard ;  the 
former  is  usually  dispensed  with  in  retreat,  the  latter  in  advance.  A  flank  guard  is 
employed  when  there  is  exposure  to  the  flank.  When  a  force  advances  in  several 
parallel  columns,  each  column  protects  the  adjacent  flanks  of  neighboring  coIuitids. 
provided  proper  contact  between  columns  is  maintained.  Each  column  has  its  own 
advance  guard  (or  rear  guard  in  a  retr<^rade  movement).  The  approach  inarch 
to  the  battlefield  has  been  discussed  under  Combat.    (See  9th  and  14th  Lessons.) 

March  protection  is  an  important  branch  of  tactics,  especially  in  mobile  warfare : 
and  alt  omcers  and  soldiers  should  be  familiar  with  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
covering  detachments. 

General  Duties  of  Advance  Guards, 
The  covering  detachment  which  precedes  a  column  of  troops  in  an  advance  is 
called  an  advance  guard.    It  always  marches  by  the  same  route  as  the  body  whkh 
/t  covers,  maintaining  approximately  the  same  distance  in  advance  thereof. 
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The  mission  of  an  advance  guard  is  (o  provide  for  the  soft  and  uninlemtfittd 
progress  of  the  main  body.    Specifically  its  duties  are: 

1.  To  follow  the  route  prescribed  in  the  march  order,  always  covering  the  front 
of  the  main  body. 

2.  To  investigate  culverts,  bridges,  fords  and  other  elements  of  the  route,  to 
ascertain  their  safety  and  practicability. 

3.  To  remove  material  obstacles  to  the  prc^ess  of  the  troops,  so  far  as  within 
the  power  of  the  advance  guard,  make  temporary  repairs  to  bridges  when  prac- 
tkaUe,  remove  stalled  vehicles,  etc. 

4.  To  gather  and  transmit  information  of  the  enemy  or  of  other  matters  of 
tactical  importance. 

5.  To  promptly  drive  off  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  endeavoring  to  delay  the 
march. 

6.  To  guard  the  main  body  from  surprise,  including  surprise  fire. 

7.  To  seize  and  hold  important  tactical  points  whose  possession  is  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  the  march,  such  as  bridges  and  defiles. 

&  In  case  of  contact  with  a  considerable  forre  of  the  enemy  to  promptly  ascertain 
his  strength  and  position,  and  initiate  the  attack  (or  defense). 

9.  In  case  of  attack  by  a  strong  hostile  force  to  hold  it  in  check  long  enough  to 
permit  the  main  body  to  dqilo^  or  make  other  necessary  dispositions,  the  advance 
guard  seizing  a  suitable  defensive  position. 

to.  To  maintain  constant  contact  and  intercommunication  between  all  elements 
of  the  ad^'ance  guard,  with  the  main  body  and  any  adjacent  detachments  or  units. 

Each  of  these  important  duties  involves  many  details,  and  an  advance  guard  will 
be  confronted  with  many  emergencies.  The  proper  conduct  of  an  advance  guard 
calk  for  a  high  degree  of  judgment  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  commander  and 
his  subordinates,  and  is  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  leaders,  and  of  the  discipline 
and  training  of  the  troops. 

The  strength  and  composition  of  an  advance  guard  should  be  such  as  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  When  there  is  no  possibility  of  interference 
by  the  enemy,  as  when  in  rear  of  a  continuous  battle  line  held  by  other  troops,  the 
duties  of  the  advance  guard  will  be  limited  to  items  I,  2  and  3  of  the  foregoing  list. 
If  there  be  troops  charged  with  the  care  of  the  road  as  will  usually  be  the  case,  the 
advance  guard  has  only  to  follow  the  prescribed  route,  acting  as  guide  to  the  main 
body,  atxl  preventing  other  troops  or  transport  or  civilians  from  blocking  the  road. 

STRENGTH. 

The  strength  (numbers)  of  an  advance  guard  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
entire  column,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  one-third  to  one-twentieth 
or  less.  Where  there  is  any  prolability  of  encountering  the  enemy  the  strength 
should  be  nearer  the  former  figure,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  tne  entire  com* 
mand.  Having  in  mind  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units,  the  following 
wouM  be  appropriate  advance  guards : 

For  a  platoon,  l  squad. 

For  a  company,  l  section  or  1  platoon. 

For  a  battalion,  I  company. 

For  a  rqjiment,  i  battalion. 

For  a  diviMon,  l  raiment  (usually  reinforced  by  other  troops). 

It  will  be  evident  that,  as  a  large  body  requires  a  longer  time  to  deploy  for  com- 
bat, its  advance  guard  should  have  a  greater  power  of  resisUnce  than  that  of  a 
small  command.  For  example:  A  rifle  platoon  consists  of  58  men.  In  column  of 
route  it  occupies  about  30  yards  road  space.  To  deploy  it  for  combat  a  simple 
command,  "  As  skirmishers,  March,"  is  all  that  is  required.  To  estimate  the  litua* 
tion,  form  a  plan,  give  and  execute  the  order,  from  one  to  two  minutes  will  suflice. 
A  squad  at  a  suitable  disunce  in  front  can  give  warning  in  time  and  delay  the  enemy 
long  awash  to  permit  this  deplc^ment. 


A  division,  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  artiDery,  and  i 
multitude  of  special  troops  and  trains,  will  cover  over  25  miles  of  road  mtx. 
Written  orders  are  required  for  its  deployment.  To  merely  prepare  and  distnbote 
such  orders  several  hours  are  necessary.  To  complete  the  dispositions  for  cacnbit 
several  additional  hours  may  be  required.  The  advance  guard  of  such  a  force  most 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  during  these  preparations.  Manifestly  it  must  bare  tfae 
power  of  sustained  resistance  for  several  hours. 

Strength — how  determined.  The  proportionate  strength  of  the  advance  guard 
wiU  be  determined  chiefly  by  what  is  known  of  the  enemy,  his  proximi^  and 
aggressiveness  as  affecting  the  probability  of  attack  or  attempts  to  daay  the  march. 
Other  considerations  would  be : 

1.  Whether  the  front  is  covered  by  a  screen  of  cavalry.  If  so  the  advance  gtard 
will  require  less  strength. 

2.  The  mission  of  the  force  as  a  whole.  Is  combat  with  the  enemy  sought,  or  is 
the  mission  less  aggressive?  An  aggressive  mission  usually  calls  for  a  strong 
advance  guard. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  terrain,  as  to  route  of  march,  defensive  positions,  defiles, 
cover,  etc.  These  will  affect  the  amount  of  reconnaissance  necessary  and  the  spedai 
troops  required  (artillery,  engineers,  etc.). 

If  the  advance  guard  be  too  small  it  will  lack  resisting  power  and  thus  wiQ  not 
provide  adequate  security.  If,  on  the  other  hand  it  be  too  argf,  the  coridnct  of  die 
advance  guard  is  apt  to  determine  that  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  which  mi^tt  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  commander. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  duties  that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  advance  guard  cover  the  entire  laoge  of 
tactics.  Therefore,  it  may,  according  to  its  size  and  the  tactical  situation,  be  com- 
posed of  several  arms  of  the  service. 

As  combat  is  always  a  possibility  the  infantry  will  naturally  predominate,  except 
in  the  advance  guard  of  a  column  of  mounted  troops.  The  iniantiv  is  therefore  the 
backbone  of  the  detachment,  and  a  small  advance  guard  may  include  only  rifle 
platoons  or  a  rifle  company. 

An  infantry  unit  in  advance  gtiard  should  properly  be  intact,  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units.  Thus  a  battalicm  would  todude  its 
machine  gun  company,  headquarters  company  with  intelligence  and  communicatioas 
personnel,  and  its  attached  medical  troops.  A  regiment  would  include  its  aervtcc 
and  howitzer  companies.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

Artillery,  Howitzer  Weapons  and  Machine  Guns- 
Auxiliary  troops  which  might  properly  be  attached  or  assigned  to  support  infamry 
units  in  combat  may  often  properly  be  attached  in  advance  guard.    For  example: 
A  section  or  platoon  of  machine  guns  might  be  assigned  to  a  rifle  company,  a 
howitzer  platoon  to  a  battalion. 

Artillery  is  seldom  assigned  to  an  advance  guard  of  less  than  a  regiment,  as  its 
relatively  long  range  makes  this  unnecessary.  A  r^ment  acting  alone  or  as  advance 
guard  of  a  larger  body,  might  be  accompanied  by  a  battery  or  exceptioaally  a 
battalion,  which  would  march  at  the  tail.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  as  in  pitnoit, 
an  accompanying  gun  (see  Offensive  Combat)  may  be  assigned  to  a  battalioo  actiiig 
as  advance  guard  to  a  regiment  having  artillery  attached.  It  would  not  be  asngned 
to  a  battalion  acting  as  support  of  an  advance  g|^rd,  all  the  artillery  being  hdd  m 
this  case,  with  the  reserve,  where  it  would  be  sufficiently  available. 

As  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  especially  useful  in  pursuit  of  a  defeated 
force,  and  the  exposure  is  then  less,  a  larger  proportion  of  these  arms  wdl  to  Ac 
front  may  often  he  advisable  in  case  of  pursuit. 

Care  ^ould  be  exercised  that  the  strength  of  the  attached  auxiliaries  be  not 
excessive.    Ordinarily  it  should  not  exceed  that  which  is  appropriate  and  nsml  in 
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oombaL  The  qilitting  of  auxiliaries  into  small  detachnients  is  undesirable,  and 
•hoold  not  be  done  unless  the  situation  imperatively  calls  for  it,  for  example,  in 
punuit.  Their  position  in  the  advance  guard  is  very  exposed.  Moreover,  the  in- 
lanlry  nnist  preserve  its  initiative  and  mobility,  in  view  of  the  sudden  emergencies  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  a  mere  escort  for  the 
•nxiliaiy  arms.  For  example :  A  rifle  company  with  a  battery  of  artillery  attached 
would  be  so  concerned  over  the  safety  of  this  large  number  of  guns  and  vehicles 
that  its  own  operations  would  be  greatly  hampered. 

The  auxiliaries  are  not  attached  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  when  it  appears 
that  tftey  are  necessary  to  enable  the  advance  guard  to  perform  its  duties.  If  the 
mission  is  aggressive,  if  it  is  desired  to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  force  him 
into  an  engagement,  the  advance  guard  should  be  constituted  accordingly,  with  such 
auxiliaries  as  may  properly  be  attached  for  combat. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  employinent  of  auxiliaries 
in  an  advance  guard.  If  the  roads  are  such  that  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
infantry,  or  if  the  country  is  so  close  (wooded  or  diversified)  tnat  th^  cannot 
operate  to  advantage  and  are  also  subject  to  surprise  attacks  at  close  range,  it  would 
of  course  be  unwise  to  attach  them  to  the  advance  guard. 

In  any  event  the  auxiliary  weapons  should  march  at  the  tail  of  the  infantry  unit 
to  which  they  are  immediately  attached.  Their  units  should  not  be  split  up  except 
for  compelling  reasons.  For  example :  A  rifle  company  acting  as  advance  guard 
to  a  convoy  of  wagons,  and  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  battalion  might  have  a  section  or  a  platoon  of  machine  guns  attached.  If  the 
company  formed  the  support  of  an  advance  guard  consisting  of  the  entire  battalion, 
(he  machine  guns  would  ordinarily  be  sufficiently  available  if  they  were  consolidated 
with  the  reserve. 

To  recapitulate:  Machine  guns  may  exceptionally  be  assigned  to  a  rifle  com- 
pany, very  seldom  to  a  smaller  unit.  Howitzer  weapons  may  properly  be  assigned 
to  a  battalion,  seldom  to  a  smaller  unit.  A  howitzer  platoon  should  never  be  split. 
Artillery  is  seldom  assigned  to  an  advance  guard  smaller  than  a  regiment,  and  then 
only  by  single  pieces  as  accompanying  guns  to  infantry  battalions.  A  battery,  or 
exceptionally  a  battalion,  may  be  assigned  to  a  regiment,  marching  at  the  tail. 
Artilleo-  in  advance  guard  is  always  accompanied  by  its  combat  trains.  There 
should  be  at  least  a  company  (of  infantry)  in  front  of  a  machine  gun  platoon ;  a 
batulion  in  front  of  a  machine  gun  company,  howitzer  platoon,  or  piece  of  artillery ; 
a  regiment  in  front  of  a  howitzer  company,  a  battery  or  battalion  of  artillery. 

Pioneers  and  tngineers.  Bridge  trains.  As  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  the 
repair  of  roads  and  bridges  are  functions  of  the  advance  guard,  pioneer  or  engineer 
troops  may  properly  be  attached  for  this  purpose.  Light  work  or  temporary  repairs 
may  be  pertormed  by  the  pioneer  platoon  of  the  regimental  headquarters  company. 
More  extensive  work  will  call  for  engineer  troops  from  the  divi-iion. 

The  pioneer  platoon  should  not,  except  in  emergency,  be  detached  from  the  regi- 
ment. Within  the  regiment  it  may  be  sph't  up  when  the  situation  demands.  The 
pioneer  i^toon  may  properly  be  attached  to  a  battalion  acting  as  advance  guard  to 
the  regiment.  It  should  be  held  intact  until  it  is  necessar>-  to  subdivide  it  to  carry 
on  work  in  ntore  than  one  locality.  Ordinarily  it  marches  with  the  reserve,  but  may 
acownpany  the  support  if  there  is  a  strong  probability  (hat  its  services  will  be 
required.  The  officer  in  command,  with  one  or  two  assistants,  may  accompany  the 
support,  or  the  advance  party  for  purposes  f  f  reconnaissance. 

A  company  of  engineers  may  be  attached  to  an  infantry-  regiment,  acting  alone  or 
as  advance  guard  to  a  larger  force.  Ordinarily  it  will  march  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  fraction  of  the  regiment.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  engineers  well 
forward  the  company  may  be  attached  to  a  battalion  or  a  platoon  to  a  rifle  company. 
An  engmeer  officer  should  be  well  forward  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance. 

If  it  be  known  in  advance  that  bridging  will  be  required,  one  or  more  divisions 
of  pootoa  equipoee  mav  accompany  an  advance  guard  not  smaller  than  a  recLmmit., 
ana  to  wfatcn  ai^ooal  engineers  are  also  attac\te&.   TVk  \etvnn«&  «\  ^dMbN>f>A9C- 
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train  are  caretakers  only,  and  do  not  erect  the  equipage.  It  usually  inarcbes  in  the 
interval  between  the  advance  guard  and  the  main  body. 

Medical  troops.  In  addition  to  the  medical  troops  attached  to  each  battalion  and 
higher  unit,  an  ambulance  company  and  a  sanitary  company  from  the  divisional 
medical  foment  may  be  attached  to  an  infantry  regiment  acting  alone  or,  excep- 
tionally, when  acting  as  advance  guard  to  a  larger  body.  These  troops  would  be 
consolidated  with  the  trains  at  the  tail  of  the  regiment. 

As  the  movement  is  one  in  advance  it  will  not  ordinarily  be  necessary  to  attach 
medical  troops  to  the  advance  guard.  The  wounded  are  given  first  aid,  and  disposed 
under  shelter  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ambulances  from  the  main  body  which, 
unless  the  advance  is  checked,  will  usually  arrive  in  ample  time  to  care  for  them. 

Headquarters,  communications  and  intelligence  personnel.  The  assignments  and 
functions  of  the  communications  and  intelligence  personnel  of  the  infantry  units  are 
discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  battalion  headquarters  and  headquarters  company,  except  such  as  are  de- 
tached for  special  duties  elsewhere,  usually  march  at  the  head  of  the  largest  fraction 
of  the  battalion.  The  battalion  supply  officer  {Bn  4)  and  companj;  headquarters 
are  with  the  consolidated  ration  sections  of  the  battalion  combat  trains,  in  rear  of 
the  battalion. 

Trains.  The  trains  with  an  advance  guard  should,  in  the  interest  of  mobility  and 
simplicity,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  kept  as  far  to  the  rear  as  practically— 
usually  at  the  tail  of  the  reserve. 

The  ammunition  wagons  of  the  infantry,  the  essential  transport  of  machine  gnns 
and  howitzer  weapons,  and  combat  trains  of  the  artillery,  must  always  accompany 
the  advance  guard.  Field  trains  and,  if  practicable,  even  the  ration  sectioos  of 
combat  trains,  should  be  with  the  main  body.  If,  by  reason  of  hardship  that  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  troops,  these  last  accompany  the  advance  guard,  lhc>- 
should  be  consolidated  at  the  tail  of  the  reserve. 

The  infantry  combat  wagons  are  usually  consolidated  by  battalion.  The 
remainder  of  the  combat  trains,  if  present,  arc  at  the  tail  of  the  reserve.  A  com- 
pany as  advance  guard  might  be  followed  by  its  ammunition  wagon,  but  generally 
the  latter  would  be  close  enough  if  at  the  tail  of  the  battalion,  assuming  that  the 
battalion  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  body.  A  large  advance  guard  might  be  accom- 
panied by  its  field  trains,  but  usually  the  ration  sections  of  the  combat  trains  art 
sufficient. 

If  distances  are  not  too  great  the  trains  of  the  advance  guard,  which  have  marched 
with  the  main  body,  may  be  permitted  to  join  it  on  making  camp.  They  are  later 
sent  to  the  rear  (after  supper  or  early  in  the  morning),  or  else  assembled  prior  to 
the  march,  clear  of  the  main  road,  to  take  their  proper  places  with  the  trains  of  die 
main  body  as  these  pass. 

Cavalry.  Th:  functions  of  the  cavalry  in  march  protection  are  discussed  later. 
(See  Cavalry.) 

Integrity  of  tactical  units.  In  forming  an  advance  guard  and  each  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  is  of  special  applicatioa 
This  applies  both  to  the  infantry  and  any  special  troops  which  may  be  Inchided. 

For  example :  If  it  be  decided  that  5  men  are  required  for  a  point,  an  entire  squad 
should  be  detailed.  If  2  squads  are  required,  use  a  section;  if  5,  a  platoon.  If  2pb- 
toons  are  needed  as  advance  party,  send  an  entire  company ;  if  2  or  3  compguiies. 
use  a  battalion,  etc. 

Smaller  uniLi  usually  suffer  more  than  larger,  if  their  integrity  is  violated.  Tfans. 
a  squad,  as  a  fire  unit,  is  disrupted  if  subdivided,  a  platoon  loses  its  power  of 
maneuver  of  ils  parts  if  deprived  of  one  of  its.  sections. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  strength  of  an  advance  guard  which  results  from 
respecting  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  will  be  no  great  disadvantage,  inasmudi  as 
troops  in  the  reserve  will  usually  suffer  no  greater  fatigue  than  those  at  the  bead 
of  the  main  body. 
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Sim-DIVISIONS  OF  AN  ADVANCE  GUARD. 

A  column  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  front  and  when  contact  with  the 
enemy  is  possible,  is  organized  into  a  number  of  groups  or  fractions,  progressively 
decreasing  in  size  from  rear  to  front,  the  leading  dement  being  a  small  patrol.  The 
largest  or  rear  element,  including  the  bulk  of  the  troops,  is  called  the  main  body. 
AH  those  in  front  of  it  constitute  the  advance  guard. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  security.  Each  group  is  of  such  strength 
and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  larger  group  in  rear. 
In-  giving  it  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  and  by  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  long  enough  to  allow  the  next  larger  group  to  deploy  for  attack  or  defense, 
as  the  situation  warrants.  Each  of  the  groups  is  charged  with  certain  special  duties 
of  reconnaissance,  as  described  later.  But  all  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  attack- 
ing any  enemy  group  of  less  strength  than  themselves,  or  of  resisting  a  superior 
force.  Being  thus  combatant  bodies,  all  the  groups  consist  either  entirely  or  chiefly 
of  infantry. 

The  advanced  groups  in  this  scheme  of  protection,  those  which  first  make  contact 
with  the  enemy,  must  necessarily  at  times  be  subjected  to  surprise  fire  or  ambuscade. 
They  cannot  always  avoid  this  except  by  excessive  precaution  which  would  delay 
the  march  and  is  therefore  inadmissiole.  As  these  groups  are  small  and  can  deploy 
and  take  cover  very  rapidly*  they  will  suffer  far  less  than  the  large,  dense  bodies  in 
rear,  should  the  latter  be  subjected  to  surprise  fire.  Even  if  one  of  these  little 
groups  is  entirely  wiped  out,  as  may  happen,  the  loss  is  relatively  small.  B^  their 
rapid  and  steady  advance  they  force  the  enemy  either  to  retreat,  or  to  open  fire  and 
thus  disclose  himself,  whereby  warning  is  given  in  time  to  the  larger  bodies  in  rear. 
If  the  enemy  attacks  each  fraction  in  turn  opposes  his  advance  while  the  fraction 
in  rear  dcfdoys  for  the  combat. 

Whatever  the  strength  of  the  column  as  a  whole  the  leading  fractions  are  usually 
of  about  the  same  strength.  That  is  to  sa^  the  fractions  of  a  small  column  would 
correspond  to  the  same  number  of  the  leading  fractions  of  a  large  command.  Even 
in  the  ca-te  of  a  very  small  command,  as  a  company,  its  point  would  usually  be  a 
squad,  and  the  next  party  in  rear  would  be  the  remainder  of  the  leading  platoon. 
A  larger  command  might  employ  an  entire  platoon  as  a  point,  but  if  so  the  platoon 
would  send  a  patrol  of  one  squad  some  distance  to  the  front,  so  that  the  two  leading 
elements  wotild  again  be  a  squad,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  a  platoon. 

The  successive  fractions  of  an  advance  guard  from  front  to  rear,  are  desig- 
nated as: 

I.  The  point. 

3.  The  advance  party. 

3.  The  support. 

4.  The  reserve. 

In  a  small  column  certain  of  these  elements  would  be  omitted.  Thus  a  platoon 
marching  alone  would  put  out  one  squad  as  a  pnint,  which  would  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  so  small  a  unit.  .^  company  might  send  forward  an  advance  party  of 
one  platoon,  which  in  turn  wotild  put  out  a  point.  A  battalion  would  ordinarily 
seT¥l  fonk'ard  one  company  as  advance  guard,  and  this  company  would  constitute 
itself  as  a  supjxirt,  sending  fcrwan!  an  advance  party,  (Hate  ^fi.)  A  regiment 
wmild  onlinanly  emplny  a  Itattalion  as  advaiKe  guard,  and  this  battalion  would  be 
subdivided  into  reserve,  support,  adrance  party  and  point. 

Thus  an  ad\-ance  guard  consisting  of  a  battalion  would  usually  iiKlude  all  frac- 
tions.   Smaller  advance  guards  would  omit  one  or  more  of  the  larger  fractions. 

Each  fraction  of  an  advance  guard  includes  all  those  in  fmnl  of  it,  and  on  a 
march  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  each  such 
fraction  is  detached  lo  form  the  fractions  in  front.  For  example:  If  a  company 
is  designated  as  the  support,  all  fractions  in  front  (advance  pany  and  pnint)  are 
taken  from  this  company  and  are  subordinate  to  the  support  commander.  A  pb- 
tooa  would  ordinarily  be  detached  to  form  the  \caA\n^  ^mA!YQ«&.  V3:«\'«^''Nai&- 
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I  two  pbtoons  in  the  support  proper.  This  general  rtile  may  also  be 
expresaed  as  foBows:  All  elements  in  front  of  any  unit  on  the  march  are  taken 
fram  that  unit  and  constitute  in  effect  an  advance  guard  for  such  unit.  This  rule  is 
of  Roeral  or  tuaal  application  to  march  security  when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
It  does  not  apply  to  marches  immune  from  hostile  interference. 

It  win  be  noted  from  all  that  precedes,  that  advance  guards  are  organized  on 
very  definite  principles.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  an  observer  can  seldom  if  ever 
determioe  tfie  strength  of  a  column  when  he  has  seen  only  a  few  of  the  leading 
eloneots,  as  these  may  be  and  usually  are  the  same  for  a  small  command  as  for  a 
large  one. 

The  Infantry  Point. 

The  infantry  point  is  the  leading  dismounted  element  of  an  advance  guard  (but 
see  Cavalry  with  an  Advance  Guard).  In  a  small  advance  guard  it  consists  ustuUy 
of  a  single  complete  squad.  There  would  seldom  be  any  occasion  to  make  it  smaller. 
lo  a  large  advance  guard  a  platoon  might  be  designated  as  the  point.  If  lo  it  would 
ptrt  out  a  squad  to  cover  its  front.  Accordingly,  the  point  is  ordinarily  a  squad,  and 
every  squad  should  be  trained  to  perform  the  important  duties  of  the  point.  Each 
tquad  includes  an  automatic  riBe.  If  the  point  be  less  than  a  squad  it  should  still 
include  an  automatic  rifle. 

The  point  is  a  patrol.  It  is  organized  as  a  patrol,  marches  in  patrol  formation, 
and  conducts  its  operations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  patroling.  How- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  point  is  quite  different  from  that  of  an  independent  recon- 
Doitering  patrol,  seeking  informabon.  The  point  is  part  of  a  column  on  the  march. 
Therefore,  it  must  maintain  a  steady  rate  of  advance  and  follow  a  prescribed  route. 
Its  principal  duties  are  not  to  gather  information  and  keep  conceaied,  but  to  push 
resolutely  forward  and  to  facilitate  the  progrets  and  provide  for  the  security  oi  tlie 
troops  in  rear. 

Formation.  As  there  are  no  troops  in  front  to  protect  the  point,  it  marches  in 
sonic  invulnerable  patrol  formation,  with  extended  distances.  As  in  any  patrol  the 
leading  men  observe  to  the  front  and  flanks,  the  leader  with  the  main  body  of  the 
patrol  follows,  and  in  rear  is  a  "  get-away  "  man,  who  is  also  charged  with  watching 
(or  signals  from  the  rear.    Plate  39  indicates  two  suitable  formations  of  the  point. 

With  reference  to  Fig.  I,  Plate  39:  The  two  leading  men  are  the  scouts  of  the 
•quad.  One  observes  to  the  front  and  right,  one  to  the  front  and  left.  Because  tlvn 
are  exposed  they  are  separated  by  a  considerable  distance,  being  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  road,  one  of  them  10  to  20  yards  in  rear  of  the  other.  Next  in  rear  is  the 
corporal  in  command.  He  takes  a  position  where  he  can  himself  observe,  where  he 
is  in  verbal  contact  with  his  scouts,  and  also  with  his  principal  fire  power — the  auto- 
matic rifleman.  The  remaining  members  of  the  squad  (except  No.  4,  rear  rank) 
coaotitute  the  main  body  of  the  patrol.  They  are  not  charged  with  observation  and 
hence  keep  themselves  concealed  as  much  as  possible.  The  distances  between  them 
may  be  the  same  as  or  less  than  the  distance  between  the  scouts.  The  automatic 
riflemen  and  rifle  grenadier  are  close  to  the  squad  leader,  that  he  may  easily  direct 
and  control  their  nre.  No.  4  of  the  rear  rank  (2nd  in  command)  marches  in  rear. 
It  is  his  duty  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  front,  and  escape  with  information 
in  case  of  surprise.    He  is  also  charged  with  watching  for  signals  from  the  rear. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  men  march  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road.  The 
distances  given  are  t>-pical.  In  very  close  country,  at  night  or  in  a  fog.  all  distances 
might  be  reduced  to  5  yards  or  even  less. 

Conduct.  The  point  should  remain  intact  as  a  unit.  It  makes  no  detachments  for 
purposes  of  reconnaissance,  which  latter  duty  is  the  function  of  the  elements  in  rear. 
(But  see  March  OutposU.) 

If  the  route  is  lined  I7  wire  fences,  two  or  three  members  of  the  point  should  be 
equipped  with  wire  cutters  to  open  gaps  when  necessary. 

The  point  is  a  feder  to  the  front.  It  must  remain  on  the  road.  It  performs  no 
flank  rccoonaimnce  other  than  flank  obserratioa  to  4k  VonA.  «A  '«vmwv  Vvscb.  '^«. 
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road.  It  does  not  halt  to  investigate  buildings,  enclosures  or  woods  akmg  titt  raote, 
but  pushes  resolutely  forward.  It  observes  everything  within  sight  from  dw  road 
and  exercises  such  precautions  as  are  compatible  with  continuous  advance,  bat  it 
does  not  leave  the  road  to  investigate  and  does  not  halt  until  compelled  to  do  so  by 
tfie  fire  of  the  enemy. 

On  approaching  a  turn  or  crest  in  the  road  which  limits  vision  to  the  frtntt,  the 
leading  men  (scouts)  move  up  to  the  turn  or  crest  and  search  the  country  to  the 
limit  of  vision  to  make  reasonably  sure  that  it  contains  no  enemy  before  the  rest  of 
the  point  exposes  itself.  This  procedure  is  known  as  "  advance  by  bounds."  While 
the  point  must  maintain  a  continuous  advance  and  a  prescribed  distance  in  front  of 
the  fraction  in  rear,  yet  a  certain  flexibility  of  gait  is  permissible,  and  slight  varia- 
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Plate  39.— Formation  of  ihe  Infantry  Point 

tions  in  distance  from  the  party  in  rear  are  permissible.  This  allows  of  leasomble 
caution  in  advancing  into  an  exposed  terrain. 

The  point  makes  a  hasty  examination  of  any  bridges  along  the  route  to  note  any 
evidence  that  they  have  been  tampered  with  by  the  enemy,  or  are  for  any  other 
reason  unsafe.    If  so,  word  is  sent  to  the  rear. 

Any  information  concerning  the  enemy  is  transmitted  to  the  advance  puty  Iw 
signal  or  messenger. 

Civilians  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  point. 

During  the  march  the  point  guides  upon  and  maintains  its  distance  from  the 
advance  party.  It  halts  upon  signal  from  the  rear  or  when  the  advanced  party 
halts.    At  every  halt  the  point  forms  as  a  march  outpost.     (See  March  Ontpotts.) 

li  hred  upon  by  the  enemy  the  point  promptly  deploys,  takes  cover  and  ascertains 
tAe  locality  from  which  the  fire  is  coming.    \i  item  ^  ^tonV,  oc  tteulr  tnm  tbe 
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fraitt,  the  point  promptly  attacks,  and  if  possible  drives  off  the  hostile  party  and 
coatinues  the  march.  It  the  enemy  is  in  too  great  strength  for  the  point  to  drive 
him  out,  the  advance  party  deploys  and  attacks.  If  the  hostile  fire  is  from  the  flank 
the  point  should  not  leave  the  route  of  march  to  attack.  It  deploys  on  or  near  the 
road  and  opens  fire.  If  this  is  not  sufRcient  to  drive  off  the  enemy  an  attack  is  made 
bv  tfte  advance  p*r^>  ^  point  remainiiv  on  the  road  to  opp(»e  any  hostile  advance 
along  it.  As  soon  as  the  hostile  fire  is  silenced  and  the  atUcking  troops  reassemble, 
the  march  is  promptly  resumed. 


Th»  wood  is  rcconmitered ono  brood 
Trorl. distance  between  men  varying 
according  to  visibility  and  diTTiculty 
of  mQintainmg  contact  In  addition  to 
reconnaissance  shown  small  patrols 
ore  sent  well  out  on  both  Honks 
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Upon  sighting  the  enemy  the  point  Lakes 
cover  in  suitable  formauon  for  observation 
andrcsistoncc  The  leader  signals  to  the 
rcor.'Encmy  in  sight  (or  in  roroe),lhe  signol 
being  rcpcolEd.if  necessary  by  connecting 
flics  A  messenger  is  sent,  to  rear  with  re- 
portofinformation.  which  cannot  be 
signaled . Subsequent  action  according 
to  developments 


Fig-2 


ACTION  UPON  SIGHTING 
ENEMY 


Plate  40. — Patrol  Tactics. 
Security  Pitrolt,  Open  Warfare.    Point  of  Advance  Guard. 

The  commander  of  the  point  transmits  to  the  commander  of  the  advance  part^ 
any  information  of  importance ;  especially  as  to  the  enemy,  his  position  and  esti- 
mated strength.  (See  Intercommunication.)  H  any  portion  of  the  route  is  t>eing 
subjected  to  artillery  fire  the  point  makes  a  detour  around  it  and  returns  to  the  road, 
sending  a  message  to  the  advance  party,  if  necessary. 

Cmmmetider.  The  commander  of  the  point  of  an  advance  guard  occupies  an  im- 
portant and  responsible  position.  Except  in  a  small  command,  the  responsibility  is 
freater  than  should  ordinarily  be  borne  by  the  corporal  of  the  squad  which  forms 
the  point  When  this  is  the  case  a  sergeant  should  be  debited  as  commander.  The 
scctKMt  leader  of  the  leading  section,  one  squad  of  wliich  forms  the  point,  should  not 
be  tepatated  from  the  buUt  of  hii  section.  The  platoon  sergeant  of  the  leaditv 
phtooo,  who  faas  no  recular  command,  is  the  log^  nan  V^  cnmcuA  "^a^  v*-**^ 
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When  the  situation  is  tense,  especially  when  there  are  no  nxNinted  troopi  to  (root 
of  the  infantry  point,  in  darkness  or  fog,  the  advance  guard  or  support  comnnndfr 
may  designate  an  officer  to  command  the  point. 

The  start.  The  advance  party  commander  issues  orders  in  the  usual  form  to  bis 
command.  He  designates  the  troops  for  the  point,  their  commaiider,  the  route  to  be 
followed,  and  the  distance  at  which  the  point  is  to  precede  the  advance  party.  He 
orders  any  special  precautions  he  deems  necessai^.  These  orders  are  issued  as  a 
rule  at  the  head  of  the  advance  party,  after  it  is  formed  on  the  road,  rea^  to 
march.  They  may  be  issued  previously,  if  a  favorable  opportunity  is  afforded.  In 
any  case,  the  advance  party  being  in  the  position  from  which  it  is  to  start,  the  com- 
mander orders  the  commander  of  the  pomt  to  take  charge  of  it  and  move  out 

The  commander  of  the  point  marches  his  men  to  the  front  until  at  the  prcacrOwd 
distance  in  front  of  the  advance  party,  where  he  halts  tbem  and  issues  his  orders. 
These  would  be  in  about  the  following  form : 

(1)  "  The  enemy  is  reported  to  have  two  companies  of  militia  in  OAKMONT, 
about  9  miles  west  of  here.  He  will  probably  have  patrols  in  advance  of  the  town 
on  our  route.  We  have  an  outpost  on  that  fiAg^  yonder.  Our  battalion  marches 
this  morning  to  seize  OAKMONT  by  this  main  road  through  CEDAR  SPRINGS 
and  PINE  RIDGE,    (The  corporal  points  out  the  route  on  his  map,  if  he  has  one.) 

(2)  "  Our  company  fonns  the  advance  guard,  our  platoon  the  advance  party. 
We  are  the  point  and  will  precede  the  advance  party  by  200  yards — the  distance  we 
now  have. 

(3)  "  We  will  now  take  our  positions  for  the  march.  (See  Fig.  1,  Plate  39.) 
Each  man  must  keep  the  man  in  front  of  him  in  sight  at  all  times,  preserve  his  dis- 
tance irom  him,  keep  himself  concealed,  and  transmit  any  signals  either  from  the 
front  or  rear.  Wilson  (No.  4,  rear  rank),  take  the  left  ot  the  road  here.  You  are 
the  getaway  man.  Watch  for  signals  from  the  advance  [nrty.  (The  corporal  dien 
moves  along  the  road,  posting  his  men  in  succession.  To  the  leading  men — the 
scouts — he  gives  orders  as  follows) :  .  .  .  .  Jones,  you  will  march  on  3ie  right  of 
the  road  and  observe  to  the  front  and  right.  Sigr^  to  me  instantly  if  you  see  any 
signs  of  the  enemy." 

Note. 

For  suggestions  as  to  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  advance 
guards  see  end  of  Twenty-ninth  Lesson. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

ADVANCE  GUARDS  (Continued). 

THE  ADVANCE  PARTY. 

The  special  functions  of  the  advance  party  are  reconnaissance  (priniarily  for 

security)  and  combat.    It  is  of  a  strength  suiuble  for  the  performance  of  these 

duties. 

Formation.  As  the  position  of  the  advance  party  is  exposed  it  marches  in  a 
formation  favoring  rapid  deployment,  either  column  of  twos  or  section  cohnnns 
with  distance,  one  file  on  each  side  of  the  road.  A  large  advance  party,  having  a 
platoon  in  front  as  a  point,  would  march  in  ordinary  route  formation  (column  of 
squads) . 

Palroling  by  advance  party.  The  patrols  sent  out  by  the  advance  party  do  not 
serve  to  afford  it  any  great  measure  of  protection  on  its  flanks,  as  these  patrob  ore 
usually  sent  out  when  the  advance  party  is  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  the  posittoos 
to  which  the  patrols  are  sent.  They  do,  however,  serve  to  protect  the  elements  in 
rear  from  attack  in  flank,  such  being  the  duty  of  the  advance  party. 

As  the  advance  party  ordinarily  includes  no  cavaliy  or  any  mounted  men  who  can 
be  used  for  patroling,  the  distance  to  the  flanks  to  which  it  can  provide  p  "      " 

evidently  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  infantry  paltds  can  tawd  and  by  tf 
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between  the  tiemcnta  of  the  advance  guard.  To  niastrate  what  is  meant  by  thii-let 
OS  asmme  diat  the  advance  party  is  a  platcwn  occupying  a  road  space  of  abouf 
50  yards,  followed  by  the  support  at  400  yards.  (See  Plate  41.)  When  the  head 
of  the  advance  party  has  reached  A,  the  head  of  the  support  will  be  at  B,  450  yards 
in  rear.  The  advance  party  commander  has  noted  the  hill  C,  which  he  estimates  to 
be  about  500  yards  from  the  road.  Any  enemy  on  this  hilt  could  inflia  very  heavy 
damage  on  a  column  of  troops  in  close  order  on  the  road  opposite.  The  point 
pn)hably  will  not  detect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at  this  distance  unless  he  has  dug 
trcDcbea  and  exposed  freshly  turned  earth  to  view.  (Should  the  point  see  signs  of 
this  it  would  adviae  the  advance  p>r^-)  Also  the  enemy  probably  would  not  nre  on 
tlie  pCHOt,  but  would  reserve  its  nre  for  the  larger  bodies  m  rear,  the  advance  party, 
or  stiD  better,  iht  support.  The  advance  party  must  keep  going  until  it  is  forced  b> 
bah.  There  is  evidently  nothing  to  prevent  an  enemy  on  the  hill  from  firing  on  the 
advance  party,  unless  he  has  bem  discovered  in  time  by  a  mounted  patrol  preceding 
the  infantry. 

The  advance  party  commander  has  decided  to  send  a  patrol  to  this  important 
point.  As  the  head  of  the  party  reaches  A.  the  patrol  moves  out,  directly  towards 
the  bin.    The  faster  it  travels,  the  greater  the  protection  it  will  afford  the  column. 
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Platv  41.— Flank  Falrolint. 

The  patrol  will  be  able  to  rest  on  reaching  the  hill,  so  the  advance  party  commander 
tells  them  to  move  fast.  The  distance  is  575  )'ards.  Let  us  assume  that,  by  running 
part  of  the  distance,  they  reach  the  hill  in  4)  minutes.  By  that  time  the  head  of  the 
support,  marching  at  88  yards  per  minute,  will  have  reached  D.  Before  this  time 
dther  the  enemy  will  have  been  compelled  to  open  fire  or  the  patrol  will  have  found 
that  there  is  no  enemy  on  the  hill.  At  any  rate,  unless  the  patrol  walks  into  an 
ambush  and  is  owtured  without  being  able  to  fire  a  shot  (which  would  be  very 
poor  palrolii^),  the  support  will  have  been  given  a  measure  of  protection  and 
coaM  not  receive  fire  directly  from  its  flank.  The  reserve  and  the  main  body  will 
•tin  be  bej-ond  effective  rifle  range  from  C.  If  the  patrni  discovers  the  enemy  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  before  reachmg  C  the  security  afforded  is  still  greater. 

In  the  preceding  situation  the  advance  party  should  reconnoiter  the  country  to  at 
least  500  yards  on  either  flank.  Usually  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  palroU  to  go 
this  full  distance,  as  there  will  be  obsCTvation  points  or  features  affording  cover 
from  fire  at  a  less  distance.  If  the  country  is  close,  that  is,  not  affording  extended 
view  or  field  of  fire,  reconnoitering  patrols  need  not  be  ^nt  as  far  out  to  provide 
reaaonable  security. 

Tbe  advance  party  commander  should  decide,  in  estimating  each  situation,  when, 
where  and  to  what  distance  he  should  send  his  patrols.  If  he  deems  necessary  the 
aopport  commander  may  indicate  in  his  orders  to  the  advance  party  the  distance 
to  tne  flank  for  i^icb  it  shall  provide  aecurity. 
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A  division,  consisringr  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  artHIefy,  and  a 
multitude  of  special  troops  and  trains,  will  cover  over  25  miles  of  road  space. 
Written  orders  are  required  for  its  deployment.  To  merely  prepare  and  distribute 
such  orders  several  hours  are  necessa^.  To  complete  the  dispositions  for  cooibat 
several  additional  hours  may  be  required.  The  advance  ^uard  of  such  a  force  nnst 
hold  the  enemy  in  check  during  these  preparations.  Manifestly  it  must  have  Ac 
power  of  sustained  resistance  for  several  hours. 

Strength— how  determined.  The  proportionate  strength  of  the  advance  guard 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  what  is  known  of  the  enemy,  his  proximi^  and 
a^ressiveness  as  affecting  the  probability  of  attack  or  attempts  to  delay  the  mardi. 
Other  considerations  would  be : 

1.  Whether  the  front  is  covered  t^  a  screen  of  cavalry.  If  so  the  advance  guard 
will  require  less  strength. 

2.  The  mission  of  &e  force  as  a  whole.  Is  combat  with  the  enemy  sought,  or  is 
the  mission  less  aggressive?  An  aggressive  mission  usually  calk  for  a  strong 
advance  guard. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  terrain,  as  to  route  of  march,  defensive  positions,  defiles. 
cover,  etc.  These  will  affect  the  amount  of  reconnaissance  necessary  and  ttie  spcdal 
troops  required  (artillery,  engineers,  etc.). 

If  the  advance  guard  be  too  small  it  will  lack  resisting  power  and  thus  will  not 
provide  adequate  security.  If,  on  the  other  hand  it  be  too  urge,  the  conduct  of  die 
advance  guard  is  apt  to  determine  that  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  wMch  might  not  be 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  commander. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  duties  that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  advance  guard  cover  the  entire  range  of 
tactics.  Therefore,  it  may,  according  to  its  size  and  the  tactical  situation,  be  com- 
posed of  several  arms  of  the  service. 

As  combat  is  always  a  possibility  the  infantry  will  naturally  [U^ominate,  except 
in  the  advance  guard  of  a  column  of  mounted  troops.  The  infantry  is  thnefore  the 
backbone  of  the  detachment,  and  a  small  advance  guard  may  include  only  rifle 
platoons  or  a  rifle  company. 

An  infantry  unit  in  advance  guard  should  properly  be  intact,  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units.  Thus  a  battalion  would  inuude  its 
machine  gun  company,  headquarters  company  with  intelligence  and  connminicatioos 
personnel,  and  its  attached  medical  troops.  A  r^ment  would  include  its  service 
and  howitzer  companies.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

Artillery,  Hovritzer  Weapons  and  Machine  Guns. 

Auxiliary  troops  which  might  properly  be  attached  or  assigned  to  support  infantry 
units  in  combat  may  often  properly  be  attached  in  advance  guard.  For  exanqjc : 
A  section  or  platoon  of  machine  guns  might  be  assigned  to  a  rifle  compu^,  a 
howitzer  [datoon  to  a  battalion. 

Artillery  is  seldom  assigned  to  an  advance  guard  of  less  than  a  regiment,  as  its 
relatively  long  range  makes  this  unnecessary.  A  r^ment  acting  alone  or  as  advance 
guard  of  a  larger  body,  might  be  accompanied  by  a  battery  or  exceptioDaDy  a 
battalion,  which  would  march  at  the  tail.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  as  in  porsnit. 
an  accompanying  gun  (see  Offensive  Combat)  may  be  assigned  to  a  battalioQ  acting 
as  advance  guard  to  a  regiment  having  artillery  attached.  It  would  not  be  sssigiied 
to  a  battalion  acting  as  support  of  an  advance  guard,  all  the  artillery  being  held  in 
this  case,  with  the  reserve,  where  it  would  be  sufficiently  available. 

As  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  especially  useful  in  pursuit  of  a  defeated 
force,  and  the  exposure  is  then  less,  a  larger  proportion  of  these  aims  wcB  to  Ac 
front  may  often  be  advisable  in  case  of  pursuit. 

Care  ^ould  be  exercised  that  the  strength  of  the  attached  auxiliaries  be  dM 
excessive.    Ordinarily  it  should  not  exceed  Atat  wtwh  i&  a^Qco^iate  and  moal  ia 
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coRibot.     The  iplittiii^  of  auxiliaries  into  small  detachments  is  undesirable,  and 
should  not  be  dime  unless  the  situation  imperatively  calls  for  it,  (or  example,  in 

Krsuit.  Their  position  in  the  advance  guard  is  very  exposed.  Moreover,  the  in- 
itiy  must  preserve  its  initiative  and  mobility,  in  view  of  the  sudden  emergencies  it 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  a  mere  escort  for  the 
auxiliary  arms.  For  example :  A  rifle  company  with  a  battery  of  artillery  attached 
would  be  so  concerned  over  the  safety  of  this  large  number  of  guns  and  vehicles 
that  its  own  operations  would  be  greatly  hampered. 

The  auxiliaries  are  not  attached  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  when  it  appears 
thai  they  are  necessary  to  enable  the  advance  guard  to  perform  its  duties.  If  the 
mission  is  aggressive,  if  it  is  desired  to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  force  him 
into  an  engagement,  the  advance  guard  sliould  be  constituted  accordingly,  with  such 
auxiliaries  as  may  properly  be  attached  for  combat. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  employment  of  auxiliaries 
in  an  advance  guard.  If  the  roads  are  such  that  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
infantry,  or  if  the  country  is  so  close  (wooded  or  diversified)  that  they  cannot 
operate  to  advanbtge  and  are  also  subject  to  surprise  attacks  at  close  range,  it  would 
of  course  be  unwise  to  attach  them  to  the  advance  guard. 

In  any  event  the  auxiliary  weapons  should  march  at  the  tail  of  the  infantry  unit 
to  which  they  are  immediately  attached.  Their  units  should  not  be  split  up  except 
for  compelling  reasons.  For  example :  A  rifle  company  acting  as  advance  guard 
to  a  convoy  of  wagons,  and  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  battalion  might  have  a  section  or  a  platoon  of  machine  guns  attached.  If  the 
company  formed  the  support  of  an  advance  guard  consisting  of  the  entire  battalion, 
the  machine  guns  would  ordinarily  be  sufBciently  available  if  they  were  consolidated 
with  the  reserve. 

To  recapitulate:  Machine  guns  may  exceptionally  be  assigned  to  a  rifle  com- 
pany, very  seldom  to  a  smaller  unit.  Howitzer  weapons  may  properly  be  a.ssigned 
to  a  battalion,  seldom  to  a  smaller  unit.  A  howitzer  platoon  should  never  be  split. 
Artillery  is  seldom  assigned  to  an  advance  guard  smaller  than  a  regiment,  and  then 
only  by  single  pieces  as  accompanying  guns  to  infantry  battalions.  A  battery,  or 
exceptionally  a  battalion,  may  be  assigned  to  a  raiment,  marching  at  the  tail. 
Aniller\-  in  advance  guard  is  always  accompanied  by  its  combat  trains.  There 
should  lie  at  least  a  company  (of  infantry)  in  front  of  a  machine  gun  platoon;  a 
battalion  in  front  of  a  machine  gim  company,  howitzer  platoon,  or  piece  of  artillery ; 
a  regiment  in  front  of  a  howitzer  company,  a  battery  or  battalion  of  artillery. 

Pionteri  and  engineers.  Bridge  trains.  As  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  the 
repair  of  roads  and  bridges  arc  functions  of  the  advance  guard,  pioneer  or  engineer 
troops  may  properly  be  attached  for  this  purpose.  Light  work  or  temporary  repairs 
may  he  performed  by  the  pioneer  platoon  of  the  regimental  headquarters  company. 
More  extensive  work  will  call  for  engineer  troops  from  the  division. 

The  pioneer  platoon  should  not,  except  in  emergency,  be  detached  from  the  regi- 
ment. Within  the  regiment  it  may  be  split  up  when  the  situation  demands.  The 
pioneer  platoon  mav  properly  be  attached  to  a  battalion  acting  as  advance  guard  to 
the  regiment-  It  should  be  held  intact  until  it  is  nrce-sary  to  subdivide  it  to  carry 
on  work  in  more  than  one  locality.  Ordinarily  it  marches  with  the  reserve,  but  may 
acciimpany  the  support  if  there  is  a  strong  probability  tliat  iis  services  will  be 
required.  The  oflker  in  command,  with  one  or  two  assistant,  may  accompiny  the 
nippon.  or  the  ad%-ance  party  for  purposes  nf  rcconiaissanrc. 

A  company  of  engineers  may  be  attached  to  an  infantry  regiment,  acting  alone  or 
as  advance  guard  to  a  larger  force.  Ordinarily  it  will  march  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  fraction  of  the  regiment.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to  luive  the  engineers  well 
forward  the  company  may  be  attached  to  a  battalion  or  a  ptat>>on  to  a  rille  company. 
An  engineer  officer  should  be  well  forward  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance. 

If  it  be  known  in  advance  that  bridging  will  be  required,  one  or  more  divisions 
of  ponton  couipage  mav  accnnipan)'  an  advance  guard  not  smaller  than  a  re^itnenlL, 
ana  to  whicn  diviaiona)  engineers  are  also  attacVftd.   TVit  ycTWcav^  oV  ^incXici&K^ 
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The  attack  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  methods  heretofore  expluned 
under  Offensive  Combat.  In  attacks  against  delaying  forces  a  wider  front  of 
deiiJoyment  is  permissible  than  in  attacks  against  organized  and  strongly  garrisoned 
positions. 

After  the  attack  the  advance  par^  is  reorganized  in  the  usual  manner.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy  breaks  the  advance  should  be  resumed,  the  advance  guard  pressing 
strongly  upon  the  retreating  forces.  If  the  advance  party  has  been  disorganized  or 
scattered  during  the  attack,  time  will  be  saved  by  pushing  forward  a  new  advance 
party  from  the  undeployed  troops  of  the  support.  The  former  advance  party  takes 
its  place  in  the  support. 

If  its  advance  be  checked  by  superior  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  advance  party  should 
seize  a  position  favorable  for  defense  and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  ground  it  holds, 
intrenching,  if  necessary,  and  covering  the  front  of  the  column.  It  should  be 
promptly  reinforced  and  the  position  held.  If  a  withdrawal  becomes  inevitable, 
this  is  conducted  as  hereinafter  described  under  Withdrawal  from  Action.  As  a 
forward  movement  usually  presupposes  superior  strength,  and  as  an  advance  guard 
and  each  of  its  component  parts  can  be  promptly  reinforced  by  the  advancing  troops 
in  rear,  a  withdrawal  should  seldom  be  necessary. 

If  the  route  and  adjacent  fields  are  enclosed  by  wire  fences  a  number  of  men  of 
the  advance  party  should  be  equipped  with  wire  cutters  to  open  gaps  for  deploy- 
ment and  maneuver. 

Retnoving  obstacles  from  route  of  march.  As  the  advance  party  is  chaT;ged  with 
the  duty  of  reconnaissance  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  given  tfie  additional  duty  of 
removing  obstacles  to  the  march  (except  so  far  as  necessary  for  its  own  progress 
and  within  its  power)  nor  of  making  repairs  to  roads  or  bridges.  This  latter  dut>' 
is  more  properly  performed  by  the  support  or  reserve.  However,  it  is  desirable 
that  obstacles  be  removed  and  necessary  repairs  made  as  pron^rtly  as  possible.  If 
there  be  a  pioneer  platoon  or  engineers  with  the  column,  an  officer  ana  one  or  two 
men  from  these  units  would  accompany  the  advance  party  for  purposes  of  engineer 
reconnaissance.  If  the  advance  party  be  a  company  a  pioneer  or  engineer  platoon 
might  be  attached  to  it.  These  troops  would  be  able  to  make  light  repairs  and  by  their 
being  well  forward  much  time  might  be  saved.  Elxtensive  repairs,  necessary  for  the 
passage  of  vehicles,  would  be  made  by  the  larger  engineer  units  in  rear.  While 
these  were  in  progress  the  leading  elements  of  the  advance  guard,  or  at  least  the 
point  and  advance  party,  would  continue  beyond  the  bridge  or  road  to  be  repaired, 
seize  a  good  defensive  position  at  a  suitable  distance  to  protect  the  operations  of 
repair,  and  place  march  outposts. 

THE  SUPPORT. 

The  special  functions  of  the  support  are  combat,  reconnaissance  beyond  the 
power  of  the  advance  party,  and  temporary  repairs  to  roads  and  bridges  to  make 
them  passable. 

Representatives  of  the  special  troops,  such  as  pioneers  or  engineers,  intelligence 
and  communications  personnel,  would  usually  accompany  the  support  if  there  were 
any  such  troops  with  the  advance  guard. 

The  support  commander  divides  his  command  into  two  parts,  the  advance  part>' 
and  the  support  proper,  designates  a  commander  for  the  former,  and  issues  the 
march  order  for  the  support  as  a  whole. 

PatroUng  by  support.  The  support  is  charged  with  reconnaissance  beyond  the 
limits  appropriate  to  the  advance  party.  For  example :  If  the  advance  party  recon- 
noiters  the  country  for  500  yards  to  each  flank,  the  support  might  extend  thu  recon- 
naissance to  1000  yards  whenever  necessary.  This  would  afford  reasonable  securit}' 
i^inst  rifle  fire  for  the  troops  in  rear.  Flank  reconnaissance  to  a  greater  diateiKe 
than  1000  yards  would  be  difficult  and  often  impracticable  for  infantry  patrols  sent 
out  from  the  support  except  in  cases  where  tVvete  existed  ^aralld  routes  at  nutable 
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distances.  One  to  two  miles,  for  example,  is  too  far  out  for  infantry  patrols  sent 
across  country  from  the  support 

However,  reconnaissance  to  looo  yards  from  the  flank  is  not  sufficient  for  reasoo- 
able  security  against  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire  for  a  large  force.  The  situatioa 
may  be  such  that  no  great  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  flank,  that  is,  no  reasoo- 
able  probability  of  attack  by  other  than  strong  patrols,  or  small  delaying  bodies, 
armed  with  rifles,  or  at  most  a  few  machine  guns.  If  more  than  this  ts  feared  titcn 
should  generally  be  a  flank  guard  on  the  exposed  flank.     (See  Flank  Guards.) 

If  there  be  a  suitable  parallel  route  at  a  proper  distance  which,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  force  and  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  might  be  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to 
two  miles,  flank  patrols  or  small  flank  detachments  from  the  support  or  resem 
should  march  on  these  routes. 

Distant  flank  patroling  will  usually  demand  the  services  of  mounted  men,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  some  cavalry  should  be  attached  to  the  support  for  the  purpose. 
Mounted  patrols  are  sent  out  to  the  flanks  on  roads  which  cross  the  line  of  march, 
so  far  as  these  are  available.  They  may  also  proceed  across  country,  being  pro- 
vided with  wire  cutters  if  necessary.    (See  Reconnaissance.) 

A  very  large  measure  of  security  to  the  flanks,  as  well  as  to  the  front,  is  provided 
by  independent  or  advance  cavalry,  the  air  service,  or  special  mounted  patrols  sent 
out  by  the  advance  guard  or  supreme  commander.  This  is  discussed  under  Cavalry 
and  Air  Service. 

Wherever  the  advance  party  has  become  depleted,  by  reason  of  having  sent  oat 
many  patrols,  it  is  reinforced  from  the  support.  The  support  is  reinforced  in  like 
manner  from  the  reserve. 

In  case  of  combat  the  conduct  of  the  support  is  similar  to  that  of  the  advance 
party,  which  has  been  described.  The  support  should  never  halt  or  deploy  until 
compelled  to  do  so.  It  promptly  reinforces  the  advance  party  should  the  latter 
become  engaged  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

THE  RESERVE. 

The  reserve  is  the  rearmost  and  strongest  fraction  of  the  advance  guard,  inchid- 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  fire  and  maneuver  power.  Its  principal  functions  are  combat. 
replacement  for  losses  from  the  fractions  in  front,  and  the  removal  of  obstacles  and 
repairs  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  support. 

In  advance  guards  smaller  than  a  battalion  the  reserve  is  usually  omitted. 

The  bulk  of  the  auxiliary  arms  accompanying  the  advance  guard,  such  as  machine 
guns,  howitzer  weapons,  artillery,  medical  troops,  etc.,  march  with  the  reserve,  at 
the  tail  of  the  infantry. 

The  reserve  does  no  routine  patroling.  It  may  send  out  special  patrols  or  cover- 
ing detachments  beyond  the  patroling  limits  of  the  fractions  in  front. 

In  case  of  encounter  with  a  strong  hostile  force  the  reserve  reinforces  the  troops 
in  front,  or  seizes  a  defensive  position  covering  the  front  of  the  column. 

The  advance  guard  commander,  if  with  the  reserve,  usually  commands  it  in 
person.  If  absent  for  any  considerable  period,  as  when  marching  with  the  support. 
he  may  designate  a  commander  for  the  reserve. 

Leading  Troops. 
Leading  troops  are  a  small  detachment  sent  ahead  of  a  column  in  sittiations  wbert 
an  advance  guard  is  unnecessary — usually  in  a  retreat  or  retrograde  movement. 

If  it  is  desired  to  delay  the  enemy's  advance  the  leading  troops  place  charges  for 
the  destruction  of  bridges,  for  blowing  craters  in  roads,  etc.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  engineers  with  the  leading  troops,  or  they  may  consist  entirdy  oi 
engineers. 

The  leading  troops  march  ahead  of  any  trains  which  immediately  mocoatpurf 
the  column. 
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BXAMPLBS  OP  TYPICAL  ADVANCE  GUARDS. 

FoDowing  are  some  examples  of  the  strength  and  composition  of  advance  guards 

and  their  fractkms,  appropriate  for  a  march  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.    Paren- 

dieses  didicate  exceptional  assignments  which  should  be  justified  by  exceptional 

condhiocis: 

1.  Point:    I  squad,  patrol  formation. 

Distance :    150-250  yds. 
Main  body:    1  platoon  (less  squad),  columns  of  twos  or  section  columns. 

2.  Point:    I  squad. 

Distance:    150-250  yds. 
Adv party:  1  pUtoon  (less  squad). 

Distance :  300-450  yds. 
Main  body:    i  company  (less  platoon),  column  of  squads. 
1  plat  machme  guns. 

3.  Point :    I  squad,  intelligence  patrol  (2  men)  attached. 

Distance:    150-250  yds. 
Adv  party;    1  platoon  (less  squad). 

(1  oflker,  2  men,  engineer  plat.) 
Distance :   300-450  yds. 
Support:    I  company  (less  platoon), 
(l  plat  machine  guns.) 
(l  plat  engineers  (less  det).) 
Distance :  400-600  yds. 
Main  body:    1  battalion  (less  adv  gd)  column  of  squads. 
I  plat  howitzer  company. 
{1-3"  gun  section.) 

4.  Point :    I  squad,  intelligence  patrol  attached. 

Distance :    150-250  yds. 
Adv  party:    1  platoon  (less  squad), 

1  officer,  2  men,  pioneer  plat  or  engineer  plat,  artillery  observers. 
Distance:  300-450  yards. 
Support:    I  company  (less  plat), 

pioneer  platoon  (less  det) 
or 
I  platoon,  engineers. 
DisUnce :   400-600  yds. 
Reserve:    i  battalion  (less  support). 

I  platoon  howitzer  company. 
Distance:    800-1200  yds. 
Main  body:    1   regiment  (less  adv  gd).  column  of  squads, 
t  company  engineers  (less  ptat). 
I  battery  artillery 

(1  battalion  artiller)-)- 
I  ambulance  cunipany. 
I  sanitary  com[iany. 

5.  Point:    I  platoon,  preceded  by  patrol  of   1  stiuad.     Intelligence,  engineer  and 

artiller>-  personnel. 
Distance :   300-450  yds. 
Adv  party:    i  company  (less  plat). 
1  (^toon  engineers. 
Distance:  400-600  yds. 
Support:    I  battalion  (less  adv  part). 
1  platoon  howitzer  company. 
I  company  engineers. 
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Distance:  8oo-iaoo  yds. 
Reserve:    i  regimeot  (kss  support). 
I  battery  artillery 

or 
(i  battalion  artillery.) 
( 1  ambulance  company.) 
(i  sanitary  company.) 
(bridge  train.) 
Distance :  i  to  2  miles. 
Main  body :   Reinforced  brigade  or  division. 


The  forgoing  examples  are  not  to  be  regarded  a.s  rigid  patlems  to  be  followed 
in  all  cases.  For  example,  a  company  acting  as  a  support  might  send  forward  a 
point  consisting  of  one  or  two  squads,  the  advance  party  being  omitted. 

The  best  organization  is  that  which  affords  ample  security  and  facilitates  progress 
with  the  least  number  of  men,  and  which  respects  the  integrity  of  tactical  units. 

CAVALRY  IN  MARCH  PROTECTION. 

An  advance  guard  of  foot  troops  alone  is,  as  we  have  seen,  capable  of  nearby 
reconnaissance  only.  It  can  afford  reasonable  security  for  the  column  against  rifle 
fire  at  effective  ranges,  but  little  against  long-range  machine  gun  fire,  and  even  less 
anunst  artillery  fire,  except  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  observation  at  close  range, 
midi  the  advance  guard  can  of  course  prevent.  Also  such  an  advance  guard 
cannot  give  warning  of  the  presence  of  a  large  hostile  force,  nor  delay  its  advance 
until  it  IS  within  the  practicable  limits  of  nearby  foot  reconnaissance.  Of  course  a 
lafge  force  moving  in  average  terrain  can  be  delected  at  a  much  greater  distance 
dian  a  small  force,  and  some  information  of  its  presence  is  apt  to  be  obtained  in 
advance,  but  foot  reconnaissance  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  it  at  a  safe  distance. 

A  small  force  is  not  likely  to  be  the  objective  of  an  attack  by  a  large  force.  For 
example,  a  division  would  not  march  to  attack  a  company,  though  a  iKittalion  might 
do  <0.  Any  column  may  be  the  objective  of  a  force  of  measurably  greater  strength 
than  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  large  force  nearby  foot  reconnaissance  alone  docs 
not  provide  ample  security  against  long  range  fire  or  attack,  and  other  measures  are 
dennndcd. 

If  the  enemy  has  cavalry  in  the  locality  it  can  harass  and  greatly  delay  the 
progress  of  foot  troops.  By  reason  of  its  great  mobility  it  can  easily  evade  the 
foot  reconnaissance  of  an  advance  guard,  can  attack  the  head  and  flanks  <<f  a  column, 
and  easily  withdraw  from  an  attack  by  infantry.  A  strong  or  even  a  moderately 
strong  force  of  hostile  cavalry-,  if  unopposed,  can  almost  prevent  any  extended 
movementi  of  a  small  infantry  force,  and  can  greatly  delay  the  movements  of  a 
larger  force.  Only  superior  cavalry  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  hostile  cavalry  at  a 
distance. 

The  pretence  of  large  bodies  of  hostile  troops  which  might  oppose  the  advance 
of  a  large  force  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  aerial  reconnaissance,  by  .strategic 
patrols  (cavalry)  sent  to  a  considerable  distance,  through  spies  and  other  meam 
available  to  the  intelligence  service  of  the  larger  units.    (Sec  Plate  66.) 

To  provide  security  for  the  advance  of  a  Urge  force,  a  strong  cavalry  screen 
coveniig  its  front,  aerial  reconnaissance,  advance  cavalry,  a  mounted  point  and 
cavalry  with  the  support  of  the  advance  g\iard  for  long  distance  reconnais^nre,  are 
employed.  If  the  fbnk  of  a  cotunm  be  exposed  it  is  covered  by  a  strong  flank  guard, 
usually  of  all  arms. 

The  uses  of  cavalry  for  march  security  include  tlie  following : 

1.  A  tacalry  scrten,  which  is  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  covering  a  wide  front,  at 
"e  distance  (one  or  more  day's  marches)  in  advance  of  the  main  forces. 
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2.  Advance  cavalry,  which  is  a  smaller,  force  of  cavalry  attached  to  an  adfaocc 
guard,  and  usually  preceding  the  infantry  by  from  3  to  $  miles  or  thereaboats. 

3.  A  mounted  point,  which  is  a  small  patrid  which  forms  part  of  the  advance 
party,  marches  by  the  same  route  as  the  main  force,  and  precedes  the  infantiy  point 
by  from  ^  to  i  mile, 

4.  Cavalry  is  attached  to  the  support  of  an  infantry  advance  guard  for  patn^ii^ 
b^ond  the  practicable  limits  for  infantry  patrids,  including  contact  with  adjacod 
columns  or  other  bodies  of  friendly  troops. 

5.  Cavalry  is  frequently  employed,  either  alone  or  attached  to  an  infantry'  unit 
for  both  Aank  and  rear  guards. 

A  cavalry  screen  is  easily  pierced  or  entirely  driven  back  by  a  stronger,  moit 
aggressive  or  better-led  cavalry.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  useless  and 
in  fact  an  effective  cavalry  screen  usually  presupposes  that  superiority  over  Ac 
hostile  cavalry  has  been  fully  established.  When  this  is  the  case  the  advance  of  die 
foot  troops  proceeds  with  little  interruption  until  large  forces  of  the  enemy  are 
encountered.  It  will  not  be  harassed  or  delayed  by  small  hostile  patnds  cr 
detachments. 

Advance  guard  cavalry.  Advance  guard  cavalry  is  attached  to  the  advance  guard 
and  is  under  the  control  of  the  advance  guard  commander.  It  may  be  employed  in 
addition  to  a  cavalry  screen,  or  when  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  a  screen  by 
reason  of  a  deficiency  of  cavalry  as  compared  to  the  enemy. 

Advance  guard  cavalry  may  be  employed  for : 

I.  Advance  cavalry,  2.  Mounted  point  3.  Nearby  reconnaissance  (from  sm- 
port  of  advance  guard).  4,  Special  distant  reconnaissance  and  contact,  usniUy 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  advance  guard  commander. 

The  usual  order  of  relative  importance  of  these  duties  is  as  stated,  and  if  its 
strength  is  sufBcient  the  advance  guard  cavalry  may  be  employed  in  any  two  or 
three  or  all  of  these  roles. 

Advance  cavalry  implies  a  relatively  strong  force,  which  should  be  so  used  when 
there  is  a  mission  for  the  cavalry  distinctly  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  support  com- 
mander, usually  when  contact  with  the  enemy  has  not  been  gained. 

The  functions  of  advance  cavalry  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  cavalry 
screen,  on  a  small  scale.  Needless  to  say  it  can  do  little  if  opposed  to  a  strot^cr 
cavalry  force,  and  in  such  case  would  probably  not  be  employed.  Its  duty  is  to  gain 
contact  with  the  enemy,  and  it  usually  proceeds  in  a  body  (with  the  usual  precau- 
tions as  to  security)  towards  the  locality  where  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be.  On 
gaining  contact  it  obtains  all  possible  information  of  the  enemy,  especially  fcs 
strength  (in  all  arms),  dispositions,  and  the  locations  of  his  flanks,  which  informt- 
tion  is  promptly  transmitted  to  the  advance  guard  commander.  The  cavalry  nny 
then  work  around  the  flanks  and  harass  the  enemy's  rear.  During  combat  between 
the  opposing  infantry  forces  the  cavalry  covers  the  flanks,  drives  back  the  hostile 
cavalry  and  harasses  the  enemy. 

In  case  of  the  advance  of  a  strong  hostile  force  the  cavalry  delays  it  and  seim 
such  favorable  defensive  positions  as  villages,  streams,  ridges,  woods,  etc.,  for 
occupation  by  the  advance  guard. 

The  advance  cavalry  may  also  be  charged  with  such  special  duties  as  adanz 
important  points,  bridges,  towns,  cross-roads,  reconnaissance  of  special  localities. 
or  defiles,  etc.  It  maintains  contact  with  the  cavalry  screen  if  there  be  one,  and 
with  adjacent  friendly  columns.  All  of  these  duties  should  be  specified  in  the  Mdefi 
of  the  advance  guard  commander,  but  the  manner  of  their  execution  is  left  to  thr 
judgment  of  the  cavalry  commander. 

The  mounted  point  is  a  patrol,  usually  of  3  or  4  men,  which  precedes  the  infantr> 
point  and  performs  similar  functions.    It  is  a  part  of  the  advance  party. 

Cavalry  attached  to  the  support  of  the  advance  guard  will  greatly  ortaid  Uie 
range  of  its  reconnaissance,  and  the  security  thereby  afforded  to  the  cohmm.  It 
should  not  be  used  for  reconnaissance  within  the  practicable  range  of  foot  patnib. 
and  is  accordingly  not  attached  to  the  advance  party.    Even  whoi  wItucc  cndry 
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u  aii|doyed  h  is  desirable  to  attach  a  few  troopers  to  the  support  for  reconnaissance, 
anleu  the  arailaUe  force  is  too  small  to  be  thus  divided. 

On  receipt  o(  orders  to  halt  for  the  night  and  establish  outpostfi,  the  cavalry  with 
the  advance  guard,  if  not  already  there,  should  be  sent  to  the  front  to  cover  the 
movement  of  the  outpost  troops  to  their  positions.  Patrols  of  mounted  or  dis- 
mounted men  should  be  sent  to  the  front  a  short  distance  on  all  important  roads, 
especially  those  on  which  supports  of  the  outpost  are  to  be  placed.  These,  patrols, 
which  may  be  as  strong  as  a  platoon,  procet^j  to  some  important  point,  such  as  a 
hill  or  ridge,  road  junction,  defile,  etc.,  here  they  satisfy  themselves  that  no  enemy 
is  near,  and  withdraw  at  a  stated  hour  or  when  so  ordered  by  messenger,  ^f  the 
enemy  be  encountered  in  force  they  delay  his  advance,  sending  word  promptly  to 
the  rear  and  falling  back  gradually. 

Pttrols  should  also  be  sent  to  the  flanks  if  any  danger  is  apprehended  from  those 
directions.  Mounted  patrols  may  go  out  as  far  as  2  miles,  infantry  patrols  not  over 
1  lo  ]  mile.  The  advance  cavalry,  if  there  be  such,  will  be  from  3  to  $  miles  to  the 
front,  and  will  remain  out  at  least  until  dusk. 

Even  when  the  front  is  covered  by  the  cavalry,  however,  patrols  should  be  sent 
out  on  all  important  roads  on  halting,  unless  danger  is  known  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  If  the  halt  be  temporary  tlKse  patrols  rejoin  by  the  shortest  practicable 
route  when  the  march  is  resumed.  If  the  halt  be  for  the  night  they  are  selected  if 
practicable  from  the  troops  intended  for  the  outpost  and  join  their  organization 
when  the  outpost  has  moved  forward  to  its  position. 

The  use  ot  cavalry  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  march  protection  but  does 
not  relieve  the  infantry  commanders  of  their  responsibilities.  Cavalry  can  visit 
distant  localities,  push  ahead  and  seize  important  points,  such  as  bridges,  defiles. 
towns.  It  is  especially  useful  for  march  outposts.  The  best  results  are  usually 
obtained  when  the  cavalry  is  employed  in  large  masses  as  independent  or  advance 
cavalry,  and  this  should  always  be  done  when  its  strength  relative  to  the  enemy  is 
sufficient.  When  attached  to  the  support,  cavalry,  by  reason  nf  its  flexible  gaits, 
can  execute  extended  reconnaissance  without  delaying  the  march  of  the  column. 

Intercommunication  between  the  cavalry  and  the  advance  guard  may  be  accom- 

filished  by  radio  equipment  accompanying  the  cavalry.  Local  telephone  or  telegraph 
ines  are  utilized  when  possible.  Ixit  mountnl  messengers  will  be  the  chief  reliance. 
Infantry  officers  should  be  familiar  with  the  powers  and  limitations  of  cavalry, 
what  it  can  do  and  cannot  do,  and  how  best  to  emptt^  any  cavalry  placed  at  their 
disposal.    The  tactics  of  cavalry  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume. 

Air  Service. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  is  the  most  rapid  means  of  gathering  information,  and  for 
tactical  purposes  its  range  is  practically  unlimited.  But  it  cannot  in  any  respect 
retrace  either  the  cavalrj'  or  the  infantry  or  relieve  them  of  any  of  their  rcsp<in>i- 
bilitiea.  Such  information  as  it  gathers  usimtly  pertains  to  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
situation  and  is  tacking  in  deuil.  It  may  and  does  continually  olitain  information  of 
great  i-alue,  but  as  comfiarcd  with  terrestrial  reconnaissance  it  has.  wlien  applied  to 
march  protection,  the  following  manifest  disadvantages: 

I.  It  is  intermittent,  useless  in  darkness  or  fog,  and  subjei-t  to  breakdown.  It 
cannot  follow  up  a  clue. 

3.  It  lacks  detail.  A  small  force,  or  even  a  kirge  one  exercising  reasonable  pre- 
caution, can  often  conceal  itself  from  air  scouts.  If  it  i)c  desirc<l  to  ascertain 
whether  a  ceruin  wood  is  occupied  by  the  enemy  an  infantry  patrol  can  certainly 
do  so.    An  air  scout  usually  cannot. 

3.  It  is  not  quickly  anilable.  I'o  send  out  an  aero{>lane  on  a  special  mission  and 
to  tiantmil  its  repon  to  those  who  need  it  will  often  involve  a  delay  which  will 
defeat  the  purpose. 

4.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  subordinate  leaders  of  the  advance  guard. 
The  advance  guard  commanders  will  profit  by  any  information  which  may  be 

picked  up  by  the  air  service,  often  greatly  to  their  advantage.    But  they  must 


prosecute  their  own  duties  of  march  protection  exactly  as  if  no  aix  icmt  were 
availaUe. 
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ADVANCE  GUARDS  (Continued). 

Posts  of  Commanders. 

The  commander  of  an  advance  guard  and  of  each  fraction  thereof  should  be  with 
his  own  command.  A  usual  place  will  be  at  head  of  the  lareest  fraction  of  his  own 
command.  Thus  the  commander  of  the  support,  which  includes  the  advance  part} 
and  the  point,  might  march  at  the  head  of  the  support  proper ;  the  commander  oi 
the  entire  advance  guard  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  or  between  the  support  ui 
reserve. 

Commanders  are  not  tied  to  any  one  position,  and  may  go,  when  tbdr  _ 
is  necessary,  to  the  front  but  very  seldom  to  the  rear.  If  contact  with  the  e 
seems  probable  the  advance  guard  commander  may  go  to  the  head  of  the  si 
joining  the  commander  of  that  body.  He  will  here  be  in  a  more  favorable  p 
for  receiving  reports  from  the  front,  making  personal  reconnaissance,  and  in 
.  ing  the  very  important  first  dispositions  of  the  advance  guard  if  the  enany  ii 
encountered.  In  like  manner,  if  important  patroling  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  sopfxxt 
commander  may  join  the  advance  parly. 

The  same  reasons  which  would  cause  the  advance  guard  commander  to  join  the 
support  might  cause  the  supreme  commander  to  march  with  the  advance  enard. 
Here  he  would  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  situation  to  the  front  and  could  nunn 
the  employment  of  the  advance  guard  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

A  commander  of  high  rank  in  leaving  his  headquarters  would  be  accon^nnicd  by 
certain  staff  officers  whom  he  would  designate.  In  any  case  he  should  be  accoci- 
panied  by  runners,  and  mounted  orderlies  or  cyclists,  if  included  in  his  headquarten. 

In  his  orders  each  commander  designates  a  locality  to  which  messages  for  him 
will  be  sent,  as  "  Head  of  reserve,"  This  will  usually  be  the  position  of  his  head- 
quarters, but  in  any  event  a  responsible  person  should  be  there  to  receive  messagei 
He  should  know  how  long  the  commander  will  be  absent,  and  where  he  may  be 
found.  He  judges  when  a  message  received  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  relayed 
at  once  to  the  commander  in  person. 

If  the  command  be  a  large  one  (battalion  or  higher  unit)  and  the  commander  ii 
to  be  absent  (or  a  considerable  period,  he  may  designate  a  second  in  command  to  act 
during  his  absence. 

The  presence  of  a  higher  commander  should  not  relieve  a  subordinate  of  hi» 
responsibilities.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  orders  from  a  superior  each  sd>- 
ordinate  estimates  his  own  situation  and  carries  out  the  measures  he  deems  appro- 
priate, exactly  as  if  his  commander  were  not  present.  He  does  not  lean  on  thentter 
nor  ask  his  advice  or  orders  as  to  matters  within  his  (the  subordinate's)  sphere. 

As  has  been  noted,  a  large  advance  guard  will  naturally  be  a^ressive,  and  iti 
conduct  on  meeting  the  enemy  will  often  determine  that  of  the  entire  force.  In 
such  cases,  and  where  contact  with  the  enemy  is  probable,  the  supreme  commaDder 
can  often  best  control  the  action  if  he  is  with  the  advance  guard  from  the  outset. 

Distances  Between  Fractions. 

The  distances  between  the  fractions  of  the  advance  guard,  and  between  the 
advance  guard  and  the  main  body,  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  size  of  tbe 
units  concerned.  Other  considerations  will  be  the  nature  of  the  terrain  (as  (o 
cover,  concealment,  range  of  vision  and  field  of  (ire),  the  information  coocemin 
the  enemy  and  the  resistance  he  is  hkely  to  offer,  etc. 

The  distance  between  two  successive  fractions  should  be  sufReienUy  great  to 
permit  the  fraction  in  rear  to  deploy  for  combat  under  protection  of  the  one  b 
front.    It  should  not  be  so  great,  considering  the  conditions,  that  the  snaUler  fnc- 
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ikm  in  front  might  be  overrun  by  the  enemy  before  it  could  be  supported  from  the 
rear. 

ExperiCTice  indicates  that  under  average  conditions  in  fairly  open  country  the 
distance  between  two  successive  fractions  should  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
uwal  frontage  of  deplo)-ment  of  the  infantry  of  the  larger  (rearmost)  of  the  two 
units.    The  application  of  this  rule  gives  the  following  distances : 

Between  a  platoon  and  a  squad  in  front  of  it 1 50  to     250  yds. 

Between  a  company  and  a  platoon  in  front  of  it 300  to    450  yds. 

Between  a  battalion  and  a  company  in  front  of  it. .  .400  to    600  yds. 
Between  a  regiment  and  a  battalion  in  front  of  it.  .800  to  1200  yds. 

These  distances  may  be  accepted  as  a  guide.  They  are  based  on  the  tactics  of  the 
infantry,  and  would  be  but  little  affected  by  the  addition  of  auxiliary  arms  to  any 
fraction.  Distance  as  here  given  means  disUnce  betwrecn  the  tail  of  (he  forward 
fraction  and  the  head  of  the  one  next  in  rear. 

Distances  are  greater  in  open  country  affording  a  good  view  and  field  of  fire  than 
in  close  country ;  greater  if  machine  gun,  howitzer  or  artillery  fire  is  to  be  feared, 
than  if  rifle  fire  only  h  apt  to  be  encnuntered ;  greater  if  there  is  a  possibility  of 
attack  b>*  cavalry  than  if  infantry  only  will  probably  be  met ;  greater  for  a  cavalry 
advance  guard  than  for  one  composed  chiefly  of  infantry. 

In  darkness  or  iog  distances  should  he  considerably  reduced.  If  the  mission  of 
the  command  is  highly  aggressive,  if  the  enemy  is  known  to  be  weak  and  an  attack 
is  little  to  be  feared,  if  it  is  desired  to  gain  contact  and  draw  the  enemy  into  an 
engagement,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  a  defeated  force,  distances  are  reduced  to 
the  least  compatible  with  reasonable  precaution. 

The  nmunted  point  precedes  the  mfantry  point  b^  J  to  i  mile.  The  advance 
cavalry  precedes  the  mounted  point  by  from  3  to  5  miles  or  more. 

THE  START. 

The  start  of  a  march  has  been  discussed  under  Marches.  As  the  advance  guard 
must  precede  the  main  body  by  some  distance,  it  must  usually  start  sooner,  unless 
camped  well  tn  the  front — as  will  often  be  the  case. 

In  large  commands  it  is  usual  to  designate  an  initial  pnjnt  for  the  march,  and 
prescribe  the  times  at  which  the  leading  fraction  will  clear  the  point,  and  the  head  of 
the  following  fraction  will  reach  it,  with  the  distance  between  them. 

A  small  command  is,  as  a  nile,  formed  up  on  the  road  before  starting,  usually 
with  the  tail  of  the  reMrrve  at  the  initial  point  of  the  march. 

The  march  order  of  the  supreme  commander  designates  the  troops  that  are  to 
form  the  advance  guard  and  their  commander.  It  designates  the  initial  jMiint  of 
the  march,  and  the  time  at  which  the  tail  of  the  advance  guard  must  clear  that  point 
and  the  brad  of  the  main  body  reach  it,  with  the  distance  by  whiih  the  tail  of  the 
advance  euard  precedes  the  head  of  the  main  body,  or  at  whicli  tlie  head  of  the  main 
bndv  follows  the  (ail  of  the  advante  guard.    (Sec  Marches.) 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  advance  guard  commander  and  his  sulmrdinates  form  the 
advance  guard  and  initiate  the  march  in  accordance  with  this  order,  an<]  let  us 
assume  as  a  concrete  example,  tluit  the  advance  guard  consists  of  one  liattalion  of 
infantry  with  a  howit/er  platoon  and  pioneer  platoon  attached. 

The  supreme  commander  does  not  prescril>e  tlie  organization  of  the  advance 
guard,  nor  the  distances  between  its  fractions.  The  advance  guard  commander 
e^timate^  the  situation  and  decides  to  divide  his  force  into  a  supimrl  of  one  com- 
pany and  the  pioneer  platoon,  and  a  reserve  of  the  rest  of  the  lutlalion.  with  the 
howitzer  platoon,  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the  supjiort.  I1ie  tail  of  the 
advance  guard  is  to  dear  the  initial  point  at.  let  us  say,  7  AM.  The  disiamc  from 
the  tail  of  the  support  to  the  tail  of  the  advance  guard  (reserve)  is  e<|ual  to  the 
distance  between  them  plus  the  length  (road  space)  of  the  reserve,  l-'nim  TaMe 
XIII,  Appendix  A,  we  see  that  the  road  space  of  a  battalion  with  it"  coinint  trains 
(Ute  ficM  trains  will  not  be  with  the  advance  guard)  is  8jo  yards.    I'rom  this  we 
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subtract  the  company  forming  the  support,  road  space  95  yards,  leaving  72$  yvis, 
and  add  the  road  space  of  the  howitzer  platoon,  «  yards,  making  780  yards  in  aD. 
as  the  road  space  of  the  reserve.  To  this  we  add  the  distance  between  the  sttpport 
and  reserve,  600  yards,  making  1380  yards  as  the  distance  from  the  tail  of  the  sa]h 
port  to  the  tail  of  the  advance  guard  (reserve).  To  march  1400  yards  will  require 
1380-7-88=  16  minutes  (approx.).  Therefore,  the  tail  of  the  support  should  cleu 
the  initial  point  at  7 :  00  minus  16  minutes,  or  6 :  44  AM,  preceding  the  bead  of  the 
reserve  by  600  yards.  The  head  of  the  reserve  will  start  from  the  initial  poiBl 
600-5-88=7  minutes  (approx.)  later,  or  at  6151  AM.  The  reserve,  as  we  haw 
seen,  has  a  road  space  of  780  yards.  Henre,  its  tail  will  clear  the  initial  point 
780-5-88=9  minutes  (approx.)  later  still,  or  at  7:00  AM,  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander ordered. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  Capt  A,  commanding  the  company  designated  (or  dK 
support,  decides  to  form  the  support  in  column  of  route  on  the  road  before  startiiig. 
The  advance  guard  commander  has  ordered  the  support  to  dear  the  initial  point  ■> 
6 :  44  AM.  Capt  A  must  first  decide  how  he  will  divide  his  command.  He  decides 
to  designate  one  platoon  as  the  advance  jMirty,  to  precede  the  sUMOrt  proper  by 
400  yards.  This  platoon  will  put  out  a  point  of  one  squad  to  which  prooawy  two 
intelligence  men  will  be  attached.  It  will  precede  the  advance  party  by  aboitf 
200  yards. 
The  road  space  of  the  support  will  then  be  as  follows : 

Yards 

Point,  sergeant  and  10  men  in  patrol  formation lOO 

Distance   200 

Advance  party,  platoon  (less  squad)  in  column  of  twos. ...     50 

Distance   400 

Support,  company  (less  platoon)  and  pioneer  plat 85 

lis 

Thus  the  leading  man  of  the  point  should  be  835  yards  in  front  of  the  initial  pnn 
at  6:44  AM.  To  march  this  distance  will  require  835-^88=9  minutes  (approx.). 
From  the  camp  of  Capt  A's  company  to  the  initial  point,  by  the  road  he  must  take, 
is  500  yards.  The  head  of  the  company  will  thus  reach  the  initial  pcunt  in 
500-5-88=6  minutes  (approx.).  Orders  must  also  be  issued,  and  they  cannot  wdl  be 
issued  while  marching.  Having  estimated  the  situation  Capt  A  can  issue  his  own 
orders  in  5  minutes.  But  the  advance  party  commander  must  also  estimate  d» 
situation  and  issue  his  own  orders  after  receiving  those  of  Capt  A.  He  should 
have  at  least  10  minutes  (plus  time  consumed  in  marching)  for  this.  The  cem- 
mander  of  the  point  will  also  require  at  least  5  minutes ;  total  for  orders,  20  minutes. 
Adding  these  times,  9-^6+20  =  35  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  moving  to  posi- 
tion and  issue  of  orders.  To  provide  for  unforeseen  delays  an  additional  10  minntei 
should  be  allowed.  Hence  Capt  A  decides  that  his  company  should  be  formed  and 
ready  to  march  from  its  camp  at  6 :  00  AM.    He  issues  a  warning  order  accordinghr. 

The  company  with  attached  units  is  marched  along  the  road  until  its  tail  is  at  the 
initial  point.  Here  Capt  A  halts  the  support  and  issues  his  march  orders.  The 
commander  of  the  advance  party  moves  on  until  the  tail  of  his  column  is  400  yanls 
in  front  of  the  head  of  the  support.  He  then  halts  his  command,  complete  hii 
estimate  of  the  situation,  and  issues  his  orders.    The  point  moves  out  to  itsjposttioiL 

When  the  point  is  ready  to  march  it  signals  back  to  the  advance  party.  When  tbc 
advance  party  is  ready  (usually  on  receiving  the  signal  from  the  point)  it  ugials 
back  to  the  support. 

At  6 :  44  AM  Capt  A  signals  to  the  advance  party,  "  Forward,"  and  as  he  sees  it 
move  out  he  orders  tlie  support,  "  Forward,  MARCH." 

An  advance  guard,  or  at  least  the  leading  fractions  thereof,  should  genenDy  be 
relieved  of  their  packs  for  the  march.  These  are  carried  on  the  vehtcfes  of  die 
company  combat  trains. 
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Regulating  the  March. 

The  general  rule  for  regulating  the  march  of  a  column  h :  that  any  fraction  of  an 
advance  guard  which  is  smaller  than  a  battalion  takes  its  distance  from  and  guides 
npon  the  one  next  in  rear.  This  is  expressed  in  orders  by  saying :  "  The  support 
win  precede  the  reserve  at  500  yards."  If  the  fraction  be  a  battalion  the  fractions 
both  in  front  and  rear  guide  upon  it.  For  example :  If  the  reserve  of  the  advance 
guard  be  a  battalion  (less  detachments  to  the  front),  the  suppon  precedes  it  and  the 
main  body  foUowi  it,  the  reserve  thus  being  the  guide  for  the  movement.  The  rule 
msy  be  departed  from  if  there  appears  to  he  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

The  regulation  of  one  body  upon  another  must  be  more  or  less  reciprocal.  For 
example:  If  a  company  precedes  the  remainder  of  the  battalion,  the  latter  is  the 
gnidc,  and  the  company  should  preserve  its  distance  to  the  front.  But  if  the 
battalion  commander  perceives  that  the  company  for  any  reason,  such  as  the 
necessity  for  removing  obstacles  from  the  route  or  because  of  frequent  halts,  is 
oosble  to  maintain  the  normal  marching  rate,  he  should  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
battalion  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  distance.  Again,  if  any  fraction  halts,  the 
fractions  in  front  and  in  rear  should  also  halt  before  the  prescribed  distances  have 
been  unduly  increased  or  diminished,  it  being  assumed  that  the  halt  is  a  necessary 
one.  The  fraction  initiating  the  halt  should  resume  the  march  as  soon  as  possible, 
other  fractions  moving  forward  as  they  see  it  do  so. 

Contact.    Intercommunication. 

Contact  and  intercommunication  between  a  column  and  any  adjacent  friendly 
cdumns,  or  other  detachments,  between  the  main  body  and  the  advance  guard,  and 
between  all  fractions  of  the  latter,  are  essentia]  to  the  progress  of  the  march, 
Mcuriiy  and  co-ordination  of  effort  in  case  of  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

Contact  with  other  friendly  units  is  maintained  by  the  cavalry  and  air  service, 
by  signal  or  communications  personnel,  especially  radio  (wireless),  and  by  motor- 
cycle couriers,  etc. 

Contact  and  intercommunication  between  elements  of  the  same  column  are  main- 
tained as  follows : 

1.  When  the  units  are  within  siKht  of  each  other,  by  simple  visual  signals  (see 
I.  D.  R.) ,  by  flag  or  semaphore,  and  by  runner  for  messages  which  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted by  simple  signals.  As  a  rule  only  the  simplest  messages  (such  as  "  Halt," 
"  Forward."  "  Enemy  in  sight  ")  should  be  transmitted  by  signal. 

2.  When  the  units  are  not  within  sight  of  each  other,  but  still  at  moderate  dis- 
tances: by  means  of  connecting  files,  by  runner,  cyclist,  or  mounted  courier. 

3.  When  the  distances  separating  the  units  are  considerable;  by  mechanical 
means  of  intercommunication  (especially  radio),  motorcycle  courier,  and  aeroplane. 
(The  practicable  limit  for  the  small  radio  sets  with  the  infantry  battalion  is  al 
present  about  2500  )-ards.) 

The  communications  personnel  of  the  platoon,  company  and  battalion  have  been 
elsewhere  discussed  (under  Combat )  and  their  functions  explained.  This  personnel 
b  shown  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A.  As  always,  runners  and  couriers  will  be  the 
princinal  reliance  in  the  smaller  units,  mounted  men.  cyclists  and  motorcyclists  being 
availaDle  in  the  tnltalion  and  regiment.  This  personnel  should  be  used  for  inter- 
communication, and  not  for  patroling,  for  which  other  personnel  is  provided. 

Flags,  especially  semaphore,  are  used  to  a  moderate  extent,  lliey  find  special 
application  to  messages  sent  to  the  rear,  or  to  the  flank  from  important  patrols. 

.Any  method  which  involves  setting  up  elaborate  apparatus  at  hxcd  or  semi-fixed 
•tations,  will  of  course  find  little  application  on  the  march.  This  applies  lu  all  wire 
systems.  Radio  will  be  especially  useful.  11  there  be  commercial  telegraph  or 
telephone  lines  along  the  route  their  wires  may  of  course  be  utilized. 

The  communications  platoon  of  the  battalion  headquarters  company  usually 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  largest  fraction  of  the  battalion,  and  the  necessary  per- 
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sonnel  from  this  platoon  are  sent  to  the  various  subordinate  fractions,  inrtnMn^  ig 
some  cases  important  patrols. 

In  each  fraction  of  the  advance  guard  a  man  is  detailed  at  the  head  to  watdi  for 
signals  from  the  front,  and  at  the  tail  to  watch  for  signals  from  the  rear.  Men  on 
the  flanks  are  designated  to  watch  for  signals  from  any  patrols  sent  out  by  At 
fraction  in  question.    These  men  remain  on  the  alert  durmg  halts. 

Connecting  Files. 

When  the  distance  between  two  successive  fractions  of  an  advance  guard  and  the 
nature  of  the  terrain  are  such  that  the  tail  of  the  unit  in  front  is  not  easily  and  coo- 
tinuously  visible  from  the  head  of  the  one  in  rear,  the  latter  sends  forward  into  tJat 
space  between  the  fractions,  as  many  connecting  files  as  necessary  to  maintain  coo- 
tact  by  relaying  signals  in  either  direction. 

The  distance  between  successive  connecting  files  should  be  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  properly  perform  their  duties  of  relaying  signals.  This  will  d^>end  upon  tbc 
terrain,  the  kmits  of  visibility,  and  time  of  (ky.  Ordinarily  successive  files  sbcokl 
be  not  over  200  yards  apart,  and  they  need  seldom  be  closer  than  too  yards  dnrioi 
daylight  At  night  they  are  placed  as  close  as  necessary  for  contact  by  low-^nkcB 
word — from  5  to  10  yards. 

Connecting  iiles  may  consist  of  one  or  of  two  men,  the  latter  being  called  a  doobk 
connecting  file.    If  one  man  is  sufficient,  but  one  is  used.    A  double  file  may  be 
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Plate  45. — Connecting  Files. 


necessary  in  close  country  where  the  road  has  many  summits  and  turns.  Its 
advantage  is  that  the  two  men,  by  separating  slightly,  can  keep  contact  with  the 
troops  or  other  connecting  files  to  both  front  and  rear,  which  might  be  impossible 
for  a  single  individual.  For  example :  A  double  connecting  hie  reaches  a  turn  in 
the  road,  after  passing  which  the  file  (or  body)  in  rear  will  be  hidden  from  view. 
One  man  stops  at  the  turn  where  he  can  see  both  to  front  and  rear.  The  other 
continues  to  advance  until  he  reaches  a  crest,  after  passing  which  he  will  be  unafak 
to  see  his  mate.  Here  he  halts  until  the  next  file  in  rear  reaches  the  turn.  The  man 
who  had  remained  behind  then  runs  ahead  to  join  the  other.  The  requirement  is 
that  connecting  files  should  so  conduct  themselves  that  there  will  be  contimioos 
visual  connection  between  the  successive  fractions.  If  necessary  they  may  go  1 
short  distance  from  the  road  and  occupy  points  affording  a  good  view. 

So  far  as  practicable  connecting  files  should  preserve  the  prescribed  distances 
from  each  other  or  resume  these  distances  as  soon  as  possible  if  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  change  them.  They  thus  serve  also  as  markers  to  assist  the  fractioiis  tber 
conneit  in  maintaining  the  prescribed  distances. 

Connecting  files  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  transmit  all  authorized  signab 
in  either  direction.  They  are  not,  however,  authorized  themselves  to  originate 
signals.  l''or  example,  a  connecting  file,  seeing  the  file  next  in  front  of  him  hah. 
shotikl  not  signal  "  Halt,"  to  the  rear,  unless  the  man  in  front  also  signals  "  Hah," 
which  he  should  do  only  when  the  unit  in  front  has  actually  halted  or  bu  s* 
"Hah  "    Negiect  of  this  precaution  will  result  in  delay  and  confusion. 
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Meinges,  otfwr  than  those  which  can  be  transmitted  bv  the  simple  arm  sigi^s 
■udiorized  by  the  drill  regulations,  should  not  be  relayed  through  the  connecting 
files,  as  they  are  extremely  apt  to  be  garbled  in  transmission. 

To  properly  perform  the  functions  of  a  connecting  file  requires  intelligent  atten* 
tion  to  du^. 

Intelligence. 

The  intelligence  section  of  the  battalion  headquarters  company  marches  with  the 
oxapaBy,  usually  at  the  head  of  the  largest  fraction  of  the  batta^on.  The  battalion 
tnldltgeoce  officer  (Bn  2)  usually  accompanies  the  battalion  commander. 

A  small  intelligence  patrol,  usually  two  men,  may  accompany  an  infantry  point. 
Their  functions  are  to  look  for  signs  of  the  enemy,  to  note  the  ctmdition  of  the 
route,  localities  favorable  for  defense  or  for  observation,  and  such  other  duties  as 
■nay  be  directed  by  the  battalion  intelligence  officer. 

A  detachment  of  the  battalion  intelligence  personnel,  under  a  sergeant,  also 
■dompanies  the  support,  or  the  advance  party  if  the  latter  be  a  company  or  more. 
They  search  for  signs  of  the  enemy,  equipment  from  which  hostile  umts  may  be 
identified,  question  inhabitants  and  prisoners.  Th^  send  out  flank  patrols,  usually 
of  4  men,  or  accompany  important  (atrols  sent  out  by  the  support  (advance  party 
or  reserve)  to  gather  information  of  importance  to  the  battalion  commander.  Th^ 
e  features  of  the  terrain,  and  in  case  of  contact  with  the  enemy  select  and  occupy 
able  forward  observation  posts,  send  out  patrols  to  locate  hostile  dispositions, 
cneciaDy  the  flanks  of  the  line,  and  perform  the  other  duties  incident  to  comtat. 
(See  Twelfth  Lesson.) 

In  a  tmit  not  larger  than  a  company  intelligence  personnel  usually  march  in  rear 
of  the  combatant  troops ;  in  the  batcUion  they  are  usually  with  the  headquarters 
company.  Battalion  intelligence  personnel  accompanying  a  subordinate  unit  of  the 
battalion  are  not  under  the  control  of  its  commander  so  far  as  their  own  particular 
duties  arc  concerned. 

RECONNAISSANCE.    PATROLING. 

The  reconnoitenng  functions  of  the  various  fractions  of  the  advance  guard  have 
been  heretofore  discussed,    (^ee  also  Plates  38,  40,  41  and  46.) 

Dismounted  patrols  sent  out  from  a  column  on  the  march  cannot  do  more  than 
afford  reasonable  security  against  rifle  fire,  or  an  attack  by  hostile  infantry.  To 
provide  security  against  artillery  fire  other  measures,  ordinarily  beyond  the  power 
of  a  small  advance  guard,  must  be  taken. 

The  advance  guard  and  its  component  units  must  not  delay  the  march  by  overly 
cautious  and  excessive  patroling.  However,  the  fact  (hat  cavalry  and  aeroplanes  are 
fvcoaooitering  at  a  distance  docs  not  relieve  the  advance  guard  of  its  duty  of 
nearby  reconnaissance. 

The  patrob  of  an  advance  guard  are  combat,  covering  or  security  patrols.  Stxh 
information  as  they  seek  is  only  that  which  is  necessary  for  security.  They  conduct 
their  operations  in  an  aggressive  manner,  and  fire  on  any  enemy  seen. 

The  dedsion  as  to  when  to  send  out  patrols,  where  to  send  them,  the  strength  of 
the  patrol,  the  orders  to  be  given  its  leader,  etc.,  is  a  responsibility  of  the  commander 
of  the  fraction  sending  out  the  patrol.  Actually,  the  duty  may  be  del^ated  in  part  to 
a  competent  subordinate  oflVer. 

Nearby  patroling  is  not  as  a  rule  performed  by  causing  men  to  march  through  the 
country  alongside  the  road.  Usually  they  would  thus  be  able  to  see  little  that  could 
not  be  teen  from  ibe  road  itself,  and  would  thus  be  useless.  The  work  would  be 
very  ejtlmuting,  and  the  patrols  could  not  keep  up  with  the  column.  Nevertheless, 
every  locality  along  the  route  from  which  enective  rifle  fire  might  be  delivered 
against  tlie  coltmm  should  be  investigated. 

It  is  not  dways  necessary  to  visit  the  suspicious  locality  itself,  as  some  favorable 
point  may  afford  a  sufBcieot  view  of  this  and  other  locad\l«». 
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The  officer  who  sends  out  the  patrols  must  constantly  view  the  country  throngli 
which  he  is  passing,  select  the  favorable  vantage  points  which  afford  a  view  of  ill 
suspicious  terrain,  and  send  patrols  by  the  shortest  fine  to  such  points.  For  examfdc : 
If  there  be  a  crest  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  affording  a  view  of  a  wide 
valley  on  the  flank,  an  occasional  patrol  sent  to  this  crest  would  make  it  impossflik 
for  the  enemy  to  occupy  or  approach  it  without  detection. 

If  there  be  branch  roads  leading  to  the  flank,  these  are  of  course  utilized  in  senl- 
ing  out  flank  patrols,  which  would  thus  be  able  to  go  to  a  greater  distance  tfaao 
would  be  practicable  in  moving  across  country. 

Woods,  buildings  and  inclosures  must  be  actually  visited  and  examined,  as  it  ii  of 
course  impossible,  by  viewing  them  from  the  outside,  to  make  certain  that  they  in 
not  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

If  there  be  roads  parallel  to  the  route  of  march,  on  either  flank,  and  at  a  suitaldt 
distance,  patrols  may  be  sent  along  such  roads.  These  patrols  should  occasioiallT 
rejoin,  report  and  be  relieved  by  fresh  patrols. 

In  passing  through  a  wood  or  agricultural  crops  which  might  afford  concealmes 
for  riflemen  or  machine  gunners  (such  as  com  in  the  shock),  the  advance  may  be 

S receded  by  a  line  of  scouts,  or  skirmishers  at  extended  intervals,  as  f ar  to  tbt 
anks  as  necessary  to  discover  any  enemy  in  a  position  to  fire  on  the  cohmm.  Tte 
visibility  in  such  terrain  is  always  restricted,  so  that  fire  from  any  considerable  dis- 
tance is  not  to  be  expected.  The  intervals  between  scouts  should  not  exceed  tbt 
range  of  visibility  in  the  wood. 

In  passing  a  defile  its  flanks  should  be  thorot^hly  reconnoitered  before  any  ecm- 
siderable  body  of  troops  is  allowed  to  enter.  The  point  pushes  through  promptlf. 
and  reconnoiters  the  outlet  and  the  terrain  beyond.  The  advance  party  sends  pabts 
to  both  flanks. 

The  usual  method  of  flank  reconnaissance,  accordingly,  is  to  select  the  oatnnl 
points  of  observation,  and  to  send  patrols  from  the  column,  by  the  shortest  roott 
across  country  to  such  points.  The  patrols  remain  in  observation  as  long  as  directed, 
for  example,  until  the  reserve  has  passed  or  until  the  head  of  the  main  body  it 
opposite.  They  then  return  to  the  column  by  the  shortest  route  and  report  to  fc 
first  oflScer  they  meet.  They  rejoin  their  own  command  during  a  halt  (espediSf 
the  long  halt  at  noon),  or  if  very  far  to  the  rear,  at  the  end  of  the  march. 

The  strength  of  such  patrols  varies  with  the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent,  tbt 
time  they  are  to  remain  out,  the  importance  of  their  mission,  the  probabilitv  of 
encountering  the  enemy  and  being  compelled  to  fight,  the  necessity  for  sendii^  Wi 
messages,  etc.  Two  men  would  be  the  minimum  and  it  would  seldom  be  necessu^ 
to  send  more  than  a  squad. 

The  function  of  these  patrols  is  to  observe  and  reconnoiter  for  any  signs  of  ibt 
enemy,  to  signal  or  send  a  messenger  in  case  important  information  is  gained,  to  fiff 
upon  and  disperse  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  to  give  prompt  warning  ui 
delay  the  advance  of  any  larger  party. 

The  unit  must  never  be  halted  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  patrols,  though  tfac 
regular  halts  may  of  course  be  utilized. 

Men  in  the  columns  are  detailed  to  watch  for  signals  from  the  patrols. 

The  patrols  are  organized  and  their  leaders  designated  in  advance,  and  tbey  ait 
then  sent  out  successively. 

The  officer  sending  out  the  patrol  tells  the  leader  where  to  go,  what  route  tc 
follow  (if  necessary),  exactly  what  to  look  for  and  to  do,  signals  or  tiiywy* 
expected,  when  to  return  to  the  column,  and  when  to  rejoin.   (See  Plates  sSand^&l 

The  orders  to  a  flank  patrol  given  by  the  advance  party  commander  would  be 
about  as  follows:  "Jones,  do  you  see  that  wooded  hill?  (pointing).  Take  jwr 
ratrol  there,  occupy  the  hill,  reconnoiter  the  woods,  and  view  the  terrain  bqraod. 
Fire  on  any  of  the  enemy  who  approach  the  column.  If  they  are  in  force,  ddq 
their  advance,  signal  back  and  send  a  messenger.  Remain  there  until 'the  nest  bit 
(until  such  time,  until  the  tail  oi  the  tesetNt  \«a  dewed  this  point,  etc).    Tl* 
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SECUWTY  PATR0L5    OPEN  WARFARE 

FIANK  WTROLS  ON  THE  MARCH 


F1C1    RANK  RECDNh4AIUANCC  IN 

nvaojricD.aosE  terrain,  stand- 
ing CROn.WOODS.UKHXIiMlUWdc 


FlC.3    CONDUCTOF  FLANK  PATROL 
IN  OPEN  TERRAIN 


ponK  patrols  rttdnnolUr  On  o  hroqd 
front  of  MK>i  inttrvab  at  ntccsury  to 
mginloip  contKt  Aj  procrcu  ii  mart 
dirTicwU  Ihon  on  Ihc  rcibd  lh«  paUaltart 


itfiiKMm  nccuviry. 


nC.t  FLANK  RCCONNAIUANCC 
IN  OPEN  TERRAIN 


THt  palrpi  l«odtr  on  r«acKin^lSf<ipi^nof*d 
locollty.  lovj  0  wiitloh  fovoroW*  For  (*»«»*« 
lion.  Th«  oofrol  iurrour>d>  lh<!«odtf  to 
^Mitl  him  from  jurpriM  and  ttontmil  hii 
ii^noli. 

F1C.4-    REUEFCffaANK  PATROL 


a  roll  an  Mot  l«  Ik*  floiJO  br  aiMr- 
ian  mm  cMrnnandtn^niBUofltr 
wnanich cannot  n  M«n  trnn  line 


hirpi  Im»  bttn  maI  to  htll  A.  At^taitora 

iloTion  lh(  fotnl  at  A  i)  rfhtwcd  and    re- 
jQini  the  ruirvc  or  main  b««y. 
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return  to  the  column  and  report  to  the  nearest  officer.  Rejmn  us  at  the  next  Ut 
(at  the  end  of  the  march,  when  directed,  etc.)-  Move  fast  but  don't  exhanst  jrour 
men.    Go  at  once." 

The  patrol  leader  conducts  his  operations  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
patroling  (see  Course  in  Scouting  and  Patroling),  except  that  excessive  cantioa 
and  concealment  are  of  less  importance  than  in  the  case  of  an  indepaident  recoa- 
noitering  patrol. 

When  deemed  necessary  by  the  battalion  intelligence  officer  or  his  representatiTc 
intelligence  personnel  may  accompany  any  patrol  sent  out  t^  the  advance  party  or 
support 

Halts.    March  Outposts. 

The  advance  guard  halts  when  the  main  body  halts,  usually  at  a  stated  time  io 
each  hour.    During  halts  the  road  should  be  clear  of  troops. 

On  halting,  the  necessary  lookouts  and  standing  patrols  are  posted  for  the  secnritt 
of  the  column  during  the  halt.    These  dispositions  are  known  as  march  outposts. 

The  point,  unless  already  in  a  favorable  position,  continues  the  march  for  a  sbon 
distance  to  a  locality  favorable  for  observation  to  the  front  and  flanks  and  for 
defense.  Two  or  three  men,  usually  including  the  scouts,  are  posted  as  a  temporal}' 
outguard,  and  other  observers  may  be  sent  short  distances  to  the  flanks  if  better 
observation  is  thereby  obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  point,  always  including  tie 
automatic  rifle,  take  cover  on  or  near  the  road.  The  commander  of  the  point  posti 
himself  where  he  can  see  both  his  lookouts  and  the  head  of  the  advance  paitf,  cr 
the  lookout  at  his  head.  If  there  be  no  position  affording  such  a  view,  messaps 
from  the  point  are  relayed  through  the  connecting  files  or  sent  by  runner. 

The  advance  party  halts  and  takes  cover  at  the  nearest  place  that  affords  it- 
Patrols  that  have  been  sent  out  to  the  flanks  usually  remain  in  position  as  outguanU. 
The  commander  inspects  the  terrain  and  sends  out  such  additional  temporaiy  ool- 
guards  as  he  considers  necessary.  He  posts  men  to  watch  for  si^nau  {nxn  hb 
outguards,  including  the  point.  He  goes  himself  to  a  position  near  his  halting  pbce 
which  is  favorable  for  observation  and  inspects  the  terrain  throi^h  his  glasses. 
studies  his  map  and  makes  plans  for  reconnaissance  upon  resuming  the  oiarcb. 

A  halt  is  a  favorable  time  for  instructing  and  sending  out  flauc  patrols,  and  die 
various  unit  commanders  should  avail  themselves  of  the  <q)portunity.  Certain  of 
these  patrols  may  rejoin  when  the  march  is  resumed,  others  may  remain  dot  at 
ordered. 

Men  designated  to  watch  for  signals  from  front,  rear  or  flanks,  take  favntable 
positions  and  continue  to  perform  these  duties  during  the  halt.  Connectiiqr  fiks 
take  posts  so  as  to  establish  continuous  chains  of  visual  contact  between  aD  fric- 
tions.   They  may  go  a  short  distance  from  the  road  if  necessary. 

The  support  and  reserve  may  send  out  such  flank  patrols  as  their  conumndcn 
deem  necessary.  These  fractions  take  cover  at  the  nearest  available  place  on  Inh- 
ing,  prepared  to  deploy  promptly  in  case  of  attack. 

During  a  halt  troops  in  advance  guard  do  not  stack  arms,  but  keep  their  weapocb 
with  them. 

If  the  halt  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  route,  pioneer  cf 
engineer  troops  proceed  at  once  with  their  tasks,  tool  wagons  or  bridge  trains  bein( 
brought  forward  if  necessary.  The  advance  party,  and  in  a  small  advance  gtas4 
also  the  support,  continue  beyond  the  locality  at  which  work  is  to  be  dooe.  ob^ 
lishing  march  outposts  and  selecting  a  defensive  position  to  protect  the  c 
of  the  engineers. 

On  resumption  of  the  advance  march  outposts  rejoin  their  units,  un 
ordered. 

On  the  final  halt,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day's  march,  march  outposts  are  pbnd 
m't/t  special  care,  and  remain  in  position  until  the  regular  outpost  is  plMtd.    (See 
also  Cavalry.) 
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IfiMcnaneoai  Dutiea  of  Advance  Guardi. 

Oa  entering  •  town,  especially  in  hostile  territory,  the  advance  guard  should 
procnptly  seize  ill  means  of  communication,  including  the  railroad  station,  tel^raph 
and  telephone  lines.  The  intelligence  personnel  searches  for  signs  of  the  enemy, 
identifications,  maps  and  documents,  questions  the  inhabitants,  etc.  No  civilians  are 
pennitted  to  leave  tlw  town. 

The  advance  guard  usually  pays  no  attention  to  single  hostile  aeroplanes  over- 
head.  If  concealment  has  been  directed  they  drop  to  the  ground,  at  the  sides  of  the 
toad,  hands  and  faces  concealed.  Even  if  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force 
the  aviator  may  not  be  able  to  determine  its  size.  If  the  aviator  approaches  close,  or 
&res  on  the  column,  certain  platoons  designated  in  advance,  or  machine  guns,  fire 
opon  him.    Promiscuous  firing  by  individuals  is  prohibited. 

If  any  element  of  an  advance  guard  has  become  disorganized  in  attack  or  for 
other  rcascm,  time  can  often  be  saved  by  pushing  out  a  new  element  trora  the  next 
unit  in  rear. 

TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

ADVANCE  GUARDS  (Continued). 

COMBAT. 

An  aggressive  mission  calls  for  aggressive  action.  The  advance  guard  promptly 
attacks  any  hostile  troops  which  attempt  to  delay  its  prepress.  If  it  is  not  desired 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  this  should  be  insured  by  reducing  the  strength  of 
the  advance  guard,  or  better  by  the  supreme  commander  in  person  accompanying 
the  advance  guard.  It  should  never  be  done  by  directing  cautious  procedure  on  thfc 
put  of  the  advance  guard,  as  this  might  mean  repeated  delays  1^  insignificant  hostile 
bodiei. 

The  advance  guard  attacks.  If  itself  attacked  it  resists  stoutly.  Combat  by  an 
advance  guard  may  result  from : 

«.  Guarding  the  main  body  against  surprise. 

b.  Reconnottering. 

t.  Pushing  back  reconnoitering  forces  of  the  enemy. 

4.  Pretsii^  upon  dela3ring  forces  of  the  enemy. 

€.  Pursuit  of  a  defeated  or  retiring  enemy. 

/.  Checking  the  enemy's  advaiKC  to  give  the  main  body  time  to  prepare  for  action. 

g.  Seizing  and  holding  a  position  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  main  body  through 
a  defile  or  across  a  bridge.  ( In  this  case  the  enemy  should  be  kept  well  be}-ond 
machine  gun  range  of  the  outlet  of  the  defile.) 

A.  When  the  enemy  is  encountered  in  force  on  the  defensive,  holding  him  in 
position  and  reconnoitering  his  lines  (in  force,  if  necessary)  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  main  body. 

It  is  a  rule  of  combat  that  before  attackit^  it  is  well  to  have  information  as  tn  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  This  rule  is  perhaps  less  applicable  to  advance 
gtiar&tbin  to  any  other  forces.  If  the  advance  g^uard  is  unduly  cautious  in  attack- 
uig,  the  advance  is  bound  to  be  delayed.  A  delaying  force  of  the  enemy  usually  will 
not  withdraw  until  an  attack  is  made,  or  until  it  is  quite  evident  that  one  will  be 
made. 

The  attack  will  be  initiated  by  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  the  advance  guard. 
It  win  be  promptly  reinforced  by  all  following  elements,  including  the  main  body 
if  necessary.  If  Uie  enemy  is  dangerously  strong  that  fact  will  usually  soon  become 
apparent — while  there  is  still  ample  time  for  retreat,  and  ample  force  to  cover  the 
winidrawal  of  units  already  engaged.  Even  if  it  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  lead- 
iof  dements  rather  than  commit  trie  entire  force  to  a  combat  with  a  greatly  superior 
force,  the  k)M  will  be  relatively  small. 

But  tficM  advantages  may  be  sacrificed  if  the  advance  guard  engages  in  any 
doobtfd  enterprises  or  makes  mistakes,  stKh  as  wide  tumn^  TncrnxMaA^  %5^  caok. 
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the  hostile  flank,  committing  too  large  a  force  at  the  outset,  failure  to  make  lecoo- 
naissance  after  the  opening  of  the  action,  etc.  After  all,  the  security  of  the  main 
body  is  the  chief  duty  of  the  advance  guard.  This  means  that  it  should  cover  the 
front  of  the  main  body  at  all  times. 

Accordingly  attacks  by  an  advance  guard  will  usually  be  frontal.  In  its  sitiiatioa 
a  frontal  attack  has  the  following  advantages: 

1.  It  best  covers  the  front  of  the  main  body. 

2.  It  caii  be  launched  more  quickly  than  any  form  of  enveloping  attack. 

3.  It  permits  of  easily  committing  additional  troops  (of  the  advance  guard)  to 
action,  as  developments  warrant. 

4.  It  involves  the  least  risk  of  disaster  should  the  enemy  prove  unexpectedly 
strong. 

5.  It  leaves  to  the  supreme  commander  the  decision  as  to  envelopment,  and  the 
choice  of  flank  to  be  enveloped,  should  it  be  necessary  to  commit  the  main  body  to 
action. 

That  a  too  impetuous  advance  guard  commander  will  often  get  himsdf  and 
possibly  even  the  main  body  into  difficulties,  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  proper  band- 
ling  of  an  advance  guard  requires  good  judgment.  The  supreme  conunander  may 
exercise  such  judgment  himself  by  marching  with  the  advance  guard.  His  betia 
knowledge  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  should  enable  him  to  intdligently  direct  the 
operations  of  the  advance  guard. 

In  limiting  the  strength  of  the  advance  guard  in  order  to  avoid  bringing  on  1 
general  engagement  if  the  enemy  is  known  or  believed  to  be  strcmg,  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  power  of  defense  of  the  advance  guard  be  not  reduced  bdow  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  main  body. 

In  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy  much  greater  aggressiveness  on  the  port  of  the 
advance  guard  is  permissible,  as  the  probability  of  an  offensive  return  is  greatly 
reduced.  It  is  in  this  case  sometimes  permissible  to  uncover  the  front  of  the  main 
body  and  to  expose  the  flanks  of  the  advance  guard,  if  the  hostile  retreat  nay 
thereby  be  compromised.  As  in  all  the  operations  of  war  success  and  failure  are  the 
only  criteria. 

The  following  quotations,  all  of  the  same  tenor,  indicate  the  views  of  certain 
authorities  as  to  the  rule  of  conduct  for  an  advance  guard  on  meeting  the  enen^: 

"  An  advance  guard  must  act  aggressively  in  brushing  aside  smaU  forces  of  the 
enemy." 

"  The  advance  guard  must  keep  going  until  absolutely  compelled  to  stop." 

"  An  aggressive  mission  warrants  aggressive  action  by  the  advance  guard." 

"  An  advance  guard  is  no  command  for  a  timid  leader." 

"  If  the  advance  guard  is  too  easily  checked  the  march  will  be  greatly  delayed." 

"  Small  bodies  of  the  enemy  will  give  way  before  a  determined  attack,  but  the>- 
will  stay  and  shoot  up  the  column  if  they  see  no  attack  is  to  be  made." 

"  Boldness  should  be  the  rule  for  an  advance  guard." 

"  If  in  doubt,  attack." 

"  Each  element  of  an  advance  guard  tries  to  push  back  any  hostile  force  en- 
countered.   If  it  is  unable  to  do  so  the  next  larger  element  takes  a  hand." 

"  An  attack  is  usually  the  best  means  of  gaining  tnformatioo  concemii^  the 
enemy." 

"  Go  after  the  enemy.    If  he  is  in  force,  make  him  show  it." 

The  attack  and  defense  are  conducted  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  combat 
elsewhere  described  in  detail. 

Summary  of  Advance  Guard  Duties. 
Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  manner  in  which  the  advance  guard  performs  the 
10  important  duties  heretofore  enumerated. 

I.  To  follow  the  route  prescribed.  This  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  commaodcr 
of  the  point.  The  route  should  be  carefully  explained  to  him,  and  he  should  be 
famished  with  a  map  or  a  sketch  contaimng  ft\e  Tvect^iSK-y  \nlQnnatioQ. 
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hndtiarici,  etc  If  iny  fraction  of  the  advance  guard  takes  the  wrong  route  it  is  the 
cfaity  of  the  commander  of  the  fraction  next  in  rear  to  correct  the  mistake.  Signals, 
"  Take  the  right-  (left)  hand  road,"  should  be  agreed  upon. 

2.  To  iwvtstigatt  bridges,  fords,  etc.  Each  element  should  examine  the  bridges, 
etc.  If  they  find  them  passable  they  are  probably  safe  for  the  foot  troops.  It  is  the 
dut^  of  the  pioneers  or  engineers  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the  route  for 
vriucles,  to  advise  the  necessary  halt  and  take  steps  to  make  repairs.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  officer  of  pioneers  or  engineers  should  be  well  forward  in  the  advance  guard. 

3.  To  remove  obstacles,  make  repairs,  etc.    See  2. 

4.  To  gather  and  transmit  information.  This  is  a  duty  of  every  element  of  the 
advance  guard.  The  information  is  transmitted  to  the  next  superior.  If  in  doubt  as 
to  the  advisibility  of  sending  a  message,  be  on  the  safe  side  and  send  it.  But  if  you 
abuse  this  rule  you  will  soon  be  relieved  of  your  coifimand. 

5.  To  promptly  drive  off  small  parties  of  the  enemy.  This  is  also  a  duty  of  every 
elemenL  If  it  halts,  the  enemy  will  probably  not  withdraw.  It  if  attacks  he  will 
at  once  retire,  if  w^c.  If  he  is  strong  an  attack  is  the  quickest  way  to  ascertain 
Uttt  fact,  and  in  any  event  time  is  saved  by  aggres»ve  action. 

6.  To  guard  the  main  body  from  surprise.  This  is  accomplished  by  maintaining 
proper  distances  and  formations,  by  ceaseless  reconnaissance  and  aggressiveness. 

7.  To  seire  and  hold  important  tactical  points.  This  duty  is  usually  first  per- 
formed by  the  advance  cavalry.  If  any  element  on  attacking  the  enemy  should  find 
him  too  strong  to  be  dislodged  it  should  hold  its  ground  if  possible,  and  promptly 
select  a  position  to  which  to  retire  if  compelled,  and  one  where  it  can  easily  be 
reinforced. 

8.  In  case  of  contact  with  the  enemy  to  promptly  ascertain  his  strength  and 
position.  This  is  usually  best  accomplismd  by  an  attack,  but  patrols  should  be  sent 
promptly  to  locate  the  hostile  flanks. 

9.  In  case  of  attack  by  a  strong  hoslUe  force  to  hold  it  in  cheek.  This  is  a  primary 
duty  of  every  element  of  the  advance  guard,  which  should  sacrifice  itself  if  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  bodies  in  rear. 

10.  To  maintain  constant  contact  and  intercommunication.  This  is  accom 
plishedby: 

a.  Men  detailed  to  watch  for  signals  from  every  direction. 

b.  Visual  signals. 
e.  Ccmnccting  files. 

d.  Runners,  cyclists,  etc. 

e.  Flag,  radio  and  other  systems  of  intercommunication. 
/.  Patrds,  especially  cavalry  patrols. 

Illuatrative  Examptet  of  the  Conduct  of  an  Advance  Guard  in  Varioua 

Situarions. 

The  following  simple  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  how  the  conduct  of  the 

advance  guard  is  influenced  by  the  mission  of  the  force  as  a  whole :  ( See  Plate  47.) 

1.  (Fig.  I.)  Co  A  is  advance  guard  of  the  ist  Bn  ist  Inf  which  is  ordered 
to  advance  by  the  road  YZ  and  seize  the  railroad  crossing  at  Z.  The  ad\'ance  party 
has  been  cb«ked  by  rifle  fire  from  the  Hill  A. 

What  does  Capt  Ado? 

He  attacks  at  once  to  drive  out  the  hostile  force,  as  this  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission,  which  is  to  reach  Z. 

2.  (Fig.  2.)  Co  A  has  seized  the  hill  A,  dislodging  about  two  platoons  of  the 
enemy,  but  finds  an  apparently  much  stronger  force  on  the  ridge  B. 

What  does  Capt  Ado  r 

He  maintains  his  position  at  A  and  sends  out  scouts  and  patrols  to  develop  the 
evaay'%  position,  aix]  emecially  to  locate  his  flanks.  The  patrols  are  directed  to  go 
u  faf  at  the  railroad.    The  acouU  are  checked  by  lire.    The  extent  o(  tht  cwscct'x 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  SITUATION 


1  by  die  patrol  which  reached  the  nOroid  mnd  Capt  A 
tmumhs  the  information  to  his  battalion  commander. 

3-  (F*-  3-)  A  battalion  has  been  ordered  to  scire  the  town  of  Z  and  destroy 
stores  accumulated  there.  Capt  A,  commanding  Co  A,  the  advance  guard,  has 
passed  through  the  town  and  reached  the  high  ground  at  B.  He  finds  the  enemy  in 
position  and  intrenched  on  the  height  C,  b^ond  the  creek  and  not  within  effective 
rifle  range  of  the  town. 

What  does  Capt  A  do? 

He  takes  a  position  in  readiness  at  fi  to  cover  the  creek  and  prevent  any  advance 
of  the  enemy.  He  sends  out  patrols  to  rcconnoiter  the  hostile  position  and  guard 
his  own  flanks,  but  does  not  attack.  The  mission  of  the  battalion  does  not  call  for 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  at  C,  and  such  an  attack  might  draw  the  entire  battalion  into 
a  combat,  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  battalion  commander,  whose 
mission  is  to  destroy  the  stores  in  the  town.  The  enemy  in  his  present  position  (C) 
cannot  interfere  with  this. 

4-  (Fig.  3.)  Situation  same  as  3,  except  that  the  battalion  is  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  X,  a  town  bejrond  C 

What  does  Capt  A  do? 

He  attacks  the  enemy  at  C,  making  a  frontal  attack.  The  enemy  at  C  prevents 
the  advance  of  the  battalion,  and  he  must  be  forced  back  as  quickly  as  possible. 

5.  (Fig.  3.)  Situation  same  as  4,  except  that  the  battalion  is  pursuing  a  defeated 
hostile  force. 

What  does  Capt  A  do? 

He  attacks  rigorously  and  promptly.  In  pursuit  the  most  aggressive  action  is 
demanded. 

6.  (Fig.  4.)  The  battalion  has  been  ordered  to  establish  a  bridge-head  at  C  to 
bold  the  crossing  for  the  advance  of  the  regiment.  Capt  A,  on  reaching  X,  receives 
a  report  that  at  least  a  battalion  of  the  enemy,  head  at  D,  is  advancing  rapidly  on  C 

What  does  Capt  A  do? 

He  profTq>tly  takes  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  ridge  at  C.  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check  until  the  rest  of  (he  battalion  is  across  die  stream,  when  he  will  be  reinforced. 

7.  (Fig.  4.)  The  battalion  is  escort  for  a  convoy  of  wagons.  The  bridge  at  B 
appears  to  Capt  A  unsafe.  The  enemy  is  reported  at  D,  advancing  rapidly.  The 
battalion  has  halted  at  A.  while  the  battelion  commander  has  the  bridges  at  B  and  B 
examined.    He  will  then  decide  which  one  to  use. 

What  does  Capt  A  do? 

He  takes  a  position  in  readiness  near  X.  Capt  A  must  be  prepared  to  cover  either 
the  crossing  at  B,  by  occupying  C,  or  that  at  £,  by  occupying  F,  according  to  which 
bridge  the  battalion  commander  decides  to  use,  and  the  action  of  the  enemy  now 
at  D.  Capt  A  is  not  strong  enough  to  cover  both.  He  reconnoiters  both  positions 
and  the  route  between  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  promptly  occupy  either. 

Estimate  of  the  Situation. 

The  estimate  of  the  situation  t^  the  advance  guard  commander  covers  the  usual 
items  in  their  usual  sequence.  Each  subordinate  makes  his  own  estimate  covering 
matters  germane  to  his  own  duties.  The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  more 
important  items  to  be  considered : 

I.  MvnoK.  Is  there  any  ^lecial  mission,  other  than  that  usual  for  an  advance 
guard  (to  provide  for  the  safe  and  uninterrupted  advance  of  the  main  body)  ?  If  so, 
what  special  measures  does  it  call  for?  Special  missions  might  be  reconnaissance 
of  designated  localities,  seizure  of  certain  important  points,  contact  with  adjacent 
columns,  preparation  of  stream  crossings,  etc. 

3.  Tht  memy.  What  forces  is  the  enemy  known  or  believed  to  have  in  the 
ytrinity?    What  are  their  probable  intentions  as  indicated  by  their  kxationa  or 
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recent  actions?  Exactly  where  is  each  of  these  forces  located,  and  when  were  tbey 
last  reported  ?  Could  any  of  these  forces  reach  positions  where  they  might  interfere 
with  the  march?  If  so,  what  positions?  By  what  roads  would  they  probably  nxrre. 
and  when  could  they  reach  the  critical  positions?  This  estimate  involves  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reasonably  probable  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  a  careful 
calculation  of  times  and  distances,  nature  of  routes,  etc.  Put  yoursdf  in  the  enemy's 
place.    What  does  he  probably  know,  and  what  would  you  do  if  in  his  situation? 

3.  The  friendly  forces.  What  troops  have  been  placed  at  your  disposal  ?  Are 
they  adequate  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  you  ?  If  not  in  what  respects  de&deot? 
What  other  friendly  troops  are  in  the  vicinity?  Where  are  they  located?  What  are 
they  ordered  to  do  ?  Do  they  afford  you  any  protection  ?  Specifically,  do  they  i»o- 
tect  you  against  any  contingency  that  you  specially  fear  ? 

4.  The  terrain,  a.  Roads.  Usually  the  route  of  march  will  have  been  prescribed 
end  no  choice  will  be  open.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  route,  alignment 
grades,  nature  of  surface?  What  critical  points  does  it  exhibit,  bridges,  defiles, 
road  junctions?  What  roads  lead  into  it,  and  from  where?  Is  a  hostile  approafh 
to  be  apprehended  on  any  of  these  side  routes  ?  Are  there  any  parallel  roads  which 
might  be  used  for  patrols  ?    How  and  where  can  they  be  reached  ? 

b.  Features  affecting  reconnaissance.  These  include  of  course  the  roads,  also 
hills,  valleys,  ridges,  woods,  defiles,  crops,  fences,  railroads,  towns.  What  measures 
of  reconnaissance  do  these  features  call  for? 

c.  Features  relating  to  attack  or  defense.  Every  natural  and  artificial  feature  has 
some  bearing  on  this.  What  localities  would  be  specially  favorable  to  the  enemy  in 
case  he  attacks?  How  can  they  be  reconnoitered  m  time  to  afford  security?  What 
localities  along  the  route  are  favorable  for  defense  or  delaying  actions  in  case  a 
superior  force  is  encountered  ? 

5.  Other  conditions,  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  weather,  how  does  it  affect 
the  condition  of  the  route,  or  the  difficulties  of  the  march  ?  The  season,  what  is  the 
state  of  the  crops,  arc  the  trees  in  leaf,  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water  frozen, 
ground  too  hard  to  intrench,  time  of  daylight  and  darkness?  The  inhabitants,  are 
they  hostile  or  friendly,  have  they  been  very  active,  will  they  give  information  to 
you  or  to  the  enemy  ? 


6.  Cemrses  open.  How  will  you  subdivide  your  command?  How  will  you  use 
your  cavalry  and  other  special  troops  ?  How  will  you  conduct  your  reconnaissance  ? 
What  should  be  the  distances  between  elements  ?  How  will  you  dispose  your  trains  ? 
Where  will  you  place  your  initial  point  if  not  designated  by  your  superior?  How 
will  you  fonn  up  your  command  for  the  start  ?  When  will  you  have  reveille  and 
breakfast?  Is  a  warning  order  necessary?  When,  where  and  to  whom  will  you 
issue  your  orders?  What  special  instructions  will  you  give  to  subordinates?  Where 
will  you  (yourself)  march? 

7.  Decision.  Your  selection  of  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Test  your  decision. 
Does  it  dispose  the  elements  at  your  command  so  as  best  to  carry  out  your  mission? 
Have  you  accounted  for  everybody,  given  each  his  task?  Does  your  decision  pro- 
vide for  reconnaissance  and  resistance? 

8.  Plan.  The  details  necessary  to  carry  out  your  decision.  Make  certain  there 
are  no  mistakes,  inconsistencies,  discrepancies  or  omissions. 

ADVANCE  GUARD  ORDERS. 

The  advance  guard  order  is  based  upon  the  march  order  of  the  supreme  com- 
mander. It  may  be  issued  the  night  preceding  the  march,  preferably  not  later  tlun 
10  PM,  or  in  the  morning.  In  the  latter  case  a  warning  order  (see  Marches)  is 
desirable.  The  warning  order  for  a  small  command  may  be  limited  to  designating 
/Ac  hoar  at  which  the  organizations  wiU  be  tead^  to  match. 
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Ad  advance  guard  order  follows  the  standard  5-paragraph  form.  Except  for 
very  snail  connnands  it  usually  includes  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  troops — 
KC  the  form  f oQowing. 

The  order  of  the  advance  guard  commander  divides  the  advance  guard  into  two 
main  parties  only ;  either  advance  party  and  support  or  support  and  reserve.  The 
order  of  the  support  commander  divides  the  support  into  the  advance  party  and 
sopport  proper,  and  the  advance  party  commander  designates  the  troops  for 
the  infantry  point  and  the  advance  party  proper. 

In  small  commands  the  orders  are  issued  verbally,  but  in  any  case  should  follow 
the  prescribed  form. 

EXAMPLES  OP  ADVANCE  GUARD  ORDERS. 
A  number  of  examples  of  orders  and  forms  for  orders  follow : 

Fomi  of  Field  Order  for  a  Small  Advance  Guard. 

Title  (Organisation) 
FieldOidcbs  \  PUce 

No  —        J  Date  and  hour 

Maps: 

Troops'  1.  Information  of  the  enemy  and  of  supporting 

(o)  Advance  cavalry :  troops. 

Commander  2.  General  plan  of  commander — generally  a  state- 

Troops  ment  that  it  forms  the  advance  guard  for 

(fc)  Support:  the  larger  designated  command,  destina- 

Commander  tion  or  direction  of  march. 

Troops  3.  (a)   Instructions    for   advance  cavalry — place 

(f )  Reserve — in  order  of  march :  and  time  of  departure,  roads  or  country 

to  be  covered,  special  missions. 
(b)  Instntctions  for  support — initial  point  and  time  of  departure,  route,  recon- 
naissance, special  missions, 
(f )  Instructions  for  reserve— distance  at  which  it  is  to  follow  support,*  recon- 
naissance. 
(jr)  General  instruction  relating  to  whole  command.    Times  of  halts. 

4.  Instructions  for  trains — generally  to  join  train  of  column  if  not  covered  in 

administrative  orders.    Other  administrative  details. 

5.  (a)  Axis  of  signal  communications  of  higher  units  if  prescribed. 
(b)   Place  of  commander  or  where  messages  arc  to  be  sent. 

Distribution :  Signature. 

March  Order  of  ■  Detachment. 

Detachment,  ist  Division, 
Field  OtoEU  1  Taneytown.  Pa.. 

No  4         J  1  June  31, 8:00  AM. 

Maps : 

I.  A  Red  force  of  all  arms  left  GREF.NCASTLE  to-day  and  is  reported  lo  have 
arrived  at  WAYNESBORO  at  5:00  PM. 

The  remainder  of  our  division  moves  to-morrow  by  truck  to  EMMITSBURG: 
the  advance  elements  wilt  begin  to  arrive  there  at  i :  00  PM. 


fla  the  (in  o 


nmtt  command!  thii  cotumn  out  be  omitted,  the  diitributkm  being  covered  i 
'11  of  paracraph  3- 
the  retervc  follow*  the  ntpport  or  the  support  precedes  the  rctervc  will  d 


■nbparacraphi  of  paracraph  3. 
■Whether    ' 


2.  This  detachment  marches  to-morrow  to  ZORA  to  check  the  Red  advtncc 

Troops 
(a)  Independent  cavalry : 

Major  C 

ist  Sq  1st  Cav  (less  i  Plat) 
(&)  Advance  guard : 

Colonel  A 

1st  Inf  (less  I  Bn) 

I  Plat  Tr  A  ist  Cav 

Btry  A  ist  Bn  ist  FA 
(c)  Main  body — in  order  of  march : 

Brig  Hq  Co 

3rd  Bn  1st  Inf 

1st  Bn  1st  FA  (less  C  Tn  &  Btry  A) 

2nd  Inf 

C  Tn  1st  Bn  ist  FA  (less  C  Tn  Btry  A) 

1st  Amb  Co 

3.  (o)  The  independent  cavalry  will  move  out  at  3 :  35  AM,  via  BRIDGE- 
PORT-EMM ITSBURG  road  and  will  delay  the  Red  advance  west  of  ZORA 
A  strong  patrol  will  be  sent  via  FRIENDS  CREEK. 

(6)  The  advance  guard  will  clear  road  junction  491  at  5 :  30  AM,  and  will  maidi 
via  the  BRIDGEPC5RT-EMM  ITSBURG  road.  Reconnaissance  wiH  include  the 
L0NGVILLE-HARNE;Y-444-485-542-488-EMMITSBURG  road.  Contact  will 
be  maintained  with  the  independent  cavalry. 

(c)  The  main  body  will  follow  at  1000  yards. 

(jr)  The  outpost  cavalry  will  join  the  independent  cavalry  at  BRIDGEPORT  at 
3 :  45  AM.  Remainder  of  troops  on  outpost  will  stand  relieved  when  the  support  of 
the  advance  guard  passes  knoll  507. 

4.  The  field  train  will  remain  at  TANEYTOWN  and  await  further  orders. 
The  combat  train  of  the  advance  guard  (less  ammunition  section)  will  join  the 

combat  trains  of  the  main  body. 

5.  I  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  reserve  after  7: 30  AM. 

B.  Brig  Cm. 
Distribution : 
Report  of  dispositions  to  Div  Comdr  by  telegraph. 

Order  for  a  Battalion  as  Advance  Guard  (Verbal). 

"  A  hostile  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  strength  unknown,  passed  through 
DILLSBURG  marching  south  at  4:00  PM,  yesterday.  The  ist  Brirade.  2nd 
Division,  marches  from  KNOXLYN  this  morning  to  protect  the  COI^WAGO 
crossings  west  of  TABLE  ROCK,  The  remainder  of  our  division  will  reach 
GETTYSBURG  to-day.  Our  brigade  advances  north  in  two  columns  to  protect 
the  CONEWAGO  crossings  from  PLAINVIEW  to  TABLE  ROCK,  both  in- 
clusive. The  eastern  column  marches  via  the  HARRISBURG  road  on  PLAIN- 
VIEW  at  5 :  10  AM. 

"  This  tettalion  marches  via  the  eastern  branch  of  the  CARLISLE  road  on 
TABLE  ROCK. 

"  Company  A  and  the  10  troopers,  Troop  A,  will  constitute  the  advance  gnard- 
A  mounted  patrol  marching  via  the  511-504-J.  WEAVER  road  will  maintain  con- 
nection between  the  eastern  column  and  our  column.  Contact  with  the  right  of  the 
Ist  Brigade,  2nd  Division,  will  also  be  maintained. 

"  Headquarters  Company,  B,  C  and  D  Companies,  Howitzer  Platoon,  Cooibat 
Train,  and  platoon  ist  Ambulance  Company,  in  the  order  named,  will  folknr  at 
600  yards. 

"Halts  wiO  be  made  for  10  minutes  each  \w)«t  ,  comTOewint  on  ftt  bour. 
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**  The  field  train  will  usonUe  with  the  r^^menta]  field  train  in  camp  and  await 
f  ttrther  instnictiofu. 
**  I  win  march  between  the  advance  guard  and  the  main  body. 
"  The  battalion  will  form  at  4 :  30  AM." 

Order  for  a  Battalion  as  Advance  Quard  (Verbal). 

"  An  enony  infantry  bri^de  is  reported  to  be  preparing  a  defensive  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  BRUSHTOWN.  Enemy  detachments  are  rnwrted  along  the 
heighu  6C7-588  (1500  yards  west  of  LITTLE  CONEWAGO).  Our  outpost 
cavalry  reports  having  encountered  numerous  enemy  mounted  patrols  on  our  front 
and  that  these  patrols  were  very  aggressive. 

"Our  division  marches  to-morrow  to  capture  MIDWAY,  The  ut  brigade 
man:hes  on  the  WHITEHALL  SH-SCHILD-road  junction  566-WASHING- 
TON  MEETING  HOUSE-EMLETT  road;  the  2nd  Brigade  reinforx:ed  by  one 
battalion  of  field  artillery,  one  troop  of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  engineers. 
marches  on  the  BONNEAUVILLE-SQUARE  CORNER-BRUSHTOWN  road. 
One  troop  of  cavalry  (less  detachment)  will  constitute  the  left  flank  guard  of  the 
brigade. 

**  This  battalion,  reinforced  by  one  howitzer  platoon,  an  engineer  platoon  and  10 
cavalrymen,  constitutes  the  advance  guard  of  tne  brigade  and,  with  full  distances, 
will  clear  road  junction  61^  at  7:30  AM.    The  main  body  will  follow  at  izoo  yards. 

**  Company  E,  one  section  of  machine  guns,  and  one  platoon  of  engineers,  will 
constitute  the  support,  under  the  command  of  Captain  E,  and  will  precede  the 
reserve,  the  remamdcr  of  the  battalion,  by  600  yards.  With  the  advance  party 
march  ooe  squad  from  the  intelligence  section. 

"The  reserve,  in  order  of  march,  10  cavalrymen,  Bn  Hq,  Headquarters  Co 
(less  detachment).  Cos  F,  G,  and  H  (less  one  section)  will  assemble  in  ctdumn  of 
sqaads  facing  cast  head  of  column  at  house  450  yar<b  west  of  road  junction  616 
at  7: 15  AM. 

"Equipment:  Full  field  less  packs.  Lieutenant  X  (Bn  Headquarters)  will 
arrange  to  take  care  of  (he  packs.  Have  them  ready  for  his  disposition  at 
6:30  AM. 

A  cooked  meal  vrill  be  carried  by  each  man. 

"  Ammunition  wagons  will  follow  the  reserve  without  distance.  The  remainder 
of  the  combat  train  will  assemble  at  7:00  AM  tn  the  field  betvreen  BONNEAU- 
VILLE  and  the  CEMETERY,  clear  of  the  road,  and  await  orders  from  R  4. 

"  Messages  to  me  at  the  head  of  the  reserve." 

Order  for  a  Company  as  Advance  Guard  (Verbal). 

"  Reliable  information  indicates  that  a  battalion  of  Red  militia  has  occupied 
NEW  OXFORD  and  is  preparing  the  town  for  defense. 

"  Our  battalion  marches  this  morning  to  seize  NEW  OXFORD  and  the  supplies 
assembled  there. 

"  This  company  forms  the  advance  guard  and  will  precede  the  main  body  by 
500  yards. 

"The  1st  Platoon  will  form  the  advance  party  and  will  precede  the  support  by 
250  2*rds. 

"  The  2nd  and  3rd  Platoons,  under  command  of  Lt  A,  will  form  the  support. 

"  The  company  will  assemble  with  its  head  at  cross-road  607  at  5 :  20  AM,  and 
the  Uil  of  the  support  will  clear  that  point  at  5 :  30. 

"  Bn  3  with  a  detachment  of  the  headquarters  company  will  march  with  the 
advance  guard  in  such  position  in  the  column  as  directed  by  Bn  2. 

"  First  halt  6: 15  to  6:30  AM,  thereafter  from  20  minutes  to  30  minutes  after 
cad)  hour. 

"Each  platoon  will  draw  at  5:00  AM,  180  rounds  of  ammunition  and  one 
cooked  meal  per  man  at  the  kitchen. 
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*'  Packs  will  be  stacked  by  platoon  at  the  kitchen. 

"  The  ammunition  wagon  and  water  cart  will  follow  the  company  withmtt  dis- 
tance. The  remainder  of  the  train  will  form  in  coltmin  on  the  right  of  the  nad. 
head  at ,  and  will  join  the  battalion  trains  as  they  pass. 

"  Messages  to  the  head  of  the  support." 

Order  for  a  Company  as  Advance  Party  (Verbal). 

"  Enemy  is  reported  mobilizing  a  local  infantry  battalion  at  LITTLE5TOWN 
and  to  have  one  battalion  of  regular  infantry  there  guarding  the  town  and  nUmad. 
Further  reports  indicate  that  he  is  mobilizing  a  local  infantry  brigade  at  NEW 
OXFORD  (nine  miles  north  of  LITTLESTOWN)  and  intends  to  send  this  force 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  LITTLESTOWN. 

"  Our  mounted  patrols  report  having  encountered  numerous  aggressive  eneorr 
mounted  patrols  alon^  the  general  line  SILVER  RUN-GREEN  ^AIXEY  SH. 
These  patrols  were  driven  off  and  withdrew  to  the  north. 

"  Our  brigade,  reinforced  by  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  17  cavalTymeii, 
and  a  motorized  ambulance  company,  marches  at  7 :  30  AM  to-morrow  to  capture 
and  hold  LITTLESTOWN. 

"  Our  battalion,  reinforced  by  one  howitzer  platoon,  one  pioneer  platoon,  and 
17  cavalrymen,  constitutes  the  advance  guard  of  the  brigade. 

"  This  company,  reinforced  by  10  cavalrymen,  will  constitute  the  advance  party 
under  my  command  and  will  precede  the  support  at  440  yards  marching  via  MAY- 
BERRY-road  junction  714-ARTERS  MILL-PLEASANT  GROVE  SH.  With 
the  advance  party  will  march  one  squad  from  the  intelligence  platoon. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  battalion  constitiites  the  support. 

"  Sei^[cant  C  (commanding  cavalry  detachment),  detail  four  of  your  men  as  the 
mounted  point  to  precede  the  dismounted  point  at  J  mile.  Divide  tiie  remainder  of 
your  men  into  patrols  of  three  men  each  and  have  them  ride  just  ahead  of  tbe 
advance  party.    I  will  direct  their  use  as  patrols. 

"  Lieutenant  X  (commanding  ist  Platoon)  will  detail  two  squads  to  act  as  dis- 
mounted point,  preceding  tbe  advance  party  at  200  yards. 

"  Lieutenant  Y  (commanding  the  3rd  Platoon)  will  detail  one  man  to  watch  for 
signals  from  the  rear. 

"  First  halt  to  be  at  8: 15  AM,  Thereafter  20  minutes  after  the  hour.  March  to 
be  resumed  on  the  half  hour  after  all  halts. 

"  This  company  will  assemble  in  column  of  squads,  order  of  march,  1st,  zod 
and  3rd  Platoons,  head  of  column  at  BEAVER  CREEK  at  7 :  10  AM. 

"  Full  field  equipment,  less  packs,  will  be  carried.     An  officer  from  ha  head- 

§uarters  will  take  charge  of  the  packs.     Have  them  ready  for  his  disposal  at 
:  30  AM  at  company  kitchens. 

"  Our  ammunition  wagon  will  be  at  the  tail  of  the  support. 
"  Messages  to  me  at  the  head  of  the  advance  party." 

Notes. 

A  number  of  practical  exercises  illustrating  the  tactics  of  advance  guards  win  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  text.  These  are.  of  course,  merely  illustrative  of  the  nature 
of  such  problems.  They  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  study, 
but  additional  demonstrations  and  problems  illustrating  the  principles  and  methods 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  lessons  should  be  prepared  by  the  instructor.  The  prin- 
ciples to  be  illustrated  may  be  selected  from  the  text,  and  situations  created  iot  tbe 
purpose  of  emphasizing  such  principles. 

A  contact  between  the  advance  guards  of  opposing  forces  marching  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  route  makes  an  interesting  situation  for  a  one-  or  two-sided 
map  maneuver  or  war  game. 

In  held  maneuvers  involving  advance  guard  problems  it  is  generally  advisdde  to 
limit  the  troops  actually  employed  to  the  point  an4  a4vai:«*  vm*3  .  TV*  vl6aii  ot 
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higer  tubdinsiotu  (support  and  reserve)  usually  develops  too  slowly  with  too 

great  waste  of  titne,  and  these  subdivisions  should  generally  be  either  imaginary  or 

merelv  outlined. 
FoQowing  are  a  few  suggestions  for  additional  simple  exercises: 
I.  Assuming  a  certain  organization,  state  the  composition  and  strength  of  the 

advance  guard  for  various  given  tactical  situations,  with  reasons  for  same. 

3.  Aswmii^  a  certain  detail  of  troc^  as  an  advance  guard,  prepare  a  sketch  or 

diagram  showing  the  various  sub-divisions  in  column  or  route,  with  composition  of 

eacs  and  distances  between  fractions.     Calculate  the  road  space  occupied  by  the 

entire  advaiKe  guard. 

3.  Assuming  a  certain  organization  with  a  given  advance  guard,  state  briefly  the 
dension  of  the  advance  guard  commander  in  various  tactical  situations,  as  to  attack, 
to  seize  a  defensive  position,  etc.,  with  reasons  for  such  decisions. 

4.  Assuming  a  certain  advance  guard,  select  a  route  on  the  map  and  list  the 
patrols  to  be  sent  out  during  the  march,  with  strength  and  composition  of  and  orders 
to  each  such  patrol. 

5.  Give  the  orders  and  actions  of  the  commander  of  an  assumed  advance  guard 
and  of  each  of  the  fractions  thereof,  from  a  given  initial  point,  and  with  given  orders 
from  higher  command,  in  starting  a  march. 

6.  Show  the  march  outposts  which  should  be  placed  by  a  certain  advance  guard 
during  a  halt  at  a  certain  locality  on  the  map. 

THIRTIETH  LESSON. 

REAR  GUARDS. 
Introductory  Remarks. 

A  rear  guard  is  a  covering  detachment  which  marches  at  the  tail  of  a  column 
executing  a  retreat  or  retrograde  movement,  between  the  column  and  the  enemy, 
to^pevent  him  from  interfering  with  the  movement. 

The  best  conception  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  a  rear  guard  is  obtained  by 
imagining  an  advance  guard  which  has  executed  "  to  the  rear,  march."  The  advance 
cavalry  becomes  the  rear  cavalry,  the  point  becomes  the  rear  point,  the  advance 
party  becomes  the  rear  party.  The  larger  bodies,  support  and  reserve,  have  the 
same  designation  as  in  an  advance  guard. 

A  rear  guard  is  characteristic  of  a  retreat,  and  its  function  is  to  cover  the  retreat 
aixl  prevent  the  enemy  from  attacking  the  main  body  or  delaying  its  march.  If  the 
enemy  pursues  vigorously  the  rear  guard  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  a  series  of 
delajnng  actions,  at  suitable  localities.  It  retires  from  each  delaying  position  to 
anoAier  in  rear  (in  the  direction  of  march)  in  time  to  avoid  becommg  seriously 
engaged,  and  thus  perhaps  suffering  heavy  losses  or  complete  rout  itself,  or  com- 
promising the  retreat  of  the  main  body  if  the  latter  is  compelled  to  reinforce  the 
rear  guard. 

If  the  main  body  is  delayed  from  any  cause,  the  rear  guard  must  hold  the  enemy 
in  check  at  a  safe  distance  until  the  march  can  be  resumed.  In  such  a  situation,  it 
will  fight  to  a  decision,  sacrificing  itself  if  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  main  body. 

A  rear  guard  thus  resembles  an  advance  guard  in  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
fractions  or  parties  progressively  increasing  in  size  from  the  enemy  towards  the 
main  body,  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  each  of  these  parties  to  reinforce  or  cover 
the  retirement  of  the  one  next  towards  the  enemy  if  necessary.  Like  an  advaiKe 
guard  a  rear  guard  marches  by  the  same  route  as  the  main  body. 

A  rear  guard  differs  from  an  advance  guard  in  that  it  marches  away  from  instead 
of  towards  the  enemy,  and  that  it  is  purely  a  defensive  organization,  and  does  not 
attack  except  in  the  rather  unusual  case  when  a  counter  attack  is  necessary  as  a 
measure  of  defense.  The  rear  guard  docs  not  seek  to  defeat  the  enemy,  but  only 
to  deby  him  sufficiently  to  prevent  his  interference  with  the  march  of  the  main  body. 
It  aidcaTors  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  a  decisive  cnQkecmenl. 
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There  is  no  situation  of  warfare  catling  for  greater  energy,  skill  aod  jintonrnt 
than  the  conduct  of  a  rear  guard  in  the  face  of  an  active  pursuit.  According^,  the 
commander  of  a  rear  guard  should  be  an  officer  of  energy  and  resource,  and  be 
should  be  allowed  great  latitude  or  independence  of  action.  The  best  and  frediest 
available  troops  should  be  assigned  to  the  rear  guard. 

A  rear  guard  is  usually  unnecessary  in  a  forward  movement  except  in  the  unnsml 
case  where  there  is  danger  of  attack  from  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  In  a  formrd 
movement  the  rear  organization  in  column  will  detail  an  officer  and  a  few  men  to 
march  in  rear,  prevent  straggling,  etc.    Such  a  detachment  is  not  a  rear  guard. 

Duties  of  the  Rear  Guard. 
The  duty  of  the  rear  guard  is  to  insure  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  main  body. 
This  will  include : 

1.  Observing  or  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy,  in  case  of  pursuit. 

2.  Interposing  obstacles  to  the  hostile  advance  by  destroying  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

3.  Selecting,  and  occupying  when  necessary,  suitable  positions  for  ddiqriDg 
actions  to  check  the  enemy's  advance. 

4.  Conduct  of  delaying  actions  and  withdrawal  to  check  pursuit  without  beccm- 
ing  involved  in  a  decisive  engagement. 

5.  Maintaining  a  r^;ulated  march  with  proper  distances  when  there  is  00  inter- 
ference by  the  enemy. 

6.  Placing  march  outposts  during  halts  (as  by  advance  guard). 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  rear  guard  to  prevent  stragghng  from  the  main  bodj. 
There  should  be  a  detachment  at  the  tail  of  the  main  column  for  this  purpose. 

STRENGTH. 

The  strength  of  a  rear  guard  will  be  approximately  that  of  an  advance  guard  in 
a  similar  situation  as  regards  the  proximity  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  that  is  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-third  of  the  total  strength  of  the  force. 

If  there  be  no  pursuit  or  no  enemy  in  the  vicinity  the  rear  guard  may  be  smaO. 
If  the  enemy  is  pursuing  vigorously  and  the  main  body  is  disorganized  as  a  resoh 
of  defeat,  all  available  troops  still  in  hand  should  be  utilized  to  check  the  pursuit 
In  this  case  the  only  limit  to  the  strength  of  the  rear  guard  is  the  number  of  troaps 
immediately  available. 

The  considerations  governing  the  strength  of  a  rear  guard  are  similar  to  dmse  in 
the  case  of  an  advance  guard,  with  one  important  exception.  The  main  body  is 
moving  away  from  the  rear  guard  instead  of  towards  it.  Accordingly,  the  f 
guard  ordinarily  cannot  count  on  reinforcements  and  should  be  made  strong  t 
in  the  beginning  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

If  the  rear  guard  be  too  weak  it  cannot  accomplish  its  mission  of  holdi 
enemy  in  check.    On  the  other  hand  if  it  be  too  strong,  there  is  danger  that  all 
proportion  of  the  entire  force  may  become  involved  in  a  decisive  engagement  wiUi 
the  enemy. 

If  the  retreat  is  apt  to  be  delayed  by  obstacles  on  the  route,  by  the  activity  of  tbe 
hostile  cavalry,  or  Dy  any  other  cause,  there  will  be  more  occasion  for  delaying 
action,  and  the  rear  guard  should  be  stronger  than  where  the  march  is  not  apt  to  be 
delayed. 

COMPOSITION. 

Infantry  and  cavalry.  Infantry,  being  the  predominant  arm,  will  usually  form  tfte 
bulk  of  a  rear  guard. 

However,  in  a  deUying  action,  infantry  suffers  from  the  disadvantages  that  it 
must  come  into  rather  close  contact  with  the  enemy,  that  it  is  rather  eaSbf  drawn 
into  a  decisive  engagement  and,  because  of  its  low  mobility,  as  compared  wid) 
cavalry,  is  often  difficult  to  disengage. 
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Craby,  because  of  hit  high  mobility  and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  withdrawn,  is  the  arm  par  txceUenct  for  delaying  actions,  such  as  those  of  a  rear 
guard  checking  a  pursuit 

Machimt  gutu  and  artiUtry.  Machine  guns  and  artillery,  because  of  their  long 
range,  are  also  especially  useful  in  delaying  actions.  They  can  force  the  hostile 
infancy  to  deploy  at  a  considerable  distance,  thereby  delaying  its  advance,  and  can 
be  witMiawn  before  it  is  close  enough  to  compromise  their  retreat. 

Accordingly,  the  proportions  of  these  arms  assigned  to  the  rear  guard  may  well 
be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard.  If  there  be  a  sumcient  force  of 
cavalry  available  a  rear  guard  may  con.sist  entirely  of  this  ann,  or  may  include  also 
motorized  artillery  and  machine  guns.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  withdraw  all 
of  the  infantry  from  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  functions  of  cavalry  in  retreat 
and  ddaying  action  are  discussed  under  Cavalry. 

Machine  guns  often  furnish  the  principal  element  of  resistance  of  an  infantry 
rear  guard,  and  should  be  included  in  any  rear  guard  of  a  strength  greater  than  an 
infantry  platoon.  A  battalion  acting  as  a  rear  guard  might  have  attached,  in  addi- 
tion v>  its  own  machine  guns,  a  company  from  another  battalion  of  the  r^ment. 

The  machine  guns  should  be  consolidated,  and  should  make  the  maximum  use 
of  long  range  fire.  They  retire  in  echelon ;  that  is,  to  say,  half  of  the  machine  guns, 
for  example,  would  retire  to  a  rear  position,  the  advanced  half  continuing  to  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  rear  echelon  is  in  position  and  opens  fire,  the  advatKed  guns  retire 
under  cover  of  this  fire. 

ArtiDery  is  very  useful  in  forcing  deployment  at  long  range,  and  thus  causing 
delay.  But  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  attach  it  to  a  small  rear  guard  for  this  purpose. 
Because  of  its  great  range  the  artillery  in  this  case  would  be  able  to  perform  its 
functions  if  held  near  the  tail  of  the  main  column.  A  large  rear  guard,  opposing  a 
vigorous  pursuit,  should  have  attached  to  it  all  available  artillery  of  the  division. 
The  artillery  should,  of  course,  be  held  well  back  with  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard 
or  bdiind  it — on  the  side  farthest  from  the  enemy.  Like  the  machine  guns  the 
artillery  empkiys  fire  at  the  greatest  practicable  ranges  and  retires  in  echelon.  If 
a  protractea  engagement  is  probable  the  combat  trains  of  the  artillery  should  be 
with  it,  or  near  at  hand,  as  at  the  tail  of  the  main  body. 

Even  when  the  rear  guard  consists  largely  of  infantry  it  should  not  be  committed 
to  action  when  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  necessary  delay  to  the  enemy  by  the  use  of 
the  cavalry  and  long  range  fire  of  machine  guns  and  artillery. 

iifedieal  troops.  Because  of  the  retrograde  movcmeni,  and  consctjucnt  need  for 
prompt  removal  of  the  wounded,  an  ambulance  company  from  the  divisional  medical 
regiment  should  be  attached  to  a  brigade  acting  as  rear  guard.  A  number  of 
ambulances  would  be  attached  to  a  smaller  unit. 

Engituers.  The  engineers  in  retreat  perform  the  dual  role  of  removing  obstacles 
ft  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  and  interposing  obstacles  to  the  hostile  advance. 
They  accompany  (may  be  attached)  both  to  the  leading  troops  and  to  the  rear  guard. 
The  engineers  with  the  leading  troops  reconnoiter  obstacles  to  the  retreat,  and 
initiate  repairs  to  roads  and  bridges.  They  also  place  charges  of  explosive  for  the 
demolition  of  roads,  bridges,  villages,  etc.  The  demolitions  are  then  executed  by  the 
engineers  with  the  rear  guard,  care  beii^  taken  not  to  cut  ofl  the  retreat  of  any 
portion  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  bulk  of  the  engineer  troops  present  are  usually  with  the  main  body  and  near 
the  tail  of  the  column. 

Bridge  trains,  if  present,  precede  the  retreat  in  order  to  promptly  place  any 
bridges  required.  These  remain  in  position  until  the  bulk  of  the  rear  guard  has 
crossed,  the  last  covering  troops  being  ferried  over  the  stream. 

Engineers  may  also  be  cmplo)-ed  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  defeiuivt 
positions  for  the  delaying  actions  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  destruction  of  bridges  is  a  most  efficacious  means  of  ddaying  the  enemy,  and 
the  high  ground  overlookit^  an  unfordaUe  stream  is  the  ideal  ^ouiuxv  (<k  «.4(i^-<v««t 
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action.  Denwlidon  of  towns  on  the  route  of  march  (or  burning  when  frame 
buildings  predominate)  will  usually  serve  to  delay  the  enemy. 

Trains.  Trains  are  an  incumbrance  to  a  rear  guard,  and  their  number  should  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  In  the  case  of  a  smalt  rear  guard  the  field  trains  and  ratioo 
sections  of  the  combat  trains  may  march  with  the  main  body.  In  a  Urge  rear  gaui 
the  combat  trains,  which  will  be  required  on  halting  for  Uie  night,  should  be  widi 
the  rear  guard,  marching  ahead  of  the  reserve,  or  else  at  the  tail  of  the  main  cohmm, 
where  they  can  readily  join  their  organizations  on  halting. 

The  ammunition  wagons  of  the  infantry  and  the  combat  trains  of  the  artilleiy 
accompany  them  when  with  the  rear  guard. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  rear  guard  of  any  strength  would  usually  be  about  the  same 
as  those  of  an  advance  guard  of  equal  size.  That  is  to  say,  a  platoon  would  put  out 
a  rear  point  of  one  squad ;  a  company,  a  rear  party  of  one  platoon ;  a  battalion,  a 
support  of  one  company,  etc. 

Cavalry. 

In  an  advance  the  duties  of  the  cavalry  are  summarized  in  two  words:  Screening 
and  reconnaissance.  These  duties  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cavalry  perfonm 
them,  have  been  briefly  discussed  under  Advance  Guards.  In  the  perfonnance  of 
these  duties  the  cavalry  must  be  allowed  great  independence  of  action.  Its  mobilitf 
and  power  of  gaining  and  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy  and  of  protectiiig 
other  troops  from  observation  and  annoyance,  will  be  greauy  restricted  if  the 
cavalry  is  tied  to  a  body  of  foot  troops,  such  as  an  advance  guard.  Accordingly,  in 
an  advance  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  is  usually  "  independent " — that  is,  of  aS  taw 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  division  or  higher  unit  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Cavalry  cannot,  except  in  rare  cases,  attack  infantry  while  mounted.  To  attack 
infantry  it  must  dismount  and  adopt  infantry  tactics.  Not  having  the  numbers  nor 
the  armament  of  the  infantry,  and  being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  its  horses, 
cavalry  is  inferior  to  infantry  in  dismounted  attack  or  in  a  decisive  defensive  action. 
Cavalry  should  fight  the  hostile  cavalry,  but  not  the  hostile  infantry. 

But  in  a  delaying  action,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  a  rear  guard  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry  by  reason  of  its  mobility,  is  superior  to  infantry.  It  can  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  or  directly  oppose  his  advance  either  from  a  p 
squarely  across  the  line  of  retreat  or  on  a  flank,  mount  up  and  retire  to  a 
position  with  far  greater  facility  and  less  risk  of  disaster  than  infantry. 

The  duties  of  screening  and  reconnaissance  do  not  cease  to  be  of  importance  in 
retreat.  But  the  tactical  use  of  cavalry  for  delaying  action  assumes  an  importance 
which  may  be  even  greater. 

If  the  enemy  is  at  some  distance  and  not  vigorously  pursuing,  the  cavalry  should 
perform  its  usual  functions,  the  bulk  of  it  being  independent  of  the  rear  guard 
commander.  Even  in  this  case  some  cavalry  may  be  assigned  to  the  rear  guard  to 
reconnaissance  as  in  an  advance  guard. 

When  the  enemy  is  pursuing  with  such  vigor  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  rear 
guard  to  fight  delaying  actions  to  protect  the  main  body,  there  is  no  question  of 
contact  nor  any  danger  of  losing  touch  with  the  enemy.  In  this  case  a  cavalry 
force  of  sufficient  strength  is  most  advantageously  employed  (or  delaying  action. 
As  delaying  action  is  the  special  function  of  the  rear  guard,  and  as  the  rear  guard 
commander  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  holding  off  the  enemy,  the  cavalry 
should  be  placed  under  his  immediate  control  for  this  purpose. 

Cavalry  is  therefore  employed  tactically  as  rear  guard  cavalry  more  frequenth' 
than  as  advance  guard  cavalry.  When  there  are  delaying  actions  to  be  fought,  and 
the  cavalry  is  strong  enough  to  be  an  effective  tactical  force,  it  should  generally  be 
attached  to  the  rear  guard,  in  order  that  the  rear  guard  commander  may  control  all 
agencies  for  the  delay  of  the  enemy. 

Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  cavalry  is  still  charged  with  the  du^  of  mun- 
taining  contact,  by  patrols,  with  all  large  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  particuUr  it  is 
its  duty  to  watch  the  flanks,  in  order  that  the  «venvv  -wViilt  vanning  the  rear  gumxi 
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to  the  gToaod  by  an  attack  in  front,  does  not  also  slip  by  on  a  parallel  route  to  the 
flank,  and  check  or  harass  the  march  of  the  main  body. 

If  the  enemy  is  pursuing  with  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  a  heavy  task  will  be 
imposed  on  the  cavalry  of  the  retreating  force.  If  the  column  be  isolated,  a  division 
marching  far  from  any  supporting  troops,  it  will  in  this  case  usually  cover  its 
fludts  or  exposed  flank  by  a  flank  guard.  But  cavalry  can  elude  any  force  of  foot 
tivops,  and  the  hostile  cavalry  may  attack  the  flank  or  even  the  head  of  the  column. 
Only  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  can  surely  prevent  such  annoyance  and  delay.  A 
question  will  then  arise  as  to  whether  the  cavalry  is  best  emplo>-ed  for  delaying 
actiofu  with  the  rear  guard,  as  a  flank  guard  or  part  of  the  flank  guard,  inde- 
pendently to  oppose  the  hostile  cavalry,  or  for  any  two  or  all  of  these  duties.  The 
circumstances  of  each  case  must  decide  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  procedure 
will  best  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  ?  " 

Unless  the  cavalry  has  a  very  great  preponderance  of  strength  over  the  enemy,  a 
division  of  its  available  force  between  two  major  duties  will  frequently  result  in 
failure  to  accomplish  either.  Hence,  as  a  rule  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  is  assigned 
oiu  important  mission  or  major  role.  A  few  troopers  may  be  assigned  to  other 
roles  oi  reconnaissance  only.  If  the  hostile  cavalry  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
hostile  infantry,  the  defender's  cavalry  may  be  assigned  as  flank  guard  on  the 
exposed  flank,  or  may  be  made  independent  (o  seek  out  and  overthrow  the  hostile 
cavalry.  If  the  hostile  cavalry  is  less  dangerous  than  the  hostile  infantry,  or  if  the 
defender's  cavalry  is  too  weak  to  successfully  cope  with  it,  but  still  strong  enough 
to  act  as  a  delaying  force,  it  should  be  attached  to  the  rear  guard.  If  only  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  is  available,  one  that  is  too  weak  to  form  an  efl'ective  delaying  force, 
it  is  then  limited  to  the  role  of  reconnaissance  alone,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
be  attached  to  the  rear  guard,  to  the  flank  guard  if  there  be  sufBcienI  cavalry,  or 
utilized  for  long  rang  patroling  by  the  supreme  commander — which  latter  will 
accomrrfish  little  if  the  enemy  has  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  in  the  theater  of 
operations. 

The  conduct  of  a  delaying  action  by  a  cavalry  force  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
lesson. 

Posts  of  Commandera. 

The  commander  of  a  force  in  retreat  has  two  important  duties  to  perform: 
1st,  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  march  of  the  main  body;  and  2nd,  to  provide 
for  delaying  the  enemy.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  each  of  these  is  usually 
ddegated  to  a  competent  subordinate.  There  should  be  an  ofhcer  at  the  head 
of  the  main  column  to  keep  it  moving.  The  rear  guard  commander  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  delay  of  the  enemy.  The  supreme  commander  should  take  position 
where  he  can  give  personal  attention  to  either  of  these  duties,  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. Such  a  position  would  UMially  be  at  or  near  the  tail  of  the  main  body. 
If  the  delay  of  the  enemy  becomes  a  critical  matter,  the  supreme  commander  may 
join  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard.  If  there  be  difliculties  at  the  head  of  the  column 
he  may  go  there  in  person  to  straighten  them  out. 

The  important  duties  of  the  rear  guard  commander  are  reconnaissance,  the  con- 
duct of  delaying  actions,  and  the  selection  of  positions.  He  goes  where  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  Ordinarily,  a  suitable  post  will  be  at  the  tail  of 
the  reserve  or  between  the  reserve  and  the  support. 

DISTANCES.    REGULATION  OP  THE  MARCH. 

The  distances  between  fractions  prescribed  in  the  ca>e  of  advance  gturds  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  the  case  of  rear  guards.  Rear  guard  distances  should  not  be 
less,  and  may  often  be  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard  of  the  same  size. 
For  example,  if  the  distance  between  the  main  body  and  the  reserve  of  the  advance 
guard  be  1000  yards,  this  distance  might  be  increased  to  1500  yards  or  more  in  the 
case  of  a  rear  guard  of  the  same  size.  Distances  in  a  rear  gturd  are  more  elastic 
and  variable  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard. 
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It  is  of  course  undesirable  that  the  rear  guard  be  too  far  separated  from  the  mun 
body  to  be  reinforced  in  case  of  emergency.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  ttifl 
more  dangerous  to  have  it  too  close,  since  if  the  rear  guard  is  forced  back  the  mun 
body  might  become  involved.  Accordingly,  rear  guard  distances  should  be  sufficiem 
to  permit  of  a  reasonable  delay  of  the  main  body  without  danger  of  the  rear  guard 
being  driven  too  close.  If  a  delay  of  the  main  body  is  probable  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  rear  guard  should  be  increased,  and  might  in  such  a  situation  be  twice 
the  distance  appropriate  for  an  advance  guard,  but  there  should  seldom  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  distances  between  the  fractions  of  the  rear  guard  itself.  Whit 
is  of  more  value  than  mere  distance  is  at  least  one  good  delaying  position  between 
the  rear  guard  and  the  main  body,  and  the  rear  guard  as  elsewhere  noted,  often 
moves  by  bounds  from  one  such  position  to  another.  In  this  case  a  prescribed  dis- 
tance cannot  be  maintained,  but  the  minimum  necessary  for  reasonable  sccuritr 
should  not  be  reduced.  Accordingly,  rear  guard  distances  will  be  affected  by  ttK 
terrain  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  to  a  greater  d^ree  than  advance  gnanl 
distances. 

The  halts  of  the  rear  guard  will  seldom  be  executed  at  exactly  the  same  instants 
as  those  of  the  main  body.  Knowing  the  times  at  which  the  regular  halts  take  pbce 
the  rear  guard  should  halt  in  a  position  favorable  for  defense,  whether  this  retpiiTCS 
halting  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  the  main  body.  For  example :  The  rear 
guard  should  halt  with  its  larger  elements  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  ridge,  ratber 
than  exposed  on  the  slope  toward  the  enemy ;  it  should  halt  just  inside  the  edge  of  a 
wood  if  not  too  distant,  rather  than  in  open  terrain  beyond  the  wood.  Similarl;,  Ac 
fractions  of  the  rear  guard  should  halt  in  the  best  available  covered  positions  fawr- 
able  to  the  performance  of  their  various  functions  (observation  or  defense)  even  if 
this  causes  a  slight  variation  in  any  prescribed  distances  between  fractions.  This 
procedure  should  be  guided  by  common  sense.  No  fraction  should  close  up  so  that 
it  does  not  protect  the  fraction  in  rear,  nor  halt  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  nndnlr 
exposed. 

A  rear  guard  consisting  of  cavalry  alone  would  march  at  a  considerably  greater 
distance  from  the  main  body  with  greater  distances  also  between  its  fractions  tiian  a 
rear  guard  of -infantry.  In  very  close  country,  and  especially  during  a  night  mardt. 
the  distance  between  the  main  body  and  the  rear  guard  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  a  pursuit  necessitating  delaying  actions,  it  will  thus  seldom  be 
possible  to  maintain  any  fixed  distances  between  the  main  body  and  the  rear  gnard 
or  even  between  the  fractions  of  the  latter.  The  main  body  should  continue  its 
retreat  as  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  as  possible.  The  progress  of  the  rear  guard, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  It  musi 
halt  and  take  up  a  defensive  position  whenever  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  distances  evidently  cannot  be  maintained  under  such  circumstances.  When  the 
main  body  is  a  safe  distance  to  the  rear  the  rear  guard  withdraws  from  one  delaytDE 
position  to  the  next. 

If  there  be  no  pursuit  the  rear  guard  may  be  directed  to  follow  the  main  body  at 
a  certain  distance.  Otherwise  it  may  be  directed  to  follow  "  delaying  the  enemy," 
or  to  march  at  a  certain  hour.  In  the  case  of  a  large  rear  guard  in  cmitact  with  the 
enemy  the  supreme  commander  may  merely  inform  the  rear  guard  commander  oi 
the  hour  at  which  the  main  body  will  march,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  rear  guard 
entirely  to  his  judgment.  The  rear  guard  commander  decides,  in  view  of  the 
terrain  and  all  the  circumstances,  the  distance  from  the  main  body  which  afford* 
it  sufficient  security  without  unnecessary  risk  of  the  rear  guard  being  cut  off. 

When  there  is  no  interference  from  the  enemy  or  delay  from  other  causes,  the 
reserve  of  the  rear  guard  guides  on  the  main  body,  and  the  smaller  fractiona  in  nar 
guide  on  those  next  in  front  of  them. 

The  rear  guard  commander  should  keep  himself  accurately  informed  as  to  dc 
progress  of  the  main  body,  that  the  rear  guard  need  not  risk  encounter  with  Ae 
enemy  any  more  than  ts  necessary.    The  supreme  commander  should,  fram  thw!  to 
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time,  xdrise  tibe  retr  guard  commander  as  to  the  progress  of  the  march,  and  the 
D  at  the  head  oftibe  column. 


Contact.    Intercommunication.    Intelligence. 
The  performance  of  these  duties  in  a  rear  guard  differs  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  performance  of  the  same  duties  in  an  advance  guard. 

RECONNAISSANCE.    PATROLING. 

As  it  moves  away  from  the  enemy  the  palroling  of  a  rear  guard  is  simpler  than 
that  of  an  advance  guard. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  rear  guard  is  to  maintain  contact  with  the  larger  pur- 
•oing  forces  in  order  to  be  informed  at  all  times  of  their  location.  There  will 
ttsoaUy  be  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy  following  the  same 
route.  But  it  is  also  essential,  especially  when  the  rear  guard  is  delayed  by  the 
necessity  for  opposiiu;  the  enemy,  to  watch  all  parallel  routes  that  no  large  force 
may  slip  by  on  one  of  these,  pass  the  flank  of  the  rear  guard  and  reach  that  of  the 
main  body.  Accordingly,  the  reconnaissance  of  a  rear  guard  is  usually  conducted 
(HI  a  broader  front  than  that  of  an  advaiKe  guard,  and  to  accomplish  this  cavalry 
wiD  be  required. 

Whik  engaged  in  combat  the  rear  guard  should  send  patn^  far  to  its  flanks  to 
guard  against  possible  turning  or  enveloping  movements  of  the  enemy,  rendered 
likely  by  reason  of  the  delay. 

The  rear  party,  unlike  tfie  advance  parly,  sends  out  few  patrols.  Patrols  sent 
out  from  the  rear  party  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  march,  while  the  rear  guard  is 
in  motion,  would  at  once  be  left  behind,  and  would  be  unable  to  rejoin  the  column. 
Accordingly,  such  flank  patrols  are  sent  out  by  the  support,  the  reserve  or  even  the 
main  body.  If  a  patrol  from  the  support  can  reach  the  designated  position,  accom- 
plish its  mission  of  observation,  and  return  to  the  route  of  march  in  time  lo  join 
tfie  rear  party,  the  patrol  is  sent  from  the  support.  Otherwise  it  will  be  neces- 
«ry  lo  send  it  from  the  reserve  or  the  main  body. 

For  example,  referring  to  Plate  48:  fl  is  a  favorable  point  of  c^servation  on  the 
flank  of  a  line  of  a  retreat,  from  which  a  view  may  be  had  of  the  terrain  on  the  far 
side  of  the  woods  and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  (toward  the  flank).  It  is 
a  necessary  measure  of  security  to  send  a  patrol  to  observe  from  this  point. 

It  is  plain  (Fig.  i )  that  if  this  patrol  were  sent  from  the  head  of  the  rear  party 
wlien  it  had  arrived  at  A,  on  the  road  opposite  B,  the  patrol  would  hardly  reach  B 
before  the  rear  point  would  have  passed  A.  Allowing  time  for  observation  and 
return  to  the  road,  the  patrol  would  find  itself  far  behind  the  point  and  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off.  Also  any  information  it  might  obtain  would  possibly  be  rather  late 
to  be  useful.  In  brief,  the  point  B  is  too  far  from  the  route  of  march  to  be  occupied 
by  a  patrol  from  the  rear  party,  and  the  situation  indicates  quite  plainly  why  a  rear 
party  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  flank  patrcding. 

But  if  the  patrol  were  sent  from  the  head  of  the  support,  as  it  reached  A.  it  would 
have  time  to  go  to  B.  satisfy  itself  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight  or  see  any  hostile 
troops  dangerously  close  to  the  flank,  and  return  to  the  route  of  march  in  time  to 
'yam  the  rear  party  and  report  the  information  (Fig.  2).  Accordingly,  the  support 
commander,  if  he  properly  estimates  the  situation,  would  send  out  this  patrol  as  be 
readied  A  or  sooner. 

Had  the  point  B  been  farther  out  it  might  have  been  nccessar)-  to  seitd  this  patrol 
from  the  reserve,  or  e\-en  the  uil  of  the  main  body,  in  order  to  allow  it  time  to  reach 
the  point  of  observation,  make  its  reconnaissance,  and  return  to  the  road  in  time  to 
join  the  rear  party.  Were  the  enemy  discovered  by  the  patrol,  it  would  at  once 
ngnal:  "  Enemy  in  sight,"  to  the  support  (which  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
a  sigml)  and  said  a  messenger  back  on  the  run  with  more  detailed  information. 
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The  rear  party  thus  receives  constant  accessions  of  stren^  in  the  way  of  pUrob 
from  the  larger  bodies  ahead.    These  should  rejoin  their  organizations  during  faalb. 

A  rear  guard  would  seldom  put  out  flank  guards  on  parallel  routes.  If  sodi  an 
necessary  to  check  pursuit  on  a  broad  front,  they  would  be  ordered  by  the  saprone 
commander.  But  the  rear  guard  should  cover  any  adjacent  parallel  routes  by 
patrols,  preferably  mounted,  moving  on  such  routes.  Ambuscades  along  the  line  of 
march,  tfiat  is  to  say,  rifle  Are  from  commanding  ground,  ts  less  to  be  feared  thu 
where  the  movement  is  towards  the  enemy.    If  the  march  is  not  unduly  delayed  a 
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Plate  48.— Use  of  Flank  Patrol. 

pursuit  across  country  is  little  to  be  feared.  But  parallel  routes  are  avenues  by 
which  the  enemy  may  slip  past  if  the  rear  guard  has  been  delayed. 

Accordingly,  contact  with  the  enemy's  main  force  and  unremitting  watchfulness 
of  any  routes  parallel  to  the  line  of  march  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  rear  guard 
In  case  of  delay  watchfuhicss  to  the  flanks  should  be  redoubled. 

Cavalry  is  as  useful  for  reconnais^nce  in  a  rear  guard  as  in  an  advance  gaanj. 
and  any  cavalry  available,  even  if  insufficient  for  delaying  action,  should  be  attacbed 
to  the  rear  guard  for  reconnaissance. 


Conduct  of  the  Retreat. 
If  there  be  no  attack  by  the  enemy,  the  fact  of  retreat  and  the  strength  of  tfie  tor 
guard  should  be  concealed  from  him  as  long  as  possible. 
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Accordin^r,  the  outpost  (if  in  aunp),  or  the  troops  in  the  outpost  or  battle 
position,  should  not  all  (at  least)  be  withdrawn  prematurely,  as  such  withdrawal  of 
tbe  outpost  gives  notice  to  the  enemy  of  the  intention  to  retreat. 

The  comnwnder  and  troops  for  the  rear  guard  having  been  designated,  the  main 
body  starts  its  retreat  as  soon  as  possible,  sometimes  by  night. 

As  soon  as  tbe  main  body  moves  the  command  of  the  outpost  passes  to  the  rear 
guard  conrnnnder,  in  any  case  not  later  than  dawn  of  the  day  of  the  march. 

The  rear  guard  commander  selects  a  delaying  position  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  outpost,  if  necessary. 

If  the  enemy  attacks  before  the  rear  guard  is  ready  to  march,  the  first  stand  is 
usually  made  in  the  outpost  position.  This  will  have  been  carefully  selected  with  a 
view  to  defense,  and  usually  intrenched.  It  is  garrisoned  by  troops  familiar  with 
the  locality.  If  too  extended,  its  flank  or  flanks  may  be  lopped  off  by  withdrawJi^ 
one  or  more  supports  from  the  line  of  resistance. 

If  there  be  no  attack,  the  outguards  are  withdrawn  to  the  supports  of  the  out- 
post. The  rear  guard  forms  in  column  of  route,  with  its  rear  point  on  or  near  the 
line  of  outguards.  The  reserve  of  the  outpost  takes  its  assigned  place,  usually  in 
the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard.  The  supports  of  the  outpost  then  close  in  on  the 
cohimn  by  the  shortest  practicable  routes,  and  when  they  have  taken  their  positions 
the  march  of  the  rear  guard  begins.  ■ 

If  the  outpost  constitutes  the  entire  rear  guard  tbe  troops  which  have  performed 
the  most  recent  arduous  duty  on  outpost  (the  supports)  ^lould  usually  be  assigned 
to  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard,  and  the  smaller  fractions  of  the  rear  guard  ukcn 
from  the  reserve  of  the  outpost. 

The  proper  conduct  of  a  retreat  by  successive  delaying  actions  requires  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  commander  and  good  discipline  and  training  on  the  part  of  the 
troops. 

While  the  strength  of  supports  and  local  reserves  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  a 
delaying  action,  it  will  never  be  wise  to  commit  the  entire  rear  guard  to  a  single 
fXMition  unless  it  be  a  case  of  a  "  last  stand  "  when  further  retreat  is  impossible. 
A  successful  withdrawal  usually  demands  that  there  be  reserves  available  to  cover 
the  retreat.  Troops  withdrawing  from  action  usually  require  fire  support.  They 
are  always  more  or  less  scattered  and  demoralized  following  this  critical  maneuver, 
and  there  must  be  other  troops  available  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  while  those 
which  have  retreated  are  reorganized.  The  same  troops  can  seldom  retire  from  one 
position  and  promptly  and  effectively  garrison  one  closely  in  rear,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable risk  is  involved  in  such  a  maneuver. 

The  successive  delaying  positions  are  occupied  by  different  elements  of  the  rear 
Euard,  each  covering  the  withdrawal  and  reorganization  of  the  troops  from  the  one 
in  front.    A  retreat  by  delaying  action  is  thus  a  "  step  by  step  "  defensive. 

The  details  of  tbe  conduct  nf  delaying  actions  and  withdrawals  by  rear  guards  or 
other  forces  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  following  lessons. 

ORDERS. 

The  orders  for  a  rear  guard  may  vary  from  a  simple  march  order  to  an  order  for 

the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position  to  delay  the  enemy.    As  a  rule  rear  guard 

orders  should  exhibit  little  detail,  much  being  left  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  rear  guard 


Orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  rear  guard,  whether  from  the  supreme  commander 
or  the  rear  guard  commander  himself,  arc  given  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  arise. 
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For  example,  if  the  march  of  the  main  body  is  delayed  the  orders  of  tfw  nmrcne 
commander  might  take  the  form  of  a  message  to  the  rear  gnard  suiuewhat  as 
follows : 

"  Retreat  delayed  by  brokea  bridge  at .    Probable  time  of  d^^>  3  bonis. 

Prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing  beyond  the  line  of  SILVER  CREEK  tmtil  ta3 
of  main  body  has  cleared  WILLIAMSTOWN." 

From  this  mcss^e,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  situation,  the  rear  guard  commandtr 
can  estimate  the  time  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy,  tbe  place  at 
which  he  should  be  delayed,  and  the  measures  required.  From  this  estimate  be 
formulates  the  orders  for  his  own  command. 

Demolitions  of  important  bridges  or  other  structures,  railroads,  towns,  etc.,  shottU 
generally  be  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  supreme  commander.  Such  deroolitiaas 
should  be  executed  only  as  a  necessary  measure  of  defense  and  never  wantonly. 

Fctfm  for  Rear  Guard  Order. 

Title  (Orgaaizatioa) 
Field  Okdeks  \  Place 

No  —       J  Date  and  boor 

Maps : 

Troops  I.  Informatioa  of  the  enemy  and  of  oar  sap- 

(o)  Reserve — in  order  of  march :  porting  troops. 

Troops  2.  General  plan  of  commander — misskia  of 

(b)  Support:  rearguard. 

Commander  3.  (0)  Instructions  for  reserve — place  and 

Troops  time  of  departure,  or  appnsdnate 

(f)  Rear  guard  cavalry ;  distance  from  main  body,  recoo- 

Commander  naissance,  special  missions. 

Troops  (b)  Instructions  for  support — place  and 

(d)  Right  (left)  flank  guard:  time    of    departure,    or    distance 

Commander  from  reserve,  any  ^>eda]  recoo- 

Troops  naissance. 

(c)  Instructions  for  rear  guard  cavalry — place  and  time  of  departure,  nab 

or  country  to  be  covered,  special  missions,  demolitions. 

(d)  Instructions  for  flank  guard — place  and  time  of  departure,  route,  special 

missions. 

4.  Instructions  for  field  train  when  necessary — usually  to  join  train  of  main  body. 

5.  (a)  Axis  of  signal  communications — of  main  body  if  prescribed,  or  any  special 

lines  of  signal  communications. 
(b)  Command  post — initial  location,  or  place  to  which  messages  may  be  sent. 
Distribution:  Signatnre. 


Example  of  Order  for  a  Retreat,  Delaying  the  Enemy. 

Det  1st  Div  1st  Blue  Army  Corps, 
Field  Orders  1  BRIDGEPORT,  PA.. 

No —        J  15  Sept  22,  10:30  PM. 

Map:  Gettysburg-Antietam  3". 
I,  A  hostile  division  has  halted  3  miles  west  of  the  MONOCACY  RIVER.    Its 
outpost  is  in  touch  with  ours  along  the  line  of  that  stream  from  PALMERS 
to  road  junction  433. 
Our  division  will  reach  the  vicinity  of  PIPE  CREEK  before  li:oo  AM 
to-morrow,  where  we  are  ordered  to  join. 
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3.  This  ddachment  will  to-morrow  the  i6th  inst  march  provisionally  on  TANEY- 
TOWN,  delaying  the  enemy's  advance. 

Troops  3-  (a)  The  leading   troops   will   clear   the 

(•)  Lading  troops:  PINEY     CREEK    crossing 


Uaior  M  3rd  Inf  ,  at  5: 10  AM,  and  proceed 

3rd  Bn  3rd  Inf  via road  to  TANEYTOWN. 

Co  A  tst  Engrs  The  bridges  along  the  route  will 


(lesB  plat)  be  prepared  for  destruction. 

(fr)  Main  body — (in  order  of  (ft)  The  mam  body  will  start  from  its 

march)  :  camp  at  5 :  30  AM,  and  take  posi- 

Col  B  2nd  Inf  tion    in    mass    fadng    west    near 

and  Inf  cross-roads  476  as  follows: 

3rd  Inf  (less  3rd  Bn)  The  2nd  Inf  in  the  northeast  angle 

1st  Amb  Co  of  the  cros»-roads. 

(<■)  Rearguard:  The  3rd  Inf  (lessdets)  in  the  soutii- 

Col  A  1st  Inf  east  angle  of  the  cross-roads. 

1st  Inf  ist  Amb  Co  north  of  the  road  just 

1st  Sq  1st  Cav  east  of  PINEY  CREEK. 

1st  Bo  tst  FA  Each  organization  in  the  main  body 

1  plat  Co  A  1st  Engrs  will  provide  for  its  own  security 
during  the  march. 

The  2nd  Inf  will  provide  for  security  to  the  front  and  flanks  after  the  ficcu- 

pation  of  the  position. 
(r)  The  rear  guard  will  occupy  a  position  on  the  line for  the  purpose  of 

debyii^  the  enemy. 
(d)  The  outpost  win  remain  in  position  until  further  orders.    The  troops  on 

outpost  win  be  under  the   rear  guard  commander  after  4:00  AM, 

Sept  i6th. 

4.  The  fidd  trains  will  dear  the  PINEY  CREEK  crossing  at  4: 30  AM,  and  will 

proceed  via  TANEYTOWN  to  WEISHAARS  MILL,  reporting  arrival 
at  (hat  place  to  the  C  of  S  of  the  Div. 

5.  Messages  to . 

A,  Brig  Gen. 
Dictated  to  staff  and  representatives  of : 
ist  Bn  1st  FA 
Co  A  tst  Engrs 
1st  Inf 
sndinf 
3n]Inf 
1st  Amb  Co 
FTni 

Example  of  a  Retreat  Order. 

Det  2nd  Div  1st  Blue  Army  Corps, 
Field  O1DO8  1  TWO  TAVERNS,  PA., 

No  —        J  28  Nov  22,  10:00  PM. 

Map :  Gettysburg-Antietam  3". 
I.  The  enemy  has  camped  on  ROCK  CREEK  near  GETTYSBURG  and  near 
ROUND  TOP.  About  one  squadron  of  Red  cavalry  is  in  camp  near 
POWERS  HILL,  additional  Red  cavalry  is  reported  nrar  BONNEAU- 
VILLE. 
Our  1st  Division  marched  this  afternoon  from  GETTYSBURG  to  NEW 
OXFORD  where  it  will  be  reinforced.    We  also  are  ordered  to  join  it 


2.  This  detachment  marches  to-morrow,  the  29th  inst,  to  join  the  ist  Divisioii  nor 

NEW  OXFORD. 

Troops 

(a)  Advance  guard : 

ColC 
3rd  Inf  (less  1  Bn) 
Tr  A  1st  Cav  (less  2  plats) 

(b)  Main  body — in  order  of  march : 

1  Bn  3rd  Inf 

2nd  Inf  (less  Ist  Bn) 

1st  Bn  1st  FA  (less  Btry  A) 

(c)  Rear  guard : 

Major  A 
1st  Bn  1st  Inf 

2  plats  Tr  A  1st  Cav 
I  plat  Co  A  1st  En^s 

(d)  Left  flank  guard: 

Col  A 
1st  Inf  (less  1st  Bn) 
1st  Sq  1st  Cav  (less  Trs  A  &  D) 
Btry  A  1st  FA 
(4)  Trains: 

Major  B 
1st  Bn  2nd  Inf 
Co  A  ist  Engrs  (less  I  plat) 
Cwnbined  F  Tns 
ist'Amb  Co 

3.  (a)  The  advance  guard  will  clear  MF.YER  FH  at  6:00  AM  and  march  vo 

ST.  LUKES  CHURCH  on  SQUARE  CORNER.     It  will  1     '     ' 
communication  with  the  flank  guard  and  train  and  establish  c 
tion  with  our  ist  Division. 

(b)  The  main  body  will  follow  the  advance  guard  at  600  yards. 

(f)  The  rear  guard,  now  on  duty  as  outpost,  will  remain  in  position  until  6:10 
AM  and  will  then  follow  the  main  body.  It  will  keep  touch  with  the  Red 
troops  near  ROUND  TOP  by  means  of  patrols  and  will  reconncnter  the 
enemy's  right. 

(d)  The  left  flank  guard  will  march  from  M.  RUDISH  FH  at  6:  00  AM  00 
SWEET  HOME  SH.  It  will  maintain  communication  with  the  rear 
guard,  reconnoiter  the  HANOVER  ROAD  and  prevent  the  enemy  fiwr 
advancing  cast  of  RONNEAUVILLE  before  the  command  has  ckared 
SQUARE  CORNER. 

4.  The  train  with  escort,  in  the  order  named,  will  form  bv  5 :  50  AM  on  tht 

GERMANTOWN—SSS— WHITEHALL  road  With  the  head  of  the 
column  at  BAIR  FH.  and  will  then  march  via  WHITEHALl^-601- 
MARYSVILLE— IRISHTOWN  to  REDHILL  SH. 

5.  Messages  to  the  head  of  the  main  body, 

A,  Brig  Cm. 
Dictated  to  officers  designated  to  receive.     (Append  list  of  oi^nizations,  set 
previous  order.)    Report  of  dispositions  to  C  G  ist  Div  by  wire. 

Notes. 

Practical  exercises  illustrating  the  tactics  of  rear  guards  will  be  found  in  the  bKk 
of  the  book. 

See  also  suggestions  for  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Mardm 
aad  Advance  Guards. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON. 
DELAYING  ACTION. 

Introductory  remarks.  We  have  seen  that  delaying  actions  are  characteristic  of 
the  operations  of  a  rear  guard  in  retreat,  when  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Similar 
tactics  would  be  employed  by  a  flank  guard  or  any  covering  detachment  in  a  like 
situation. 

A  delaying  action  differs  from  an  active  defense  in  that  its  purpose,  as  the  name 
tmfdies,  is  not  to  defeat  the  hostile  force  or  even  to  ctieck  its  advance,  but  only  to 
etfect  a  delay.  The  purpose  of  the  delay  may  be  to  cover  a  retreat,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  reaching  a  certain  locality  before  a  certain  time,  to  cover  a  concentration  or 
an  advance,  (o  hold  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  etc. 

In  any  case  the  tactics  employed  are  similar  and  characteristic.  The  most  com- 
mon example  of  delaying  action  is  that  of  a  rear  giurd  in  covering  the  retreat  of  a 
defeated  force  pursued  by  the  enemy.  This  has  been  discussed  in  the  lesson  on 
Rear  Guards.  In  this  lesson  we  will  consider  in  more  detail  the  tactics  of  delaying 
action  by  a  rear  guard,  bearing  in  mind  that  similar  tactics  would  be  employed  by 
any  force  having  the  mission  of  delaying  a  hostile  advance. 

DELAYING  ACTION  BY  REAR  GUARD. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  rear  guard  to  check  or  delay  pursuit. 
The  amount  of  delay  imposed  upon  the  enemy  should  be  only  so  much  as  necessary 
to  enable  the  main  body  to  make  good  its  retreat.  The  rear  guard  should  slick  to 
its  niissicH).  It  should  not  adopt  offensive  measures  unless  so  ordered  b^  higher 
command,  and  it  should  not  even  offer  a  determined  resistance  unless  this  is  im- 
peraiively  necessary.  In  brief,  it  must  avoid  if  possible  committing  itself  to  a 
decisive  aaion,  which  might  involve  the  main  body,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
commander. 

The  most  effective,  conservative  and  usual  method  of  delaying  the  enemy  is  to 
cause  him  to  deploy  and  make  dispositions  for  attack,  at  as  great  a  range  as  possible. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cavalry  and  long-range  machine  gun  and 
artillery  fire,  so  much  the  better.  I'he  infantry  should  be  committed  to  action  only 
as  a  last  resort  But  it  should  always  be  ready  for  action,  and  the  threat  of  infantry 
combat  should  be  constantly  before  the  enemy.  The  most  skilful  rear  guard  com- 
mander is  he  who  imposes  the  necessarj-  delay  upon  the  enemy  without  becoming 
involved  in  a  combat. 

The  rear  guard  must  constantly  threaten,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
infantry  combat.  If  it  be  necessary  to  engage  in  combat  it  should  retain  such 
control  of  the  situation  as  to  be  able  to  break  off  the  action  and  retire  at  will,  without 
calling  on  the  main  body  for  help.  If  the  rear  guard  can  compel  the  enemy  to 
deploy  a  considerable  portion  of  his  force  and  make  other  dispositions  fur  attack, 
strike  a  "  blow  in  the  air,"  and  (hen  suffer  the  delay  incident  to  reassembling  his 
forces  to  continue  the  advance,  while  the  main  body  steadily  and  uninterruptedly 
draws  away  from  its  pursuer,  the  rear  guard  will  have  achieved  its  mission  in  the 
most  skilful  manner  possible. 

If  the  pursuit  be  conducted  in  too  reckless  a  fashion,  in  the  belief  (on  the  part  of 
the  enemy)  that  no  determined  resistance  will  be  offered,  opportunity  tor  an 
effective  counterstroke,  administering  a  decided  check  to  the  pursuer,  may  be 
afforded.  Such  an  opportunity  should  be  embraced  if  necessary,  but  only  if  neces- 
sary. There  is  always  a  risk  involved,  and  the  enemy  will  often  conduct  his 
pursuit  with  apparent  recklessness,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  the  rear  guard  into 
positive  action  which  will  result  in  its  being  drawn  into  a  combat  with  a  superior 
force  whkh  it  will  be  unable  to  shake  off.  It  is  a  much  safer  procedure  to  hold  the 
enemy  at  a  disunce  by  long-range  fire,  if  possible.  The  mission  of  the  rear  guard 
is  not  to  defeat  the  enemy,  but  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

In  covering  the  retreat  of  a  force  pursued  by  the  enemy,  the  characteristic  tactics 
of  the  rear  guard  is  a  series  of  delaying  actions,  by  long>range  fire  when  practicable. 
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action.  Demolition  of  towns  on  the  route  of  march  (or  burning  when  fmnc 
buildings  predominate)  will  usually  serve  to  delay  the  enemy. 

Trains.  Trains  are  an  incumbrance  to  a  rear  guard,  and  their  ntmiber  should  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  In  the  case  of  a  small  rear  guard  the  field  trains  and  ntioo 
sections  of  the  combat  trains  may  march  with  the  main  body.  In  a  large  rear  guard 
the  combat  trains,  which  will  be  required  on  halting  for  the  night,  should  be  with 
the  rear  guard,  marching  ahead  of  the  reserve,  or  else  at  the  tail  of  the  main  cohmm, 
where  they  can  readily  join  their  organizations  on  halting. 

The  ammunition  wagons  of  the  infantry  and  the  combat  trains  of  the  artJUery 
accompany  them  when  with  the  rear  guard. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  rear  guard  of  any  strength  would  usually  be  about  the  same 
as  those  of  an  advance  guard  of  equal  size.  That  is  to  say,  a  platoon  would  put  out 
a  rear  point  o*f  one  squad ;  a  company,  a  rear  party  of  one  platoon ;  a  battalion,  a 
support  of  one  company,  etc. 

Cavalry. 

In  an  advance  the  duties  of  the  cavalry  are  summarized  in  two  words:  Screening 
and  reconnaissance.  These  duties  and  the  manner  in  which  ttie  cavalry  perfonns 
them,  have  been  briefly  discussed  under  Advance  Guards.  In  die  performance  of 
these  duties  the  cavalry  must  be  allowed  great  independence  of  action.  Its  mobtli^ 
and  power  of  gaining  and  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy  and  of  protectijig 
other  troops  from  observation  and  annoyance,  will  be  greatiy  restricted  if  die 
cavalry  is  tied  to  a  body  of  foot  troops,  such  as  an  advance  guard.  Accordii^y,  in 
an  advance  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  is  usually  "independent" — that  is,  of  aU  save 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  division  or  higher  unit  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Cavalry  cannot,  except  in  rare  cases,  attack  infantry  while  mounted.  To  attadc 
infantry  it  must  dismount  and  adopt  infantry  tactics.  Not  having  the  numbers  nor 
the  armament  of  the  infantry,  and  being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  its  horses, 
cavalry  is  inferior  to  infantry  in  dismounted  attack  or  in  a  decisive  defensive  action. 
Cavalry  should  fight  the  hostile  cavalry,  but  not  the  hostile  infantry. 

But  in  a  delaying  action,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  a  rear  guard  pursued  by  At 
enemy,  the  cavalry  by  reason  of  its  mobility,  is  superior  to  infantry.  It  can  harass 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  or  directly  oppose  his  advance  cither  from  a  position 
squarely  across  the  line  of  retreat  or  on  a  flank,  mount  up  and  retire  to  anotber 
position  with  far  greater  facility  and  less  risk  of  disaster  than  infantry. 

The  duties  of  screening  and  reconnaissance  do  not  cease  to  be  of  importance  in 
retreat.  But  the  tactical  use  of  cavalry  for  delaying  action  assumes  an  importance 
which  may  be  even  greater. 

If  the  enemy  is  at  some  distance  and  not  vigorously  pursuing,  the  cavalry  should 
perform  its  usual  functions,  the  bulk  of  it  being  independent  of  the  rear  guard 
commander.  Even  in  this  case  some  cavalry  may  be  assigned  to  the  rear  guard  tor 
reconnaissance  as  in  an  advance  guard. 

When  the  enemy  is  pursuing  with  such  vigor  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  rear 
guard  to  fight  delaying  actions  to  protect  the  main  body,  there  is  no  question  of 
contact  nor  any  danger  of  losing  touch  with  the  enemy.  In  this  case  a  cavalry 
force  of  sufficient  strength  is  most  advantageously  employed  for  delaying  action. 
As  delaying  action  is  the  special  function  of  the  rear  guard,  and  as  the  rear  guard 
commander  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  holding  off  the  enemy,  the  cavalry' 
should  be  placed  under  his  immediate  control  for  this  purpose. 

Cavalry  is  therefore  employed  tactically  as  rear  guard  cavalry  more  frequently 
than  as  advance  guard  cavalry.  When  there  are  delaying  actions  to  be  fougnt,  and 
the  cavalry  is  strong  enough  to  be  an  effective  tactic^  force,  it  should  genmlly  be 
attached  to  the  rear  guard,  in  order  that  the  rear  guard  commander  may  control  aU 
^encies  for  the  delay  of  the  enemy. 

Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  cavalry  is  still  charged  with  the  duty  of  main- 
ta'm'mg  contact,  by  patrols,  with  all  large  bodies  of  the  enen^.  In  particular  it  is 
//s  duty  to  watch  the  flanks,  in  order  iVal  the  ewem^  ■wVivVt  ^nmng  the  rear  guard 
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to  die  ground  bjr  an  attack  in  front,  does  not  also  slip  by  on  a  parallel  route  to  tfie 
Bank,  uid  check  or  harass  the  march  of  the  main  booy. 

If  the  enemy  is  pursuing  with  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  a  heavy  lask  will  be 
imposed  on  the  cavity  of  the  retreating  force.  If  the  column  be  isolated,  a  division 
marching  far  from  any  supporting  troops,  it  will  in  this  case  usually  cover  its 
flanks  or  exposed  flank  by  a  nardc  guard.  But  cavalry  can  elude  any  force  of  foot 
troops,  and  the  hostile  cavalry  may  attack  the  flank  or  even  the  head  of  the  column. 
Only  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  can  surely  prevent  such  annoyance  and  delay.  A 
question  will  then  arise  as  to  whether  the  cavalry  is  best  employed  for  delaying 
actions  with  the  rear  guard,  as  a  flank  guard  or  part  of  the  flank  guard,  inde- 
pendently to  oppose  the  hostile  cavalry,  or  for  any  two  or  all  of  these  duties.  The 
circumstances  of  each  case  must  decide  the  answer  to  the  question, "  What  procedure 
will  best  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  ?  " 

Unless  the  cavalrv  has  a  very  great  preponderance  of  strength  over  the  enemy,  a 
division  of  its  available  force  between  two  major  duties  will  frequently  result  in 
failure  to  accomplish  either.  Hence,  as  a  rule  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  is  assigned 
on*  important  mission  or  major  role.  A  few  troopers  may  be  assigned  to  other 
roles  of  reconnaissance  only.  If  the  hostile  cavalry  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
hostile  infantry,  the  defender's  cavalry  may  be  assigned  as  flank  guard  on  the 
exposed  flank,  or  may  be  made  independent  to  seek  out  and  overthrow  the  hostile 
cavalry.  If  the  hostile  cavalry  is  less  dangerous  than  the  hostile  infantry,  or  if  the 
defender's  cavalry  is  too  weak  to  successfully  cope  with  it,  but  still  strong  enough 
to  act  as  a  delaying  force,  it  should  be  attached  to  the  rear  guard.  If  only  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  is  available,  one  that  is  too  weak  to  form  an  effective  delaying  force, 
it  is  then  limited  to  the  role  of  reconnaissance  alone,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
be  attached  to  the  rear  guard,  to  the  flank  guard  if  there  be  sufficient  cavalry,  or 
utilized  for  long  rang  patroling  by  the  supreme  commander — which  latter  will 
accomplish  little  if  iht  enemy  has  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  in  the  theater  of 
operations. 

The  conduct  of  a  delayiiq;  action  by  a  cavalry  force  is  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
lesson. 

Posta  of  Comnundera. 

The  commander  of  a  force  in  retreat  has  two  important  duties  to  perform: 
1st,  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  march  of  the  main  body;  and  2nd,  to  provide 
for  delaying  the  enemy.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  each  of  these  is  usually 
ddegated  to  a  competent  sutxirdtnate.  There  should  be  an  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  main  column  to  keep  it  moving.  The  rear  guard  commander  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  delay  of  the  enemy.  The  supreme  commander  should  take  position 
where  he  can  give  personal  attention  to  either  of  these  duties,  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. Such  a  position  would  u>ually  be  at  or  near  the  tail  of  the  main  body. 
If  the  delay  of  the  enemy  becomes  a  critical  matter,  the  supreme  commander  may 
ioin  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard.    I  f  there  be  difficulties  at  the  head  of  the  column 

t  may  go  there  in  person  to  straighten  them  out. 

The  important  duties  of  the  rear  guard  commander  are  reconnaissance,  the  con- 
duct of  delaying  actions,  and  the  selection  of  positions.  lie  goes  where  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  Ordinarily,  a  suitable  post  will  be  at  the  tail  of 
the  reserve  or  between  the  reserve  and  the  support. 

DISTANCES.  REGULATION  OF  THE  MARCH. 
The  distances  between  fractions  prescribed  in  the  ca>e  of  advance  guards  may  be 
taken  as  a  guide  in  the  ca.se  of  rear  guards.  Rear  guard  distances  should  not  be 
less,  and  may  often  be  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard  of  the  same  size. 
For  example,  if  the  distance  between  the  main  body  and  the  reserve  of  the  advance 
guard  be  lOOO  yards,  this  distance  might  be  increased  to  1500  yards  or  more  in  the 
case  of  a  rear  guard  of  the  same  size.  Distances  in  a  rear  guard  are  more  elastic 
and  variable  than  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard. 
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It  is  of  course  undesirable  that  the  rear  guard  be  too  far  separated  from  tbe  mvii 
body  to  be  reinforced  in  case  of  emergency.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  often  rtiD 
more  dangerous  to  have  it  too  close,  since  if  the  rear  guard  is  forced  back  the  main 
body  might  become  involved.  Accordingly,  rear  guard  distances  should  be  sufficient 
to  permit  of  a  reasonable  delay  of  the  main  body  without  danger  of  the  rear  guard 
being  driven  too  close.  If  a  delay  of  the  main  body  is  probable  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  rear  guard  should  be  increased,  and  might  in  such  a  sitttation  be  twice 
the  distance  appropriate  for  an  advance  guard,  but  there  should  seldom  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  distances  between  the  fractions  of  the  rear  guard  itself.  What 
is  of  more  value  than  mere  distance  is  at  least  one  good  delaying  position  between 
the  rear  guard  and  the  main  body,  and  the  rear  guard  as  elsewhere  noted,  often 
moves  by  bounds  from  one  such  position  to  another.  In  this  case  a  prescribed  dis- 
tance cannot  be  maintained,  but  the  minimum  necessary  for  reasonable  secority 
should  not  be  reduced.  Accordingly,  rear  guard  distances  will  be  affected  by  ttK 
terrain  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  to  a  greater  d^;ree  than  advance  guard 
distances. 

The  halts  of  the  rear  guard  will  seldom  be  executed  at  exactly  the  same  instants 
as  those  of  the  main  body.  Knowing  the  times  at  which  the  regular  halts  take  place 
the  rear  guard  should  halt  in  a  position  favorable  for  defense,  whether  this  requires 
halting  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  than  the  main  body.  For  cxanlple :  The  rear 
guard  should  halt  with  its  larger  elements  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  ridge,  rather 
than  exposed  on  the  slope  toward  the  enemy ;  it  should  halt  just  inside  the  edge  of  a 
wood  if  not  too  distant,  rather  than  in  open  terrain  beyond  the  wood.  Similarly,  Ac 
fractions  of  the  rear  guard  should  halt  in  the  best  available  covered  positions  farar- 
able  to  the  performance  of  their  various  functions  (observation  or  defense)  even  if 
this  causes  a  slight  variation  in  any  prescribed  distances  between  fractiotis.  TUs 
procedure  should  be  guided  by  common  sense.  No  fraction  should  close  up  so  tint 
It  does  not  protect  the  fraction  in  rear,  nor  halt  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  unduly 
exposed. 

A  rear  guard  consisting  of  cavalry  alone  would  march  at  a  considerably  greater 
distance  from  the  main  body  with  greater  distances  also  between  its  fractions  than  a 
rear  guard  of  infantry.  In  very  close  country,  and  especially  during  a  night  march. 
the  distance  between  the  main  body  and  the  rear  guard  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  a  pursuit  necessitating  delaying  actions,  it  will  thus  seldon  be 
possible  to  maintain  any  fixed  distances  between  the  main  body  and  the  rear  guard 
or  even  between  the  fractions  of  the  latter.  The  main  body  should  continue  its 
retreat  as  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  as  possible.  The  progress  of  the  rear  guard, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  It  most 
halt  and  take  up  a  defensive  position  whenever  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  distances  evidently  cannot  be  maintained  under  such  circumstances.  Whien  tht 
main  body  is  a  safe  distance  to  the  rear  the  rear  guard  withdraws  from  one  dela3ring 
position  to  the  next. 

If  there  be  no  pursuit  the  rear  guard  may  be  directed  to  follow  the  main  body  at 
a  certain  distance.  Otherwise  it  may  be  directed  to  follow  "  delaying  the  enemy," 
or  to  march  at  a  certain  hour.  In  the  case  of  a  large  rear  guard  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  the  supreme  commander  may  merely  inform  the  rear  guard  commander  oi 
the  hour  at  which  the  main  body  will  march,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  rear  guard 
entirely  to  his  judgment.  The  rear  guard  commander  decides,  in  view  of  the 
terrain  and  all  the  circumstances,  the  distance  from  the  main  body  which  affords 
it  sufficient  security  without  unnecessary  risk  of  the  rear  guard  being  cut  off. 

When  there  is  no  interference  from  the  enemy  or  delay  from  other  causes,  the 
reserve  of  the  rear  guard  guides  on  the  main  body,  and  the  smaller  fractions  in  rear 
guide  on  those  next  in  front  of  them. 

The  rear  guard  commander  should  keep  himself  accurately  informed  u  to  die 
prepress  of  the  main  body,  that  the  rear  guard  need  not  risk  encounter  with  the 
enemy  any  more  than  is  necessary.   The  supreme  commander  should,  frotn  twwf  to 
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time,  adriie  tbe  rear  guard  commander  as  to  tbe  process  of  the  march,  and  the 
situatioa  at  the  head  ofthe  column. 

Contact.    Intercommunication.    Intelligence. 
The  performance  of  these  duties  in  a  rear  guard  differs  in  no  essential  particular 
from  the  performance  of  the  same  duties  in  an  advance  guard. 

RECONNAISSANCE.    PATROLING. 

As  it  moves  away  from  the  enemy  the  palroling  of  a  rear  guard  is  simpler  than 
that  of  an  advance  guard. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  rear  guard  is  to  maintain  contact  with  the  larger  pur- 
•aing  forces  in  order  to  be  informed  at  all  times  of  their  location.  There  will 
usually  be  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  contact  with  the  enemy  following  the  same 
route.  But  it  is  also  essential,  especially  when  the  rear  guard  is  delayed  by  the 
necessity  for  opposing  the  enemy,  to  watch  all  parallel  routes  that  no  large  force 
mav  slip  by  on  one  of  these,  pass  the  flank  of  the  rear  guard  and  reach  that  of  the 
main  body.  Accordingly,  the  reconnaissance  of  a  rear  guard  is  usually  conducted 
on  a  broader  front  than  that  of  an  advance  guard,  and  to  accomplish  this  cavalry 
win  be  required. 

While  engaged  in  combat  the  rear  guard  should  send  patr<ds  far  to  its  flanks  to 
guard  against  possible  turning  or  enveloping  movements  of  the  enemy,  rendered 
likely  by  reason  of  the  delay. 

The  rear  party,  unlike  the  advance  party,  sends  out  few  patrols.  Patrols  sent 
out  from  the  rear  party  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  march,  while  the  rear  guard  is 
in  motion,  would  at  once  be  left  behind,  and  would  be  unable  to  rejoin  the  column. 
Accordingly,  such  flank  patrols  are  sent  out  by  the  support,  the  reserve  or  even  the 
main  body.  If  a  patrol  from  the  support  can  reach  the  designated  position,  accom- 
plish its  mission  of  observation,  and  return  to  the  route  of  march  in  time  to  join 
the  rear  party,  the  patrol  is  sent  from  the  support.  Otherwise  it  wilt  be  neces- 
sary to  send  it  from  the  reserve  or  the  main  body. 

For  example,  referring  to  Plate  48 :  fl  is  a  favorable  p<>int  of  observation  on  the 
flank  of  a  line  of  a  retreat,  from  which  a  view  may  be  had  of  the  terrain  cm  the  far 
side  of  the  woods  and  for  a  con-siderablc  distance  beyond  (toward  the  flank).  It  is 
a  necessary  measure  of  security  to  send  a  patrol  to  observe  from  this  point. 

It  is  plain  (Fig.  t)  that  if  this  patrol  were  sent  from  the  head  of  the  rear  party 
when  it  had  arrived  at  A,  on  the  road  opposite  B,  the  patrol  would  hardly  reach  B 
before  the  rear  point  would  have  passed  A.  Allowing  time  for  observation  and 
return  to  the  road,  the  patrol  would  And  itself  far  behind  the  point  and  in  danger 
of  being  cut  off.  Also  any  information  it  might  obtain  would  possibly  be  rather  late 
to  be  useful.  In  brief,  the  point  B  is  too  far  from  the  route  of  march  to  be  occupied 
by  a  patrol  from  the  rear  party,  and  the  situation  indicates  quite  plainly  why  a  rear 
party  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  flank  patrtding. 

But  if  the  patrol  were  sent  from  the  head  of  the  support,  as  it  reached  A,  it  would 
have  time  to  go  to  B,  sali-^fy  itself  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight  or  see  any  hostile 
troops  dangerously  close  to  the  flank,  and  return  to  the  route  of  march  in  lime  to 
join  the  rear  party  and  report  the  information  (Fig.  2).  Accordingly,  the  support 
commander,  if  he  properly  eslintates  the  situation,  would  send  out  this  patrol  as  he 
reached  A  or  sooner. 

Had  the  point  B  been  farther  out  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  send  this  patrol 
from  the  reserve,  or  even  the  tail  of  ilie  main  hody,  in  order  to  allow  it  time  tn  reach 
tbe  point  of  observation,  make  its  reconnaissance,  and  return  to  the  road  in  lime  to 
join  ihe  rear  party.  Were  the  enemy  discovered  by  tbe  patrol,  it  would  at  once 
signal :  "  Enemy  in  sight,"  to  the  support  (which  would  be  on  the  lodcnut  for  such 
a  signal)  and  s«k1  a  messenger  back  on  the  run  with  more  detailed  information. 
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The  rear  party  thus  receives  constant  accessions  of  strength  in  the  way  of  palnls 
from  the  larger  bodies  ahead.    These  should  rejoin  their  oi^nizattons  during  halts. 

A  rear  guard  would  seldom  put  out  flank  guards  on  parallel  routes.  If  soch  are 
necessary  to  check  pursuit  on  a  broad  front,  they  would  be  ordered  by  the  suprenic 
commander.  But  the  rear  guard  should  cover  any  adjacent  parallel  routes  bj 
patrols,  preferably  mounted,  moving  on  such  routes.  Ambuscades  along  the  line  of 
march,  that  is  to  say,  rifle  Bre  from  commanding  ground,  is  less  to  be  feared  thu 
where  the  movement  is  towards  the  enemy.    If  the  march  is  not  unduly  delayed  a 
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Plate  48.— Use  of  Flank  Patrol. 

pursuit  across  country  is  little  to  be  feared.  But  parallel  routes  are  avenues  b>' 
which  the  enemy  may  slip  past  if  the  rear  guard  has  been  delayed. 

Accordingly,  contact  with  the  enemy's  main  force  and  unremitting  watchfutnesi 
of  any  routes  parallel  to  the  lire  of  march  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  rear  guanl 
In  case  of  delay  watchfulness  to  the  flanks  should  be  redoubled. 

Cavalry  is  as  useful  for  reconnaissance  in  a  rear  guard  as  in  an  advance  guard, 
and  any  cavalry  available,  even  if  insufficient  for  delaying  action,  should  be  attached 
to  the  rear  guard  for  reconnaissance. 


Conduct  of  the  Retreat. 
If  there  be  no  attack  by  the  enemy,  the  fact  of  retreat  and  the  strength  of  the  n 
guard  should  be  concealed  from  him  as  long  as  possible. 
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Accordiof^,  the  outpost  (if  in  camp),  or  the  troops  in  the  outpost  or  battle 
positioo,  sboidd  not  all  (at  least)  be  withdrawn  prematurely,  as  such  withdrawal  of 
the  outpost  gives  notice  to  the  enemy  of  the  intention  to  retreat. 

The  commander  and  troops  for  the  rear  guard  having  been  designated,  the  main 
body  starts  its  retreat  as  soon  as  possible,  sometimes  by  night. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  moves  the  command  of  the  outpost  passes  to  the  rear 
guard  commander,  in  any  case  not  later  than  dawn  of  the  day  of  the  march. 

The  rear  guard  commander  selects  a  delaying  position  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  outpost,  if  necessary. 

If  the  enemy  attacks  before  the  rear  guard  is  ready  to  march,  the  first  stand  is 
usually  made  in  the  outpost  position.  This  will  have  been  carefully  selected  with  a 
view  to  defense,  and  usually  intrenched.  It  is  garrisoned  by  troops  familiar  with 
the  locality.  If  too  extended,  its  flank  or  flanks  may  be  lopped  off  by  withdrawing 
one  or  more  supports  from  the  line  of  resistance. 

If  there  be  no  attack,  the  outguards  are  withdrawn  to  the  supports  of  the  out- 
post. The  rear  guard  forms  in  column  of  route,  with  its  rear  point  on  or  near  the 
line  of  outguards.  The  reserve  of  the  outpost  takes  its  assigned  place,  usually  in 
the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard.  The  supports  of  the  outpost  then  close  in  on  the 
cohimn  by  the  shortest  practicable  routes,  and  when  they  have  taken  their  positions 
the  mairh  of  the  rear  guard  begins.  * 

If  the  outpost  constitutes  the  entire  rear  guard  the  troops  which  have  performed 
the  most  recent  arduous  duty  on  outpost  (the  supports)  should  usually  bpe  assigned 
to  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard,  and  the  smaller  fractions  of  the  rear  guard  taken 
from  the  reserve  of  the  outpost. 

The  proper  conduct  of  a  retreat  by  successive  delaying  actions  requires  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  commander  and  good  discipline  and  training  on  the  part  of  the 
troops. 

While  the  strength  of  supports  and  local  reserves  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  a 
delaying  action,  it  will  never  be  wise  to  commit  the  entire  rear  guard  to  a  single 
fXMition  unless  it  be  a  case  of  a  "  last  stand  "  when  further  retreat  is  impossible. 
A  successful  withdrawal  usually  demands  that  there  be  reserves  available  to  cover 
the  retreat.  Troops  withdrawing  from  action  usually  require  fire  support.  They 
are  always  more  or  less  scattered  and  demoralized  following  this  critical  maneuver, 
and  there  must  be  other  troops  available  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  while  those 
which  have  retreated  are  reorganized.  The  same  troops  can  seldom  retire  from  one 
position  and  promptly  and  effectively  garrison  one  closely  in  rear,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable risk  is  involved  in  such  a  maneuver. 

The  successive  delaying  positions  are  occupied  by  different  elements  of  the  rear 
guard,  each  covering  the  withdrawal  and  reorganization  of  the  troops  from  the  one 
in  front.    A  retreat  by  delaying  action  is  thus  a  "  step  by  step"  defensive. 

The  details  of  the  conduct  of  delaying  actions  and  withdrawals  by  rear  guards  or 
other  forces  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  following  lessons. 

ORDERS. 

The  orders  for  a  rear  guard  may  vary  from  a  simple  march  order  to  an  order  for 
the  occupation  of  a  defensive  position  to  delay  the  enemy.  As  a  rule  rear  guard 
orders  should  exhibit  little  detail,  much  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  rear  guard 
commander. 

Orders  for  the  conduct  of  the  rear  guard,  whether  from  the  supreme  commander 
or  the  rear  guard  commander  himself,  are  given  from  time  to  lime  to  meet  the 
oneigencies  that  arise. 
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to  the  direction  of  the  attack,  and  always  between  the  enemy  and  dw  lYMite  of  mutk 
{A,  Plate  51.)  If  at  the  same  time  there  be  an  attack,  or  threat  of  attack  from  tbr 
rear,  another  position  to  cover  the  exposed  flank,  usually  echeloned  to  the  rear,  n^ 
be  necessary,  as  at  B.  The  exact  positions  will,  of  course,  be  governed  bj  tk 
terrain.  The  operations  should  be  so  conducted  as  always  to  cover  and  protect  da 
route  of  march,  which  is  also  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  covering  or  rear  position  always  should  be  selected  and,  if  necessary,  in- 
pared  and  occupied  before  the  withdrawal  from  the  next  position  in  front.  If  il 
appears  that  the  enemy  will  not  interfere  with  the  withdrawal  the  troops  desigataf 
for  the  rear  position  may  be  held  in  a  position  in  readiness  to  promptly  ocmpy  tk 
defensive  line  or  continue  the  retreat,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

Delaying  positions  are  fortified  to  the  extent  that  time  and  other  facilities  pennii 
and  the  situation  requires.  Unless  occupied  for  a  considerable  period  no  dabona 
measures  will  be  practicable,  but  fox-holes  or  squad  trenches  are  easily  and  quJdch 
prepared.  If  it  be  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time  the  positiae 
should  be  selected  as  early  as  possible  and  organized  to  the  extent  that  time  aOon. 
The  engineers,  if  present,  should  assist  in  this  work. 

Distances  between  Delaying  Positions. 

The  distances  between  delayii^  positions  will  naturally  be  largely  detcnoioed  bf 

the  terrain.    As  a  rule  the  fewer  the  number  occupied  the  better,  as  risk  is  "      '    ' 


Plate  51.— Delaying  Positions. 


in  each  withdrawal.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  each  position  should  effectird)' 
cover  the  withdrawal  from  the  one  in  front.  On  the  other  hand  they  should  not  ie 
so  close  that  they  cannot  be  occupied  in  an  orderly  manner  and  held  until  troops 
have  occupied,  or  are  ready  to  occupy  the  next  position  in  rear.  For  example,  if  a 
rear  guard  be  fighting  a  delaying  action  in  two  echelons,  each  should  hold  until  the 
troops  from  the  next  in  front  have  withdrawn,  reorganized,  and  are  ready  to  occup; 
the  next  in  rear. 

Small  forces  can  take  up  or  retreat  from  a  position  much  more  (luickly  than  largt 
forces,  and  hence  the  distances  between  their  successive  positions  will  be  le«. 
Cavalry  can  take  position  more  frequently  and  withdraw  more  readily  and  quickly 
than  infantry.  A  large  force  will  usually  have  artillery  and  machine  guns,  and  with 
these  weapons  can  cover  a  withdrawal  from  a  forward  position  at  greater  range 
than  infantry  alone. 

Figures  are  diffitnjlt  to  give,  but  ordinarily,  that  is,  unless  conditions  are  excep- 
tionally favorable,  the  minimum  distance  between  successive  delayir^  positions  even 
for  a  small  force  of  infantry  (platoon  or  company)  will  be  750  to  looo  yards.  For 
a  larger  force  (battalion  or  regiment)  i  to  2  miles  will  be  the  usual  mmimum.  A 
division  as  a  delaying  force  will  of  course  require  considerably  more  distance. 

When  any  position  docs  not  effectively  cover  by  fire  the  retreat  from  the  next  in 
front,  auxiliary  covering  positions  to  be'  occupied  by  relatively  small  forces  should 
be  selected.  Risk  is  involved  in  committing  large  forces  to  positions  too  close 
toother,  accordingly,  the  auxiliary  covering  posivXons  s\«»)Vi  bt  tightly  manned.    If 
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it  be  neceisarf  to  McriSce  die  troops  io  these  positions  the  losses  wUl  be  relatively 

Fluik  positions,  that  is,  positions  squarely  on  the  flank  or  nearly  so  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  exceedingly  favorable  for  covering  a  "get-away,"  and  hence  may  be 
■fed  as  auxiliaries.  (F,  Fig.  i,  Plate  50.^  Being  occupied  by  small  forces,  the 
risk  of  loss  is  small.  But  a  delaying  position  to  which  it  is  purposed  to  commit  a 
hise  proportion  of  the  troops  ^ould  be  more  conservatively  located,  astride  of 
BM  near^  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  retreat  except  when  there  is  available  a 
Sank  position  whose  outer  flank  is  exceptionally  strong  or  well  protected,  with 
exceptional  facilities  for  retreat. 

Cavalry,  of  course,  are  especially  useful  for  auxiliary  covering  positions. 

Conduct  of  the  Rear  Guard, 

The  rear  guard  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  its  resisting  elements  should  be 
diqtersed  as  little  as  possible.  In  case  it  be  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy  by 
snnnltaneously  occupying  two  delaying  positions,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  rear 
guard  will  be  so  dispened  that  it  cannot  concentrate  its  full  strenglh  against  the 
cnony. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ammunition  of  the  troops  of  the  rear  guard 
be  carefully  conserved.  If  too  plentifully  supplied  troops  have  a  tendency  to  waste 
ananunition.  Accordingly,  it  will  seldom  be  wise  to  issue  all  the  extra  ammunition 
at  the  banning  of  the  march. 

In  case  of  a  shorta^  of  ammunition  in  the  rear  guard,  a  few  wagons  may  be 
separated  from  the  trains,  and  remain  on  the  side  of  the  road  until  the  rear  guard 
overtakes  them,  or  a  dump  may  be  established  en  route. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  rear  guard  commander  to  personally  reconnoitcr  the  terrain 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  select  suitable  positions  for  delaying  actions  and  for 
rendesvous.  Whenever  a  position  is  selected,  another  in  rear,  to  cover  a  with- 
drawal, should  be  selected  at  the  same  time.  If  the  enemy  does  not  attack,  but  is 
known  to  be  present  in  force,  the  rear  guard  may  halt  in  a  position  in  readiness  to 
occupy  a  suitaUe  delaying  position  near  at  hand.  Meantime,  another  position  is 
■elened  in  rear.  When  uie  main  body  has  gained  a  safe  distance  the  rear  guard 
then  rapidly  marches  to  the  rear  position.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  then,  a  rear 
guard  **  retires  by  bounds  "  from  one  defensible  locality  to  another,  having  always 
one  or  more  selected  positions  which  can  be  promptly  occupied  in  case  of  attack. 

If  the  pursuit  be  closely  pressed  the  main  body  may  also  select  and  even  prepare 
delayii^  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  rear  guard  or,  in  emergency,  by  troops  from 
the  main  body  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rear  guard. 

If  the  pursuit  be  not  closely  pressed  the  troops  withdrawing  from  the  last  delay- 
ing positioa  are  reformed  into  the  prescribed  column  of  route,  those  at  the  head  of 
the  column  constituting  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard. 

Cavalry  as  a  Delaying  Force. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  tactical  emp1o)-ment  of  cavalry  in  delaying  action. 

Because  of  its  mobility  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  aaion, 
^valry  is  the  arm  par  excelUntt  for  delaying  actions,  such  as  those  of  a  rear  guard 
in  retreat.  Cavalry  can  delay  the  advance  of  an  enemy  by  harassing  his  nankn 
(which  is  often  the  more  effective  method)  or  by  taking  a  position  fur  dismounie<l 
Arc  action  directly  across  his  line  of  advance.  In  such  actions  the  cavalry  may  take 
up  a  very  extended  line  and  the  entire  force  (except  the  horscholders  and  a  small 
mounted  reservr)  may  be  placed  in  the  firing  line.  A  nxKinlcd  reserve  is  needed  to 
watch  the  flanks,  cover  the  led  horses,  check  the  enemy  in  case  of  need,  etc.  It 
need  not  be  as  large  when  acting  against  infantrv  as  when  opposed  to  cavalry. 
Mounted  combat  patrols  on  the  flanks  should  never  be  omitted. 

Cavaliy  when  dismounted  is  tied  to  its  led  horses.  A  threat  against  these  will 
often  cuise  the  retreat  of  the  dismounted  6ring  line.    CQasiec)(MntJf^,^bft.V&Vc*mi& 
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to  the  direction  of  the  attack,  and  always  between  the  enemy  and  the  route  of  matdi. 
{A,  Plate  51.)  If  at  the  same  time  there  be  an  attack,  or  threat  of  attack  from  tbc 
rear,  another  position  to  cover  the  exposed  flank,  usually  echeloned  to  the  rear,  wkj 
be  necessary,  as  at  B.  The  exact  positions  will,  of  course,  be  ^vemed  hf  dc 
terrain.  The  operations  should  be  so  conducted  as  always  to  cover  aod  protect  the 
route  of  march,  which  is  also  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  covering  or  rear  position  always  should  be  selected  uid,  if  necessary,  in- 
pared  and  occupied  before  the  withdrawal  from  the  next  position  in  front.  If  it 
appears  that  the  enemy  will  not  interfere  with  the  withdniiral  the  troops  designatd 
for  the  rear  position  may  be  held  in  a  position  in  readiness  to  promptly  occupy  tfat 
defensive  line  or  continue  the  retreat,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

Delaying  positions  are  fortified  to  the  extent  that  time  and  other  facilities  pennit 
and  the  situation  requires.  Unless  occupied  for  a  considerable  period  no  elabonte 
measures  will  be  practicable,  but  fox-holes  or  squad  trenches  are  easily  and  qoickh 
prepared.  If  it  be  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy  for  a  consideratde  time  the  positiaa 
should  be  selected  as  early  as  possiWe  and  organized  to  the  extent  that  time  ilkm. 
The  engineers,  if  present,  should  assist  in  this  work. 

Distances  between  Delaying  Po«tti<ms. 

The  distances  between  delaying  positions  will  naturally  be  lai^y  detennioed  bj 

the  terrain.    As  a  rule  the  fewer  the  number  occupied  the  better,  as  risk  is  inrcbcd 


Plate  51.— Delaying 


in  each  withdrawal.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  each  position  should  effectiveh 
cover  the  withdrawal  from  the  one  in  front.  On  the  other  hand  they  should  not  be 
so  close  that  they  cannot  be  occupied  in  an  orderly  manner  and  held  until  troopt 
have  occupied,  or  are  ready  to  occupy  the  next  position  in  rear.  For  example,  if  1 
rear  guard  be  fighting  a  delaying  action  in  two  echelons,  each  should  hold  utitil  the 
troops  from  the  next  in  front  have  withdrawn,  reorganized,  and  are  ready  to  occupy 
the  next  in  rear. 

Small  forces  can  lake  up  or  retreat  from  a  position  much  more  quickly  than  large 
forces,  and  hence  the  distances  between  their  successive  positions  will  be  less. 
Cavalry  can  take  position  more  frequently  and  withdraw  more  readily  and  quickly 
than  infantrj'.  A  large  force  will  usually  have  artillery  and  machine  guns,  utd  with 
these  weapons  can  cover  a  withdrawal  from  a  forward  position  at  greater  range 
than  infantry  alone. 

Figures  are  difhiult  to  give,  but  ordinarily,  that  is,  unless  conditions  are  excep- 
tionally favorable,  the  minimum  distance  between  successive  delayii^  positions  even 
for  a  sniallfurce  of  infantry  (platoon  or  company)  will  be  750  to  lOOO  yards.  For 
a  larger  force  (battalion  or  regiment)  i  to  2  miles  will  be  the  usual  minimum.  A 
division  as  a  delaying  force  will  of  course  require  considerably  more  distance. 

When  any  posilion  docs  not  effectively  cover  by  fire  the  retreat  from  the  next  in 
front,  auxiliary  covering  positions  to  be  occupied  by  relatively  small  forces  should 
be  selected.  Risk  is  involved  in  committing  large  forces  to  positions  too  dose 
together,  accordingly,  the  auxiliary  coveting  pc»\\.\on%  &\u»Ad  b*  hq^y  manned.    If 
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it  be  nteetaarf  to  ncriSce  the  troops  in  these  positions  the  losses  will  be  relatively 

Fhnk  positions,  that  is,  positions  squarely  on  the  dank  or  nearly  so  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  exceedingly  favorable  (or  covering  a  "get-away,"  and  hence  may  be 
ttied  as  auxiliaries.  (F,  Fig.  i,  Plate  50.)  Being  occupied  by  small  furces,  the 
risk  of  lots  is  small.  But  a  delaying  position  to  which  it  is  puiposed  to  commit  a 
luve  proportion  of  the  troops  should  be  more  conservatively  located,  astride  of 
and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  retreat  except  when  there  is  available  a 
flank  positioo  whose  outer  flank  is  exceptionally  strong  or  nnll  protected,  with 
excepbooal  facilitiea  for  retreat. 

Cavalr)-,  of  course,  are  especially  useful  for  auxiliary  covering  positions. 

Conduct  of  the  Rear  Guard. 

The  rear  guard  should  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  its  resisting  elements  should  be 

diqiersed  as  little  as  possible.     In  case  it  be  necessary  to  delay  the  enemy  by 

stmultaneously  occupying  two  delaying  positions,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  rear 

guard  will  be  so  dispersed  that  it  cannot  concentrate  its  full  strength  against  the 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ammunition  of  the  troops  of  the  rear  guard 
be  carefully  conserved.  If  too  plentifully  supplied  troop*  have  a  tendency  to  waste 
ammunition.  Accordingly,  it  wtll  seldom  be  wise  to  issue  all  the  extra  ammunition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  march. 

In  case  of  a  shortage  of  ammunition  in  the  rear  guard,  a  few  wagons  may  be 
separated  frooi  the  trains,  and  remain  on  the  side  of  the  road  until  the  rear  guard 
overtakes  them,  or  a  dump  may  be  established  en  route. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  rear  guard  commander  to  personally  reconnoiter  the  terrain 
akmg  the  line  of  march,  and  select  suiuble  positions  (or  delaying  actions  and  for 
rendezvous.  Whenever  a  position  is  selected,  another  in  rear,  to  cover  a  wjtb> 
dnwal,  should  be  selected  at  the  same  time.  If  the  enemy  does  not  attack,  but  is 
known  to  be  present  in  force,  the  rear  guard  may  halt  in  a  position  in  readiness  to 
occupy  a  suitable  delaying  position  near  at  hand.  Meantime,  another  position  is 
tdected  in  rear.  When  the  main  body  has  gained  a  safe  distance  the  rear  guard 
then  rapidly  marches  to  the  rear  position.  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  then,  a  rear 
guard  "  retires  by  bounds  "  from  one  defensible  locality  to  another,  having  always 
one  or  more  selected  positions  which  can  be  promptly  occupied  in  case  of  attack. 

If  the  pursuit  be  closely  pressed  the  main  body  may  also  select  and  even  prepare 
delaying  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  rear  guard  or,  in  emergency,  by  troops  from 
the  main  body  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rear  guard. 

If  the  pursuit  be  not  closely  pressed  the  troops  withdrawing  from  the  last  delay- 
ing position  are  reformed  into  the  prescribed  column  of  route,  those  at  the  head  of 
the  column  constituting  the  reserve  of  the  rear  guard. 

Cavalry  as  a  Delaying  Force. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  tactical  employment  of  cavalry  in  delaying  action. 

Because  of  its  mobility  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  aaion. 
cavalry  is  the  arm  par  excelUnre  for  delaying  actions,  such  as  those  of  a  rear  gtard 
in  retreat.  Cavalry  can  delay  the  advance  of  an  enemy  by  harassing  his  flanks 
(whkh  is  often  the  more  effective  method)  or  by  taking  a  position  for  dismountctl 
fire  action  directly  across  his  line  of  advance.  In  siKh  actions  the  cavalry  may  take 
up  a  very  extended  line  and  the  entire  force  (except  ihe  horseholders  and  a  small 
mounted  reserve)  may  be  placed  in  the  firing  line.  A  mounted  reserve  is  needed  to 
watch  Ihe  flanks,  cover  the  led  horses,  check  the  enemy  in  case  of  need,  etc.  It 
need  not  be  as  large  when  acting  against  infantry  as  when  opposed  to  cavalry. 
Monnted  combat  patrols  on  the  Ranks  should  never  be  omitted. 

Cavalry  when  dismounted  is  tied  to  its  led  horses.  A  threat  against  these  will 
often  canae  the  retreat  of  the  dismounted  firing  line.    CoaaicnfMxfl.\ii,^^V&V«Kv& 
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should  be  held  in  a  secure  place  and  a  mounted  force  of  suitaUe  size  told  off  to 
cover  them.  As  the  horses  are  easily  stampeded,  operations  against  them  are  tot 
effective. 

Cavaliy  fighting  a  ddaying  action  may  take  a  greater  number  of  successive  pos- 
tions  and  permit  a  closer  approach  of  the  enemy  than  would  be  possible  or  sfc 
for  infantry. 

The  two  principal  requisites  of  a  delaying  position  for  cavalry  (next  to  a  good 
field  of  fire  to  front  and  flanks)  are  cover  from  fire  for  the  led  horses,  immediauh 
in  rear  of  the  firing  line,  and  good  covered  lines  of  retreat  straight  to  tiw  rear.  li 
there  be  but  one  line  of  retreat  it  should  preferably  be  in  rear  of  the  center.  If 
there  is  no  cover  from  fire  (cover  from  tneiv  is  not  sufficient)  for  the  led  horses  ia 
rear  of  the  firing  line  they  should  be  echeloned  in  rear  of  the  flanks  in  order  » 
escape  the  effects  of  hostile  fire  directed  at  the  dismounted  line. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  cavalry  should  be  withdrawn  in  such  good  time  tbi 
it  will  not  be  subjected  to  fire  during  its  retreat  to  its  next  delaying  position,  aod 
will  have  opportunity  to  deploy  in  time  to  again  delay  the  advancit^  enemy,  if 
subjected  to  fire  from  the  rear  the  best  cavalry  will  soon  get  out  of  hand. 

How  close  a  dismounted  enemy  may  be  allowed  to  approach,  before  the  wiflh 
drawal  from  the  position,  depends  on ; 

a.  The  distance  the  men  on  the  firing  line  must  travel  to  reach  the  horses  in 
mounting  up  to  withdraw. 

b.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  rear  of  the  position  as  affecting  the  rapidity  o. 
retreat. 

c.  The  amount  of  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire  during  the  retreat  afforded  b>-  tbt 
terrain. 

d.  The  nature  of  the  terrain  in  front  of  the  position  as  affecting  the  facUitr  of 
the  enemy's  advance. 

By  keeping  the  horses  mobile  the  strength  of  the  firing  line  is  diminished  b>' 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  strength.  If  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
firing  line  the  horses  must  be  immobilized.  If  they  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to  fin. 
requiring  that  they  be  moved,  they  must,  of  course,  be  kept  mobile. 

(When  there  is  one  horseholder  to  each  four  led  horses  they  can  be  rcadilv 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  are  then  said  to  be  mobile.  If  the  proportioa  oi 
horscholders  is  less  than  this  the  horses  are  not  readily  shifted  from  place  to  phn. 
and  are  then  said  to  be  immobile.)  With  horses  mobile  the  firing  line  can  moant  and 
retreat  much  more  quickly  since  the  troopers  can  find  and  disengage  their  moonts  in 
less  time,  and  since  also  the  led  horses  may  be  moved  up  closer  to  the  firing  line 
when  it  is  ready  to  retire. 

The  terrain  in  rear  of  the  position  should  be  carefully  scouted  to  see  that  ii 
presents  no  serious  obstacles  to  a  retreat.  It  will  generally  not  be  practicable  for 
all  to  take  the  roads.  The  retreat,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  must  usually  be  ttadt 
straight  to  the  rear,  some  of  the  men  moving  across  country.  Hence,  openinfr- 
should  be  made  in  fences  and  the  best  points  for  crossing  streams  selected,  uti 
improved  if  necessary. 

Under  favorable  conditions  as  to  proximity  of  led  horses,  facilities  for  and  ccnrt 
during  retreat  and  obstacles  to  the  enemy's  advance,  the  cavalry  may  safely  alio* 
liim  to  approach  within  about  600  yards  of  the  position  before  withdrawing,  or  if 
the  retiring  force  be  not  more  than  a  troop,  to  within  about  400  yards.  If  the  cm- 
dilions  are  nol  especially  favorable  the  withdrawal  should  be  made  when  the  host:k 
firing  line  arrives  within  700  to  800  yards.  The  volume  of  fire  should  usually  be 
increased  just  before  the  withdrawal. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  cavalry,  unlike  infantry,  does  not  (wher. 
ii|)|iosc(t  to  infantry)  as  a  rule  require  a  covering  force  in  a  rear  position  to  prolcc: 
its  witlnirawal.  Consequently,  it  will  be  allowable  to  place  the  entire  strei^th  c: 
the  cavalry  ( less  its  horsdioldcrs)  in  any  delaying  position.  Also  cavalry  has  1 
greater  latitude  than  infantry  in  the  choke  ol  deXa-j-'m^ '^oskions^  inasmuch  as  it  hi' 
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less  concern  for  the  safety  of  its  flanks.  In  short,  cavalry  is  superior  to  infantry 
as  a  delaying  force. 

If  the  rear  guard  consists  of  cavalry  alone  the  entire  force  may  be  deployed  for 
fldaying  action  in  one  position.  If  the  rear  guard  include  all  arms,  all  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  may  be  utilized  in  one  position,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  infantry 
riMMild  be  held  as  a  covering  force  or  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency. 

When  cavalry  and  infantry  are  deployed  on  the  same  line  in  delaying  action  the 
infantry  should  usually  occupy  that  pan  of  the  line  nearest  to  its  route  of  march. 
Geoerally  this  would  be  the  center  part  of  the  line,  the  cavalry  holding  the  flanks. 
In  withdrawing  the  infantry  retires  fir^t,  covered  by  the  cavalry. 

While  this  text  does  not  pretend  to  cover  in  detail  the  subject  of  Cavalry  Tactics, 
it  is  believed  that  such  a  discussion  as  the  foregoing  is  properly  included  in  a  work 
on  Infantry  Tactics.  The  infantry  officer  must  co-operalc  with  tlie  cavalry.  He 
will  at  limes,  as  we  have  seen,  have  small  bodies  of  cavalry  under  his  command. 
He  must  meet  the  attacks  and  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  hostile 
cavalry.  He  should  therefore  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  cavalry,  and  should  know  what  assistance  it  can  and  can- 
not render  in  a  given  situation.  A  good  infantry  leader  must  be  familiar  with  the 
general  procedure  of  the  other  arms  of  the  service,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 
auxiliaries  to  the  infantry,  and  must  be  intelligently  used  as  such. 

Euunplet  of  the  Conduct  of  s  Delaying  Action. 

The  following  examples  will  ser\e  to  illustrate  practically  the  requirements  for 
delaying  positions  and  the  conduct  of  delaying  forces  in  a  number  <if  situations: 

A  force  in  retreat  has  been  delayed  by  a  damaged  bridge  at  F.  (Plate  52),  The 
fact  that  the  bridge  has  been  damaged  would  be  ascertamed  by  patrols  or  by  the 
leading  troops.  The  information  would  be  promptly  transmitted  by  the  supreme 
commander  to  the  rear  guard  commander  in  a  message  about  as  follows :  "  Main 
body  will  be  delayed  about  a  half-hour  by  damaged  bridge  at  £.  Hold  the  enemy 
bej-ond  C  until  we  have  cleared  the  stream,  then  retire  promptly  to  far  bank." 

Regardless  of  their  exact  location.s  at  the  lime  of  receiving  these  instructions. 
the  various  elements  of  the  rear  guard  would  halt  in  localities  suitable  for  carr>-ing 
out  their  mission  of  delaying  the  ho-itilc  advance.  The  rear  guard  commander 
estimates  the  situation,  decides  how  long  he  must  delay  the  enemy  (making  a 
reasonable  allowance  nf  somewhat  more  than  a  half-hour  for  repair  of  the  bridge). 
and  what  dela_ving  positions  are  available  for  his  purposes. 

Patrols  are  sent  to  favorable  localities  on  the  flanks,  as  F  and  (7.  These,  with 
the  point,  would  constitute  a  march  outpost,  whose  functions  in  this  caw  would  be 
observation  and  delay.  If  the  enemy  appears  the  point  and  the  groups  at  F  and  0 
open  a  strong  fire,  with  a  view  to  causing  the  enemy  to  believe  that  he  is  facing  a 
defensive  position  extending  from  F  to  G.  If  possible  they  fnrcc  his  deployment, 
and  might  be  reinforced  from  the  rear  party  to  accomplish  this.  Machine  gun  fire 
may  also  be  delivered  from  the  support  position  at  C  through  the  inter^-als,  or  past 
the' flanks. 

Before  the  hostile  attack  is  dangerously  close  the  advanced  elements  withtlraw 
under  cover  of  fire  from  the  position  at  C. 

If  the  enemy's  attack  is  frontal  the  principal  resistance  is  made  at  C,  tnHips  being 
sent  to  the  favorable  localities  at  H  and  /  to  protect  the  flanks.  If  the  attack  be 
fmm  the  right  front  the  line  F-C-l  is  occupied,  if  fmm  the  left  frnnt.  (iC-U. 

.\ssuming  an  attack  from  the  right  front,  that  is,  past  C.  tJie  rear  giuird.  having 
accomplished  the  desired  delay,  is  now  concerned  only  with  safely  carrying  ■•ui  it* 
own  retreat.  The  troops  at  F  are  first  withdrawn,  well  covered  hy  fire  fmni  C 
The  support  at  C  then  withdraws  to  P.  being  covered  during  this  maneuver  liv  fire 
from  /.  D  having  been  occupied  the  troops  at  /  withdraw  under  cover  of  fire  from 
D.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  rear  guard  then  retreats  across  the  stream,  a  portion  of  the 
force  covering  the  movement  from  D.    Tlie  troofts  at  0  ret.Tea.t.  v.  w«itv  «.%,  "Om^ 
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remainder  of  the  rear  guard  has  crossed.  In  a  laige  force  hanag  cmlr;  (be 
cavalry  would  be  used  for  the  final  delay  at  D^  They  could  escape  nx>re  euSy  than 
the  infantry. 

Plate  53  exhibits  an  ideal  situation  for  delaying  action  by  a  small  force  retreatiiig 
from  A  to  G.   The  following  favorable  circumstances  should  be  noted : 

I.  The  enemy  must  pass  a  defile  (the  bridge  at  A).  This  brid^  mi^  bt 
destroyed  to  delay  pursuit.  In  any  event  the  pursuer  debouching  from  the  narro* 
bridge  offers  a  most  vulnerable  target  and  will  find  difficulty  in  depioying  under  fin. 


Plats  53. — Dispositions  of  Rear  Guard  during  a  Forced  Halt 


2.  The  first  delaying  position,  at  B,  has  the  following  advantages : 

a.  Good  field  of  fire. 

b.  Outlet  of  defile  (bridge)   specially  favorable  place  to  cateh  enemy  in 
massed  formation  on  narrow  front. 

c.  An  obstacle  on  its  front  (the  unfordable  stream). 

d.  Both  flanks  secured  by  impassable  natural  obstacles   (the  tmfordaUe 
stream  and  swamp). 

e.  Troops  in  position  screened  by  woods. 

/.  Good  covered  "  get-away  "  through  the  woods,  with  good  covering  posi- 
rion  on  flank  at  C,  if  necessary. 
ff.  Covered  location  for  rendezvous  ot  aswKfc\s,\](AatAcrert.tt  D. 
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3.  The  pcwttioa  it  C  is  favoraUe  both  as  a  covering  position  for  the  retreat  from 
B  and  as  a  ddayine  position.    It  has : 

a.  Good  fi(»d  of  fire  to  front  and  flanks. 

b.  One  flank  secured  by  natural  obstacle  (the  unfordable  stream). 

c.  Locatioa  on  flank  of  line  of  retreat  from  B,  and  thus  will  not  be  masked 
bjr  troops  retreating  from  B. 

d.  Good  **  get-away,"  behind  ridge  and  through  town. 

4.  The  position  at  £  on  the  edge  of  the  village  Iras,  as  a  delaying  and  covering 
potttkn,  many  of  the  advantages  of  B  and  C.  It  can  driver  fire  from  the  outset 
against  any  hostile  troops  who  may  appear,  that  is,  it  will  not  be  masked  by  retreat 
(romC. 

5.  The  village  itself  affords  both  screen  and  cover  for  reorganizing  the  troops 
and  protecting  the  rather  difficult  retreat  across  the  bridge  at  F. 


Platx  SJ.— Ideal  Coaditiont  for  Delaying  Action. 

6.  The  bridge  at  F  may  be  destroyed  to  deta^  the  enemv.  If  he  crosses  it  he  is 
again  subject  to  fire  while  in  vulnerable  formation,  as  at  A. 

7.  A  position  at  GG,  if  terrain  is  suitaUe,  on  near  side  of  an  unfordable  stream, 
is  the  best  possiUe  location  for  a  further  delaying  action. 

The  conditions  are  90  unfavoraUe  to  the  enemy  that  it  is  possible  he  might 
attempt  to  evade  diem  by  a  movement  around  one  flank.  Should  he  do  so  the  desired 
delay  wouM  probaUy  be  achieved  without  loss  to  the  defender. 

In  the  examples  just  given  ideal  conditions  have  been  assumed.  Seldom  if  ever 
in  actual  practice  would  all  these  favorable  conditions  exist  in  one  k>cali(y.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  thus  demonstrate  practically  what  conditions  are  ideal  for  delay- 
ing actions.  While  they  will  not  all  be  found  at  once,  each  will  be  met  from  time  to 
time.  The  leader  who  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  delayir^  action 
■honid  know  what  kind  of  positions  to  look  for.  He  should  be  able  to  recognize 
and  utilize  any  advantages  which  the  terrain  affords.  A  knowledge  of  what  con- 
Mitotes  Ae  ided  wilt  aid  him  in  intelligently  availing  himself  of  such  advantages  as 
any  real  terrain  nay  afford,  and  in  forcing  the  action  in  a  terrain  favonUe  for  the 
MWiniiiliihnicnl  of  nis  nnsaion. 
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Orders. 

Orders  for  delaying  action  are  of  necessity  brief,  verbal  and  fragmentary.  Thtj 
are  issued  to  the  various  elements  to  meet  each  situation  as  it  arises. 

For  example :  The  instructions  to  an  officer  commanding  a  portion  of  the  rear 
guard  in  a  delaying  action  might  be  about  as  follows :  "  Major  A,  you  will  take  up 

a  position  at for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  enemy's  advance  (or  to  cover 

withdrawal  of  such  troops  from  such  place) .    When  you  are  in  danger  of  beii^  cut 

off,  break  off  the  engagement  and  retire  via to ,  where  further  onlers  will 

be  given  you.    Messages  will  reach  me  at ." 

Notes. 

A  number  of  practical  exercises  illustrating  the  conduct  of  a  rear  guard,  delayii^ 
action  and  withdrawal,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  text. 

The  students  may  also  be  given  exercises  in  selecting  on  the  map  delaying  posi- 
tions suitable  to  a  situation  outlined  by  the  instructor,  together  with  the  troops  to 
occupy  them,  calculations  of  times,  etc. 

THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON. 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ACTION. 

Introductory  remarks.  In  previous  lessons,  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  rear  guards 
and  delaying  actions,  we  have  made  frequent  references  to  withdrawal  from  actioD, 
and  have  discussed  many  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  this  operation. 
Withdrawals  arc  of  common  occurrence  in  the  operations  of  delaying  forces,  includ- 
ing rear  and  flank  guards. 

There  is  no  operation  of  war  which  calls  for  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  leaders, 
or  better  training  and  discipline  of  troops,  than  a  successful  withdrawal  from  an 
action  in  which  troops  are  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy.  It  is  the  most  delkate 
and  difficult  of  all  tactical  operations.  This  lesson  is  accordingly  devoted  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  tactical  procedure  of  withdrawal. 

A  withdrawal  having  been  decided  upon  should  be  executed  with  the  same 
promptness  and  vigor  which  would  characterize  the  execution  of  an  attack.  Hesi- 
tancy or  half-hearted  measures  invite  disaster — as  in  all  the  operations  of  war, 

OCCASIONS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL. 

A  withdrawal  from  action  may  take  place  either  in  a  defensive  or  an  offensive 
engagement.    It  may  result  from  any  one,  or  a  combination  of  the  following  causes : 

1.  Direct  orders  from  superior  commander  to  break  off  the  engagenient  and 
withdraw. 

2.  Notification  from  a  superior  commander  that  he  has  completed  or  is  withdraw- 
ing from  an  engagement  of  which  the  combat  in  question  was  a  side  issue. 

3.  Strong  reinforcements  of  enemy  approaching,  especially  from  a  flank.  In 
this  case  the  time  element  will  govern.  If  the  commander  believes  h\.  has  a  good 
chance  to  gain  a  tactical  decision  and  get  his  troops  in  hand  before  the  arrival  of  the 
hostile  reinforcements  he  may  be  justified  in  continuing  the  acticHi.  But  if  the 
preservation  of  his  force  is  of  vital  importance,  as  where  he  is  the  sole  covering 
force  for  some  important  strategical  point  or  line  of  communications,  fie  should 
avoid  serious  risks. 

4.  When  the  general  situation  will  be  bettered  by  a  withdrawal. 

5.  When  there  is  an  opportunity  to  contain  the  enemy  with  a  portion  of  the  forte 
and  throw  the  remainder  into  a  larger  and  more  important  combat.  In  this  case  a 
portion  only  of  the  force  is  withdrawn. 

6.  When  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  favorable  decision,  etc. 

A  withdrawal  from  any  of  the  foregoing  causes  would  be  voluntary,  that  is  to 
say,  it  could  be  /oreseen  a  reasoiiable  time  in  advance,  and  preparations  made  to 
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effect  it  in  an  orderly  fuhion.  An  involuctary  withdrawal  may  be  forced  by  the  ' 
action  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  will  ultimately  break  and  retreat  from  a  combat 
in  which  they  are  hard  pressed  and  suffering  heavy  losses.  A  forced  withdrawal 
nsually  becomes  a  rout,  frequently  involving  heavy  casualties,  panic  and  dispersion 
of  the  troops.  To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  it  is  essential  that  the  necessity  for 
withdrawal  be  foreseen  as  far  as  possible  in  advance,  and  planned  for.  If  the 
retreat  is  initiated  by  the  troops  themselves,  as  a  result  of  hostile  pressure,  a  rout 
and  panic  is  almost  certain  to  ensue. 

Withdrawal  in  defetue  and  in  attack.  A  withdrawal  is  most  usual  in  a  defensive 
action,  but  may  occasionally  be  necessary  also  in  offense. 

The  defense,  whether  in  a  decisive  or  a  delaying  action,  is  usually  organized  with 
a  view  to  withdrawal — always  in  the  case  of  a  delaying  action.  If  executed  while 
in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  it  has  the  disadvanta^  that  the  attacker  possesses 
the  initiative,  is  advancing  on  the  defender,  and  will  probably  foresee  the  with- 
drawal and  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  inflict  damage  on  the  withdrawing 
troops,  and  to  launch  a  vigorous  pursuit  with  great  promptness. 

A  withdrawal  from  an  offensive  action  has  the  disadvantage  thai  the  terrain  will 
seldom  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  such  a  maneuver,  and  that  the  entire 
organization  of  the  attacker  will  be  such  as  is  appropriate  to  an  advance  rather 
than  a  retrognide  movement.  The  attacker  will  seldom  have  available  any  works  of 
field  fortification  which  can  be  utilized  to  cover  his  retreat  On  the  other  hand  a 
withdrawal  from  an  offensive  action  has,  or  may  have,  certain  advantages.  It  is 
less  apt  to  be  involuntary,  that  is,  forced  by  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  It  is  less 
apt  to  be  anticipated  by  the  enemy.  The  attacker  possesses  the  initiative,  and  if  the 
withdrawal  be  not  too  long  delayed,  the  enemy  will  be  less  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  and  launch  a  pursuit  than  where  he  is  himself  the  aggressor. 

A  withdrawal  frpni  an  offensive  action  may  be  covered  by  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  vigor  of  the  attack  (usually  bv  fire  alone),  or  by  a  feint  against  one  of  the 
hostile  flanks,  preferably  by  the  cavalry. 

As  a  rule,  a  withdrawal  from  an  attack  will  be  easier  than  from  a  defense  in 
which  the  enemy  has  penetrated  the  positicm. 

GENERAI,  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  WITHDRAWAL. 
It  is  very  diflicult,  not  to  say  unsafe,  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  general  program 
for  withdrawal  from  action,  as  the  procedure  depends  so  greatly  on  the  situation. 
To  senx  the  necessity-  for  a  withdrawal,  and  to  determine  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  its  execution,  requires  what  might  be  termed  military  instinct  on  the 
part  of  all  commanders  and  leaders.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  and  considerations  which  will  serve  for  guidance.  Most  of  these 
are  applicable  to  forces  of  all  sizes. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Withdrawal. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  off  an  engagement,  once 
the  troops  are  seriously  committed  and  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy.  A  retreat 
or  withdrawal  across  a  fire  swept  zone  will  usually  result  in  much  greater  losses 
than  those  sustained  during  an  advance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  troops,  even^ 
well-trained  troops,  in  hand ;  and  a  panic  in  one  organization  is  apt  to  be  communi- 
cated toothers. 

When  troops  are  in  close  conUct  with  the  enemy  an  orderly  withdrawal  will 
usually  be  possible  only  when  there  is  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions,  includ* 
ing  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

1.  Cover  from  fire  for  the  troops  withdrawing  from  the  firing  line.  Such  cover 
may  be  darkness,  a  reverse  slope  of  a  hill  or  ridge,  a  wood  or  village  (See  Plates 
49  and  53).  or  an  artificial  smoke  screen. 

2.  Rewrves  in  hand  to  protect  the  withdrawal  and  check  or  delay  Qurwut. 
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3.  Enemy  too  exhausted,  or  otherwise  unprepared  to  take  advatitage  of  tte 
opportunity. 

4.  In  an  organized  defensive  position  communication  trenches  and  otfier  shdlsed 
routes  will  be  available  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  advanced  troops. 

5.  Well  organized  and  effective  covering  fire  of  machine  guns  and  utiDerj. 
Usually  this  must  be  overhead  fire,  but  machine  gun  fire  wiU,  of  course,  be  more 
effective  if  it  can  be  delivered  in  enfilade.  In  an  organized  position  this  will  asuaDr 
have  been  provided  for. 

We  have  seen  that  an  organized  defensive  position  and  a  hastily  occupied  pos- 
tion  for  delaying  action,  are  usually  selected  and  prepared  with  a  view  to  with- 
drawal, which  provisions  include  natural  or  prepared  cover  for  the  retreattng 
troops,  carefully  selected  positions  for  covering  troops,  and  organized  coverii^  fire. 

Voluntary  and  Involuntary  WithdrawaL 

A  withdrawal  should  be  voluntary  and  not  forced  by  the  enemy.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  necessity  for  withdrawal  should  be  foreseen,  it  should  be  ptammti 
in  advance  in  every  detail,  the  necessary  preliminaries  should  be  carried  oat  in 
advance,  and  the  maneuver  executed  by  order,  in  a  systematic  manner  and  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  commander. 

If  the  necessity  for  withdrawal  be  not  foreseen,  if  preparations  are  not  made 
and  if  the  orders  be  delayed  until  the  troops  break  under  hostile  pressure  and  b^in 
the  retreat  of  their  own  accord,  confusion,  rout  and  probably  heavy  losses  an 
inevitable.  An  orderly  withdrawal  is  diHicult  enough  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions and  with  the  most  careful  planning.  Lacking  these  it  is  usually  out  of 
question. 

It  is  a  corollary  of  the  foregoing  that  a  withdrawal  should  usually  be  effected  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  decision  to  wttbdnw 
has  been  made.  The  less  a  force  is  involved  with  the  enemy,  whether  in  attadc  or 
defense,  the  less  difficult  of  course  will  be  the  withdrawal.  Nevertheless  this  nik 
must  be  applied  with  judgment.  If  the  situation  at  the  instant  of  decision  be  espe- 
cially unfavorable  for  withdrawal  it  may  be  wiser  to  delay  the  operation  until  a 
more  favorable  situation  can  be  created.  For  example,  if  reinforcements  are  on  tbe 
way  it  may  be  better  to  hold  on  until  their  arrival,  when  they  may  be  utilized  to 
cover  the  retreat,  even  if  of  insufficient  strength  to  reverse  an  unfavorable  situation. 
Occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  first  improve  the  situation  even  by  tempwari^ 
committing  more  troops  to  action,  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  troops 
to  be  withdrawn,  to  threaten  his  flank  or  communications,  to  cause  him  to  contmit  lus 
reserves,  etc.  Such  action  will  as  a  rule  result  in  more  thoroughly  involving  the 
force  in  combat,  thereby  renderit^  withdrawal  all  the  more  difficult,  and  a  higb 
degree  of  judgment  is  necessary  to  determine  when  it  is  possible  to  improve  tix 
situation  by  committing  still  more  troops.  If  cavalry  be  available  it  is  cspedalh 
useful  for  operations,  even  at  some  distance,  designed  to  divert  the  enemy's  atten- 
tion.   It  is  usually  wise  to  hold  on  until  dark,  if  this  be  possible,  as  shown  later. 

That  a  withdrawal  from  action  should  be  voluntary,  timely  and  I'ti  accordamct 
mlh  a  plan,  is  the  most  important  principle  governing  the  conduct  of  this  operatioQ. 

Withdrawal  Under  Cover  of  Darkness. 

The  most  favorable  condition  for  a  withdrawal  is  darkness.  This  affords  the 
withdrawing  troops  almost  complete  protection  from  fire,  except  UDobsemd 
artillery  fire  on  "  sensitive  points  "  (such  as  road  junctions  and  villages).  Also  it 
will  often  be  possible  to  effect  the  withdrawal  secretly.  Even  if  it  becomes  known  to 
the  enemy  a  pursuit  in  the  dark  will  usually  be  ineffective. 

Accordingly,  when  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  it  will  be 
best  to  hold  on  until  nightfall.  It  will  usually  be  easier  to  hold  out  even  aninst  a 
considerably  superior  force,  than  to  effect  an  orderly  withdrairal  in  broad  dajUgfat 
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■eroM  ■  fire-nvept  zone.    A  withdrawal  by  daylight  should  be  attempted  only  when 
aacb  a  course  appears  uuvoidaUe. 

Routes  of  withdrawal,  rendezvous  and  assembly  points,  etc.,  should  be  carefully 
prescribed  and  guides  should  be  furnished.  To  control  the  troops  will  be  difficult 
m  the  dark,  but  this  is  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  facts  they  are  not  under 
fire  or  being  pursued. 

Intrenching. 

Troops  whose  advance  has  been  checked  habitually  intrench  as  security  against 
counter  attack,  and  to  hold  their  gains.  A  force  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments or  of  darkness  to  cover  its  withdrawal  should  simibrly  intrench.  Individual 
rifle  pits  will  usually  be  all  that  is  practicable. 

Selection  of  Favorable  Terrain.    Security  of  Line  of  Retreat. 

In  defense  or  dclayii^  action  it  is  usually  practicable  to  select  aposition  and  force 
the  action  in  a  localttv  favorable  for  withdrawal  and  retreat.  Inis  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed.    (See  Delaying  Action.) 

The  attacker  must  usually  take  the  terrain  as  be  finds  it,  inasmuch  as  the  position 
will  usually  have  been  selected  by  the  enemy.  But  a  line  or  lines  of  retreat  should  be 
selected  and  designated,  and  the  necessary  measures  for  their  security  duly  taken — 
iocludii^  the  selection  of  suitable  covering  positions  in  case  of  a  necessary  retreat. 
Tbeie  measures  of  precaution  in  case  of  a  possiUe  reverse  should  always  be  con- 
sidered t^  the  commander,  but  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the  orders  for  the 
attadc. 

Large  and  Small  Porcea. 

Withdrawal  is  more  easily  effected  by  a  small  force  than  by  a  large  one,  inasmuch 
as  less  preparation  is  necessary,  and  a  small  unit  is  easier  to  control  and  co-ordinate. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  small  unit,  however,  a  portion  of  the  fon^  should  be  in  hand 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  remainder,  or  to  meet  emergencies, 

Extensioa  of  Fnmt.    Depth  of  DeploTmcnt. 

The  greater  the  extension  of  front  of  any  given  unit  the  greater  as  a  rule  will  be 
the  difnculty  of  withdrawal.  An  attenuated  front  is  easily  pierced  by  the  enemy 
which  may  result  in  the  force  being  cut  into  several  portions,  each  of  which  may  be 
attacked  in  flank  or  surrounded.  A  widely  extended  line  is  difBcult  to  control  and 
more  time  and  trouble  will  be  necessary  (or  reassembly.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to 
find  a  supporting  position  from  which  the  whole  of  the  movement  can  be  covered, 
and  the  strength  of  the  reserves  will  necessarily  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  front.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  entire  force  actually  committed  to 
actkn,  the  greater  necessarily  will  be  the  difficulty  of  orderly  withdrawal. 

A  narrow  front,  or  depth  of  deployment,  is  accordingly  favorable  to  withdrawal, 
provided  the  flanks  are  adequately  protected. 

As  a  first  step  in  withdrawal  of  an  extended  line  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  con- 
tract the  front  by  withdrawing  troops  from  the  flanks,  atxl  even  to  reinforce  the 
center.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  which  follows,  thai 
the  troops  on  the  flanks  should  be  withdrawn  first,  and  those  in  the  center  last. 

Supporta  and  Reaervea.    Covering  Forcea. 

It  has  been  frequendy  pointed  out  that,  during  combat,  supports  and  reserves 
ahould  always  be  hdd  to  meet  emergencies.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rules 
of  the  game.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  emergency  that  reserves  can  be  called  upon 
to  meet  is  the  necessity  for  a  withdrawal  from  action. 

Withdrawing  troops  ran  do  little  to  protect  themselves,  and  in  the  face  of 
aa  aggreanve  enemy  will  usually  suffer  seriotis  disorganization  and  losses  unless 
protected  hy  reserves  still  in  hand. 
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The  reserves  should  occupy  a  supporting  posirion  to  cover  the  wtthdiawil  nd 
check  the  pursuit.  The  requirements  of  such  a  position  have  bMn  discussed  midtT 
Delaying  Action  in  a  previous  lesson.  The  position  should  be  occupied  before  witb- 
drawal  begins. 

The  supporting  position  should  be  close  enough  to  afford  real  aid  to  the  with- 
drawal, but  not  so  close  that  the  troops  will  be  involved  in  any  panic  amongst  dx 
withdrawing  troops,  or  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  withdraw  the  reserves.  The  bifcr 
the  force  the  greater  as  a  rule  the  distance  at  which  the  covering  position  is  locand. 
This  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  terrain,  but  generally  should  not  be  less  daa 
looo  yards  from  the  firing  line,  even  in  the  case  of  a  very  ^lall  force,  nor  ordinuihr 
more  than  2  miles.  The  position  should  be  close  enough  to  prevent  the  enemy  tam- 
ing the  withdrawal  into  a  rout,  but  preferably  not  so  close  that  it  will  be  oecessaty  to 
occupy  a  second  supporting  position  to  cover  the  withdrawal  from  the  first. 

Sometimes  a  compromise  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  bulk  of  the  covgim 
forces  in  a  rear  position,  with  a  smaller  number  in  a  more  advanced  locality  to  pro- 
tect the  immediate  withdrawal.  In  the  case  of  a  large  force  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  covering  troops  will,  in  the  beginning,  and  while  the  enemy  is  still  ont  of 
rifle  range  of  the  covering  position,  consist  chiefly  of  artillery  and  long-range 
machine  gun  fire. 

In  addition  to  a  covering  force  for  withdrawal,  other  troops  may  take  up  a 
defensive  position  a  number  of  miles  in  rear,  for  the  purpose  of  dteddog  a  con- 
tinued pursuit.  The  retreating  troops  retire  through  the  position.  Rear  positioai 
are  the  rule  on  an  organized  defensive  front. 

All  the  troops  charged  with  covering  the  withdrawal  and  delaying  pursuit  dmld 
be  placed  under  a  single  commander  in  order  to  insure  concerted  action.  Upon  dx 
completion  of  the  withdrawal  they  form  the  rear  guard  to  cover  the  subseqaeu 
retreat.    The  best  troops  available  should  be  employed  as  a  covering  force. 

A  lack  of  reserves  will  naturally  increase  the  difficulties  of  withdrawal  and 
retreat.  If  all  remaining  reserves  are  insufficient  for  these  purposes  the  first  troops 
which  can  be  withdrawn  and  reorganized  should  be  added  to  the  covering  forces. 

A  covering  force  should  refrain  from  counter-attacking  the  enemy  except  in  the 
most  compelling  case.  A  counter-attack  involves  a  risk  that  the  retreat  may  be  com- 
promised. Aggressive  measures  will  occasionally  be  necessary,  but  whenever  pos- 
sible the  covering  force  should  accomplish  its  mission  by  passive  measures  (Brel 
alone.     (See  Delaying  Actions.) 

In  case  of  an  attack  or  threat  from  the  flank  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  change 
the  front  of  a  unit  already  in  line  than  to  employ  reserves.  To  change  the  front  of 
a  unit,  even  a  small  one,  usually  necessitates  withdrawal  and  reassembly,  followed 
by  deployment  again,  in  the  desired  direction.  Thus,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  54,  it  would  be  easier  to  deploy  the  reserve  in  a  position  to  check  the  ho«ii; 
advance  from  H  and  then  withdraw  the  flank  unit  in  line  as  a  reserve,  ratbci 
than  to  attempt  a  change  of  front. 

Machine  Guns  and  Artillery, 

We  have  seen  that  machine  guns  and  artillery  are  especially  useful  in  covering 
withdrawal  and  retreat.  Artillery  will  usually  employ  overhead  fire  in  the  form  1^- 
a  protective  barrage  or  concentrations  of  gas  or  high  explosive  on  localities  throu{^. 
which  the  enemy  must  pas?;. 

Machine  guns  are  used  for  frontal  fire,  overhead  fire  and  fire  through  gaps  in  the 
line,  and  as  far  as  possible  for  enfilade  and  cross  fire  along  the  front. 

Because  of  their  great  range  these  weapons  can  often  render  effective  servin 
without  greatly  exposing  themselves.  But  machine  guns  should  be  employed  boldlv, 
close  to  the  fnint,  and  sacrificed  without  hesitation  if  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
fantry. .-\  machine  gun  in  withdrawal  is  often  more  useful  than  a  sectioo  o; 
infantry,  and  much  easier  to  replace. 

The  artillery  should  block  all  roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  advance.  In  par- 
ticular  it  should  prevent  the  movement  oi  hostile  wCantrv  >"  tracks,  or  tfw  I  ' 
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op  of  liglit  irtinery  with  a  view  to  harassing  and  delaying  the  movement  of  the 
rctreatif^  forces. 

Cavalry. 

The  functions  of  the  cavalry  in  retreat  and  delaying  action  have  been  discussed 
in  previous  lessons  (Rear  Guards  and  Delaying  Actions). 

By  reason  of  its  mobility  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  withdraw. 
ovaliy  may  be  placed  in  the  line  to  assist  the  withdrawal  of  the  infantry,  or  may 
occnpjr  a  covering  position  on  the  flank,  or  very  close  to  the  line,  from  which  posi- 
tions mfantry  might  have  difliculty  in  withdrawing. 

During  an  action  and  prior  to  withdrawal  the  cavalry  watches  for  and  delays  the 
advance  of  hostile  reinforcements,  either  by  harassing  their  flanks,  or  taking  up  a 
ddaying  position  squarely  across  their  line  of  advance.  Thus,  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  U, 
word  having  been  received  of  the  approach  of  hostile  troops  from  the  direction  H. 
the  cavalry  would  be  dispatched  to  protect  the  withdrawal  by  delaying  the  advance 
of  these  troops. 

When  the  withdrawal  has  been  completed  and  the  retreat  organized,  the  cavalry, 
or  most  of  it,  should  be  assigned  to  the  rear  guard. 

Sacrificing  a  Portion  of  the  Troops  to  Save  the  Remainder. 

The  purpose  of  a  withdrawal  is  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  troops  and  as 
moch  as  possible  of  the  equipment,  weapons,  transport,  supplies,  etc. 

To  save  a  large  proportion  of  his  troops  and  materiel,  a  commander  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices,  and  mui>t  resolutely  accept  the  responsibility.  Material  is 
worth  less  than  lives.  Lives  may  be  sacrificed  to  protect  valuable  and  expensive 
weapons,  but  weapons  should  be  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  when  this  will  save  many 
fives.  It  is  proper  to  sacrifire  a  battery  of  artillery  with  all  its  combat  personnel 
who  cannot  escape  individually,  when  such  sacrifice  will  prevent  the  slaughter  and 
rain  of  a  battalion  of  infantry.  A  machine  gun  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  squad. 
ft  is  even  less  valuable  to  the  cause  and  more  easily  replaced  than  a  single  infantr\' 
•oWier. 

Also  it  will  occasionally  be  necessary  tn  deliberately  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the 
troops  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  bulk  nf  the  forces.  The  commander  who  undertake:^ 
a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  all  hh  troop'^  in  the  hope  of  saving  all  will,  if  opposed 
to  an  aggressive  enemy,  frequently  suffer  greater  tosses  than  if  he  accepts  the 
inevitable,  and  deliberately  sacrifices  a  covering  force,  or  portions  of  the  troops  in 
the  first  line. 

A  portion  of  the  covering  force  is  sacrificed  if  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
command  as  a  whole. 

Removal  of  Non-Combatant  Troops.  Clearing  the  Lines  of  Retreat. 
All  non-combatant  troops  not  urgently  needed  during  the  retreat  should  he  sent 
to  the  rear  as  a  preliminary  to  a  withdrawal,  thus  injuring  their  own  safety  and 
clearing  the  lines  of  retreat  for  the  use  of  the  combatant  forces.  Such  non-com- 
batants will  include  all  medkal  troops  with  their  transport,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
and  trains  of  every  description,  except  those  rarr>-ing  ammunition  which  will  be 
needed  during  the  withdrawal  and  retreat. 

THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ACTION  (Continued). 

ORDER  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS. 

The  order  in  which  the  troops  already  committed  to  action  shnuld  be  withdrawn 
b  a  grave  problem,  on  whose  correct  solution  the  success  of  the  operation  will 
greatly  depend. 

We  may  Uy  down  the  general  rule  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  in  such 
-,  and  the  entire  maneuver  so  conducted,  as  to  cause  the  lea.st  pautbl«  ct«v- 
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fusion  and  loss  in  the  force  as  a  whole.  We  may  now  see  how  this  very  general  rule 
is  apfJied  in  certaio  special  situations. 

If  tbeie  be  both  infantry  and  cavalry  in  line  the  infantry  should  usually  be  with- 
drawn first,  protected  by  the  cavalry,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  can  disengage 
hsdf  and  shake  off  a  pursuer  more  easily  than  the  infantry.  If  necessary  infantry 
may  be  replaced  t^  cavalry. 

If  the  enemy's  attack  be  frontal  or  if,  when  he  is  on  the  defensive,  his  greatest 
stmq^h  is  near  the  center,  a  penetration  of  the  center  is  the  development  most  to 
be  fc»^,  as  this  would  result  in  separating  the  two  wings,  exposing  them  to 
defeat  in  detail,  and  probably  compromising  their  retreat.  This  is  most  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  the  route  to  be  used  in  retreat  lies  in  rear  of  the  center.  The  enemy  may 
be  expected  to  strike  at  this  line  by  an  advance  against  the  center  as  soon  as  he  notes 
the  wididrawal.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  case  the  wings  should  be  withdrawn  first. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  t,  Plate  54,  two  forces  /IB  and  CD  are  engaged  in  combat.  The  line 
of  retreat  of  the  force  AB  is  the  road  shown.  Accordingly,  having  decided  to  retreat, 
it  withdraws  first  its  wings,  and  lastly  its  center.  If  the  line  of  retreat  be  in  rear 
of  ■  flank,  the  troops  on  that  flank,  who  cover  the  line  of  retreat,  should  remain 
until  last.  (Fig.  2,  Plate  54.)  In  this  case  the  withdrawal  would  usually  be  pro- 
gressively from  one  flank  to  the  other.  For  example,  in  the  case  in  Fig.  2,  it  woujd 
usually  be  unwise  to  withdraw  the  troops  in  the  center  of  the  line  before  those  in 
the  left  wing,  as  this  would  create  an  undefended  gap  through  which  the  enemy 
might  advance,  thus  separating  the  vrings  of  the  retreating  force. 

The  troops  in  the  most  exposed  position,  and  which  will  probably  be  the  most 
dHficult  to  withdraw  later,  should  be  the  first  to  retreat,  except  when  this  might 
involve  the  risk  of  a  rout.  Thus,  in  Fig.  ^,  Plate  m,  the  force  AB  learns  that  a 
strong  hostile  force  is  approaching  its  right  flank  by  the  road  FH.  The  commander 
decides  to  withdraw  first  the  troops  on  the  right  before  their  retreat  can  be  com- 
promised by  the  enemy  approaching.  He  then  withdraws  the  other  wing  and 
finally  his  center. 

However,  in  Fig.  4.  the  troops  on  the  left,  opposing  a  hostile  enveloping  move- 
ment, would  be  the  last  to  withdraw,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  they  are  most 
exposed,  and  farthest  from  the  line  of  retreat.  For  should  these  troops  be  with- 
drawn in  the  face  of  a  determined  attack  from  the  flank,  the  retreat  of  the  force 
as  a  whole  might  be  gravely  compromised.  On  the  other  flank  the  attacker  is  mak- 
ing less  effort,  probably  has  fewer  or  no  reserves,  and  can  more  easily  be  held  in 
check.  From  this  case  and  that  shown  in  Fig.  i  we  may  deduce  the  general  rule 
that  the  troops  opposing  the  enemy's  principal  attack  or  greatest  effort,  the  success 
of  which  would  most  seriously  compromise  the  retreat,  should  ordinarily  be  last  In 
withdraw.  This  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  confusion  of  their  retreat  and  their 
losses,  but  win  usually  be  the  wisest  procedure  for  the  security  of  the  force  as  a 
whole. 

This  rule,  like  all  others,  is  subject  to  exception.  Thus,  in  Fig.  4,  if  it  be  posnble 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  on  the  left  by  means  of  a  covering  force. 
favorably  located,  or  by  effective  fire  of  machine  guns  or  artillery,  these  troop<^, 
being  the  most  closely  engaged,  should  be  witfidrawn  first. 

Care  must  always  be  exercised  not  to  withdraw  prematurely  any  troops  whose 
removal  would  unduly  expose  those  remaining  in  line.  Generally,  these  will  be 
troops  which  are  covering  the  line  of  retreat,  opposing  the  main  attack  of  the 
enemy,  or  holding  the  key  points  of  a  position. 

Any  combatant  troops  which  have  not  been  committed  to  action  and  which  are 
not  to  be  used  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  other  troops,  should  of  course  be  started 
to  the  rear  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  withdraw  is  arrived  at. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  foregoing  discussion.  Except  when  the  special 
drcumstances  dKtate  a  different  procedure : 

I.  When  infantry  and  cavalry  are  both  in  line  the  infantry  withdraws  first. 

3.  lo  the  cue  of  a  frontal  attack  the  wings  are  witMta.wtv^TA.  vA'&*.c»t(aK\ua-. 
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3.  In  any  case  the  troops  opposing  the  principal  attack  of  the  enemy  ue  hat  v> 
withdraw,  except  when  possible  to  withdraw  them  sooner  without  risku^  the  font 
as  a  whole. 

4.  The  line  of  retreat  must  not  be  uncovered ;  accordingly,  as  a  rule  the  troops 
farthest  from  the  line  of  retreat,  which  have  the  greatest  distance  to  move,  sbcxud 
be  withdrawn  first. 

5.  Troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  in  such  manner  as  to  create  undefended  gaps 
through  which  the  enemy  might  penetrate.  Gaps  which  can  be  protected  I7  the  fire 
of  adjacent  units  or  by  machine  guns  are  unobjectionable. 

6.  The  troops  most  exposed  should  be  withdrawn  first  when  this  does  not  undulr 
endai^er  the  force  as  a  whole. 

7.  Troops  holding  the  key  points  of  a  position,  or  those  whose  removal  would 
unduly  expose  other  troops,  should  be  last  to  withdraw. 

8.  Combatant  troops  not  committed  to  action,  and  which  are  not  required  for 
covering  the  withdrawal  of  other  troops,  should  be  moved  promptly  to  the  rear. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  FIRING  LINE. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  firing  line,  while  in  close  contact  with  enemy  and  nnder 
his  fire,  is,  of  course,  the  most  difficult,  dangerous  and  critical  part  of  a  withdraw^ 
from  action.  It  is  one  of  the  severest  possible  tests  of  the  discipline,  training  and 
loyalty  of  troops,  and  the  capacity  of  leaders.  That  it  frequently  takes  the  form 
of  a  wild  rush  for  cover,  is  not  to  be  denied.  That  many  lives  will  be  saved  if  it 
can  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  fashion,  is  equally  true.  Therefore,  in  every  case 
every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  control  the  withdrawal  as  far  as  it  is  possiUe  to 
do  so.  The  supreme  commander  contributes  to  an  orderly  withdrawal  by  not  nndtilv 
delaying  it,  and  by  effective  provision  for  covering  fire.  But  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bilities will  rest  on  the  leaders  of  the  smaller  units. 

Comparison  of  Advance  and  Retreat  Under  Fire. 

The  best  conception  of  an  orderly  withdrawal  is  obtained  by  considerii^  it  as  the 
reverse  of  an  advance.  If  an  artillery  barrage,  so  effective  as  to  neutralize  his  fire 
can  be  laid  upon  the  enemy,  the  firing  line  can  retire  simultaneously  on  a  wide  front, 
just  as  it  can  advance  under  similar  conditions.  In  open  warfare  the  infantr>' 
usually  depends  chiefly  on  its  own  fire  to  make  possible  an  advance.  In  withdraml 
it  similarly  depends  on  its  own  fire  to  protect  it  from  ruinous  losses  and  panic  while 
moving  to  the  rear.  In  the  ordinary  case  the  firing  line  cannot  advance  simul- 
taneously and  continuously,  and  neither  can  it  withdraw  in  this  manner. 

The  firing  line  advances  by  rushes  of  alternate  fractions,  sections,  squads  or  half- 
squads  rushing  from  one  covered  position  to  another,  under  the  protection  of  the 
fire  of  other  portions  of  the  line.  If  the  enemy's  fire  is  very  heavy  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  advance  by  infiltration,  individuals  moving  forward  one  or  two  at  a  time  at 
the  command  of  their  leaders. 

An  orderly  withdrawal  under  fire  is  the  exact  reverse  of  this  procedure.  As  fire 
superiority  is  necessary  to  an  advance,  so  an  effective  fire,  even  if  not  superior  ti' 
that  of  the  enemy,  is  necessary  to  a  withdrawal  if  heavy  losses  are  to  be  avoided. 
As  individuals  and  small  units  rush  from  cover  to  cover  and  promptly  open  fire  in 
advance,  so  they  should  do  in  withdrawal. 

In  advancing  to  the  attack  through  the  zone  of  artillery  fire  and  before  comini; 
under  rifle  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  infantry  moves  in  lines  of  small  columns.  Similar 
tactics  are  employed  in  withdrawal  as  soon  as  the  troops  are  out  of  the  zone  of 
effective  small  arms  fire.  The  maintenance  of  alignment,  contact  and  direction  will 
usually  be  more  difficult,  but  are  also  less  important  than  in  an  advance. 

Except  when  protected  by  the  terrain  (as  in  a  carefully  selected  delaying  posi- 
tion) or  by  exceptionally  effective  covering  fire,  the  firing  line  accordingly  cannot 
withdraw  simultaneously.  In  a  battalion  one  company  may  be  directed  to  withdraw 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  other,  when  this  is  practicable  and  does  not  create  a 
dangerous  gap.    Otherwise  both  companies  \n  the  fttst  echelon  may  be  directed  to 
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withdraw  simnltaiKously.  They  withdraw  as  they  advatKe,  i^  alternate  fire  and 
movement.  Support  sections  cover  the  withdrawal  of  advanced  sections  by  over- 
head fire  or  fire  through  intervals  in  the  line.  Supporting  machine  guns  perform 
the  same  functions  as  in  attack. 

A  squad  filters  to  the  rear  in  the  same  manner  as  it  filters  forward.  The  squad 
leader  selects  the  next  position  in  rear  to  be  occupied  by  his  squad.  The  second  in 
command  withdraws  first,  and  causes  the  other  members  to  halt  and  take  position  as 
they  successively  arrive.  The  leader  remains  to  direct  his  men  to  the  rear.  The 
automatic  rifleman,  being  the  chief  fire  power  of  the  squad,  is  the  last  or  one  of  the 
last  to  withdraw,  just  as  he  is  amongst  the  first  to  go  forward,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

Arrived  in  its  rear  position  the  squad  reopens  fire,  to  assist  its  neightbors  and 
protect  itself. 

Counter-attack  by  supports  and  reserves  is  employed  if  the  enemy  penetrates 
the  front  and  threatens  a  dangerous  breach. 

A  withdrawing  force  should  thus  conduct  its  withdrawal  in  an  orderly  and 
soldierly  fashion,  the  leaders  exercising  their  proper  functions,  the  men  obeying 
their  l^dcrs,  keeping  their  wits  and  morale,  and  following  their  training  in  fire 
discipline,  use  of  cover,  individual  movement,  etc. 

It  should  be  plainly  demonstrated  to  the  enemy  that  he  is  still  facing  an  organized 
and  disciplined  force  of  fighting  men,  one  that  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  f.ear  or 
panic,  one  that  is  steady,  watchful,  dangerous,  ready  and  able  to  severely  punish 
any  indiscretion  on  his  part.  His  pursuit  will  then  be  far  less  enthusiastic  than 
when  he  realizes  that  he  has  nothing  to  deal  with  but  a  disorganized  and  helpless 
mass  of  insane  fugitives,  to  be  ridden  over  and  cut  down  like  a  flock  nf  sheep. 

The  individual  soldier  must  retain  his  senses,  obey  his  leader  and  do  the  simple, 
fur>damental  things  he  has  been  taught.  He  should  remember  that  he  still  has  his 
weapons,  that  his  fire,  if  carefully  aimed,  is  just  as  effective  as  ever,  but  that  he 
has  as  much  need  as  ever  of  cover  and  concealment.  He  should  realize  further  two 
other  important  things:  ist,  that  every  moment  that  he  does  his  duty  decreases 
the  risk;  and  2nd,  that  if  he  loses  his  nerve  and  his  head,  and  "breaks"  it  is  not 
his  own  life  alone  tliat  is  jeopardized,  but  also  the  lives  of  his  friends  and  comrades, 
who  are  depending  on  him  to  do  his  part  as  a  man  and  a  soldier. 

It  is  discipline  alone  that  will  in>till  such  a  spirit  into  men,  and  only  a  disciplined 
force  can  hold  a  powerful  enemy  in  check  and  effect  its  withdrawal  without  con- 
fusion or  loss. 

This  process  of  withdrawal,  which  is  the  re\-erse  of  an  advaiKC,  will  naturally 
proceed  and  should  proceed  more  rapidly  than  a  forward  movement,  IhiI  not  so 
rapidly  as  to  nm  the  ri.xk  of  panic  and  rout.  It  continues  until  the  force  has 
di-«ngaged  itself  from  contact  with  the  enemy's  infantr>'.  The  skirmish  lines  then 
assemble  into  squad  columns  and  section  columns,  and  sections  proccc<l  under  their 
leaders  to  the  platoon  rally  points. 

If  the  local  leaders  of  the  firing  line  find  that  they  cannot  control  or  hold  their 
men.  they  should  designate  sheltered  localities  for  assembly,  a.s  close  to  the  front  as 
they  consider  practicable  in  view  of  the  conditions.  They  then  send  their  second 
in  command  to  such  localities  and  later  proceed  thither  themselves  and  endeavor  to 
regain  control. 

Cavalrj'.  in  withdrawing  its  firing  line,  conducts  the  operation  in  the  same  manner 
a«  infantry  in  a  like  situation.  The  horses  are  held  as  close  to  the  front  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  disengagetl  from  the  enemy  the  men  pruceed  to  their  horses,  mount  up 
and  withdraw.  To  facilitate  the  retreat  gaps  should  be  cut  in  any  fences  that 
might  interfere. 

Rally.  Rendezvous  and  Aaacmbly  Points. 
Having  effected  the  withdrawal  of  the  firing  line  the  next  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  leaders  and  commanders  of  all  grades  is  the  reassembly  of  the  forces 
withdrawn  from  ■  wide  (not 
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Retreating  troops  are  always  more  or  less  dem<iralizcd.  If  dosdy  pursoed  by 
the  enemy  they  are  very  apt  to  become  scattered,  suffer  heavy  casualties,  and  be 
lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  further  effective  use.  Vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
leaders  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  disaster.  Energy,  courage  and  good  jtidg- 
tnent  on  the  part  of  subordinates  are  essential  if  the  scattered  troops  are  to  be 
brought  under  control. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  leader  to  reassemble  his  own  unit  and  bring  it  under  con- 
trol as  soon  as  possible,  and  thereafter  to  lead  it  promptly  to  the  designated  pcnnt  of 
reorganization.  Individuals  who  cannot  find  their  units  should  place  tbanselves 
under  the  first  leader  whom  they  encounter. 

This  reassembly  of  scattered  individuals  and  units  is  accomplished  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner  by  the  designation  of  successive  localities  for  the  reassembly  of 
units  of  progressively  increasii^  size.  These  localities  are  known  as  platoon  ralh 
points,  company  rendezvous,  and  battalion  assembly  points.  Their  relation  to  cadi 
other  is  indicated  in  Plate  55. 

The  distance  to  the  rear  at  which  these  points  are  located  will  depend  on  a  num- 
ber of  conditions,  chief  of  which  is  the  discipline  and  morale  01  the  troops  as 
affecting  the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  under  control.  Other  conditions  wQl  be  the 
vigor  of  the  hostile  pursuit,  the  efficiency  of  the  covering  forces,  and  the  Datnre  of 
the  terrain,  especially  the  amount  of  concealment  and  cover  from  fire  wfaidi  it 
affords. 

If  the  withdrawal  has  been  effected  according  to  plan,  in  an  orderly  namier  and 
early  enough  to  avoid  heavy  casualties,  it  may  be  relatively  easy  to  r^ahi  KoOtrd 
of  the  men.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  troops  have  broken  under  pressure,  suffcnd 
heavy  losses,  and  become  panic  striken,  their  reassembly  will  be  exceedingly  ^MBitih 

Troops  which  have  broken  usually  cannot  be  checked  as  long  as  they  are  tmder 
hostile  fire,  nor  often  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter.  They  will  retreat  acnsi 
country,  straight  to  the  rear,  and  keep  going  until  they  feel  that  they  are  safe.  Theat 
facts  must  be  faced,  and  it  is  useless  to  designate  for  reassembly,  localities  so  dose 
to  the  front  or  so  exposed  that  they  are  certain  to  be  overrun.  However,  tfaac 
localities  should  be  as  close  to  the  front  as  conditions  permit. 

Platoon  rally  points.  A  platoon  rally  point  should  ordinarily  be  almost  direcdy 
in  rear  of  the  position  of  the  platoon  in  the  firing  line,  or  on  the  natural  line  of 
withdrawal  from  that  position  if  such  there  be.  It  must  be  covered  from  the  fire  or 
at  least  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be  a  locality,  easily  reacbed 
and  recc^nized,  as  a  road  junction,  a  stream  crossing,  a  house,  etc.  A  position  in 
the  interior  of  a  dense  wood  will  be  difficult  to  locate  and  it  will  often  be  better  tc 
designate  a  point  in  the  open,  beyond  the  wood.     (See  Plate  55.) 

Unless  the  troops  are  badly  demoralized  or  closely  pursued,  it  should  be  possible 
to  reassemble  a  platoon  within  1000  yards  or  less  of  the  line  from  which  it  retreated, 
provided  concealment  and  cover  can  be  found  within  that  distance.  la  a  with- 
drawal under  cover  of  darkness  rally  points  should  be  as  close  as  practicable  to  the 
front. 

Company  rendezvous.  I  f  the  platoons  can  be  reassembled  there  should  usually 
be  little  further  trouble  in  reassembling  the  companies.  The  company  rendezvous 
should  generally  be  in  rear  of  the  covering  position,  conveniently  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  assembly  points  of  the  component  platoons,  that  is,  approximately  in 
rear  of  their  positions,  and  in  the  locality  in  which  the  platoons  would  naturally 
arrive  in  their  progress  to  the  rear.  It  should  be  sheltered  from  fire,  marked  by 
some  easily  recognizable  feature,  and  on  a  route  of  movement  (road,  railroad. 
ravine,  etc.)  when  there  is  such  in  the  general  locality.  These  conditions  will  have 
more  weight  in  fixing  the  location  of  the  rendezvous  than  any  rule  as  to  its  dis- 
tance in  rear  of  the  rally  points.  It  should  be  no  farther  to  the  rear  than  necessary-, 
but  not  so  close  that  it  is  apt  to  be  overrun.  Fulfilling  these  conditions,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  rendezvous  be  at  or  near  a  locality  suitable  for  delaying[  actton. 

Assembly  points.  An  assembly  point  for  a  battalion  or  larger  unit  should  be  at 
a  conspicuous  locality,  easily  designated  on  the  ma^  and  recoeaized  mi  the  gmmd. 
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It  should  be  on  the  main  line  of  retreat,  or  some  route  leading  into  it,  and  io  a 
locality  favorable  for  defense. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  assemble  a  laree  iritb- 
drawing  force  at  any  single  assembly  point  withm  any  reasonable  distance  tram  tbe 
front.  Accordingly,  for  a  large  force  several  such  points  or  a  line  of  them  should 
be  designated ;  for  example,  one  for  each  battalion.  A  number  of  lines  of  retreat 
and  a  number  of  assembly  points  may  prevent  congestion  and  facilitate  the  moie- 
ment  to  the  rear. 

No  rules,  other  than  the  foregoing,  can  safely  be  given  as  a  guide  in  selecting  a 
proper  assembly  point.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  usually  indicate  the  proper 
locality.  The  nature  of  the  terrain,  especially  roads  and  cover  (such  as  ridges  and 
wooded  areas)  will  naturally  exercise  a  controlling  influence,  as  will  also  the  v^t 
of  the  pursuit  and  the  hostile  artillery  fire,  A  very  small  force  can,  of  course, 
assemble  more  promptly  than  a  large  one.  Even  under  reasonably  favorable  con- 
ditions the  assembly  point  probably  should  not  be  placed  closer  than  1200  yard* 
from  the  position  abandoned ;  and  its  distance  to  the  rear  need  seldom  exceed  3  to  4 
miles  for  properly  disciplined  troops,  unless  the  terrain  affords  no  locality  fulfilling 
the  necessary  conditions  within  this  limit,  or  the  losses  and  consequent  denx>rali2a- 
tion  are  very  great. 


These  various  localities  (rally  points,  rendezvous  and  assembly  points),  witfi  tbe 
routes  thereto  should  be  carefully  designated  and  described  in  advance,  that  they 
may  be  known  to  all.  When  practicable,  guides  may  be  furnished  to  lead  units  to 
the  designated  places.  In  a  withdrawal  by  night  guides  will  be  absolutely  essentiaL 
Companies  and  higher  units  may  place  lines  of  sentries  or  stragglers'  posts  to  catdi 
individuals  drifting  to  the  rear  and  direct  them  to  the  proper  places. 

Platoon  assembly  points  are  designated  by  platoon  leaders,  company  rendezvoo! 
by  company  commanders,  etc. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  a  responsible  officer  proceed  in  advance  to  the 
place  of  assembly  to  supervise  and  control  the  reorganization.  The  best  person  for 
this  task  would  no  doubt  be  the  leader  of  the  unit  himself.  But  there  is  an  element 
of  psychology  which  plays  an  important  part  in  this  most  difficult  of  all  tactical 
operations.  There  is  no  other  influence  which  will  allay  panic  and  restore  the  con- 
fidence and  courage  of  troops  like  the  presence  of  their  leader.  His  coolness,  hi- 
confidence  in  himself,  his  evident  intention  to  stand  by  his  men  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  is  the  best  possible  antidote  for  panic.  Therefore  the  leader,  whether  of  a 
squad  or  a  battahon,  should  be  amongst  the  last  to  retreat.  Accordingly,  the  secon<] 
in  command  is  the  logical  person  to  supervise  the  reorganization.  He  should  be 
accompanied  by  subordinates,  and  in  units  from  a  company  up,  by  a  detachment  of 
organization  headquarters. 

ORDERS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL. 

Orders  for  withdrawal  should  emanate  from  the  higher  command.  When  actiI^: 
alone  a  platoon  leader  or  company  commander  may  order  a  withdrawal.  But  when 
acting  as  part  of  a  larger  force,  all  infantry  units  must  hold  their  ground,  intrench- 
ing, if  necessary,  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 

No  attention  shonid  be  paid  to  orders  for  withdrawal  which  are  passed  along  the 
line.  Only  definite  orders  through  the  proper  channels  shmild  be  recf^nized.  li 
any  unit  executes  a  premature  withdrawal  the  plans  of  the  commander  may  be 
entirely  disrupted,  and  a  rout  ensue. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  orders  for  a  withdrawal  must  usually  be  frag- 
mentary; that  is,  issued  to  various  subordinates  at  various  times  as  the  situation 
demands.  It  will  usually  be  impossible  Io  assemiile  subordinates  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  orders.  The  commander  should,  of  course,  have  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  he  should  keep  each  of  his  immediate  subordinates  informed  as  to 
his  plan  and  the  missions  assigned  to  various  units.  Co-operation  is  highly  essential 
in  a  withdrawal. 
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The  foUowing  example  will  indicate  the  general  form  and  vertnage  of  the  frag- 
mentary orders  for  a  withdrawal.  They  are  issued  by  the  commander  of  a  detach- 
ment consisting  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  raiment  of  artillery  and  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry.    All  are  issued  verbally : 

To  chief  turgeom:  "  The  enemy  will  soon  be  heavily  reinforced.  This  detach- 
ment will  withdraw  at  once  to  GETTYSBURG. 

"  Remove  the  wounded  to  that  place. 

"The  BALTIMORE  TURNPIKE  must  be  kept  clear  for  the  movement  of 
troops." 

To  Ci^  A  isl  Inf  {rtserve)  :  "  A  hostile  force  of  one  brigade  of  infantry  with 
a  battalion  of  field  artillery  is  approaching  our  left.  Head  of  advance  guard  was 
at at PM,  where  our  cavalry  was  delaying  their  advance.  This  detach- 
ment will  withdraw  at  once  to  GETTYSBURG  via  the  BALTIMORE  TURN- 
PIKE.    The  movement  begins  on  our  left. 

"  Move  your  rc^ment  at  once  to and  take  a  position  to  cover  the  withdrawal 

of  the  2d  and  3d  infantries,  then  follow  as  rear  guard. 

"  The  cavalry  and  artillery  will  be  placed  under  your  orders. 

"  Keep  the  roads  clear  for  the  other  troops." 

(If  necessary  this  regiment  would  be  directed  to  send  one  company  to  act  as  a 
npport  for  the  artillery.  This  should  be  avoided  if  practicable.  An  escort  for  the 
trains,  if  considered  necessary,  could  be  furnished  by  the  reserve  regiment  or  the 
cavalry,  and  covered  in  orders.) 

To  Col  F  lit  FA:  (Information  of  approach  of  hostile  reinforcements  and  plan 
for  withdrawal  or  "  You  have  heard  my  orders  to  Col  A  ") 

"Col  A  with  the  1st  Inf,  your  battalim  and  the  cavalry  will  cover  the  with- 
drawal and  form  the  rear  guard.    The  ist  Inf  moves  at  once  to . 

"  Move  by  battery  to ,  take  position  and  check  the  enemy's  advance  with 

your  fire.    When  your  movement  is  completed  report  to  Col  A  for  further  orders." 

(If  an  escort  is  to  be  furnished  the  artillery.  Col  F  would  be  so  informed.) 

To  Col  B  id  Inf  (by  aide  or  messenger,  in  latter  case  message  would  be  written)  : 

The  2d  Inf  is  the  left  regiment  in  line.  The  line  of  retreat  is  in  rear  of  the 
right  flank. 

(Information  as  to  approach  of  hostile  reinforcenients  and  plan  for  withdrawal 
as  in  orders  to  Col  A ) 

"Withdraw  at  once  to  GERMANTOWN,  thence  via  the  BALTIMORE 
TURNPIKE  to  beyond  WHITE  RUN.  there  to  await  orders. 

"The  3d  Inf  remains  in  position  to  co\'er  your  withdrawal,  ist  Inf  goes  into 
position  near ,  arty  near ." 

To  Col  C  jd  Inf  (right  regiment  in  line,  covering  route  of  retreat)  : 

( Infurmation  and  plan  as  in  orders  to  Cols  A  and  B.) 

"  The  2d  Inf  withdraws  at  once.  Increase  your  fire  as  theirs  ceases  and  remain 
in  your  present  position  until  I  send  you  further  orders  for  withdrawal. 

"The  1st  Inf,  arty  and  cav  will  cover  your  withdrawal,  tst  Inf  lakes  position 
near .  arty  near ." 

To  commarndfr  of  trains:  "  The  enemy  will  soon  be  hcavilv  reinforced.  This 
detachnient  retires  at  once  to  GETTYSBURG  via  the  BALtlMORK  TURN- 
PIKE. 

"  Move  the  trains  promptly  via  the  HANOVER  ri»ad  to  southern  entranre  of 
GETTYSBURG  and  there  await  orders." 

To  f««i/ry  commander  (written  message)  : 

"Detachment  retreats  at  once  to  GETTYSBURG  via  the  BALTIMORE 
TURNl'lKli.  Ceil  A  commands  the  rear  gturd  cnnaistini;  of  1st  Inf,  any  and 
your  squadron.    Ist  Inf  takes  position  at to  cover  withdrawal. 

"  Upon  retirement  report  to  Coi  A  for  orders." 

To  Col  C  3d  Inf  (when  2d  infantry  has  retired  sufficiently  to  avoid  interference 
with  retreat  of  3d  infantry) : 
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"  Withdraw  at  once  and  continue  your  retreat  via  the  BALTIMORE  TURN- 
PIKE to  just  beyond  ROCK  CREEK,  there  to  await  orders." 

Having  issued  his  orders  and  seen  the  movement  started,  the  supreme  coonnuder 
may,  according  to  circumstances : 

a.  Remain  at  the  front  to  superintend  the  withdrawal,  issuing  such  additiaia] 
orders  as  the  situation  may  require,  or : 

b.  Leave  measures  for  security  in  hands  of  the  rear  guard  cornmandcr,  proceed 
to  the  rear  and  devote  his  attention  to  restoring  order  amongst  the  retreating  troops, 
selecting  and  occupying  such  additional  supporting  positions  as  may  be  necessur. 
etc. 

Conditions  will  determine  which  duty,  (a)  or  (b),  more  urgently  requires  the 
presence  of  the  commander. 

Orders  of  fire  units.  The  orders  of  a  section  leader  on  the  firing  line  would  be 
similar  to  those  for  an  advance.  For  example :  "  To  that  hedge  row  (indicating), 
by  squads  (fours  or  twos)  from  the  right  (left),  RUSH."  This  order  might  also  be 
conveyed  by  signal.     (See  course  in  Musketry.) 

A  squad  leader,  receiving  the  order  to  withdraw  by  fours,  would  cautuM  his 
second  in  command  as  to  the  movement,  and  would  carefully  point  out  the  place  to 
be  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  rush.  He  would  then  order :  "  Men  on  my  left. 
CEASE  FIRING.  Wilson,  Jones  and  Grai^er  (second  in  command),  prepare  to 
rash,  UP."  The  men  would  rush  with  the  second  in  command  to  tfie  positioa 
designated.  The  remainder  of  the  squad  would  continue  to  fire  until  recdviog  tbe 
order:  "  CEASE  FIRING.  Prepare  to  rush,  UP,"  when  they  ftdlow  Hk  sqnd 
leader  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  squad. 

In  general  the  orders  of  the  nre  leaders  are  similar  to  those  issued  in  attadc. 

Notes. 
A  demonstration  of  a  withdrawal  from  action  will  be  found  in  the  Pnutiol 
Exercises  at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 
FLANK  GUARDS. 

Introductory  remarks.  A  flank  guard,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  body  of  troops  or 
detachment  which  protects  the  flank  of  a  marching  column. 

An  advance  guard  is  characteristic  of  a  forward  march  (towards  the  eoeiny), 
and  a  rear  guard  of  a  retrograde  movement.  A  flank  guard  is  characteristic  of  a 
flank  march,  that  is,  a  march  in  which  the  principal  threat  of  hostile  interference  if 
neither  from  front  nor  rear,  but  from  a  flank. 

In  any  movement  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy  an  advance  guard  a 
always  employed  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  affords,  as  we  have  seen,  protectiao 
from  the  front,  and  the  right  and  left  front,  which  are  the  directions  from  wfai^ 
attack  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 

A  flank  guard  is  not  employed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  when  it  is  plainly 
evident  or  reasonably  probable  that  such  protection  is  needed.  When  a  colona 
marches  parallel  to  the  general  front  known  or  presumed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  it  is  exposed  to  attack  in  front,  in  rear,  and  on  the  flank  nearer  the  enemy. 
In  such  a  case  advance,  rear  and  flank  guards  would  all  be  required,  and  the  flaiJc 
guard  would  usually  be  the  most  necessary  and  important  of  the  three. 

When  to  Use  a  Flank  Guard. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  a  flank  guard,  and  if  so  what  stieugUi  and 

composition  is  appropriate,  the  following  questions  should  be  asked  and  answered: 

1.  Is  there  a  hostile  force  on  the  flank  of  such  strength  and  in  such  proximity 
that  it  might  attack  the  column  during  the  purposed  march  ? 

2.  Is  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  especially  as  to  available  roads  on  the  exposed 
ifank,  such  as  to  invite  or  facilitate  an  attack  (lom  the  flank?    QHisider  the  knowii 
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or  powible  locstioiu  of  die  enemy,  make  careful  calculations  of  tunes  and  distances, 
and  detcnnine  what  be  might  do. 

3.  Will  reconnaissance  on  the  exposed  flank  probably  be  sufficient  for  protection, 
or  is  resistance  (delaying  action)  likely  to  be  required  ?  For  a  small  unit  which  can 
deploy  prompdy,  timely  warning  of  danger  is  usually  sufficient 

4.  Is  the  nature  of  the  terrain  on  the  flanks,  especially  the  roads,  such  as  to  per- 
nit  the  effective  use  of  a  flank  guard  ?  Will  it  actually  facilitate  the  march,  or  is 
it  more  apt  to  delay  it  ? 

5.  Is  it  desired  to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy  on  the  flank  and  draw  him  into 
oocnbat,  or  is  it  the  mission  of  the  force  to  march  without  delay  or  interruption  to 
a  devgnated  locality  ? 

A  fmaQ  force  is  much  less  apt  to  require  a  flank  guard  than  a  large  one.  Usually 
the  answers  to  the  forgoing  questions  will  indicate  that  no  flank  guard  is  really 
oecetsary.  A  flank  guard  is  not  the  rale  for  a  large  force,  except  when  executing  a 
flank  march,  or  when  there  is  manifest  danger  of  interference  from  the  flank. 

A  convoy  of  wagons  or  trucks,  being  much  more  vulnerable  to  an  attack  than  a 
body  of  troops,  wouk}  usually  have  a  nank  guard  if  any  danger  was  anticipated  in 
the  direction  of  its  flank. 

STRENGTH. 

The  strength  of  a  flank  guard  is  less  subject  to  rale  and  varies  more  with  con* 

c&tkms  than  that  of  either  an  advance  or  a  rear  guard.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to 

iU  strength,  in  either  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  may  vary  from  a  small  patrol  to  half 

dw  strer^th  of  the  entire  force,  which  latter  would  amount  to  a  movement  in  two 


The  strength  of  a  flank  guard,  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  entire  force  will 
depend  upon: 

I.  The  information  concerning  the  enemy:  the  size,  proximity  and  reasonably 
probable  intemtons  of  any  or  all  hostile  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  flank. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  terrain,  especially  roads  and  other  features  bearing  on  attack 
and  defense,  as  affecting  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  threat  against  the  flank  and  the 
facilities  for  repelling  same. 

3.  The  size  of  the  force.  The  flank  guard  is  usually  relatively  tai^er  for  a  large 
force  than  for  a  small  one,  because  of  the  usually  greater  probability  of  its  becoming 
an  objective  of  the  enemy,  and  the  longer  time  required  for  a  large  force  to  prepare 
to  meet  an  enemy  or  to  effect  a  retreat. 

4.  The  distance  at  which  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  enemy.  The  farther  out  the 
flank  guard  tt>e  greater,  as  a  rale  but  not  always,  should  be  its  strength.  The 
exposure  usually  increases  with  the  separation  between  the  flank  guard  and  the 
main  body.  But  on  tfw  other  hand  if  the  flank  guard  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
out,  so  that  it  has  room  to  occupy  several  successive  delaying  positions,  it  may 
reouire  a  less  strength  than  when  so  close  that  a  slep-by-step  retirement  is  impos* 
siUe,  and  the  flank  guard  must  hold  the  enemy  in  chedc  from  the  outset 

5.  The  mission  of  the  force  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  desired  to  gain  contact  with  the 
enemy  on  the  flank  and  draw  him  into  combat,  a  strong  flank  guard  would  generally 
be  employed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  as  a  whole  has  some  other  definite 
mission  and  desires  to  avoid  being  delayed  by  interference  on  the  flank,  the  flank 
guard  must  still  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  deploy  any  part  of  the  main  body  for  this  purpose.  If  in  retreat,  a  strong 
Aaidc  guard  may  be  required  for  proper  security.  It  wdl  be  apparent  that  it  cannot 
be  said  that  an  aggressive  mission  necessarily  calls  for  a  very  strong  flank  guard 
DOT  a  defensive  mission  for  a  weak  one. 

In  case  of  a  hostile  attack  the  main  body  will,  according  to  it§  mission  and  the 
strength  of  the  attack,  desire  to : 
I.  March  past  the  danger  point 
3.  Deidoy  for  defensive  action. 
5.  Remforcc  the  flank  guard,  usually  for  attack,  but  also  for  defense. 
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"  Withdraw  at  once  and  continue  your  retreat  via  the  BALTIMORE  TURN- 
PIKE to  just  beyond  ROCK  CREEK,  there  to  await  orders." 

Having  issued  his  orders  and  seen  the  movement  started,  the  supreme  commuder 
may,  according  to  circumstances: 

a.  Remain  at  the  front  to  superintend  the  withdrawal,  issuing  such  additkxal 
orders  as  the  situation  may  require,  or : 

b.  Leave  measures  for  security  in  hands  of  the  rear  guard  commaiKler,  proceed 
to  the  rear  and  devote  his  attention  to  restoring  order  amongst  the  retreating  tnopt, 
selecting  and  occupying  such  additional  supporting  positions  as  may  be  necessuj, 
etc. 

Conditions  will  determine  which  duty,  (a)  or  (b),  more  urgently  requires  Ac 
presence  of  the  commander. 

Orders  of  fire  units.  The  orders  of  a  section  leader  on  the  firing  line  woold  be 
similar  to  those  for  an  advance.  For  example:  "  To  that  hedge  row  (indicating), 
by  squads  {fours  or  twos)  from  the  right  (left),  RUSH."  This  order  might  also  be 
conveyed  by  signal.     (See  course  in  Musketry.) 

A  squad  leader,  receiving  the  order  to  withdraw  by  fours,  would  caution  his 
second  in  command  as  to  the  movement,  and  would  carefully  point  out  the  place  to 
be  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  rush.  He  would  then  order :  "  Men  on  my  left 
CEASE  FIRING.  Wilson,  Jones  and  Granger  (second  in  command),  prepare  to 
rush,  UP."  The  men  would  rush  with  the  second  in  command  to  the  positioa 
designated.  The  remainder  of  the  squad  would  continue  to  fire  until  receiving  the 
order:  "  CEASE  FIRING.  Prepare  to  rush,  UP,"  when  they  follow  the  sqaad 
leader  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  squad. 

In  general  the  orders  of  the  nre  leaders  are  similar  to  those  issued  in  attadc 

Notes. 
A  demonstration  of  a  withdrawal  from  action  will  be  found  in  the  Practkal 
Exercises  at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 
FLANK  GUARDS. 

Introductory  remarks.  A  flank  guard,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  body  of  troops  or 
detachment  wnich  protects  the  flank  of  a  marching  column. 

An  advance  guard  is  characteristic  of  a  forward  march  (towards  the  enemy), 
and  a  rear  guard  of  a  retrograde  movement,  A  flank  guard  is  characteristic  of  a 
flank  march,  that  is,  a  march  in  which  the  principal  threat  of  hostile  interference  is 
neither  from  front  nor  rear,  but  from  a  flank. 

In  any  movement  in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy  an  advance  guard  is 
always  employed  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  affords,  as  we  have  seen,  protection 
from  the  front,  and  the  right  and  left  front,  which  are  the  directions  from  which 
attack  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 

A  flank  guard  is  not  employed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  when  it  is  plainly 
evident  or  reasonably  probable  that  such  protection  is  needed.  When  a  column 
marches  parallel  to  the  general  front  known  or  prestuned  to  be  occupied  t^  the 
enemy,  it  is  exposed  to  attack  in  front,  in  rear,  and  on  the  flank  nearer  the  enem)'. 
In  such  a  case  advance,  rear  and  flank  guards  would  all  be  required,  and  the  flaiik 
guard  would  usually  be  the  most  necessary  and  important  of  the  three. 

When  to  Use  a  Flank  Guard. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  a  flank  guard,  and  if  so  what  strength  and 

composition  is  appropriate,  the  following  questions  should  be  asked  and  answered: 

I.  Is  there  a  hostile  force  on  the  flank  of  such  strength  and  in  such  proximity 

that  it  might  attack  the  column  during  the  ^ur^sed  march? 

2.  Is  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  espcc\a\\v  as  to  a.'rai\s&AR  ^cni^  on.  •&».  vt.'yMed 

^ank,  such  as  to  invite  or  facilitate  an  attacV  trom  t^xe  ftanV^    CnosAsx  '&ift.>«ssewre. 
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fir  poisible  locatioiu  of  tfie  enemy,  make  careful  catculations  of  times  and  distances, 
and  detennine  what  be  might  do. 

y.  Will  reconnaissance  on  the  exposed  flank  probably  be  sufficient  for  protection, 
or  is  resistance  (delaying  action)  likely  to  be  required?  For  a  small  unit  which  can 
deploT  promptly,  timely  warning  of  danger  is  usually  sufficient. 

4.  Is  the  nature  of  the  terrain  on  the  flanks,  especially  the  roads,  such  as  to  per- 
mit the  cffcctiYe  use  of  a  flank  guard  ?  Will  it  actiially  facilitate  the  march,  or  is 
it  more  apt  to  delay  it  ? 

5.  Is  it  desired  to  ^n  contact  with  the  enemy  on  the  flank  and  draw  him  into 
combat,  or  is  it  the  mission  of  the  force  to  march  without  delay  or  interruption  to 
m  designated  locality  ? 

A  taaQ  force  is  much  less  apt  to  require  a  flank  guard  than  a  large  one.  Usually 
the  answers  to  the  forgoing  questions  will  indicate  that  no  flank  guard  is  really 
necessary.  A  flank  guard  is  not  the  rule  for  a  large  force,  except  when  executing  a 
flank  march,  or  when  there  is  manifest  danger  of  interference  from  the  flank. 

A  convoy  of  wagons  or  trucks,  being  nnich  more  vulnerable  to  an  attack  than  a 
body  of  troops,  wouki  usually  have  a  flank  guard  if  any  danger  was  anticipated  in 
the  direction  of  its  flank. 

STRENGTH. 

The  strength  of  a  flank  guard  is  less  subject  to  rule  and  varies  more  with  con> 

ditioos  than  that  of  either  an  advance  or  a  rear  guard.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  to 

hs  strei^th,  in  either  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  may  vary  from  a  small  patrol  to  half 

tlie  stre^th  of  the  entire  force,  which  latter  would  amount  to  a  movement  in  two 


The  strength  of  a  flank  guard,  expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  entire  force  will 
depend  upon: 

1.  The  information  concerning  the  enemy:  the  size,  proximity  and  reasonably 
prolnblc  intentions  of  any  or  all  hostile  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  flank. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  terrain,  especially  roads  and  other  features  bearing  on  attack 
mad  defense,  as  affecting  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  threat  against  the  flank  and  the 
fadtities  for  repelling  same. 

3.  The  size  of  the  force.  The  flank  guard  is  usually  relatively  larger  for  a  large 
force  than  for  a  small  one,  because  of  the  usually  greater  probability  of  its  becoming 
an  objective  of  the  enemy,  and  the  longer  time  required  for  a  large  force  to  prepare 
to  meet  an  enemy  or  to  efl'ect  a  retreat. 

4.  The  distance  at  which  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  enemy.  The  farther  out  the 
flank  guard  the  greater,  as  a  rule  but  not  always,  should  be  its  strength.  The 
exposure  usually  increases  with  the  separation  bet«-een  the  flank  guard  and  the 
main  body.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  the  flank  guard  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
oat,  so  that  it  has  room  to  occupy  several  successive  delaying  positions,  it  may 
reouire  a  less  strength  than  when  so  close  that  a  step-Inr-step  retirement  is  impos- 
siUe,  and  the  flank  guard  must  hold  the  enemy  in  check  from  the  outset. 

5.  The  mission  of  the  force  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  desired  to  gain  contact  with  the 
enemy  on  the  flank  and  draw  him  into  combat,  a  strong  flank  guard  would  generally 
be  enipk>yed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  as  a  whole  has  some  other  definite 
mission  and  desires  to  avoid  being  delayed  by  interference  on  the  flank,  the  flank 
guard  must  still  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  dcpk>y  any  part  of  the  main  body  for  this  purpose.  If  in  retreat,  a  strong 
flaiut  guard  may  be  required  for  proper  security.  It  will  be  apparent  that  it  cannot 
be  said  that  an  aggressive  mission  necessarily  calls  for  a  very  strong  flank  guard 
nor  a  defensive  mission  for  a  weak  one. 

In  case  of  a  hostile  attack  the  main  body  will,  according  to  its  mission  and  the 
itrength  of  the  attack,  desire  to : 
I.  March  past  the  danger  point. 
3.  Dtjploy  for  delamve  action. 
J.  Saafom  the  Sgnk  gtard,  usually  for  attacV,  btU  aSiso  Vot  ^Vnoit. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  purely  defensive  procedure  of  marching  past  die  dupr 
point  may  require  a  lot^er  time,  and  hence  a  greater  delay  of  the  eDen^  and  i 
stronger  flank  guard  than  either  of  the  other  procedures. 

The  proper  strength  for  a  flank  guard  in  varying  situations  is  accfwdioelj  a 
matter  calling  for  a  rather  unusual  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  oi  th 
commander. 

A  flank  guard  is  a  detachment  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  an  advance  or  nx 
guard,  inasmuch  as  it  moves  on  a  different  route  from  the  main  body.  Fonowiif 
the  rule  for  detachments  it  should  be  no  larger  than  absolutely  necessary. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  flank  guard  is  required,  its  strei^^  wiD 
vary  from  about  one-sixth  to  about  one-third  of  the  entire  force,  but  this  nle  b 
quite  subject  to  exception. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  composition  of  a  flank  guard  is  subject  to  even  greater  variation  than  dal 
of  an  advance  or  rear  guard. 

Infantry  and  cavalry.  If  it  be  desirable  in  any  situation  to  send  the  flank  gmrd 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body,  or  if  great  mobility  be  required,  ai 
where  it  is  necessary  to  move  rapidly  from  one  critical  point  of  the  terrain  to 
another,  the  flank  guard  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  cavalry,  and  often  nay 
well  consist  entirely  of  that  arm.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  flank  guard  is  da&e  v> 
the  main  body,  so  that  less  distance  is  available  for  repeated  delaying  actions  and  a 
stiffer  resistance  will  accordingly  be  required,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  infantry  viO 
be  necessary.  Even  in  this  case  cavalry  should  be  attached  for  reconnaissance.  Also 
the  cavalry,  by  reason  of  its  mobility,  can  quickly  move  to  important  localities,  waA 
as  bridges,  defiles,  towns,  road  junctions,  etc.,  and  hold  these  places  until  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry.  If  such  operations  will  be  required  the  cavalry  should  ban 
a  strength  sufficient  to  carry  them  out. 

As  a  rule  the  use  of  a  flank  guard  implies  a  need  of  resisting  power,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  infantry  will  usually  be  included  for  this  purpose. 

Unless  there  is  distinctly  an  independent  mission  for  the  cavalry  on  the  flank  it  is 
advisable  to  place  the  cavalry  with  the  flank  guard  and  under  the  contnanda 
thereof.  Otherwise  the  cavalry  is  very  apt  to  get  out  of  hand  and  fail  to  co-opentt 
with  the  infantry.  If,  however,  the  cavalry  commander  is  also  the  commander  oi 
the  entire  flank  guard,  the  necessary  freedom  of  action  of  the  cavalry  will  not  be 
restricted,  while  at  the  same  time  co-operation  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry 
is  assured.  Therefore,  if  the  cavalry  with  the  flank  guard  is  relatively  strong  (as 
compared  to  the  infantry)  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  officers  concerned  permits 
it,  the  entire  flank  guard  may  well  be  placed  under  the  cavalry  commander. 

Machine  guns  and  artillrry.  Machine  guns  are  employed  as  in  a  rear  guard.  They 
are  used  liberally  and  boldly. 

Infantry  organizations  are  employed  intact  with  all  their  component  elements,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactical  units. 

Artillery  is  attached  to  a  flank  guard  less  frequently  than  to  either  an  advance  « 
rear  guard.  Artillery  may  be  attached  to  a  large  flank  guard  when  there  appears  to 
be  a  need  for  it.  But  as  a  rule  the  artillery  with  the  main  column  will  be  sufficiently 
close  for  the  support  of  the  flank  guard,  or  may  be  promptly  diverted  to  the  flank 
guard  if  necessary.  The  artillery  of  the  main  column,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should 
be  in  such  position  that  it  can  support  the  flank  guard  in  case  of  need. 

Medical  troof^s.  Engineers.  Medical  troops,  Other  than  those  belonging  to 
or);anizations,  will  seldom  l)e  required  with  a  flank  guard.  In  case  of  combat  an 
ambulance  company  is  sent  forward  to  a  position  where  it  will  be  available  for  tfw 
service  of  the  flank  guard. 

Engineers  are  cmplnyed  with  a  flank  guard  in  a  similar  manner  and  for  the  ivw 
reasons  as  with  an  advance  or  rear  guard. 
Trains.    A  truck  convoy  may  be  accompamtd\iv  dfArj ,  \q^  «<»9^  ^x*nBV«tsd 
by  truck,  or  by  a  number  of  amioicd  cars,  su\\M>\^  fc^owA  *a  ■a.&w.wx.  «k&  ■»» 
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pnrds,  md  u  fiank  giufxls  on  parallel  roads.    On  a  good  road  cavalry  cannot 
ahnys  keqi  pace  with  a  convoy  of  light  trucks  without  retarding  the  speed  of  the 


Inasmuch  as  a  flank  ^uard  is  fr«iuently  exposed  to  attack  against  both  head  and 
tail,  the  presence  of  trains  is  a  decided  embarrassment,  and  they  should  be  held  to 
the  absolute  minimum.  As  a  rule  the  only  vehicles  with  a  flank  guard  should  be  the 
iminunition  wagons  of  the  infantry  units,  medical  wagons,  and  the  essential  trans- 
port of  machine  guns  and  other  auxiliaries.  Other  transport  of  units  in  the  flank 
guard  marches  with  the  trains  of  the  main  body. 

In  a  flank  tnarch  the  trains  of  the  main  body  are  well  closed  up  on  the  column,  or 
march  on  a  separate  route  on  the  unexposed  flank,  if  such  a  route  be  available. 

In  general  the  composition  of  a  flank  guard  is  similar  to  that  of  an  advance  or 
rear  guard.  If  the  mission  of  the  force  be  aggressive  and  if  it  is  desired  to  gain 
contact  with  the  enemy  on  the  flank  and  draw  him  into  an  engagement,  the  compo- 
ntion  of  the  flank  guard  would  resemble  that  of  an  advance  guard.  If.  on  the  other 
huid,  it  is  desired  to  conduct  an  uninterrupted  march  to  a  designated  locality,  the 
composition  of  the  flank  g^uard  would  more  closely  resemUe  that  appropriate  for 
a  rear  guard. 

PORHATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  A  FLANK  GUARD. 

The  formation  of  a  flank  guard  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  body  of  troops 
executing  a  march,  especially  a  flank  march.  It  would  often  employ  both  an 
•dvance  and  rear  guard  on  its  rnute  of  march ;  with  active  patroling,  preferably  by 
mounted  men,  to  the  exposed  flank.  Distances  in  column  are  usually  less  than  in  an 
advance  or  rear  guard,  that  is,  the  column  is  more  closed  up. 

As  it  is  the  function  of  the  flank  gtiard  to  cover  the  main  body  it  will  usually 
march  abreast  of  the  main  column  or  in  rear  of  the  line  of  the  advance  guard  (of 
the  main  columnl.  However,  if  the  threat  be  from  the  right  (or  left)  rear,  the 
flank  guard  should  march  between  the  main  body  and  the  probable  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  might  in  soitte  cases  be  opposite  the  atier  portion  of  the  column.  ( Plate 
96.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  main  cdlnmn  to  maintain  contact  with  the  flank  guard. 
In  case  of  encounter  with  the  enrmy  either  to  the  front  or  rear,  the  flank  guard 
co-operates  with  the  advance  guard  (or  rear  guard)  in  covering  the  main  calunin. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  flank  guard  to  protect  the  exposed  flank  of  the  other  co\-er- 
ing  detachment  (advance  or  rear  guard). 

As  the  enemy  in  approaching  the  flank  of  the  column  must  move  by  the  rtiads. 
these  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  flank  guard.  All 
rnads  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  should  be  thorouRhly  reconnoitcred.  t" 
the  extent  of  gaining  contact  with  the  enemy  on  iiuch  routes.  If  this  be  impracticable 
patroling  shtxild  be  extended  to  such  a  distance  as  to  insure  that  the  enemy  is  not 
rinse  enough  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  column  or  the  continuity  of  the  march. 
For  a  large  command,  that  is,  any  unit  greater  than  a  battalion,  such  reconnaissance 
will  require  ttKmnted  men. 

The  strength,  composition  and  conduct  of  the  flank  guard  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  mis'^ion  of  the  command  as  a  whole.  If  the  mission  be  aggressive  ami 
it  is  desired  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  found,  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
the  flank  guard  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  advance  guard  of  a  force  with  an 
aggressive  mission.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  mi^^sion  of  the  force  is  to  reach  a 
designated  locality  without  being  delayed  or  intrrmpted  by  the  enemy,  the  mission, 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  flank  guard  would  tic  simibr  to  tho->e  of  a  rear 
guard  in  retreat. 

In  his  e'-timale  of  llw  situation  llie  flank  guard  commatider  should  locate  all 
critical  points  or  localities  on  or  adjacent  to  his  line  of  march.    These  will  include 
all  places  which  might  he  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  whose  occupation  mi«ht 
mdanj^er  or  delay  the  prngnn  of  the  main  CQ\uTnt\  ot  o\  ft*  fta.'tJ*.  ^;ia.\\"*.'«\\ 
MJiy  points  or  areas  through  which  the  cntmy  might.  pas»m»vV"*'^^^*'>**^***^*^^' 


all  localities  whose  possession  by  the  enemv  would  prevent  the  reinforcanent  or 
embarrass  the  retreat  of  the  rear  guard ;  all  localities  which  tn^bt  be  otiUxed  b^  tbe 
flank  guard  for  defense  or  delaying  action,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  flanlc  guard  con- 
ntander  should  provide  for  the  reconnaissance  of  these  critical  localities  «a  early  at 
possible,  and  for  their  seizure,  if  necessary,  before  they  can  be  occuped  by  tb 
enemy.  The  estimate  of  the  situation  by  the  flank  guard  commander  will  tndnde  » 
very  thorough  consideration  of  the  enemy  and  his  probable  or  possible  actioni,  M 
well  as  very  careful  calculations  of  times  and  distances. 

Details  of  the  conduct  of  a  flank  guard  in  various  situations  are  discussed  in  oAb 
paragraphs. 


Moan  Doo(^ 
Plate  56.— Position  of  Flank  Guard  with  Reference  to  Main  Body. 

Intercommunication,    Intelligence. 
These  functions  in  a  flank  guard  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  adfaan 
guard,  rear  guard  and  combat. 

DISTANCE  BETWEEN  FLANK  GUARD  AND  MAIN  BODY. 

The  distance  between  the  flank  guard  and  the  main  body  should  be : 

1.  Sufficiently  great  to  enable  the  flank  guard  to  cover  the  deployment  of  tbe 
main  body  in  case  of  a  serious  attack. 

2.  Not  so  great  as  to  unduly  isolate  the  flank  guard,  prevent  its  timely  reinfoRe- 
ment  by  the  main  body,  or  incur  the  risk  of  the  flank  guard  being  cut  off  tf 
annihilated  before  help  could  arrive. 

3.  Sufficiently  great  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  main  column  from  sorpriae  hf 
rifle  fire. 

4.  Sufficiently  great  to  afford  reasonable  security  for  the  main  body  agaiotf 
hostile  artillery  fire. 

5.  Sufficiently  great  to  prevent  easy  observatioa  of  the  main  cohunn  by  snul 
patrols  and  lookouts. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  distance  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  conditions.  iDcb 
as  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  the  strength  and  composition  of  tbe  flank  guard,  is 
relative  strength  as  compared  to  any  hostile  force  which  it  may  encounter,  etc.  F« 
example,  a  small  flank  guard  at  a  very  short  distance  would  be  in  grave  danger  of 
being  cut  off  or  annihilated,  if  separated  from  the  main  column  tr^  an  im|MimHi 
obstacle,  such  as  an  unfordable  stream,  which  prevented  either  the  retreat  tf 
reinforcement  of  (he  flank  guard.    A  flatilk  ^^t&  cmvmtin^  eatirdy  of  omliy.  % 
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n  of  its  mobility  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  retreat,  might  safely  operate 
at  a  much  pcater  distance  from  the  main  column  than  one  of  infantry  or  mixed 
troops.  If  the  flank  guard  is  to  march  parallel  to  the  main  column  at  a  prescribed 
distaiice  there  must  of  course  be  a  parallel  route  at  the  proper  distance.  If  there  is 
not,  the  flank  guard  must  use  such  routes  as  are  available,  whether  nearer  or 
fardier,  and  its  strength  should  be  proportioned  accordingly.  A  strong  flank  guard, 
having  considerable  power  of  resistance  and  ability  to  maintain  itself,  can  of  course 
operate  with  safety  at  a  distance  which  would  involve  grave  risk  for  a  smaller  force. 

Protection  against  rHie  and  artillery  lire.  A  flank  guard  can  and  should  afford 
the  main  body  a  reasonable  protection  against  anillery  fire  from  the  f!ank.  In  view 
of  the  great  ranges  of  modem  ordnance  it  will  ordinarily  be  out  of  question  for 
the  flank  guard  to  hold  the  enemy  beyond  anillery  range  of  the  main  body.  But  if 
artillery  fire,  especially  against  marching  troops,  is  to  be  effective  its  results  or  the 
strike  of  the  projectiles,  must  be  observed  by  forward  artillery  observers  at  com- 
paratively close  range.  Fire  which  is  not  thus  observed,  and  whose  effects  are 
unknown,  is  random  shooting  and  not  likely  to  be  persisted  in.  Accordingly  if  the 
flank  guard  can  prevent  hostile  observers  from  occupying  positions  close  enough  to 
observe  the  fall  of  shots  directed  at  the  main  body,  only  cliancc  hits  are  to  be  feared. 

Effective  artillery  observation  requires  an  organization  of  stationary  observing 
groups  at  selected  points,  with  means  of  communication,  either  wireless  or  tele- 
phone. It  cannot  be  conducted  by  small  mobile  patrols  cutting  in  on  the  flanks  of  a 
column,  now  advancing,  now  retreating.  Such  organized  ob^rvation  requires  the 
presence  of  covering  troops,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  conducted  in  rear  of  a  line  of  battle 
or  at  least  under  the  protection  of  detachments  placed  between  the  enemy  and  the 
observers.  Bv  dispersing  such  detachments  and  denyiitg  to  them  the  ground  they 
must  occupy  the  flank  guard  renders  systematic  observation  impossible. 

Hostile  air  observers,  including  aeroplanes  and  captive  balloons,  should  be 
attacked  by  the  air  service. 

Protection  against  artillery  fire  is  thus  afforded  by  preventing  the  observation 
without  which  such  fire  will  have  relatively  little  effect,  and  not  by  attempting  that 
which  may  be  impossible — actiially  keeping  the  enemy  beyond  artillery  range. 

Limiting  Distances. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  considerations  we  may  now  determine  approximately 
the  limits  within  which  a  flank  guard  may  operate  in  various  situations. 

It  is  of  course  of  little  use  to  place  a  flank  guard  where  it  can  sec  nothing  that  is 
not  seen  \ry  the  main  column  or  by  the  small  flank  patrols  sent  out  by  such  a  column. 
(See  Advance  Guards.)  The  operations  of  such  patrols  may  extend  in  600  yards 
or  more  from  the  flank  of  the  column.  If  there  be  parallel  rnnlcs  witliin  1000  yards 
patrols  would  usually  move  on  such  routes.  Accordingly  within  lono  yards  flank 
protcaion  is  usually  suRiciently  insured  by  flank  patroling  from  the  main  culunm. 
mnd  this  distance  may  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  at  which  a  flank  guard  would 
ordinarily  be  placed. 

The  flank  guard,  by  means  of  its  own  flank  patrols,  would  investigate  the  terrain 
fome  (too  yards  to  its  outer  flank.  This,  added  to  1000  lu  ijoo  yard-  between  the 
flank  guard  and  the  main  column,  would  extend  protection  against  surprise  by  rifle 
fire  to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  main  column,  which  would  afford  rea'^n- 
able  security  from  such  fire. 

If  we  apply  the  rule,  given  under  advance  guard*,  that  the  covering  unit  should 
be  at  a  distance  at  least  equal  to  the  deployed  front  of  the  unit  it  covers,  wc  Timt  that 
1000  to  1200  >ards  is  approximately  the  deploying  frunt  of  a  regiment.  A  com- 
mand of  less  than  a  regiment  would  seldom  employ  a  flank  guard,  or  otherwise 
Mated,  any  detachment  covering  its  flank  would,  by  reason  of  its  small  size,  be  mure 
pfopefly  classed  as  a  patrol. 

Applying  the  same  rule  to  a  division,  its  deployed  front  might  be  from  2000  tn 
JDOO  yvds,  and  its  flank  guard  should  accordingly  march  at  a  distance  which  should 
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seldom  be  less  than  about  i|  miles,  and  need  seldom  be  more  thaa  2  miles.  Ttdi 
would  afford  complete  protection  against  rifle  fire,  reasonable  securi^  sgiiiist 
machine  gun  fire  and  prevention  of  effective  artillery  observation. 

If  the  force  consisted  of  two  divisions  or  more,  and  several  routes  were  available, 
at  least  a  division  would  probably  march  by  each  route,  the  formation  would  benme 
an  advance  in  parallel  columns,  and  each  column  would  be  flank  protection  (or  thoK 
adjacent.     (See  Ninth  Lesson  and  Plate  12.) 

We  may,  therefore,  state  that  the  usual  limits  of  distance  between  a  true  flank 
guard  (one  detached  from  the  main  column)  and  the  main  body  would  be  from 
1000  to  1200  yards  up  to  i)  to  2  miles.  Protection  within  1000  yards  can  nstaflr 
be  sufficiently  insured  by  flank  patroling.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  unit,  m 
terrain,  etc.,  its  flank  guard  would  be  distant,  as  a  rule,  between  1000  yards  ud 
2  miles.  The  flank  guard  might  be  sent  to  an  even  greater  distance  if  there  wen 
sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  For  example  a  hostile  debouchment  from  a  defile  b 
usually  best  opposed  from  a  position  commanding  the  outlet.  If  such  a  position  be 
distant  3  miles  or  even  more  from  the  route  of  march,  the  flank  guard  should  be 
sent  there  if  there  is  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  which  cannot  be  effectively  pro- 
vided against  at  a  less  distance.  The  flank  guard  should  be  increased  in  streiigth  ni 
proportion  to  the  increased  risk  due  to  the  great  separation  from  the  main  bod>- 
When  the  critical  point  at  which  protection  is  needed,  or  can  best  be  aflFordcd,  is  u 
such  a  distance  that  an  excessively  large  detachment  would  be  required,  which  in 
turn  might  be  subject  to  a  risk  greater  than  that  from  which  it  defends  the  main 
body,  a  covering  position  nearer  at  hand  should  be  sought,  even  if  less  favorable  for 
defense  than  the  more  distant.  That  is  to  say,  we.  should  be  content  with  reasonable 
security  for  the  main  body  when  we  cannot  increase  this  security  without  grave  rid 
to  a  very  considerable  detachment.  We  should  not,  for  example,  subject  a  third  to 
a  half  of  the  available  force  to  grave  danger  in  order  to  add  slightly  to  the  securit? 
of  the  remainder.  Detachments  for  any  purpose  should  never  be  made  any  stronger 
than  absolutely  necessary,  or  there  will  be  danger  that  the  residue  of  the  force  wV. 
become  too  weak  to  accomplish  or  may  actually  be  diverted  from  the  mission  or 
chief  purpose  of  the  command  as  a  whole.  As  to  the  limit  of  distance  in  the  case 
of  a  flank  guard,  this  is  difficult  to  make  subject  to  a  rule,  as  it  so  greatly  depends 
on  conditions.  Where  the  ffank  guard  has  no  mission  other  than  the  securitj-  ci 
the  main  body,  that  is,  where  it  is  not  desired  to  seize  a  position  for  any  other  par- 
pose  or  to  gain  contact  and  bring  on  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  on  the  flank, 
there  should  be  compelling  reasons  for  employing  more  than  one-third  of  the  tocal 
strength  as  a  flank  guard,  or  for  sending  it  to  a  distance  of  more  thaiT^  to  3  milc^ 
(in  the  case  of  a  flank  guard  of  infantry  or  mixed  troops). 

From  the  preceding  arguments  it  may  also  be  noted  that  a  force  of  less  than  1 
regiment  would  not  ordinarily  employ  a  flank  guard,  but  would  protect  an  exposed 
flank  by  patrols.  If  the  force  exceeds  a  division  it  usually  moves  in  several  paralld 
columns,  when  routes  are  available. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  as  in  many  others  in  this  text,  we  have  ventured  to  hy 
down  certain  deflnite  distances  for  the  guidance  of  the  student.  These  are  regards! 
as  the  usual  limits  of  "  good  practice,"  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred.  It  v.' 
not  to  be  understood  that  they  are  never  to  be  diminished  or  exceeded,  Iklany  com- 
manders have  achieved  decisive  results  by  violating  mathematical  "rules  of  war' 
laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  writers  on  the  subject.  But  a  commander  shouU 
know  the  "  rules,"  such  as  they  are,  and  that  they  are  based  on  experience.  He 
should  understand  that  the  risk  he  incurs  usually  increases  rapidly  as  he  exceeds  Ae 
usual  limits  of  good  practice.  It  is  rcsnlls  and  not  obedience  to  rules  that  is  de- 
manded, and  it  is  for  the  trained  k-ader  to  decide  whether  the  results  be  hopo  K 
attain  are  sufficiently  probable  and  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  risk  incumd  ie 
striving  for  them.  To  make  such  a  decision  correctly  requires  knowledge  and  trtiD- 
iifgas  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  common  sense. 
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I  Between  FUnk  Guard  and  Main  Bod^.  Connecting  Routes. 
It  is  of  course  desirable  that  there  be  no  serious  or  impassable  obstacle  between 
tfie  flank  guard  and  the  main  body,  although  such  an  obstacle  at  a  suRkient  distance 
is  an  important  element  of  security.  Such  an  obstacle  (between  flank  guard  and 
main  body)  which  prevents  or  renders  difficult  the  retirement  or  reinforcement  of 
tfie  flank  guard  may  subject  it  to  a  greater  risk  than  mere  distance  from  the  main 
column.  The  presence  of  such  an  obstacle  on  the  flank,  if  at  a  proi)er  distance,  will, 
of  course,  frequently  render  a  flank  guard  unnecessary  except  at  the  critical  point-^ 
where  there  arc  passages  through  the  obstacle ;  for  example,  bridges  over  a  large 
stream  or  roads  through  gaps  in  a  mountain  range.  If  the  obstacle  be  so  close  tliat 
it  is  necessary  to  place  a  flank  guard  on  the  far  side  of  it,  the  strength  of  the  flank 
guard  should  be  proportionate  to  the  d^ree  of  exposure.  Also  in  conducting  its 
operations  the  flank  guard  would  move  by  bounds  rapidly  between  the  places  where 
connecting  routes  are  available  for  reinforcement  or  retreat.  The  flank  guard 
should  usually  not  advance  from  one  such  cross  route  to  another  until  rcconnais- 


Putn  S7.— Obilaclci  and  Connectins  Routes  between  FUiik  Guard  and  Main  Body. 


sance  has  been  made  to  insure  that  the  enemy  cannot  seize  the  connecting  route 
before  the  arrival  of  the  flank  g\iard.  Thus,  iti  Ilatc  57,  if  AB  be  the  route  of  the 
flank  guard  and  CD  that  of  ilie  main  body,  separated  by  a  large  marsh,  with  con- 
necting routes  at  A  and  B,  the  flank  guard  ohould  rcconnoitcr  the  route  BE.  and  not 
idvatKC  to  B  until  it  is  certain  that  the  enemy  cannot  seize  this  imporunt  point 
before  its  arriral.  Should  the  critical  point  B  l>c  seized  by  the  enemy  in  force  while 
the  flank  guard  was  marching  between  A  and  B,  the  flank  guard  would  be  in  grave 
danger,  and  the  prepress  of  the  main  body  would  probably  be  delayed.  In  such  a 
case  the  flank  guard  should  hold  open  its  line  of  retnat  by  AC,  and  it  would  be  tlic 
duty  of  the  advance  guard  of  the  main  column  to  seize  the  bridge  at  /■'  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  striking  the  column  by  the  road  BD. 

\l  the  flank  guard  consists  entirely  of  cavalry  its  distance  away,  and  ilie  matters 
of  communicating  roads  and  obstacles  between  it  and  the  main  budy  are  of  much 
leu  importance  tlun  where  tlie  bulk  of  the  flank  guard  is  infantry.  A  strong  cover- 
ing body  of  cavalry  some  distance  out,  however,  is  virtually  independent  cavalry  and 
would  generally  be  called  such.  Its  nMiventenis  would  seldom  be  limited  to  any 
particular  route. 
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SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  A  FLANK  GUARD  IS  EMPLOYED. 

A  flank  guard  performs,  on  a  larger  scale,  duties  quite  similar  to  those  of  ■  «nd 
flank  patrol,  and  the  manner  of  employing  it  is  accordingly  much  the  same. 

There  are  three  general  methods  in  which  a  flank  guard  may  be  employed  for  d» 
protection  of  a  column,  these  being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  espectaflr 
the  roads  available : 

1.  If  the  enemy  may  strike  the  column  at  several  points  along  the  line  of  mardi, 
and  if  there  is  available  a  practicable  parallel  route  at  the  proper  distance  from  tbe 
main  body,  the  flank  guard  may  march  by  this  route.    (Fig.  i,  Plate  58.) 

2.  If  there  be  a  single  critical  point  on  the  flank  of  the  line  of  march,  such  as  a 
junction  of  two  or  more  important  roads,  a  single  bridge  over  a  large  stream,  a 
single  pass  through  a  range  of  hills,  or  other  defile  through  which  the  enemy  nnut 
pass  to  reach  the  flank  of  the  column,  the  flank  guard  proceeds  by  the  best  available 
route  to  a  locality  covering  the  critical  point.  Here  it  takes  up  a  defensive  positioa 
or  position  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  hostile  advance,  retiring  when  the  safety  of 
the  main  body  has  been  assured.    (Fig.  2,  Plate  58.) 

3.  If  there  be  two  or  more  critical  points  on  the  flank,  by  way  of  which  the  cntnn 
might  attack  the  main  column,  the  flank  guard  proceeds  to  the  first  of  these,  co«r- 
ing  the  locality  until  the-progress  of  the  main  body  has  sufiiciently  relieved  the 
danger  of  attack  from  that  direction.  The  flank  guard  then  proceeds  rapidly  to  the 
next  critical  point  where  the  same  procedure  is  repeated.  Thus,  the  operations  con- 
sist in  advances  by  bounds  from  one  critical  locality  to  another  {A,  B  and  C,  etc 
Fig.  3.  Plate  58.) 

lliis  procedure  of  course  demands  suitable  routes  of  march,  connecting  tbe 
critical  points.  If  for  example  (Fig.  3)  there  be  no  road  ^uch  as  A-B-C,  the  flank 
guard  probably  cannot  reach  B  from  A  in  time  to  afford  reasonable  security  to  the 
main  column.  If  a  flank  guard  be  required  at  B  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  out  a 
new  detachment,  which  might  be  taken  from  the  reserve  of  the  advance  guard,  c-r 
detailed  ahead  of  time  to  march  between  the  advance  guard  and  the  main  body,  and 
proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  to  B.  The  detachment  at  A,  having  accomplished 
its  mission,  withdraws  by  the  best  available  route  (not  necessarily  that  by  which  i: 
went  out)  and  rejoins  the  main  body. 

A  single  flank  guard,  to  afford  protection  by  the  successive  occupation  of  ke> 
points  on  the  flank,  must  be  mobile.  In  some  cases  cavalry  or  trucks  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  infantry  will  be  necessary.  Sometimes  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a 
position  in  readiness  between  two  critical  points,  whereby  the  progress  of  the  flank 
guard  is  facilitated.  Often  also  it  will  be  permissible  to  leave  a  locality  as  ^  and 
move  to  B  well  before  the  main  body  is  clear  of  any  possible  interference  from  A. 
This  will  be  possible  when  observation  and  patroling  from  A  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy  has  established  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hostile  body  close  enough  to  ^4  to 
intercept  or  delay  the  march  of  the  main  column,  even  if  the  advance  of  tbe  cDanv 
were  uninterrupted.    (Fig.  3,  Plate  58.) 

Another  case  of  the  employment  of  a  flank  guard  is  where  a  change  in  directioB 
of  march  is  executed.  In  this  case  the  whole  (or  a  portion)  of  the  former  advance 
guard,  reinforced  if  necessary,  may  be  pushed  out  to  the  former  front  now  becooie 
the  flank,  especially  if  the  enemy  is  known  to  be  in  that  direction.  Here  it  may  seize 
a  strong  position  and  hold  it  until  the  main  body  is  out  of  danger  or,  acanding 
to  circumstances,  continue  the  march  on  a  parallel  road.  A  new  advance  guard  is. 
of  course,  required,  usually  not  as  strong  as  the  former  one. 

If  the  mission  of  the  flank  guard  is  solely  to  protect  the  main  column  it  will  be 
suflicient  to  hold  the  enemy  at  such  a  distance  that  he  cannot  inflict  damage  upon  001 
delay  the  column.  This  will  mean,  of  course,  at  least  beyond  effective  rifle  range 
To  illustrate  this,  let  us  consider  a  simple  case  as  shown  in  Plate  59.  A  ioitx  u 
marching  on  the  road  AB,  from  A  towards  B.  C  is  a  critical  point  through  whicb 
the  enemy  must  pass  if  he  approaches  the  column  either  by  the  road  CE  or  the  roid 
CF.  The  flank  guard  is  ordered  to  hold  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  not  less  than  CH,  which  might  be,  (or  example,  2000  yards  or  more.     Havinf 
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insured  the  safety  of  the  main  column  from  any  threat  through  C  tiic  i        _ 
to  continue  its  march  by  the  road  CG  to  another  critical  point  in  that  directioa. 

The  flank  guard  proceeds  to  the  vicinity  of  C,  and  takes  a  position  in  rea  " 
tt  sends  patrols  out  the  roads  CE  and  CF,  by  which  the  enemy  may  api 
These  patrols  observe  as  far  as  E  and  F,  the  distances  CE  and  CF  bang  l{ 
CH,  or  the  distance  at  which  the  enemy  must  be  held.  The  patrols  arc  dinsted  to 
send  in  negative  messages,  that  is,  to  report  that  the  enemy  is  not  in  sight  within  tbe 
limits  of  their  observation. 

At  a  certain  hour  the  flank  guard  commander  receives  reports  from  his  patrob 
that  no  enemy  are  in  sight,  which  means  that  they  are  not  nearer  than  Eot  F.  If  it 
be  assumed  that  the  enemy  can  march  a  distance  equal  to  FI  during  the  time  dib 
message  is  comity  back  to  the  flank  guard  commander,  he  cannot  be  closer  than  / 
at  the  time  it  is  received.    Let  us  suppose  that  at  this  instant  the  tail  of  the  main 


Plate  59. — Conduct  of  a  Flank  Guard. 

column,  or  let  us  say  the  tail  of  the  support  of  its  rear  guard,  has  passed  the  point  }■ 
By  the  time  the  enemy's  advance  troops  can  march  from  /  to  D,  the  tail  of  the 
friendly  column  will  have  passed  K,  the  distance  DK  being  at  least  equal  to  CH. 
Hence,  if  the  march  is  not  interrupted  the  erwmy  cannot  cut  in  on  the  main  ccAnna 
at  D.  Hence,  the  flank  guard  has  accomplished  its  mission  at  C,  and  may  continM 
its  march  towards  G. 

Illustrative  Examples  of  the  Employment  of  a  Plank  Guard. 

Plate  6b  illustrates  in  diagrammatic  form  a  number  of  cases  of  flank  guard  tactics- 
Any  of  these  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  instructive  problem  on  map  or  sand- 
table,  by  selecting  a  terrain  in  which  the  critical  points  have  a  similar  relation  to 
each  other. 

Fig.  I.  A  regiment  is  marching  from  A  to  B  (these  points  are  beyond  the  limit] 
of  the  sketch).  The  mission  of  the  regiment  requires  that  it  reach  B  as  sooo  as 
possible.  It  is  known  that  enemy  forces  (of  undetermined  strength)  are  on  tbt 
flank  in  the  direction  of  X. 

The  commander  notes  that  there  is  a  road  {DE)  which  parallels  a  portkm  of  Itf 
route  of  march  at  a  distance  of  about  i^  miles.  The  two  routes  are  connected  k« 
several  cross-roads,  and  until  the  road  AB  crosses  the  stream  at  F,  there  is  no 
serious  obstacle  between  them.    The  commander  decides  that  his  securi^  tvm 
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hostile  interference  will  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  a  flank  guard,  and  that  the  road 
DE  is  suitable  for  its  movement.' 

He  decides  to  have  a  company  as  flank  guard  march  as  far  as  £  on  the  road  D£. 

The  advance  guard  precedes  the  main  body  by  800  yards.  By  marching  dtiriif 
the  first  halt  of  15  minutes,  a  company  from  the  reserve  of  the  advance  guard  coiU 
reach  the  parallel  route  by  the  time  the  head  of  the  main  body  was  abreast  of  Z>. 

The  commander  orders  the  advance  guard  commander  to  put  out  a  flank  gmnl 
of  one  company  via  the  cross-road  CD. 

He  orders  that  the  flank  guard  rejoin  via  the  cross-road  EF,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  It  is  undesirable  to  have  the  flank  guard  separated  from  the  main  body  by  in 
impassable  obstacle  (the  river),  as  it  would  be  if  it  proceeded  beyond  E. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  river  makes  a  flank  guard  beyond  £  unnecessary.  If 
there  be  another  bridge  across  the  river  between  F  and  B,  this  can  be  seized  fias 
the  near  side  by  a  detachment  from  the  advance  guard,  to  prevent  the  enenr 
using  it  to  attack  the  column  in  flank. 

Fig.  2.  A  regiment  followed  by  a  convoy  of  wagons  is  marching  from  Ami. 
The  situation  is  similar  to  that  outlined  under  Fig.  i,  that  is  to  say,  an  uninterniptH 
march  to  B  is  desired. 

There  is  a  route  parallel  to  the  line  of  march,  and  between  it  and  the  enemy.  Btf 
it  is  more  than  2  miles  distant,  rather  far  for  such  a  small  flank  guard  as  the  Rai- 
ment would  be  justified  in  detaching  in  view  of  its  mission.  Also,  after  the  nnia 
column  had  cleared  F  there  would  be  an  impassable  obstacle  (the  river)  between  it 
and  the  enemy. 

The  commander  notes  that  tfiere  are  two  critical  or  key  points  on  his  flaalo. 
through  which  the  enemy  must  pass  to  attack  him ;  to-wit,  the  bridge  at  C  and  tbe 
road  junction  north  of  K. ' 

A  platoon  detached  from  the  advance  guard  at  H  could  hold  the  bridge  ^xGvxA 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  enemy  many  times  its  strength,  for  a  time  sufficient  '.- 
insure  the  safety  of  the  march.  The  point  where  the  road  JK  crosses  the  crest  ( A'  , 
and  which  commands  the  road  junction,  is  also  favorable  for  delaying  artiur. 
though  probably  less  so  than  the  bridge. 

The  commander  decides  to  cover  his  march  by  sending  detachments  to  hold  !bt 
points  C  and  K  until  all  possibility  of  hostile  interference  from  these  localities  is  at 
an  end.  If  there  be  cavalry  available,  patrols  would  be  sent  at  once  to  these  critiol 
points,  and  to  reconnoiter  the  country  beyond,  toward  the  enemy.  If  these  patroli 
could  give  warning  of  a  hostile  approach  in  time  for  detachments  from  the  columr 
to  reach  G  or  K  well  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  no  precautions  other  than  this  wooH 
be  necessary,  Wlicther  such  patroling  would  be  possible  would  depend  largely  « 
the  terrain. 

Fig.  3.    Situation  same  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  i . 

Lt  X,  with  a  platoon  of  infantry  in  two  trucks,  and  accompanied  by  eigtit 
troopers,  has  been  sent  to  the  critical  point  M  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  column. 

Arriving  at  M  he  holds  the  infantry  on  the  near  side  of  the  stream,  and  send* 
cavalry  patrols  to  P,  P'  and  P" ,  on  the  roads  approaching  if.  If,  when  the  point  of 
the  rear  guard,  or  rear  element  of  the  main  column  reaches  C  there  is  no  enemy  in 
sight  of  his  patrols,  Lt  M  can  be  sure  that  any  hostile  interference  via  jf  is  im- 
possible.   (See  previous  discussion  on  determination  of  point  C.) 

Danger  of  interference  from  M  being  at  an  end,  Lt  A  sends  his  troopen  at 
alternating  trot  and  gallop  to  N ,  following  at  once  with  the  infantry  in  tracks.  At 
W  he  is  confronted  with  the  same  problem  as  at  M,  and  thereafter  rejoins  tbe  nmn 
column  t\r  proceeds  to  a  third  critical  point. 

Fig.  4.    Situation  as  in  previous  example. 

To  strike  the  flank  of  the  column  marching  from  ^  to  B,  the  enemy  must  p«i> 
between  the  hill  and  the  river  (at  i")  via  the  road  SR. 

The  commander  sends  a  mounted  patrol,  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  coi:- 
psny  oi  infantry  (in  trucks,  if  any  are  available)  out  the  road  RS, 
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Arrmiv  at  5  the  commander  of  this  flank  detachment  takes  a  concealed  posttioQ 
in  rcadioess  in  the  forward  edge  of  the  wood  at  S,  and  reconnoiters  the  terrain 
bejrODd.  Shoukl  the  enem^  advance  on  S  the  flank  detachment  will  delay  htm  by  the 
dMncteristic  tactics,  retinn^  step  by  step  to  the  positions  T  and  V,  always  avoiding 

•  amoufl  eogafcment.  This  delaying  action  is  continued  until  the  main  body  is 
wdl  clew  of  alTpoisible  interference. 

Orden. 

The  orders  for  a  flank  guard  will  be  of  the  same  general  form  as  for  the  march 
of  any  body  of  troops. 

The  orders  of  ttx  supreme  commander  should  ordinarily  prescribe  the  time  of 
departore,  route  and  special  mission  of  the  flank  guard-  After  this,  considerable 
latrnKh  should  be  allowed  the  flank  guard  commander  as  his  actions  will  depend  to 

•  fTCat  extent  on  those  of  the  enemy.  The  march  of  a  flank  guard  will  not  always 
be  coDtJiKious.  It  must,  when  necessary,  halt  in  suitable  places  en  route,  assumitg  a 
defensive  attitude  if  necessary,  to  delay  the  enemy  until  tne  main  body  is  clear.  The 
flank  guard  commander  must  consider  the  enemy  s  probable  line  or  lines  of  advance, 
and  the  dispositions  he  will  make  to  delay  him.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  pre- 
scribed route  of  march  if  his  mission  demands  it.  He  will  issue  the  necessary  orders 
to  meet  each  situation  as  it  arises.  He  will  at  all  times  keep  the  supreme  commander 
infonned  as  to  his  situation,  especially  as  to  what  is  learned  of  the  enemy. 

The  method  of  inaugurating  the  march,  forming  in  column  prior  to  the  start,  use 
of  an  initial  point,  etc.,  are  the  same  for  a  flank  guard  as  for  an  advance  guard. 

SECURITY. 
OUTPOSTS. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

OUTPOSTS. 

Protectioi)  of  Statiooaiy  Commands. 

An  outpost  is  a  general  term  describing  the  measures  of  security  adopted  by  a 
ftationary  force. 

When  contact  with  the  enemy  is  probable  or  even  possible,  a  command  which  is 
Matiooaiy  must  take  measures  for  its  own  security,  for  the  .same  reasons  as  a  column 
on  the  march.  These  measures  are  similar  to  those  employed  for  march  protection, 
that  is,  they  consist  in  interposing  groups  or  detachments  between  the  main  body 
and  the  known  or  supposed  positions  of  the  enemy. 

As  in  the  case  of  march  protection  these  groups  are  charged  with  observation  and 
reconnaissance,  and  should  be  capable  of  sufficient  resistance  to  gain  time  for  Uk 
troops  in  rear  to  prepare  to  meet  the  enemy. 

On  the  march  the  troops  are  in  ranks  under  arms,  on  the  alert  and  ready  for 
anmediale  deployment  in  battle  formation.  But  when  stationary  the  troops  must 
be  allowed  to  rest  in  reasonaUe  security,  and  will  hence  require  more  time  to  pre- 
pare for  battle.  Accordingly,  the  measures  of  security  appropriate  to  the  situation 
consist  of  a  cordon  of  a  relatively  [arge  number  of  small  groups,  so  disposed  that  it 
n  diflkult  or  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  pass  between  any  two  of  them  without 
being  detected.  In  rear  of  these  small  groups  are  larger  groups,  capable  of  a  con- 
■derable  degree  of  resistance.  The  security  aflfordcd  by  these  stationary  groups  is 
inpplementra  by  patroling,  especially  at  night. 

Protection  might  be  afforded  by  a  continuous  line  of  skirmishers  or  sentries,  each 
within  sight  of  those  next  to  him,  the  line  extending  entirely  around  the  camp  of  the 
nain  body,  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  ample  warning.  Actually  such  an  arrange- 
nent  woiud  be  an  unintelligent  disposition  of  troops.  It  would  require  a  very  la^ 
-"of  nen,inai^of  whom  would  be  in  po»\tK)na '^fttere  \Vsrj  «AiN«&xi:KKSG<«,Mk 
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the  security  of  the  force,  and  the  cordon  at  every  point  would  be  so  attennslcd  tlat 
it  could  easily  be  pierced  by  the  enemy,  delaying  his  progress  little  if  any. 

A  more  effective  method  would  be  to  place  a  few  men  in  positions  favmaUe  ftf 
observation  of  the  terrain  to  the  front,  and  to  establish  in  rear  of  this  line  of  obiCT- 
vation,  larger  groups,  capable  of  effectively  resisting  a  hostile  advance,  with  othff 
groups  still  further  to  the  rear  to  reinforce  those  in  front.  These  stationary  groop 
would  be  supplemented  by  patrols  covering  the  unoccupied  intervals,  and  rca»- 
noitering  the  terrain  to  the  front.    Such  a  protective  cordon  is  known  as  an  oobioiL 

A  small  isolated  force  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  may  be  subject  to  attadc  inn 
front  or  flanks  or  even  from  the  rear,  as  it  may  be  easy  to  pass  around  the  snl 
brea  which  it  occupies.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  {dace  a  conko 
entirely  around  the  camp,  for  example,  to  repel  an  attack  by  savages.  This  woaU 
be  an  exceptional  case.  The  cordon  should  always  cover  the  front,  towards  the 
enemy,  and  should  be  extended  to  the  flanks  as  far  as  necessary.  If  there  be  otba 
organizations  on  the  flanks  they  protect  both  flanks  and  rear,  and  the  outposts  cf 
the  various  organizations  might  connect  with  each  other,  covering  the  entire  front 
In  the  case  of  a  large  unit  a  cordon  covering  the  dangerous  front,  with  flanb 
refused  or  bent  to  the  rear,  will  ordinarily  provide  reasonable  protection,  as  a  wide 
turning  movement  would  be  necessary  to  pass  around  its  flank.  A  hostile  forrt 
strong  enough  to  undertake  such  a  turning  movement  would  usually  prefer  the  mon 
direct  method  of  a  frontal  attack.    These  cases  are  illustrated  in  outline  in  Plate  6i. 
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All-around  outpost  at  a     Outposts  of  adjacent  unite     Outpost  cf  a  large  l^lotid 
SmaH  looted  ferce.  on  some  general  line.  forct 

Plate  6i. — Outposts  of  Small  and  of  Large  Forces. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AN  OUTPOST. 
The  general  scheme  of  organization  of  an  outpost  for  a  camp  or  bivouac  for 
temporary  occupation,  includes  both  stationary  groups  and  patrols.  The  statiotan 
groups  are  disposed  as  follows :  Farthest  to  the  front  or  nearest  to  the  enemy,  is » 
line  of  observation,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  groups  called  outguards.  Eacfc 
outguard  posts  one  or  two  men  as  observers  and  listeners,  usually  called  sentries.  Is 
rear  of  this  line  of  observation  is  a  line  of  resistance,  including  a  number  of  brgc 
groups  called  supports.  These  supports  furnish  the  reliefs  for  the  outguards  e- 
front  of  them,  and  also  organize  and  garrison  the  line  of  resistance  iu  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  defense  heretofore  described.  In  rear  of  the  line  of  resistance 
is  the  reserve,  in  one  or  more  groups,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  outpost.  In  case 
of  attack  the  reserve  performs  the  usual  functions  of  a  reserve  in  combat,  being 
utilized  to  reinforce  the  line  of  resistance  and  for  counter  attack. 

These  stationary  groups  are  supplemented  by  patrols  which  maintain  conoectioe 
between  the  various  groups  and  reconnoiter  the  intervals  and  the  terrain  to  it 
front.  I  f  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy  the  patrols  gain  contact  with  him.  Cavain 
is  used,  when  available,  for  patroling  to  the  front  beyond  the  limits  practicable  fci 
infantry  patrols,  and  to  the  flanks,  if  exposed. 

These  various  dispositions  are  indicated  in  outline  in  Plates  62  and  63. 

Outpost  Compared  to  Advance  Guard  and  to  Defensive  Positioii. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  measures  are  in  accordance  with  the  same  principks  u 
those  employed  for  march  security,  in  that  they  consist  of  a  series  of  groups  ijw»i«- 
ing  in  size  from  front  to  rear.    The  outguards  correspond  to  the  point,  the  a 
of  the  outpost  to  the  advance  party  or  auip^rt.  ol  ftw  wirosiRft  ^mkA. 


la  one  important  respect  sn  outpost  differs  from  an  advance  guard,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  sUtiorury  instead  of  moving.  It  is  a  defensive  organization,  and  unlike 
an  advance  guard  does  not  assume  the  offensive  unless  specially  ordered  by  the  high 


It  is  important  also  to  note  the  points  of  similarihir  between  an  outpost  and  a 
defensive  position,  such  as  described  under  Defensive  Combat  in  this  course,  and  in 
tfte  course  in  Fiek)  Engineering.  An  outpost  is  in  fact  a  defensive  ot^nization,  and 
diere  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  a  hasty  outpost  and  a  formally  and  com- 
pletdy  organized  defensive  position. 

The  term  outpost,  as  employed  in  these  lessons,  is  applied  to  the  temporary 
defensive  measures  adopted  by  a  mobile  force  during  any  halt  in  its  progress.  If 
the  sitoation  be  such  that  contact  with  the  enemy  is  impossible,  defensive  measures 
are,  of  course,  unnecessary.    In  this  case  a  few  sentinels  placed  around  the  camp  or 

^^  \  !  /     I    b 
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pLAtt  63.— Diagram  of  Outpoft  Diipotitiooi. 

bivouac,  e^>ecially  on  the  avenues  of  approach  (hereto,  will  suffice.  If  the  enemy 
be  so  distant  that  an  attack  in  force  is  impossiUe  or  highly  improbable,  but  annoy- 
ance by  cavalry  or  small  patrols  or  detachments  of  tlK  enemy  is  a  possibility,  an 
outpost  of  appropriate  strength  is  placed  to  screen  the  camp  from  ol»ervation  and 
amioj'ancc.  The  main  body  may  thus  rest  undisturbed.  If  the  enemy  is  in  such 
proxmiity  and  such  strength  that  an  attack  in  force  is  a  possibility,  the  strength  of 
the  outpost  is  increased,  as  well  as  its  distance  from  the  camp,  and  the  main  body 
remains  in  such  state  of  readiness  as  the  situation  demands.  Pinally,  if  the  situation 
is  such  that  an  attack  in  force  is  very  possible  or  quite  probable,  the  strength  of  the 
outpost  may  be  increased  to  a  third  oi  the  force,  (he  supports  and  reserves  are  dis- 
posied  for  defense,  and  the  outpost  takes  on  all  the  essential  attributes  of  a  defensive 
position,  with  a  line  of  observation  in  the  forward  part  of  the  defensive  zone.  <  See 
Plate  35.)  The  "  tine  of  resistance  "  of  the  outpost  become-^  a  battle  position,  includ- 
g  firmg  line,  support  line  and  battalion  reserve  line.  The  whole  is  organized  with 
*  ea,  etc.,  as  rapidly  as  time  allows,  and  to  (he  extent  that  the  sitiution 
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This  analogy  between  an  outpost  and  a  formal  defenuve  pontioa  should  be  k^ 
in  mind,  as  it  will  aid  the  student  tn  comprehending  the  reasons  for  tbe  'wion 
measures  taken.    It  is  indicated  in  the  following  tabular  statement : 

Organization  Outpost  Defcuive  Position 

1.  Zone  of  observation. ..  .1.  Reconnoitering  patrols. -i.  Recontioiterii^  patrott. 

2.  Line  of  outguards  with  2.  Line   of   obsening  and 
sentries  or  lookouts.  listening  posts. 

3.  Sentries  m  trendies. 

2.  Zone  of  resistance i.  Supports,  organized  in  i.  Combat  groups,   strtaf 

one  or  two  lines  of         points,  centers  of  rcsi^ 
defensive  areas.  tance. 

3.  Zone  of  reserves i.  Reserves  for  reinforce-  i.  Reserves  for  reinfoin- 

ment    and    counter-         ment     and     counter- 
attack, attack. 

Protective  Measures  in  Line  of  Battle. 

When  two  opposing  forces  face  each  other  in  line  of  battle  each  will  occnjij  a 
defensive  position  more  or  less  completely  organized.  If  the  firing  lines  on  etther 
side  are  in  close  contact,  men  are  kept  on  the  alert  in  the  trenches  with  others  dose 
at  hand  in  case  of  attack.  Observers  and  snipers  constantly  watch  the  hostile  lines. 
At  night  listening  posts  are  placed  in  front  of  the  trench  and  patrds  reconnoiter 
no-man's  land. 

If  the  firing  lines  are  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  an  outpost  position  vmx 
be  established.  Depending  on  its  distance  from  the  battle  position  this  may  consist 
simply  of  a  line  of  observation  or  (if  more  distant)  a  position  of  several  lines  oigan- 
ized  on  the  same  principles  as  a  battle  position,     (See  Field  Engineering.) 

If  a  day's  battle  ends  with  the  attacking  troops  in  close  contact  with  those  of  Hk 
defender,  the  firing  line  of  the  attacker  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  night  to  a  more 
favorable  location  close  in  rear,  a  line  of  observation  being  left  in  front.  J[See 
Defensive  Combat,  and  the  courses  in  Musketry  and  Field  Engineering.) 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  an  attack  or  the  capture  of  any  objective,  each  ptatoon  io 
the  assault  echelon  covers  its  own  front  during  reorganization.  (See  Offensiw 
Combat.)  A  small  unit  which  remains  stationary  for  any  period  in  any  situation 
should  cover  its  own  front  and  flanks,  either  by  assuming  a  re^lar  defensive  organ- 
ization or  by  a  small  outpost,  until  such  time  as  the  regular  outpost  is  establi^ed 
Such  measures  of  security  would  constitute  a  temporary  outpost. 

Risumi. 

We  thus  see  that  the  measures  of  security  of  a  stationary  force  vary  from  1  few 
sentinels  on  the  avenues  of  approach  to  a  camp,  to  a  highly  oi^anized  defensiit 
position,  strongly  garrisoned  by  men  constantly  under  arms  and  prepared  to  repel 
an  attack.  But  whatever  the  situation  the  measures  adopted  should  be  such  as  '>> 
provide  reasonable  security  with  the  least  number  of  men.  Such  reasonable  prt- 
cautions  should  never  be  omitted,  and  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  neglect  in  this  matter. 

As  to  what  measures  constitute  "  reasonable  security  "  these  will  evidently  depeott 
on  the  probability  of  contact  ivillt  the  enemy,  whether  he  appear  as  patrols  seekhif! 
to  gather  information  or  to  harass  their  opponent,  or  as  a  strong  force  making  an 
attack.  The  probability  is  a  matter  for  the  commander  to  estimate  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  protection  afforded  by  othet 
friendly  troops,  the  terrain,  the  weather,  season,  etc.  Outpost  duty  is  fatignine. 
and  no  more  troops  should  be  employed  than  are  really  necessary.  But  even  if  Ae 
information  at  hand  indicates  that  a  meeting  with  the  enemy  is  impossible,  measarf 
lor  security  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  always  the  possibility  Aat  lh( 
iaformation  may  he  at  fault.    And  even  vl  'rt  was  to^^wA  »t  the  time  it  ms  pro- 
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I  tbeie  is  the  chance  of  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  situation. 
"  Safety  fint,**  and  "  Take  no  chances,"  should  be  the  rules.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  tor  being  caught  napping. 

The  measures  discussed  in  these  lessons  on  Outposts  are  intermediate  between 
the  two  extremes  just  mentioned.  They  are  those  ordinarily  adopted  by  a  force 
temporarily  in  camp  or  bivouac,  wishing  to  protect  itself  against  observation  and 
harassiif  by  the  enemy,  and  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  ample  warning  of  an 
attadc  in  force  may  be  expected.  But  the  measures  must  be  such  that  the  force  cati 
promptly  meet  a  sudden  change  in  the  situation.  As  the  probability  of  a  hostile 
attack  increases  the  outpost  is  strengthened;  the  front  gradually  contracted  (if 
necessary)  to  that  which  is  appropriate  to  defense  by  the  command ;  and  the  ground 
is  organized  with  works  of  field  fortification.  Thus  nn  outpost  develops  by 
insensible  degrees  into  a  fully  organized  defensive  po<^ition,  whenever  the  develop- 
ments of  the  situation  call  for  it.  An  outpost  is  in  fact  a  defensive  organization, 
and  we  find  the  term  applied  to  describe  the  forward  part  of  a  battle  position. 

A  defensive  position,  with  trenches,  obstacles,  etc.,  manifestly  cannot  be  organ- 
ized during  a  halt  for  a  single  night,  and  would  usually  be  unnecessary.  Security  is 
prorided  hy  an  intelligent  disposition  of  a  portion  of  the  troops,  utilizing  the  natural 
advantages  afforded  by  the  terrain,  including  its  facilities  for  observation  and  for 
defense,  and  by  the  exercise  of  unremitting  vigilance.  A  hasty  organization  in  the 
way  of  rifle  pits  or  fox-holes  will  often  be  appropriate,  and  if  so,  should  be  ordered 
by  the  high  command. 

The  temporary  outposts  placed  by  a  marching  column  during  halts,  known  a>> 
maich  outposts,  have  oeen  discussed  under  advance  guards. 

General  Duties. 

The  duties  of  an  outpost  are  to  protect  the  main  body  so  that  the  troops  may  rest 
undisturbed,  to  screen  them  from  hostile  observation,  and  in  case  of  attack  to  check 
the  enenv  kxig  enough  to  enable  the  main  body  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions 
to  meet  nim.  The  outpost  also  performs  such  special  reconnaissance  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  superior  commander.  Often  its  duty  will  be  to  gain  touch  with  the 
hostik  outpost  line,  when  the  latter  is  not  too  distant,  as  this  is  the  best  possible 
means  of  security. 

In  general  the  duties  of  an  outpost  are  reconnaissance,  observation  and  resistance. 

The  outpost  should  be  located  at  such  a  distance  from  the  camp  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  occupying  any  position  from  which  effective  rifle  fire  might  be  directed 
against  the  troops.  In  a  small  command  this  may  not  always  he  practicable,  but  it 
is  often  as  much  a  matter  of  intelligent  dispositions  as  of  mere  distance.  The  line 
should  not  be  so  far  out  that  it  will  require  an  unduly  large  number  of  men  or 
became  too  attenuated  to  provide  reasonable  security.  If  the  enemy  can  he  held  at 
a  distance  of  looo  to  2000  yards  during  daylight,  according  to  the  terrain,  this  will 
provide  reasonable  security.  The  troops  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  rifle  fire,  for  example  Iwhind  a  covering  crest 
or  hin,  or  m  a  wood. 

A  small  command  is  not  very  likely  to  be  made  a  Urget  for  artillery  fire,  except 
when  close  to  an  organized  position  of  the  enemy.  For  a  large  command  it  i^ 
desirable  to  be  out  of  artillery  range,  hut  in  view  of  the  power  of  modem  ordnance 
this  is  often  impossible.  The  greater  the  distance  at  which  the  enemy  can  be  held 
the  greater,  of  course,  the  protection,  especially  from  the  fire  nf  the  snuller  guns 
most  apt  to  be  found  close  to  the  front.  Security  niu>:t  also  be  stut^lit  in  proper 
concealment.  Artillery  fire  whose  effects  cannot  be  observed  will  seldom  lie  per- 
sisted in.    The  air  force  should  keep  hostile  aerial  observers  at  a  distance. 

In  the  case  of  a  division  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  line  of  resislarKe  from  3  to 
3  nilei  or  more  from  the  main  camp,  although  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  he 
content  with  a  less  distance. 
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STRENGTH. 
The  strength  of  an  outpost  is  determined  by  the  criterion  "  reasonable  ■ 
with  a  minimum  of  men."    The  conditions  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  I 
will  include: 

1.  The  size  of  the  command. 

2.  The  situation  as  to  the  enemy :  his  strength,  location,  previous  operations,  and 
probable  intentions,  armament  and  aggressiveness. 

3.  Friendly  troops  in  the  vicinity,  especially  any  cavalry  or  other  troops  corering 
the  front,  and  oi^nizations  on  the  flanks,  providing  more  or  less  security  tberefor. 

4.  The  plans  of  the  commander,  whether  for  advance  or  retreat,  the  speai 
mission  of  the  force. 

5.  The  amount  of  front  to  be  covered  by  the  outpost,  including  any  extenwuis 
to  protect  the  flanks. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  terrain  as  affecting  facility  of  observation,  attack  and 
defense. 

7.  The  number  of  roads  to  be  covered,  and  the  facility  each  affords  as  an  arame 
of  approach  for  the  enemy.    ,--. 

8.  The  dispositions  of  the  command  in  camp,  as  affecting  tlie  time  required  to 
prepare  for  combat, 

9.  Hostile  or  friendly  country. 

10.  The  weather,  season,  and  other  local  conditions. 

The  influence  of  each  of  these  conditions  will  be  apparent. 

The  strength  of  the  outpost  is  usually  expressed  as  the  ratio  between  the  infantry 
troops  on  outpost  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  infantry  of  the  command.  Any- 
thing less  than  one-twentieth  could  hardly  be  called  an  outpost,  and  anything  moR 
than  one-third  would  mean  that  the  troops  were  practically  in  line  of  battle. 

The  reserve  of  the  outpost  should  usually  have  a  strength  of  from  one-thinl  to 
one-half  the  total. 

From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  company  or  other  unit  on  the  line  of  supports 
should  be  held  intact  as  the  resisting  body  of  the  support,  the  remainder  being 
assigned  as  outguards  and  patrols. 

When  troops  camp  in  column  of  route,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  be 
required  in  case  of  combat,  security  provisions  are  of  less  importance  than  wbtn 
the  main  body  is  disposed  primarily  with  reference  to  comfort.  In  the  former  case 
an  outpost  of  moderate  strength,  covering  the  head  of  the  column,  and  detadxd 
posts  protecting  the  flanks,  if  they  are  exposed,  will  usually  suffice. 

Reasonable  security  with  a  minimum  of  men  is  the  test  to  be  applied  to  any  d»- 
positions  adopted. 

COMPOSITION. 

As  an  outpost  is  a  defensive  organization  it  consists  (except  in  a  cavalry  coot- 
mand)  chiefly  of  infantry,  which  forms  its  framework.  The  assignments  0: 
auxiliary  weapons  and  special  troops  might  be  the  same  as,  hut  should  not  exceed 
the  assignments  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the  same  infantry  units  in  a  defensive 
position  or  in  a  rear  guard. 

Machine  guns.  The  weapons  included  in  the  infantry  battalion  remain  with  ■:■ 
and  are  employed  as  in  defense.  Machine  guns,  especially,  may  be  ItberallY  ii^i 
boldly  used.  They  are  very  useful  for  sweeping  the  avenues  of  approach  and  deU> 
ing  a  hostile  advance,  both  by  day  and  by  night.  As  an  outpost  is  less  apt  to  be 
subjected  to  artillery  bombardmeni  or  barrage  than  an  organized  defensive  positicr. 
whose  location  is  known  to  the  enemy,  the  danger  of  loss  in  employing  machtw 
guns  well  to  the  front  is  less.  They  may  be  disposed  to  enfilade  roads  and  ra^*iDe> 
by  which  the  enemy  might  approach,  and  to  reinforce  the  line  of  resistance.  As  ir 
defensive  combat  the  machine  gims  should  not  as  a  rule  be  placed  under  the  rani- 
mand  of  rifle  company  commanders  or  platoon  leaders,  but  should  remain  onds 
the  control  of  their  own  officers.  The  principle  of  the  integrity  of  tactkal  nnits  » 
applicable.    Machine  gun  platoons  shovk\d  wA  be  d^^^rsed  uruess  the  1 
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plunljr  apparent,  and  only  the  most  cogent  reasons  would  justify  destroyir^  the 
unity  of  command  of  a  machine  gun  section.  However  it  is  not  always  essential 
that  two  guns  be  assigned  to  each  machine  gun  mission,  as  is  the  rule  in  combat. 
The  chief  purpose  of  such  an  assignment  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  fire  even 
though  one  gun  be  put  out  of  action.  An  outpost  is  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a 
fontttl  attack  in  force.  Accordingly  each  gun  may  be  assigned  a  separate  mission, 
but  the  two  guns  of  a  section  should  be  placed  in  such  proximity  as  to  remain  under 
the  tactical  control  of  their  commander. 

Artillery.  '  Artillery  should  not  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  a  small  outpost,  as  it 
wouM  be  too  exposed.  It  can  perform  its  defensive  functions  from  suitable  posi- 
tions in  rear,  remaining  in  such  state  of  readiness  as  the  situation  demands.  Smgle 
pieces  may  be  assigned  to  infantry  battalions  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  to  defend 
bridges,  <Kfite3  or  important  roads.  A  brigade  of  infantry  on  outpost  might  have 
infantry  batteries  assigned,  but  such  assignment  would  be  less  usual  in  an  outpost 
than  in  a  defensive  position. 

Engineers  and  Medical  Troops,  etc.  Engineer  troops  are  not  assigned  perma- 
nently to  an  outpost.  If  engineer  work  be  required,  as  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  organize  the  outpost  position  for  a  determined  defense,  engineers  perform  the 
same  duties  as  in  a  defensive  position,  and  may  be  assigned  temporarily  to  the 
brger  infantry  units. 

Medical  troops,  other  than  those  r^ularly  attached  to  the  infantry  units,  are  not 
assigned  to  an  outpost  An  ambulaiice  station  may  be  established  at  a  place  con- 
venient to  pick  up  sick  and  wounded  to  be  evacuated  to  the  hospitals.  In  case  of 
attack  the  medical  regiment  places  the  stations  appropriate  to  combat,  for  which 
there  will  usually  be  ample  time. 

The  use  of  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  a  stationary  command  is  discussed  under 
Caii-alry. 

The  intelligence  personnel  establish  such  observation  stations  near  the  front,  and 
conduct  such  patroling  as  the  situation  requires. 

Trains.  The  combat  trains  of  companies  on  outpost  are  usually  consolidated 
with  the  rear  echelon  of  the  battalion  to  which  they  belong,  as  in  defensive  combat. 
If  the  front  is  quiet  and  an  attack  improbable,  the  rolling  kitchen  and  water  cart 
may  go  forward  and  serve  a  hot  meal  direct  to  the  company.  They  should  never 
go  in  advaiKe  of  the  line  of  re.'^islance  of  the  outpost,  and  should  usually  return 
to  the  rear  echelon  of  the  battalion  before  dark.  Meals  for  the  outguards  are  taken 
forward  by  carrj'ing  parties. 

The  field  trains  of  the  outpost  troops  join  those  of  the  main  body. 

Outpost  troops  from  advance  or  rear  guard.  In  an  advance  the  outpost  is  usuallv 
taken  from  the  advance  guard  of  the  day,  or  may  include  the  entire  advance  guard. 
Troops  which  have  performed  the  duties  of  suppon  of  the  advance  guard  should  be 
assigned  to  the  reserve  of  the  outpost,  and  the  supports  of  the  outpost  shuuld  be 
taken  from  the  reserve  of  the  advance  guard,  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden. 

In  retreat  the  outpost  of  the  night  is  usually  assigned  to  the  rear  guard  for  the 
next  day. 

Integrity  of  Tactical  Units. 

As  in  all  tactical  procedure,  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  should  be  respected  in 
organizing  an  outpost.  The  custom  in  this  matter  has  been  heretofore  di9cus<ied 
(sec  Combat  and  Advance  Guards). 

However,  in  an  outpost  the  principle  of  the  int^rity  of  tactical  units  comes  into 
conflict  to  some  extent  with  the  requirement  of  reasonable  security  with  a  minimum 
of  men. 

For  example,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  squad  should  not  be  split.  But  the  cossack 
posts,  commonly  employed  on  outposts,  consist  of  four  men.  I'o  use  eight  where 
only  four  were  required  would  be  a  waste,  and  would  impose  a  hardship  on  the 
men,  as  the  repose  of  those  not  actually  on  duty  would  be  frequently  interrupted. 
The  bat  compromiite  is  to  divide  a  sqiiad  between  two  adjacent  posts,  placing  the 
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half  containing  the  automatic  rifle  where  the  weapon  can  be  moat  effeetifdy 
employed. 

The  minimum  number  of  men  required  for  a  sentry  stpiad  is  a  leader  and  tibne 
reliefs  for  a  double  sentinel,  or  seven  men.  Acttully  a  full  squad  should  be 
employed.  The  extra  man  can  be  utilized  as  a  relief  for  the  leader,  as  a  patrol  to 
the  next  group,  or  as  replacement  in  case  of  sickness  or  losses  from  any  cause. 

If  two  squads  are  required  for  a  picket,  it  will  generally  be  best  to  use  a  sectkn, 
and  when  possible  to  place  the  two  sections  of  a  platoon  next  to  each  other.  A 
picket  should  always  consist  of  a  number  of  full  squads. 

The  members  of  a  small  local  patrol  should  be  from  the  same  squad,  and  tmdtr 
their  regular  leaders. 

Better  results  are  usually  obtained  by  concentrating  the  patrols  in  a  few  of  die 
larger  bodies,  instead  of  attaching  extra  men  to  sentry  squads  and  cossack  posts  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course  adjacent  cossack  posts  and  sentry  squads  should  Icecp 
touch  with  each  other,  one  man  from  each  making  occasional  visits  to  the  adjacad 
posts  between  rounds  of  the  regular  patrols  from  the  larger  bodies. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  to  hold  companies  intact,  since  if  they  are  acattaed, 
administrative  duties,  especially  messing,  which  is  usually  by  company  when  in  the 
field,  become  difficult.  It  is  well  to  use  a  company  intact  as  a  support.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  company,  its  various  parts  should  be  [daoed  in  iIk  nine 
locality  and  not  interspersed  amongst  other  organizations. 

For  the  larger  units  in  rear  there  is  less  occasion  for  breaking  up.  If  more  Ihu 
a  battalion  is  required  for  the  outpost  it  will  often  be  well  to  use  the  entire  tegi- 
ment.  The  troops  in  reserve  will  get  as  much  rest  as  if  with  the  main  bod|y,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  attack.  And  if  there  is  an  attack  they  are  favorably  located  for 
reinforcement. 

Rules  must  occasionally  give  way  to  common  sense  and  the  demands  of  die 
situation.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  rule,  based  on  good  precedent, 
and  not  to  violate  it  by  needlessly  breaking  up  and  scattering  organized  units. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

OUTPOSTS  (Continued). 

THE  COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  AN  OUTPOST  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

OUTGUARDS. 

Outguards  are  the  small,  stationary  observing  groups  constituting  the  line  of 
observation  of  an  outpost.  Each  support  places  such  outguards  as  necessary  to 
properly  observe  the  frontage  or  sector  assigned  to  it. 

Outguards  include:   (i)  pickets;  (2)  sentry  squads;  (3)  cossack  posts. 

Pickets  are  usually  placed  to  cover  roads  or  other  approaches  requiring  defense, 
which  cannot  be  directly  covered  by  the  support,  from  the  line  of  resistance.  (See 
Plate  63.)  They  are  in  fact  advanced  posts.  They  usually  consist  of  a  section  or 
a  platoon,  and  in  exceptional  cases  machine  guns  might  be  attached.  Pickets  plm 
their  own  outguards,  if  necessary,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  support.  These  wouW 
usually  be  cossack  posts  and  would  seldom  exceed  two  in  number.  A  picket,  as  ii 
is  required  to  offer  resistance  to  the  enemy,  would  habitually  intrench  its  defensive 
position  whenever  the  supports  intrenched,  unless  its  special  situation  were  such  ai 
to  render  this  unnecessary. 

Sentry  squads  consist  of  complete  squads,  and  provide  a  commander,  three  rdieli 
for  a  double  sentinel,  and  an  extra  man,  who  is  utilized  to  divide  the  watch  wiA  the 
commander,  to  carry  necessary  messages  to  the  support,  and  to  maintain  contact 
along  the  line  of  observation  by  visiting  adjacent  outguards. 

A  cossack  post  consists  of  a  half  squad,  and  furnishes  a  commander  and  three 
reliefs  for  a  single  sentinel. 

Outguards  are  posted  by  the  supports,  within  their  own  sectors,  and  the  oat- 
gtiards  from  any  one  support,  regardless  of  size,  are  numbered  ser^y  from  riflM 
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to  lef t,  as  "  Outguard  No.  r  (2,  3,  etc.),  Support  No.  i."  Pickets  are  indaded,  bnt 
the  cossack  posts  sent  from  a  picket  are  not  included  in  the  support  series  of  oom- 
bers.    (See  Plate  63.) 

The  principal  function  of  the  small  outguards  is  to  give  prompt  wamiog  of  dx 
approach  of  ttie  enemy.  Each  is  assigned  a  sector  of  the  front  which  it  observes  b 
the  same  manner  as  a  snipers'  post.  (See  Musketiy  and  Defensive  Combat.)  The 
station  of  the  outward  should  be  such  as  to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  sector 
assigned  it,  concealment  and  good  communication,  preferably  by  visual  signal,  witb 
the  support,  and  with  the  outguards  on  either  flank. 

In  addition  to  giving  warning  of  the  enemy's  presence  the  outguards  prevent  tbe 
approach  of  small  bodies,  by  tiring  upon  them,  and  delay  the  advance  of  a  hijge 
force.  In  case  of  attack  they  fall  back  on  the  support  when  crnnpelled  to  do  n 
They  maintain  visual  contact  with  the  outguards  on  each  flank  when  practicalk. 
When  such  visual  contact  is  not  possible,  as  in  very  close  country,  or  at  nigbt. 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  interchange  of  signals  at  intervals,  or  a  man  is  sent 
to  visit  the  adjacent  outguard  to  make  sure  that  it  is  maintaining  its  position. 

The  size  of  outguard  to  be  employed  (sentry  squad  or  cossack  post)  will  depend 
upon  the  terrain  and  the  situation.  If  the  line  of  observation  is  necessarily  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  supports,  if  there  be  no  cavalry  covering  the  front 
or  if  the  enemy  is  close  at  hand  and  aggressive,  the  stronger  posts  may  he  advisable. 
If  the  outguanls  are  relatively  close  to  the  supports,  if  the  country  is  so  close  as  to 
require  a  relatively  large  number  of  groups  at  relatively  small  intervals,  if  the 
sector  to  he  observed  is  wide  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  support,  or  if  tbe 
danger  of  a  hostile  advance  in  the  sector  is  small,  cossack  posts  may  be  used.  Bodi 
forms  usually  are  employed  in  the  same  support  sector  if  the  situation  calls  for  soch. 

As  the  two  sentinels  of  a  sentry  squad  are  posted  together  for  mutual  supper: 
their  range  of  vision  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  cossack  post  and  they  require  twin 
as  many  men.  A  sentry  squad  is  more  efficient  than  a  cossack  post  as  two  men  wl 
naturally  observe  more  than  one,  and  each  feeling  the  presence  of  the  other  is 
relieved  from  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  affects  the  sentry  of  a  cossack  pos:. 
Also  a  sentry  squad,  being  larger,  has  more  resisting  power  than  a  cossack  post 
The  requirements  of  the  particular  locality  and  situation  must  be  considered  L* 
deciding  which  form  of  outguard  to  employ.  During  daylight  it  may  be  unnecessan 
to  maintain  a  double  sentry,  unless  the  enemy  is  very  active.  In  this  case  one  sentri 
only  (in  a  sentry  squad)  is  posted  by  day,  but  both  are  on  duty  at  night. 

An  outguard  should  be  thoroughly  concealed  from  hostile  observation.  TV 
sentries  as  well  as  men  not  actually  on  duty  should  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight 
and  avoid  unnecessary  movement.  Observers  or  sentries  may  be  posted  in  trees  w 
buildings  if  a  better  view  or  concealment  is  thus  obtained. 

Outguards  do  not  habitually  intrench.  But  if  the  outpost  remains  in  tbe  sanx 
position  for  several  days,  or  if  resistance  may  be  required,  rifle  pits  may  be  dof 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  conceal  the  pits  from  either  terrestrial  or  aeria! 
observation,  since  their  detection  by  the  enemy  might  betray  the  location  and  e«B 
the  extent  of  the  line  of  resistance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  outguards  to  see  wiAcR 
being  seen. 

Fires  and  smoking  and  loud  talking  are  not  allowed.  No  tents  other  than  sbdtr 
tents  are  permitted,  and  if  necessary  even  these  are  prohibited. 

The  sentries  of  an  outguard  are  relieved  at  stated  intervals,  usually  everv  tw' 
hours,  and  three  reliefs  are  generally  provided.  Thus  tbe  usual  tour  of  a  sentinel  ts 
2  hours  on  and  4  hours  off  duty  in  each  six.  The  outguards  as  a  whole  are  rdiewi? 
at  less  frequent  intervals,  6,  iz  or  24  hours,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  dnP 
(whether  very  arduous  or  otherwise),  the  weather  and  season.  If  the  situatioa  » 
such  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men  on  outguard  duty  to  obtain  much  sleep  or  ie< 
when  not  acting  as  sentries,  the  outguards,  or  such  of  them  as  necessary,  shouU 
be  relieved  at  6  or  12-hour  intervals.  An  outguard  should  not  be  kept  cODtimnuslj 
on  duty  for  more  than  24  hours  except  in  emergency.  The  relief  of  cutgoank 
should  generally  be  effected  during  dajUght,  either  before  dusk,  or  at  dawn. 
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s  are  not  placed  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  only  when  really  necessary. 
Thus  ii  the  line  of  resistance,  or  station  of  the  support,  is  such  as  to  attord  a  good 
view  of  the  foreground,  as  good  as  or  better  than  could  be  obtained  from  positions 
in  advance,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  place  any  outguards  at  all  during  daylight.  An 
outguard  which  can  see  nothing  that  cannot  be  seen  from  the  support,  or  which,  as 
is  often  the  case,  can  see  even  less,  is  plainly  adding  nothing  to  security  and  is  a 
waste  of  men.  The  number  of  outguiards  should  be  only  such  as  required  for 
effective  observation,  it  is  not  a  mere  function  of  the  strength  of  the  support  and 
the  size  of  iu  sector. 

The  foregoing  applies  only  in  the  daytime.  At  night  (or  in  fog),  observation 
from  the  line  of  resistance  is  impossible,  as  it  is  also  from  the  line  of  observation. 
In  this  case  the  outguards  become  listening  posts.  They  are  placed  at  such  intervals 
that  it  wiQ  be  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  for  even  a  smalt  patrol  of  the 
enemy  to  pass  be^reen  them  undetected.  Additional  security  is  provided  by  active 
patroling.     (See  Reconnaissance,  etc) 


A-Q*^  po»it'ion,  on  mililory  owt, 
B-Ni^poai1ioo,  in  lew  ground  cOfordinq  a  aky  lin«. 


Rgt 


A-Ooy  psattfen,  offenAnq  vi«w  and  tWId  of  fim  on  «<fhr«  r«ad. 
6-N<9ht|MMmon.b(ecktnq  pa^mag*. 

Plati  64.— Day  and  Niiihl  Posilioni  of  Ouitiwtd*. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  number  of  outguards  (as  well  as  the  activity  of 
local  patroling)  will  usually  be  increased  by  night.  An  ouiguard  should  not  be 
posted  during  darkness  in  a  locality  with  which  the  men  are  not  familiar  by  previous 
occupation.  Accordingly  the  outguards  fnr  the  ntght  should  be  sent  to  their  sta- 
tions and  instriKted  as  to  their  duties,  well  before  dark.  They  are  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  their  surroundings  in  daylight.  If  an  out- 
guard  is  to  be  relieved  during  the  night  the  new  outguard  ( if  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  locality)  should  also  be  required  to  visit  it  during  daylight. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of  outguards  at  night  it  will  also  frequently 
be  advisable  to  change  their  locations  from  (he  day  positions.  During  the  day  the 
best  view  is  obtained  from  commanding  heights,  crest  lines  and  hill  tops,  trees  and 
buildings.  During  the  night  it  will  usually  be  better  to  occupy  the  low  ground  a 
short  distance  in  rear  of  a  crest,  from  which  the  enemy  may  be  observed  on  the 
skyline.  During  the  day  a  road  may  best  be  observed  and  guarded  from  a  com- 
mandite position  at  some  distance  from  the  road.  During  the  night  it  will  usually 
be  better  to  take  a  position  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  road.    (See  Plate  64.) 
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When  an  outpost  remains  for  some  days  in  dose  proximi^  to  the  enemy,  it  w31 
usually  be  advisable  to  occasionally  change  the  positions  of  the  oatguards,  sbcc  if 
they  are  known  to  occupy  always  the  same  positions  they  will  be  subject  to  captOR 
by  hostile  raiding  parties. 

Duties  of  Sentries. 

The  post  of  sentry  for  an  outguard  is  one  of  importance  and  responsibility. 
Each  member  of  an  outguard,  when  on  sentry  duty,  should  be  informed  oo  (be 
following  matters : 

1.  The  number  of  the  outguard,  and  the  number  of  the  support  to  which  ii 
belongs. 

2.  The  position  of  the  support. 

3.  How  to  communicate  with  the  support,  the  best  runner  route  *ni  the  line  of 
retreat  from  the  outguard  to  the  support. 

4.  The  locations  of  the  outguards  on  either  flank,  and  bow  to  communicate  widi 
them. 

5.  What  friendly  troops,  such  as  cavalry,  are  in  front  of  the  ou^xnt 

6.  What  is  known  of  the  enemy  on  the  front,  his  stretq^th  "koA  location,  recent 
activities,  when  and  where  he  was  last  seen,  etc. 

7.  Hour  at  which  sentry  was  posted,  and  hour  when  he  should  be  relieved. 

8.  What  routine  patrols  visit  the  outguard,  how  often  they  come,  from  wlitl 
direction,  and  whither  they  go. 

9.  All  visible  features  of  the  terrain  in  the  for^round,  the  names  of  streams. 
vill^es,  etc.,  where  the  roads  lead  to,  places  which  would  afford  cover  for  dw 
enemy,  etc. 

10.  Ranges  to  all  important  points. 

11.  The  limits  of  the  sector  to  be  observed  by  the  outguard,  with  the  bndnwii 
which  define  it, 

12.  What  to  do  in  various  emergencies.    For  example : 

a.  What  to  do  if  enemy  is  seen. 

b.  How  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  attack. 

c.  When  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  as  within  certain  ranges,  or  when  he  appears 
in  certain  localities. 

d.  How  to  challenge  persons  approaching  the  outguard.    How  to  dispose  of 
them. 

e.  What  to  do  with  deserters  from  the  enemy,  or  Rags  of  truce. 

/.  What  persons  are  authorized  to  pass  the  outguard,  in  either  direction. 

13.  Any  identification  signals  or  pass-words  to  be  employed. 

All  sentries  should  be  constantly  alert  and  vigilant,  and  careful  to  conceal  than- 
selves.  Ordinarily  they  should  be  certain  what  they  are  firing  at  before  openit« 
fire,  but  individuals  who  do  not  halt  when  directed  are  fired  on  before  they  rearfi 
the  sentry. 

Patrols  and  individuals  who  pass  an  outguard  on  their  way  to  the  front  dranM 
inform  the  sentry  where  they  are  going,  how  long  they  will  probably  be  out,  and 
by  what  route  they  will  return. 

In  any  case  not  covered  by  his  instructions  a  sentry  must  act  accordii^  to  his  own 
judgment,  based  on  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  make  prompt 
report  to  the  outguard  commander. 

On  being  relieved  a  sentry  should  transmit  to  his  successor  any  information  be 
has  gained  which  might  bear  on  the  performance  of  duty  or  serve  as  a  gnide  in 
emergency. 

The  ontRuard  commander  will  inspect  his  sentries  at  least  once  during  each  period 
they  arc  on  duty,  to  make  certain  that  they  are  wide  awake  and  vigilant,  and  con- 
versant with  their  duties. 

Bayonets  arc  not  fixed  except  at  night,  in  a  fog  or  very  close  country. 

All  men  not  on  duty  should  be  allowed  as  much  rest  as  possible. 
Meals  for  outf^uards  are  sent  forwaid  from  the  <,uvvQtt.   No  meak  are  fontardnl 
to  sentries — they  eat  on  coming  oft  post. 
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Ootginrds  pvf  no  complunents  to  any  person.  Individuab  salute  only  when 
directly  addressed  by  an  officer. 

Darinr  daylight  each  member  of  an  outguard  should  occuf^  the  sentry  post  and 
become  lamiliar  with  its  surroundings,  tlut  he  may  be  prepared  to  perform  his 
duties  when  posted  in  darkness. 

SUPPORTS. 

Supports  constitute  the  resisting  detachments  of  the  outpost,  and  the  reservoirs 
from  which  outguards  and  patrols  are  drawn.  They  vary  in  strength  from  a 
phtoon  to  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  rifle  company  being  a  usual  strength  except  in  a 
small  oupost. 

A  battalion  as  a  support  would  include  the  auxiliary  weapons  forming  a  part 
thereof.  Machine  guns  may  be  attached  to  smaller  units  (see  ante).  I|  there  be 
cavalry  available  and  the  situation  is  such  as  to  permit  its  effective  use,  a  few 
troopers  should  be  assigned  for  patrol  duty.  One  or  two  mounted  couriers  «r 
bicyclists  should  be  assigned  for  messenger  duty  to  a  company  acting  as  a  support. 

If  the  three  rifle  companies  of  a  battalion  be  assigned  to  duty  as  supports,  the 
headquarters,  headquarters  company  and  machine  gun  company  (except  as  attached 
to  supports)  would  be  with  the  reserve  of  the  outpost.  If  an  attack  is  probable  it 
may  be  better  to  a-ssign  one  or  two  rifle  companies  as  supports,  holding  the  remainder 
of  the  battalion  in  reserve,  rather  than  to  place  all  the  rifle  companies  of  one 
bftttalion  as  supports,  holding  ali  those  of  another  as  reserve.  A  mixing  of  com- 
painies  of  different  battalions  in  case  of  attack  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  the  effective 
use  of  the  auxiliary  weapons  of  the  battalion  is  facilitated.  It  will  be  observed  that 
diis  is  also  the  rule  in  combat 

Supports  are  ordinarily  located  on  the  line  of  resistance,  covering  the  avenues  of 
approach.  The  supports  from  each  reserve  are  numbered  serially  from  right  to 
left,  and  each  is  assigned  a  sector  of  the  front  to  guard.  The  divisions  between 
these  sectors  should  not  be  on  or  even  near  the  roads.  Each  support  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  guarding  the  roads  in  its  own  sector.     (.See  Plate  63.) 

The  support  takes  a  defensive  position  in  the  general  locality  indicated  in  orders. 
from  which  it  can  best  defend  its  sector,  and  especially  the  avenues  of  approach 
therein.  If  the  support  be  a  company  and  its  sector  not  greater  than  that  appro- 
priate to  a  company  in  defense,  the  position  may  be  organized  in  two  lines  of  com- 
bat groups,  as  in  defense.  In  this  case  the  outpost  bKomes  a  defensive  position. 
Almost  invariably  the  front  will  he  too  great  for  orRaniuition  in  two  lines,  and  the 
defensive  dispositions  will  consi>t  of  a  single  line,  organized  as  in  a  delaying  action. 
If  necessary  the  entire  company  is  placed  on  line,  and  in  case  of  a  serious  attack 
is  reinforced  from  the  reserve. 

Unless  an  attack  is  imminent  the  support  remains  in  a  convenient  sheltered 
locality,  close  to  its  combat  position,  with  the  necessary  sentinels  or  lookouts  (in 
addition  to  the  outguards),  but  the  combat  position  of  each  squad  should  be  desig- 
nated. The  orders  of  the  higher  command  will  usually  indicate  any  extensi%*e  work 
in  the  way  of  organization  of  the  ground  whkb  is  to  lie  carried  out.  In  the  absence 
of  any  specific  orders  the  supports  habitually  intrench  their  positions  to  the  extent 
of  constructir^  individual  rifle  pits  or  squad  trenches.  These  should  be  located 
and  constructed  as  explained  in  the  course  in  Field  Kngineering. 

If  the  support  is  unable  to  properly  cover  with  fire  ( from  Its  position  on  the  line 
of  resistance)  all  the  avenues  of  approach  in  the  sector,  it  may  place  one  or  more 
pickets  in  suitable  positions  to  guard  such  avenue<i. 

Occmsionally  it  may  be  advisable  to  establish  the  line  f>f  resisiaiMc  a  considerable 
distance  in  rear  of  the  line  selected  for  purposes  of  observation.  1'his  might  lie  the 
ca.ve  if  the  terrain  just  in  rear  of  the  line  of  observation  was  unsuitable  for  defense, 
or  the  front  at  tlut  distance  too  extended  to  be  effectively  held  with  the  troops 
available.  A  much  better  defensive  line  might  be  available  in  rear,  while  it  would 
still  be  inadvisable  to  abandon  the  forward  line  of  obser\-ation. 
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This  would  be  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  battle  position,  witb  an  pa,- 
post  position  or  a  line  of  observation  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  Under 
such  conditions  the  supports  would  be  required  only  to  serve  as  reservoirs  for  tbc 
outguards,  and  in  case  of  attack  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy,  and  to  delay  fan 
advance  while  falling  back  on  a  line  of  resistance  prepared  by  the  reserve.  The 
supports  would  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  usual  case,  when  they  are  required  ic- 
hold  the  line  of  resistance.  The  reserve  would  be  correspondingly  stronger.  SaA 
a  disposition  would  be  unusual,  but  should  be  adopted  without  hesitation  if  tht 
situation  calls  for  it. 

The  supports  should  exercise  extreme  care  to  conceal  both  themselves  and  am 
defensive  works  they  may  install  from  terrestrial  and  especially  aerial  obsenruioii 
The  detection  of  a  few  supports  will  give  the  enemy  very  valuable  informatioa  or 
which  to  plan  an  attack.  Camp  fires  and  tents  (except  shelter  tents)  are  usnalh 
prohibited,  and  all  individuals  should  observe  camouflage  discipline.  (See  FitM 
Engineering.)  If  the  combat  position  of  the  sujqiort  be  exposed  to  view,  as  wiD 
often  necessarily  be  the  case,  the  support  should  be  held  under  cover  at  a  oearbr 
locality,  as  a  small  wood,  ravine,  cornfield,  etc. 

Duties  of  Support  Commander. 

Having  received  the  orders  of  the  outpost  commander  designating  the  troops  fw 
the  support,  its  approximate  position  and  the  sector  to  be  guarded,  the  suppon 
commander  assembles,  verifies  and  inspects  his  command.  He  then  marches  it  tc 
the  station  designated,  taking  the  usual  precautions  in  the  way  of  security  (advance 
guard).  Arrived  at  the  location,  he  places  the  bulk  of  bis  command  under  shelter 
and  establishes  a  temporary  outpost  (see  March  Outposts  under  Advance  Guards' 
for  his  own  protection,  unless  such  has  already  been  established  by  higher  com- 
mand. A  few  lookouts  at  favorable  points  will  usually  be  sufficient.  He  ther 
informs  his  command  of  the  situation,  and  the  mission  assigned  to  the  support.  I 
guard  such  sector,  (Pars,  i  and  2  of  the  field  order.)  He  sends  out  to  the  fron: 
any  reconnoitering  patrols  that  have  been  ordered  or  that  he  considers  nece^san- 

He  then  selects  his  defensive  position,  on  the  line  of  resistance,  and  the  rcji 
position  nearby,  determines  upon  his  defensive  dispositions,  and  carries  them  ou:. 
issuing  the  necessary  orders.  He  next  makes  a  reconnaissance  of  the  foreground, 
and  decides  upon  the  strength  and  location  of  the  outguards  to  be  posted  immedi- 
ately— usually  (at  this  time)  only  those  which  are  necessary  by  day.  The  firs: 
relief  outguards  are  promptly  posted  and  instructed  as  to  their  duties,  after  whic^. 
the  march  outpost  is  relieved. 

The  support  commander  then  visits  the  supports  on  either  flank,  consults  their 
commanders,  notes  their  dispositions,  and  arranges  for  any  mutual  modifiicatioe' 
that  may  be  necessary  to  properly  guard  the  front,  such  as  readjustments  of  the 
positions  of  outguards. 

Returning  to  his  own  command  he  inspects  it  and  makes  the  necessary  changes 
in  his  dispositions.  He  deploys  the  support  in  its  combat  position,  and' sees  tha: 
each  subordinate  knows  his  mission,  especially  his  sectors  of  fire.  (See  Defensi« 
Combat.)  He  starts  the  men  intrenching  under  the  direction  of  his  subordiiutef 
He  organizes  the  necessary  patrols,  prescribes  their  duties  and  causes  their  leader- 
to  pass  over  the  routes  design.itcd,  during  daylight,  usually  under  the  direction  of 
a  subordinate  olTicer.  He  selects  a  command  post  and  message  center  and  causes  it  I 
be  prepared  if  necessary.  He  selfcls  positions  for  additional  outguards  to  be  po>teT: 
during  the  night,  and  causes  their  leaders  to  pass  over  the  routes  to  these  positions 
He  designates  an  ofTicer  of  the  watch  and  ihe  sentinels  for  the  post  of  the  suppon 
He  assigns  duties  to  his  subordinate  officers  and  higher  non-commissioned  oflScer? 
lie  causes  an  officer  or  non-conimi- sinned  ofTicer  to  make  a  sketch  showing  the 
dis/^ositions  afJnpted.  He  sends  a  ruuin-i  m  next  higher  headquarters.  He  prepares 
:i  plan  of  observation  and  defense,  \ncWdm^  a  sAveiAt  Auwran^,  "Cwt,  tnxt&kx  tsi 
men  on  duty  by  day  and  by  night. 
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Having  completed  the  organization  of  his  sector  the  support  commander  sends 
a  report  of  his  dispositions,  accompanied  by  a  sketch,  to  his  next  superior. 

The  exact  order  in  which  these  various  duties  are  carried  out  will  vary  according 
to  the  situation  and  the  time  of  day.  If  it  be  near  dark  when  the  position  is  reached, 
outguards  for  the  night  are  posted  at  once,  and  visiting  patrols  started  on  their 
rounds.  The  first  duty  ordinarily  is  to  provide  for  temporary  observation  and 
aecurity,  the  second  to  provide  for  defense,  and  the  third  to  provide  for  complete 
obaervation. 

Having  completed  his  organization  the  support  commander  makes  occasional 
inspections  to  see  that  all  are  properly  performing  their  duties.  He  may,  at  his 
discretion,  delq^te  certain  of  his  duties  to  his  higher  subordinates. 

Each  support  maintains  at  its  post  by  day  and  by  night  one  or  more  sentinels,  to 
challenge  the  approach  of  all  persons,  and  to  watch  for  signals  from  the  out- 
guards, etc. 

THE  RESERVE. 

The  reserve  includes  all  outpost  troops  not  specially  assigned  elsewhere,  and  Uie 
qiecial  troops  (engineers,  medical  troops  and  artillery,  if  any).  It  should  be 
posted  in  a  central  position  where  it  can  readily  reinforce  any  of  its  supports,  pref- 
erably on  the  prinapal  road  to  the  camp  of  the  main  body.  (Sec  Plate  53.)  Con- 
cealment is  very  desirable,  also  covered  approaches  to  the  stations  of  the  supports. 
Wood  and  water  for  the  camp  are  necessary.  If  placed  on  the  line  of  resistance  the 
reserve  will  prepare  the  position  for  defense. 

The  camping  arrangements  of  the  reserve,  such  as  internal  and  external  guards, 
messing  arrangements,  etc.,  are  arranged  by  its  commander  (either  the  outpost 
commander  himself  or  a  subordinate).  They  may  be  covered  l^  verbal  instructions 
or  routine  orders,  but  would  not  as  a  rule  properly  form  a  subject  for  field  orders. 
The  "  2nd  outpost  order  "  may,  however,  prescribe  whether  or  not  fires  will  be  per- 
mitted in  the  camp  at  nieht.  Detached  posts  to  he  sent  from  the  reserve  should  be 
covered  E>y  the  orders  of  the  outpost  commander. 

Some  cavalry  should  be  with  the  reserve  for  patrol  duty.  The  advance  cavalry 
may  retire  to  the  camp  of  the  reserve  at  night,  or  camp  beyond  the  outpost  line, 
depending  on  the  situation. 

The  artillery,  if  any  be  assigned  to  the  outpost,  is  habitually  with  the  reserve.  If 
it  takes  an  exposed  position  for  covering  the  approaches  to  the  outpost  line  it  would 
have  a  covering  detachment  detailed  from  the  reserve. 

The  combat  trains  of  the  outpost  arc  usually  at  the  reserve  camp,  whence  those 
of  the  supports  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  outpost  commander,  be  sent  to  join 
them.  If  an  attack  is  feared  the  trains  may  be  ordered  by  the  superior  commander, 
to  return  tn  the  camp  of  the  advance  guard  (or  main  body)  sometime  before  day- 
break the  following  morning.  The  kitchens  of  the  supports  may  usually  be  allowed 
to  join  them  and  remain  at  least  until  after  supper,  or  else  until  just  before  day- 
brok,  being  then  withdrawn  to  the  reserve  camp.  Trains  are  not  allowed  with 
outguards  or  with  supports  of  less  than  a  company. 

A  large  outpost,  having  two  or  more  regiments  on  the  line,  is  usually  divided 
into  regimental  sectors,  each  under  a  local  commander,  and  each  having  its  own 
sector  (local)  rescr\-c.  like  a  defensive  position.  (See  Fig.  2,  Plate  61.)  It  is  the 
function  of  the  reserve  to  reinforce  the  line  of  resistance  in  case  of  attack,  and  it 
should  be  so  located  that  it  can  promptly  reach  any  portion  of  this  line.  In  the  case 
of  an  extended  line  this  manifestly  cannot  be  done  from  a  single  locality,  and  local 
or  sector  reserves  established  in  such  positions  as  to  reinforce  any  pan  of  the  line, 
will  be  necessanr.  As  a  rule  not  more  than  four  supports  should  be  sent  from  any 
one  reserve,  or  local  subdivision  of  the  reserve. 

The  outpost  commander  establishes  his  headquarters  with  his  reserve.  Except  in 
a  vei^  small  outpost  he  will  usually  designate  a  commandet  (at  iWc  tc!wr««.  tasG«^, 
mod  if  the  outpoat  be  divided  into  sectors,  \k  4e»;to.Ve&  %  cnnmaxAKt  \<»  «si^ 
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The  strength  of  the  reserve  varies  from  about  one-third  to  about  two-tlurdi  ol 
the  total  strength  of  the  outpost. 

The  outpost  commander,  at  the  station  of  the  reserve,  consolidates  the  leports  ud 
sketches  received  from  his  supports,  and  forwards  to  his  next  superior  (advaoce 
guard  or  supreme  commander). 

Detached  Poets. 

A  detached  post  is  an  isolated  outguard  (or  support)  not  included  within  the 
outpost  proper.  Its  usual  purpose  is  to  guard  a  flank  where  the  exposure  is  less 
than  on  the  front,  but  where  some  measure  of  security  is  deemed  advisable.  Snch 
posts  are  usually  placed  on  important  roads  giving  approach  to  the  camp,  at  bridge^, 
defiles,  or  other  points  through  which  the  enemy  would  be  apt  to  pass  in  a  movenxnt 
around  the  flank.    (Sec  Plate  63.) 

The  strength  of  a  detached  post  is  such  as  the  situation  demands.  Excq>t  in  a 
very  small  command  it  would  usually  not  be  less  than  a  squad,  and  might  be  as 
great  as  a  battalion.  A  large  detached  post  becomes  a  coverit^  detaclmenL  It 
establishes  an  outpost  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  outpost  guardiw  Ac 
flank.  Detached  posts  may  also  exceptionally  be  placed  at  important  localities  in 
front  of  the  outpost. 

Cavalry  is  especially  suitable  for  detached  posts,  but  infantry  is  also  employed 
It  is  usually  desirable  that  some  troopers  be  attached  for  patrol  duty,  and  one  or 
more  mounted  couriers,  bicyclists  or  motorcyclists  as  messengers. 

Detached  posts  are  placed  by  the  reserve  of  the  outpost  or  by  organizations  io  Ae 
main  body.  Their  functions  and  procedure  are  similar  to  those  o£  supports  and 
outguards  of  the  outpost  pr<^er.  When  distances  and  terrain  permit,  tbey  etfab- 
lish  contact  with  the  flanks  of  the  outpost,  or  with  adjacent  detached  posts.  Ther 
patrol  the  terrain  to  their  front  and  flanks,  drive  off  small  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
give  warning  of  and  delay  the  advance  of  larger  forces. 

Examining  Posts. 

An  examining  post  is  a  station  to  which  a  flag  of  truce,  scn-disant  deserters  fnan 
the  enemy  and  other  unidentified  or  suspicious  persons,  either  civilian  or  mililzry, 
picked  up  by  the  outpost,  are  conducted  for  examination.  The  reason  for  u 
examining  post  is  that  non-commissioned  officers  and  junior  officers  commanding 
the  various  elements  of  the  outpost,  are  not  always  sufficiently  informed  to  properly 
conduct  the  examination  of  suspicious  persons,  nor  to  interpret  the  information 
which  may  be  obtained  from  them.  Such  posts  are  of  course  especially  necessur 
in  a  foreign  country,  or  when  opposed  to  an  enemy  speaking  a  different  language 
They  are  the  clearing  houses  for  information  gathered  by  an  outpost. 

Examining  posts  should  be  placed  at  localities  convenient  of  access  from  dx 
supports  of  the  outpost.  In  a  small  outpost  an  examining  post  may  be  established 
on  the  principal  road  leading  to  the  front  through  the  center  of  the  outpost,  or  near 
the  junctions  of  two  or  more  roads  leading  into  the  camp  from  the  direction  of  the 
enemy.  These  posts  are  generally  between  the  line  of  supports  and  the  leaeive. 
or  if  convenient  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  immediately  in  rear  of  a 
support  or  at  the  head  of  the  reserve.  In  a  large  outpost  several  such  stations  mav 
be  required,  covering  the  more  important  roads,  and  convenient  of  access  from  all 
supports.     (Plate  63.) 

An  examining  post  should  always  be  commanded  by  an  crfficer,  if  practicable.  It 
the  outpost  be  a  battalion  or  more,  the  post  is  in  charge  of  an  intelligence  officer 
and  manned  by  intelligence  personnel.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  officer  be 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  or  of  the  enemy.  If  he  canixit,  an  inter- 
preter is  necessary. 

All  unidentified  or  suspicious  persons  picked  up  by  the  outguards  are  sent  to  the 
supports,  whence  they  are  conducted  lo  iVe  tveaTtsv.  ex!Kn\\'cai\^  ^obl 
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When  the  post  is  tnatnwd  by  intelligence  personnel  the  reports  of  all  recooooiter- 
ing  patrols,  and  the  periodical  reports  of  the  supports  may  be  sent  to  the  examining 
post  for  collatton  and  interpretation. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  command  the  examining  posts,  or  a  central  examining  post, 
may  be  manned  by  intelligence  personnel  detailed  by  the  supreme  commander. 

The  reports  of  the  examining  posts  are  sent  to  the  outpost  commander,  and  by 
him  forwarded  to  his  superior. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

OUTPOSTS  (Continued). 

OUTPOST  PATROLS.    RECONNAISSANCE. 

We  have  seen  that  for  purposes  of  local  observation  alone  an  outpost  consisting 
of  a  line  of  skirmishers  would  he  the  simplest  and  most  effective.  Such  a  cordon 
would  have  two  great  disadvantages:  first  it  would  be  too  weak  to  oppose  an 
effective  resistance  to  a  determined  advance,  and  second  it  would  be  wasteful  of 
mco  and  would  impose  a  great  burden  on  the  command.  Accordingly,  to  fulfill  its 
two  functions  of  observation  and  resistance  the  outpost  is  organized  as  a  line  of 
resisting  detachments  with  observing  and  listening  groups  in  front. 

These  observing  groups  or  outguards  may  be  placeo  so  close  together  that  the 
enemy  cannot  pass  between  them  without  being  seen  or  heard.  This  is  called  the 
**  cordon  system  "  of  outposts.  Or  the  outguards  may  be  placed  at  the  more 
important  localities  only,  the  unoccupied  intervals  being  guarded  (usually  at  night 
only)  by  constant  patrolin^.    This  is  known  as  the  "  patrol  system." 

As  a  rule,  both  observation  and  patroling  are  employed,  the  latter  being  especially 
required  by  night. 

But  an  outpost  thus  organized,  however  tight  it  might  be  against  penetration  by 
hostile  patrols,  is  incomplete  in  that  it  fails  to  establish  contact  with  the  enemy 
(niJesshe  is  very  close),  and  fails  to  give  warning  of  his  approach  until  he  is  within 
sight  of  or,  at  night  or  in  a  very  close  country,  actually  upon  the  outguards. 

The  greatest  measure  of  security  is  afforded  by  csublishing  contact  with  the 
enemy,  whereby  his  position,  strength,  movements  and  often  his  intentions,  become 
known,  and  surprise  impossible. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  stationary  observers  and  listeners  and  the  local 
patrols,  every  outpost  should  send  other  patrols  to  the  front  or  towards  the  enemy, 
to  gain  touch  with  him  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  give  warning  of  his  advance  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  arrives  within  view  or  hearing  of  the  line  of  outguards. 

The  patrols  whk-h  pass  between  the  elements  of  the  outpost  arc  known  as  visiting 
patrols.  Those  whicn  investigate  the  terrain  and  situation  to  the  front  are  known 
as  rcconnoitering  patrols.    (See  Plate  6^.) 

The  functions  of  the  cavalry  in  providing  for  the  security  of  a  stationary  com- 
mand are  discussed  elsewhere.  (See  Cavalry.)  But  regardless  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  cavalry,  every  outpost  should  employ  both  visiting  and  reconnoiter- 
tngpatrob. 

Tm  distance  to  the  front  to  which  reconnaissance  is  conducted  will  vary  with 
the  site  and  composition  of  the  force.  A  large  force  requires  more  time  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  enemy  than  does  a  small  one,  and  accordingly  should  receive  earlier 
warning  of  a  hostile  advance.  The  commander  of  a  large  force,  upon  halting,  will 
usually  send  a  number  of  mounted  officers'  patrols  well  to  the  front,  to  reconnoiter 
the  country  and  gather  information  concerning  the  enemy,  as  a  guide  for  his  future 
plans.  Soch  patrols  are  independent  of  the  outpost,  as  tlie  function  of  the  tatter  is 
ttcmnty  rather  than  imformatton  for  future  guidance.  (See  Course  in  Scouting  and 
Patroling.) 

Visiting  Patrols. 

These  are  small  patrols  of  two  or  three  men,  which  reconnoiter  the  intervals  and 
maintain  connection  between  the  stationary  groups  of  the  outpost    The  reserve 
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sends  patrols  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  supports,  and  each  support  seoda  pitnls 
to  make  the  rounds  of  its  own  outguards  and  to  connect  with  the  hntnediatdT 
adjacent  oulguards  on  each  flank. 

Patrols  from  the  supports  pass  along  the  Hne  of  outguards,  visiting  each  in  tura. 
Usually  they  do  not  go  beyond  this  line,  but  may,  when  necessary,  make  visits  to 
special  localities  immediately  in  front  of  the  line.  The  patrols  verify  the  presence 
of  the  outguards  at  their  assigned  stations,  rcconnoiter  the  intervals,  return  to  the 
support  and  report  the  results  of  their  investigation.  These  patrols  are  commaoded 
by  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  an  experienced  private.  They  are  sent  out  st 
intervals  of  from  30  minutes  to  i  hour,  and  three  or  more  full  reliefs  should  be 
provided.  As  the  distances  to  be  traversed,  within  the  sector  of  any  one  support, 
are  limited,  and  as  the  patrols  must  move  across  country  by  night,  foot  patrols  are 
usually  preferable  to  mounted.  These  patrols  send  no  messages,  except  in  grave 
emergency,  but  make  report  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  patroling  upoa  com^e6ag 
their  round. 

The  supports  may  also,  when  necessary,  send  visiting  patrcds  at  regular  intemls, 
or  occasionally,  to  the  adjacent  supports  on  either  f1ai&. 

The  reserve  sends  visiting  patrols,  every  hour  or  every  two  hours,  to  eadi  stqipoit 
of  the  outpost  or  of  its  particular  sector  thereof.  In  a  large  outpost  these  patrob 
may  be  mounted. 

When  reliable  means  of  intercommunication  have  been  established  between 
reserve  and  supports  these  visiting  patrols  (from  reserve  to  supports)  umj  tie 
dispensed  with. 

Visiting  patrols  may  also  be  sent  by  the  reserve,  or  by  units  in  die  main  body,  10 
important  detached  posts. 

Visiting  patrols  will  usually  be  unnecessary  during  daylight,  when  the  adjaceot 
outguards  are  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  can  see  all  of  the  intervals  bttwea 
them.  Accordingly  visiting  patrols  usually  start  their  rounds  at  dusk,  and  cotrtime 
until  broad  daylight.  In  very  close  (wooded  and  diversified)  country  or  in  fog, 
patroling  by  day  may  be  necessary. 

Visiting  patrols  should  usually  approach  an  outguard  from  the  rear.  They 
exchange  information  with  the  outguard  on  all  matters  which  may  be  of  importance. 

Visiting  patrols  serve  not  only  to  gather  information,  but  their  continual  visiti 
also  insure  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  sentries  of  the  outguard. 

Both  reconnoitering  and  visiting  patrols  which  are  to  go  out  at  night,  should 
have  passed  over  their  routes  by  daylight,  so  as  to  be  familiar  therewith. 

Portions  of  the  outpost,  especially  on  the  flanks,  where  the  danger  of  attack  a 
relatively  small,  may  be  guarded  by  patroling  alone,  supports  and  outguards  beti^ 
omitted. 

Reconnoitering  Patrols. 

These  are  patrols  sent  beyond  the  line  of  observation  to  reconnoiter  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy  and  to  gain  contact  with  him  when  practicable.  They  should 
generally  consist  of  at  least  three  men,  and  if  sent  to  a  considerable  distance  (moit 
than  a  mile  beyond  the  line  of  outguards),  if  in  hostile  country  or  if  messages  ate 
to  be  sent  back,  the  strength  is  increased  accordingly,  A  patrol  greater  in  strcngdi 
than  8  to  lo  men  would  seldom  be  employed.  Tliey  are  not  required  to  delay  the 
advance  of  an  enemy,  but  may  have  to  fight  to  gain  information,  or  for  their  owtt 
protection.  Their  operations  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Scouting  and  Patroling.     (See  course  in  that  subject.) 

Reconnoitering  patrols  are  sent  out  by  supports  to  investigate  the  foregroand  m 
their  own  sectors.  These  patrols  are  usually,  like  visiting  patrols,  a  matter  of 
routine.  They  should  be  organized  in  reliefs,  and  the  round  of  any  one  patrol 
should  generally  be  limited  to  2  hours,  and  should  seldom  exceed  3  hours.  If  com- 
posed of  dismounted  men  their  maximum  rate  of  travel  would  seldom  exceed 
2  miles  per  hour,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  reconnaissance,  occasional  halts,  etc. 
Accordingly  the  distance  beyond  the  line  of  resistatKe  to  which  they  can  go  b 
limited  to  3  miles  and  would  usually  be  less  than  2  miles. 
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Mounted  patrols  hive,  of  course,  a  greater  radius  of  action  than  foot  patrols,  and 
are  often  preferaUe,  except  when  roads  are  lacking  and  travel  difficult,  and  at  night. 
Accordingly  when  available,  mounted  men  are  attached  to  the  supports  for  patroling 
purposes. 

Reconnoitering  patrols  may  also  be  sent  out  by  the  reserve.  They  would  be  of 
greater  strength  and  have  a  greater  radius  of  action  than  those  of  the  supports,  and 
would  almost  invariably  consist  of  mounted  men.  They  would  usually  be  given  a 
very  definite  mission,  such  as  to  proceed  to  a  certain  lorality  and  ascertain  whether 
any  enemy  is  there.  Ordinarily  the  patrols  of  the  reserve  are  not  organized  in 
r^iefs  like  those  of  the  supports.  Important  special  patrols  may  be  commanded 
by  an  officer.  Routine  reconnoitering  patrols  of  three  to  five  men  are  commanded 
br  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Reconnoitering  patrols,  especially  mounted  patrols  which  during  darkness  are 
Itmtled  to  the  roads,  can  accomplish  relatively  little  at  night.  Accordingly  such 
patroling  is  usually  omitted  or  considerably  reduced  between  dusk  and  daylight. 

Reconnoitering  patrols  on  passing  out  through  the  line  of  observation  should  visit 
the  nearest  outguard  and  learn  from  its  commander  or  sentry  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion as  to  the  enemy,  the  terrain  in  the  for^round,  etc.,  in  possession  of  the  out- 
guard. The  patrol  should  inform  the  outguard  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  going,  and  if  returning  by  the  same  route,  the  probable  time  of  their  return. 
This  is  to  guard  against  the  patrol  being  taken  for  an  enemy  and  fired  upon  by  the 
outguards.  In  returning  through  the  line  the  patrol  is  halted  at  the  sentry's 
challenge  or  when  close  to  the  outguard,  and  the  patrol  leader  goes  forward  and 
identifm  himself. 

Routine  patrols  going  a  limited  distance  beyond  the  line  of  observation  usually 
•end  fx>  messages.  More  distant  patrols  may  send  back  messages  as  necessary. 
The  leader  of  every  patrol  makes  a  report  to  the  officer  designated  to  receive  reports 
upon  his  return. 

Special  mounted  patrols  may  obser^'e  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  outpost  line,  but 
usually  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  pierce  the  hostile  line  of  resistance  in  order  to 
gain  information  concerning  the  main  force  unless  special  orders  to  that  effect 
have  been  received.  Information  concerning  the  enemy's  main  body  is  generally 
gathered  by  the  air  service,  independent  cavalry,  or  by  special  ofBcers'  patrols  sent 
out  by  the  supreme  commander,  or  by  his  direction,  and  by  other  agencies  of  the 
general  intelligence  service.  These  patrols  have  no  connection  with  the  regular 
outpost,  the  duty  of  the  latter  being  primarily  security,  rather  than  information. 

Resutn  e — Patroling. 

To  recapitulate: 

The  main  body  sends  out  special  mounted  officers'  patrols  to  gain  information  of 
the  enemy  for  niturc  guidance,  and  visiting  patrols  to  detached  posts  sent  from 
the  main  body. 

The  rtitrvt  sends  special  mounted  reconnoitering  |>alrols  to  the  front,  and  visiting 
patrols  when  nece.ssary  to  supports  and  detached  posts. 

The  supfiorls  send  routine  reconnoitering  patrols,  mounted  or  disnuiunied.  to 
cover  the  terrain  for  a  mile  or  so  (or  a  few  miles)  be>-ond  the  line  of  observation. 
and  routine  visiting  patrols  along  the  line  uf  observation  within  the  sector  of  tlie 
aupport.  I'hey  send  visiting  patrols  when  necessary,  to  adjacent  sup]>ons  or  de- 
tached posts  which  arc  not  too  distant. 

The  rounds  of  routine  patrols  from  the  su)iports  should  not  exceed  3  hours  and 
win  usually  be  much  less. 

TH*  outguards  do  no  routine  patroling.  At  night  or  at  other  times  as  necessary, 
and  between  the  rounds  of  llie  visiting  patrols,  men  may  be  sent  to  verify  the 
"•■■"•"t  of  adjacent  outguards  or  to  examine  localities  in  the  unoccupied  interals 
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y  in  front  of  the  line  of  observation  whkh  might  afford  concealment 
for  die  enemy.    (See  Plate  65.) 

Reconnaissance  by  Commanden. 
Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  an  outpost  commander  should  make  a  personal 
reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  on  which  the  outpost  is  to  be  placed.    A  better  recon- 
naissance is  usually  effected  by  viewing  the  terrain  from  one  or  more  commanding 
?>sitions  and  comparing  it  with  the  map,  rather  than  by  merely  riding  over  the  line. 
0  prevent  delay  m  establishing  protection  a  large  outpost  is  often  located  from  the 
map.    A  personal  reconnaissance  should  be  made  later  if  possible. 

In  a  small  outpost,  or  in  locating  the  fractions  of  a  large  one,  a  hasty  personal 
reconnaissance  by  officers  will  usually  be  possible,  and  should  not  be  omitted.  A 
location  of  details  from  the  map  alone  is  almost  certain  to  prove  unsatisfactory. 

After  the  outpost  has  been  placed,  commanders  of  all  ranks,  but  especially  support 
commanders,  should  make  an  occasional  personal  reconnaissance  to  rectify  faulty 
dispositions  and  to  assure  themselves  that  their  subordinates  are  alert  and  watchful. 

Cavalry. 

If  there  be  cavalry  available,  and  if  the  situation  be  such  as  to  favor  its  operations, 
it  may  greatly  reduce  the  burden  of  outpost  duty  resting  on  the  infantry.  The 
cavalry  can  operate  to  good  advantage  when  there  is  a  relatively  wide  maneuver 
zone  between  the  opposing  main  forces,  and  when  it  has  established  its  superiority 
over  the  hostile  cavalry.  In  this  case  the  cavalry,  by  driving  back  hostile  patrols 
and  small  detachments,  and  giving  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  stronger 
forces,  enables  the  infantry  to  rest  in  comparative  security  without  the  necessity 
for  a  large  outpost,  without  being  harassed  by  the  enemy  and  without  being  required 
to  remain  constantly  in  readiness  for  defense. 

The  cavalry  screen  was  briefly  di-cussed  under  the  subject  of  advance  guards. 
Outpost  cavalry  is  the  same  as  advance  cavalry*.  Cavalry  attached  to  the  supports 
or  reserve  of  an  outpost  performs  duties  similar  10  those  of  cavalry  with  the  support 
or  reserve  of  an  advance  guanl.  Accordinjjly  the  functions  of  cavalry  in  the  protec- 


tion of  a  stationary  command  arc  very  similar  to  those  perfnmicd  while  on  the 
march,  except  that  patroling  is  of  course  greatly  restricted  by  night,  but  so  likewise 
is  the  probability  of  attack.    For  resistance  infantry,  of  course,  will  be  required ;  but 


when  the  front  of  the  command  is  covered  by  an  efficient  force  of  cavalry  which  i: 
in  touch  with  the  enemy,  limrly  w.nrning  by  the  cavalry'  of  any  hostile  movements, 
will  greatly  relieve  the  infantr\'  of  the  burden  of  outpost  duty,  thereby  cnnserving 
the  fighting  strenRth  of  the  foot  troops. 

When  no  cavalr>-  is  available,  or  when  it  is  ton  weak  to  properly  perform  the  duty 
of  distant  reconnaissance,  lack  of  nhscr^'ation  must  l>e  compensated  by  considerably 
increased  power  of  resistance,  which  throws  a  hcav>-  burden  upon  the  infantry  out- 
post. The  necessity  for  placing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  infantry  on  outpost 
may  thus  often  be  avoided  by  the  judicious  use  of  even  a  small  force  of  cavalry. 
The  prospective  duties  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  immediate  future  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  determining  the  relative  pro|>nrtinns  of  the  two  arms  to 
be  assigned  to  outpost  duty.  The  commander  must  decide  whether  it  is  more 
imporunt  under  the  existing  conditions  to  conserve  the  strength  of  the  trooper  ami 
his  horse  for  reconnaissance,  or  the  energy  of  the  foot  soUlier  for  march  and  com- 
bat: bearing  always  in  mind  that  success  in  combat  is  the  usual  aim  of  military 
fiperations,  and  that  the  judicious  use  of  one  cavalryman  may  enable  a  number  of 
infanirj'men  to  rest  in  security.  A  reasonable  compromise  may  thus  lie  effected. 
Outpost  duty  is  very  trying  for  both  infantr>-  and  ca%-alr>-.  and  both  should  be 
•paied  untMcessary  duty  of  this  kind.  Tlie  commander  should  apportion  the  burden 
between  the  two  arms  .so  as  to  keep  his  command  as  a  whole  in  lV«.  VmaV  '^rm%^ 
.  cooditioa  to  actomfdiah  its  mission. 
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In  a  retreat  cavalry  may  temporarily  replace  infantry  on  outpost  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter. 
The  use  of  cavalry  for  the  security  of  a  stationary  command  has  three  phases: 

1.  When  the  enemy  is  very  distant  the  cavalry  should  be  well  out  to  the  fmaL 
observing  him.  In  this  case  it  does  not  come  inside  the  outpost  line  at  night.  h> 
establishes  rendezvous,  and  places  an  outpost  for  its  own  protection.  The  cankr 
is  thus  independent.  The  cavalry  commander  should  generally  be  allowed  to  tded 
his  own  rendezvous  (one  or  more  points)  and  make  his  own  dispositions,  the  ords 
from  the  supreme  commander  designating  the  front  to  be  covered,  specia]  na» 
naissance  to  be  conducted,  place  where  messages  for  the  cavalry  will  be  sent,  etc 

2.  When  the  enemy  is  closer,  but  there  is  still  room  to  interpose  the  canln 
between  the  enemy  and  the  infantry  outpost  line.  In  this  case  the  cavalry  may, « 
may  not  come  inside  the  outpost  line  at  night,  depending  on  circumstances.  Tbt 
instructions  to  and  dispositions  of  the  cavalry  commander  would  be  similar  to  (l)- 
In  case  the  cavalry  withdraws  at  night  it  may  leave  standit^  patrols  over  nigfat  M 
important  points  too  far  out  to  be  occupied  by  the  infantry. 

3.  When  the  cavalry  is  too  weak  in  numbers  to  conduct  distant  reconnaissance  in 
the  face  of  the  opposmg  cavalry,  or  when  the  enemy  is  so  close  that  the  cavalry  is 
"  squeezed  out "  by  the  firmer  contact  of  the  infantry  outposts.  In  this  case  sane 
cavalry  may  be  assigned  to  the  outpost  for  reconnoitermg  and  visiting  patrnli. 
detached  posts  or  standing  patrols,  etc. 

The  strength  and  vigilance  required  of  the  infantry  outposts  will  obviously  van 
in  these  three  cases. 

The  advance  cavalry,  during  the  day,  will  be  in  front  of  the  infantiy.  About 
half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  infantry  outpost  has  assumed  its  night  position,  the  boOc 
of  the  cavalry,  if  not  too  far  out,  may  be  withdrawn  behind  the  outpost  line.  In 
such  a  case  the  cavalry  would  usually  resume  its  day  position  by  daybreak,  or  ewn 
earlier,  if  an  attack  is  to  be  feared;  and  should  be  well  to  the  front  before  the 
infantry  outguards  are  withdrawn  from  their  night  positions.  In  withdrawing 
behind  the  outpost  line  the  cavalry  will  usually  camp  with  the  reserve  (of  the  out- 
post). Here  it  may  be  joined  by  its  trains.  While  the  cavalry  can  rest  with  greater 
security  behind  the  outpost  line,  and  may  have  its  trains,  yet  on  the  other  hand  this 
necessitates  a  march  to  the  rear  of  several  miles,  and  making  camp,  etc.,  often  in 
the  dark.  Also  the  cavalry  must  be  saddled  up  again  during  the  night  in  order  10 
march  out  and  resume  its  day  positions  by  daybreak  or  earlier,  being  thus  depriwi 
of  much  of  its  night  rest.  The  absence  of  the  cavalry  from  the  front  increases  the 
outpost  duty  of  the  infantry.  It  will  accordingly  often  be  advisable  to  lea^'e  the 
cavalry  out  over  night.  The  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  will  deterniiM 
the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  independent  cavalry,  being  usually  5  to  to  mile- 
or  more  beyond  the  outpost  line  will  habitually  remain  out  over  night,  proridin? 
for  its -own  security. 

Even  when  withdrawn  for  the  night  the  cavalry  should  maintain  touch  with  the 
enemy  by  means  of  patrols,  if  practicable,  unless  this  duty  is  assigned  to  t?x 
infantry  supports  (or  reserve),  for  which  purpose  cavalry  should  generallv  tr 
attached  to  the  outpost  for  the  night.  Standing  patrols  may  also  be  placed  a:  im- 
portant points  (cross-roads,  bridges,  etc.)  too  far  out  to  be  occupied  by  the  infantr.-. 
during  the  night. 

To  avoid  a  greatly  extended  infantry  outpost  line  the  cavalrj'  may  be  used  b>-  da? 
and  night  to  cover  the  country  to  the  flanks  by  patroling,  the  central  or  more  dan- 
gerous portion  being  held  by  the  infantry  outpost.  An  example  of  this  would  be  a 
river  line,  the  section  opposite  the  enemy  being  held  by  the  outpost,  and  the  ba:^ 
above  and  below  being  patroled  by  cavalry. 

The  advance  (outpost)  cavalry,  if  it  is  to  come  in  at  night  and  go  out  again  earty 
next  morning,  sliould  not  be  over  tout  miles  out,  and  2^  to  3  would  be  better.  The 
independent  cavalry,  as  it  usually  docs  not  comt  \ti%W  ft\a  TO^wftrj  coa^QCxit.  Une  »: 
niffht,  may  be  any  reasonable  distance  out,  dc^T\4\ic\£  qt\  •&«.  »X»a!oE(o- 
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Canlry  is  exceeding^  useful  for  patrol  duty  in  front  of  the  line  of  observation, 
because  of  its  high  nx^iltty  and  the  consequently  greater  range  of  its  operations. 

Better  results  are  usually  obtained  by  concentrating  the  available  cavalry  as 
independent  cavalry,  to  establish  a  screen,  or  as  advance  cavalry.  If  the  cavalry  be 
too  weak  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  a  few  troopers  or  a  platoon  may  be  attached  to 
ifae  supports  or  reserve  for  patrol  duty.  It  would  seldom  be  attached  for  this  pur- 
poae  to  a  support  of  less  than  a  company  of  infantry.  The  outpost  commander  may, 
at  his  discretion,  assign  all  the  cavalry  to  the  reserve  and  retain  personal  direction 
of  Its  operations.  Cavalry  is  usefully  employed  for  detached  posts  and  for  standing 
patrols  at  important  localities  too  distant  to  be  included  within  the  regular  line  of 
observation,  or  manned  by  infantry. 

The  chief  function  of  cavalry  in  the  protection  of  a  stationar)-  command  is  to 
gain  contact  with  the  enemy,  as  this  affords  the  greatest  measure  of  security.  It  is 
enecially  desirable  in  pursuit,  as  the  retreating  forces  will  have  difficulty  in  shaking 
off  the  cavalry.  Contact  with  the  enemy  should  be  established  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  maintained  continuously.  Often  the  cavalry  alone  will  be  able  to  do 
this. 

Cavalry  Outposts. 

An  outpost  consisting  entirely  of  cavalry  would  be  used  only  by  a  cavalry  com- 
mand. It  is  organized  in  a  general  way  quite  like  an  outpost  of  mixed  troops,  but  on 
account  of  its  greater  mobility  the  distances  between  fractions  may  be  somewhat 
greater.  Tlie  sentinels  of  a  cavalry  outpost  may  be  mounted.  From  this  extreme 
a  cavalry  outpost  may  vary  to  one  organized  exactly  like  an  outpost  of  mixed  troops, 
■n  the  horses  (except  those  of  patrols,  detached  posts,  etc.)  being  at  a  safe  place  in 
rear  and  unsaddled  for  the  night.  This  latter  form  of  outpost  will  usually  be  pref- 
erable, and  is  practically  essential  if  any  determined  resistance  is  contemplated.  A 
cavalry  outpost  is  usually  not  required  to  make  as  stubborn  resistance  as  one  com- 
posed of  mixed  troops.  If  it  is  merely  the  advance  or  outpost  cavalry  of  a  mixed 
command  it  would  usually  make  no  resistance,  except  such  as  was  ncces5ar>-  to 
insure  its  own  withdrawal.  The  vigilance  required  of  the  outpost  proper  may. 
e^iectally  in  the  case  of  cavalry,  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  judicious  use  of  mounted 
patrols  to  the  front  and  flank.s,  and  aircraft  to  observe  the  avenues  of  approach. 
Patrols  or  detachments  of  some  strength  may  be  sent  to  the  front  on  important 
roads,  to  gain  touch  with  the  enemy  and  to  resist  and  delay  his  advance  by  dis- 
mounted fire  action.  The  horMCS  are  held  conveniently  near,  under  cover,  to 
faciliute  withdrawal. 

Cavalry  on  outpost  (except  as  patrols)  pcrfornK  its  duties  in  the  sanK  manner 
as  infantry,  the  horses  being  used  primarily  as  a  means  of  transportation,  which 
permits  greater  distances  and  intervals,  and  facilitates  retreat.  The  outguards  and 
supports  arc  dismounted,  their  horses  being  at  convenient  slieltered  localities  in  rear. 

Air  Service. 

The  security  fuiKtions  of  the  air  service  in  a  stationary  comnund  are  similar  to 
its  corresponding  functions  on  the  march,  and  subjcit  to  the  same  limitations.  (Sec 
.\dvance  (rturds. ) 

An  air  screen  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  a  cavalry  screen,  and  its  successful 
maimenaiKe  presupposes  lliat  su[>eriori(y  over  the  hostile  air  force  has  been 
estaUisbed. 

It  would  be  most  exceptional  to  attach  any  part  of  the  air  force  to  llie  mitpost,  or 
to  place  it  under  the  out{>ost  commander,  even  in  the  case  of  a  large  outpost.  It 
esublishes  its  landing  fields  in  rear  of  the  main  body,  and  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  and  reports  to  the  supreme  commander.  Klements  of  the  air  force  might  be 
attached  to  a  reinforced  brigade  on  an  independent  missvm,  Wl  ^idiSotn  \S.  v«^  vi 
«  gimikr  feme.   As  with  the  cavalry  its  chief  dul>  »  conUCl  VwV  -Coa.  tx«SK^ . 
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The  air  forces  are  also  employed,  of  course,  to  harass  the  enemy  by  daj  and 
Kspecially  by  night  bombing.  This  function  is  only  indirectly  connected  with 
protection. 

Anti-aircraft  defense.  Anti-aircraft  defenses,  including  searchli^ts  lod  anti- 
aircraft guns,  might  be  attached  to  the  reserve  of  a  large  outpost.  There  would 
seldom  be  opportunity  to  establish  effective  measures  unless  the  command  remained 
stationary  for  a  considerable  period — several  days  at  least. 

During  the  day  anti-aircraft  defense  is  also  furnished  by  the  air  service. 

FRONTAGES,  DISTANCES  AND  INTERVALS. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for  the  detailed  dispositions  of  troops  on  outpost 
An  outpost  is  not  laid  out  as  a  geometrical  figure,  but  must  be  intelligently  adjosttt] 
to  the  terrain  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  density  of  occupation  is  of  course  ml 
uniform.  The  outpost  should  be  stroi^est  at  the  localities  where  a  hostile  advam 
is  most  apt  to  be  made,  and  may  be  entirely  omitted  (except  patroling)  where  tben 
is  no  reasonable  probability  of  hostile  approach.  Ground  which  is  so  broken  tbt 
an  advance  could  not  be  made  without  great  difEculty  should  be  lightly  held,  is 
order  to  economize  men  for  the  more  dangerous  portions  of  the  front,  etc 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  remarks  the  followii^  figures  are  given  as  a  nx^ 
guide,  to  be  departed  from  as  common  sense  dictates: 

Frontage. 

The  frontage  of  an  organization  on  outpost  may  of  course  exceed  the  froocagt 
that  would  be  appropriate  for  the  same  unit  holding  a  sector  of  a  defensive  positi«L 
But  if  resistance  is  contemplated,  as  it  usually  is,  a  too  attenuated  frcmt,  providise 
observation  but  not  sufficient  defensive  power,  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  average  country,  across  which  an  advance  is  possible,  the  frontage  or  seaor 
assigned  to  a  rifle  company,  acting  as  a  support  on  the  line  of  resistance,  shoold 
seldom  exceed  750  yards.  Accordingly  if  the  entire  front  to  be  outposted  be  diridcd 
by  750  this  will  give  approximately  the  number  of  companies  required  on  the  lint 
of  supports.  In  close  country  the  front  covered  by  a  company  may  be  greater  or 
less,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  For  example,  a  reeling  counti>-  na^ 
favor  the  attacker,  whereas  an  impenetrable  forest  would  favor  the  defense.  If 
there  be  impassable  obstacles  on  any  portion  of  the  front,  such  as  marshes,  lake, 
wide  and  deep  streams,  vertical  cliffs,  etc.,  the  frontage  of  such  obstacles  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total. 

Intervals  between  outguards.  Sentry  squads  at  night  should  generally  be  not  «v 
300  to  400  yards  apart  {usually  less),  and  cossack  posts  200  to  250  yards  unfca 
there  be  very  active  patroling  in  the  intervals.  In  close  country  it  may  be  better  tc 
use  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  posts.  In  the  daytime  outguards  are  pbmi 
where  necessary  for  observation  and  no  other  rules  as  to  intervals  can  be  ^ven. 

There  will  be  conditions  where  a  thinner  line  would  be  justifiable,  for  exvofk 
if  the  enemy  is  known  to  be  too  distant  for  an  attack  in  force,  or  when  the  fnw 
is  effectively  covered  by  a  strong  cavalry  screen,  a  day's  march  or  more  in  adnnct 
Under  such  conditions  the  outpost  would  not  be  called  upon  to  resist  a  conccrtcj 
attack  on  any  considerable  portion  of  its  front,  at  least  without  ample  waminc 
which  would  permit  of  its  being  reinforced.  Raids,  forays  or  intermittent  attad- 
would  be  all  that  need  be  guarded  against.  When  an  attack  is  actually  threatcocii 
the  outpost  should  be  reinforced,  and  the  line  of  resistance  intrenched,  by  whkh  tbt 
outpost  is  transformed  into  3  defensive  position. 

If  it  be  found  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  density  on  the  assigned  front  vilk 

the  troops  available  for  outpost,  it  may  be  better  to  contract  the  cordon  by  drawiq{ 

it  nearer  to  the  camp,  rather  than  to  pWt  a  \a.T^«  number  of  men  in  line.   TH*  ■. 

will  depend  on  the  tactical  situation  and  ft\e  xw^aw.    K  %aKA  ^VvEni:^  ^^kUm  j 

nearer  at  hand  will  usually  be  better  ti\an  in  m&ftext'c*.  oofc  Vtt**!  w6_ 
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Zones  of  security.  An  outpost,  like  a  defensive  position,  is  OT^anizcd  i 
The  enemy  must  be  forced  to  fight  his  way  through  a  defended  zone,  ^" 
constantly  increasing  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  command  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  following  elements  wiB 
be  encountered  as  we  move  from  front  to  rear,     (See  Plate  66.) 

1.  The  screen  of  independent  cavalry,  with  its  own  measures  of  security. 

2.  The  advance  cavalry  with  its  security  measures, 

3.  Patrols,  both  foot  and  mounted,  in  front  of  the  infantry  outpost. 

4.  The  line  of  infantry  outguards,  with  their  sentries. 

5.  The  line  of  supports  of  the  infantry  outpost — usually  the  line  of  reststawe. 
which  may  be  organized  in  depth. 

6.  The  camp  of  the  reserve  of  the  outpost, 

7.  The  camp  of  the  advance  guard. 

8.  The  camp  of  the  main  body. 

It  is  seldom  that  all  of  these  elements  would  be  present.  Thus  if  the  ootpoit 
includes  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  advance  guard,  the  camp  of  dv 
reserve  of  the  outpost  would  be  the  same  as  the  camp  of  the  advance  guard,  b 
the  case  of  a  small  command  there  might  be  no  cavalry,  and  the  reserve  of  6k 
outpost  would  camp  with  the  main  body,  or  the  main  body  itself  would  be  the 
reserve. 

Distances  Between  Outpost  and  Camp. 

We  have  seen  that  the  outpost  should  be  located  at  such  a  distance  as  to  afford  the 
main  body  reasonable  security  from  rifle  fire,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lai^  command.  V 
reduce  the  effects  of  artillery  fire.  This  distance  will  vary  with  the  size  of  ri»e 
force,  the  terrain  and  the  situation,  but  the  following  approximate  figures  wiO  sem 
as  a  guide : 

A  company  places  pickets  about  250  to  300  yards  from  its  camp. 

A  battalion  places  a  company  as  a  support  about  500  to  600  yards  from  its  can^ 

A  regiment  places  a  battalion  as  outpost  with  its  reserve  looo  to  1200  yards  irtm 
its  camp. 

A  brigade  places  its  outpost  with  reserve  i  to  i  J  miles  from  its  camp. 

A  division  places  its  outpost  with  reserve  2  to  3  miles  from  its  camp. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  distance  from  the  main  body  to  the  outpost  increase 
rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  whole  command.  A  small  command  can  prepare  to  mcci 
the  enemy,  or  to  retreat,  more  quickly  than  a  large  one,  hence  less  distaore  i- 
required  for  its  security.  Also  it  is  less  apt  to  receive  and  will  suffer  less  fnwi 
rifle,  and  especially  from  artillery  fire.  A  distant  outpost  requires  a  large  numbtr 
of  troops,  which  a  small  command  cannot  furnish.  Also  the  outpost  of  a  snaT 
command  has  relatively  little  power  of  resistance,  and  accordingly  must  not  be  K" 
greatly  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  force.  Two  to  three  miles  mveH 
constitute  dangerous  dispersion  for  the  platoons  of  a  company,  but  not  for  the  rep- 
ments  or  brigades  of  a  division. 

Distances  Within  the  Outpost. 
The  distances  between  the  parts  of  the  outpost  itself  are  governed  by  the  tequin- 
ments  of  defense.  They  are  usually  greater  than  the  distances  between  the  cw- 
responding  parts  of  a  defensive  position.  The  following  figures  may  be  used  asi 
guide  for  the  distances  between  the  echelons  of  an  outpost  including  a  resent 
separate  from  the  main  body,  for  average  open  terrain : 

Yards 

From  the  reserves  to  the  supports,  about 1000 

From  the  supports  to  the  outguards,  about 750 

From  a  picket  to  its  outguards,  abovu 400 

From  an  outgiiard  to  its  scntT\e5  n^  o^:)*«tNeT».,B^»\A jj^ 

In  close  country  these  distances  sbouW  be  leAvicti. 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fixed,  but  merely  as  fair  approxi- 
mations for  the  conditions  stated.  For  example,  having  selected  the  camp  for  a 
reinforced  brigade,  we  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  line  of  resistance  of  its 
outpost  should  be  from  i  to  i^  miles,  plus  800  yards  (distance  between  reserve  and 
supports)  from  the  camp,  or  from  i^  to  2  miles.  We  would  therefore  look  for  a 
suiuble  line  of  resistance  (commandinf;  ground]  at  this  distance.  If  it  should  be 
Ilcce^sary  to  go  farther  to  find  a  suitable  position  we  should  make  certain  that  the 
outpost  does  not  require  an  unnecessarily  long  line  or  too  many  troops,  and  that  it 
can  be  readily  reinforced  in  case  of  attack.  If  it  be  necessary  to  draw  the  line 
closer  we  should  make  certain  (liat  it  is  distant  enough  to  provide  reasonable 
security  for  a  force  of  this  size  under  the  existing  conditions.  An  estimate  of  the 
situation  and  a  comparison  of  the  courses  open  will  indicate  the  wisest  procedure. 

The  location  of  the  camp  of  the  main  Ixidy  will  indeed  often  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  rc<iuirenient  of  a  favorably  located  outpost  at  a  suitable  distance.  This  will 
apply  especially  to  small  forces,  in  which  the  allowable  variation  in  the  distance 
between  the  main  body  and  (he  outpost  is  much  less  than  for  a  large  force.  In  this 
case,  and  where  the  matter  of  defense  is  of  importance,  the  outpost  may  be  selected 
first,  and  the  camp  then  located  to  conform  to  the  defensive  dispositions. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

OUTPOSTS  (Continued). 
LOCATING  THE  OUTPOST. 

As  an  outpost  is  a  defensive  position  the  same  considerations  which  govern  the 
locati<in  of  a  defensive  position  are  in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  location 
of  the  outpost. 

The  extent  of  the  front  to  be  covered  may  exceed  that  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  a  tattle  position,  as  the  whole  of  it  would  not  be  garrisoned  in  force  in  case 
of  attack.  Observation  to  the  fl-inks,  and  screening  against  hostile  patrols  is  often 
provided  by  placing  detached  jMists  at  important  localities  on  the  flanks,  outside  the 
limits  of  tlie  outpost  proper. 

The  lines  of  observation  and  defcn-e  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  guard  the 
avenues  by  which  the  enemy  is  most  liktly  to  advance,  and  it  is  desirable,  of  course, 
that  the  flanks  should  rest  upon  impassable  obstacles  if  possible. 

Roads  will  exercise  a  very  great  influence  u[)on  the  location,  as  iliey  are  the  lines 
by  which  the  enemy  must  advance  in  a  movement  in  force,  especially  at  night,  A 
good  rule  for  general  guidance  is  as  follows :  Select  the  main  route  leading  towards 
the  known  or  supjmsed  position  of  the  priiKinal  hostile  force  in  the  locality;  place  a 
strong  support  to  command  this  route  by  nrc;  and  make  (he  rest  of  the  outpost 
conform  to  this  disposition,  other  siiiiports  covering  other  probable  avenues  of 
approach,  with  detached  posts  or  patrnling  to  guard  less  dangcnuis  routes.  Resist- 
ing detachments  (supports)  in  gcMxl  defensive  jxisitions  on  the  principal  avenues 
of  approach,  with  active  patroling  Ixriwcen,  con-iitute  the  essentials  of  reasonable 
protection.    ( See  Plate  63. ) 

The  resisting  detachments  must  of  course  be  pltccd  in  good  defensive  positions. 
and  as  nearly  as  [lossilile  on  tlie  same  line,  .-\ccordingly  tlic  line  of  resistance  wtndd 
approximately  correspond  to  the  firing  line  of  a  liattle  [MMiliim  in  ihc  same  locality. 

If  in  retreat,  or  when  it  will  not  interfere  with  cuntcmplaled  offensive  o|»erations 
in  the  near  future,  it  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  have  an  im|>ass.ilile  oh>.tacle 
covering  the  front,  or  a  portion  of  it.  For  example,  if  the  front  be  covered  by  a 
large  stream,  resisting  dctacbmcnis  at  the  bri<lKcs  or  other  points  of  passage 
(fords),  with  active  jntrofing  of  the  inter\-als,  to  prevent  the  enemy  using  ferries 
or  hasty  bridges,  will  sufTirc  for  security.  The  duty  may  be  further  lightened  by 
disabling  some  of  the  bridges. 

In  guarding  the  line  "(  a  stream  the  supports  ot  \acVc\.&  Mt  v«.vt)\  -^i^i^*.  '*«si 
/  /Ae  crossing,  usually  undet  covtr  somt  jpQ  o^  ajoo  's^\4s.\»^.    *^ 
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night  the  covering  groups  move  up  to  the  near  end  of  the  bridge,  and  if  i 
guns  are  available  they  may  be  placed  behind  barricades  to  sweep  the  hrid^  A 
defile  is  guarded  in  the  same  manner.  At  night  a  sentry  squad  should  be  placed  ai 
the  far  end  of  the  bridge  or  defile  and  patrols  may  be  sent  on  beyond.  If  the  bridge 
is  to  be  used  by  the  army  for  its  advance,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  hold  the  far  side. 
In  this  case  a  strong  detachment  is  sent  beyond  the  bridge  to  guard  its  fu*  ^iprDadi 
and  it  would  usually  intrench  a  defensive  position  and  throw  out  a  small  outpod 
beyond.  Such  a  detachment  would  not  be  a  true  outpost  but  rather  a  covering  force, 
and  its  defensive  works  would  be  called  a  bridge-head. 

Any  prominent  positions  in  or  near  the  outpost  line  should  be  occupied  as  obser- 
vation stations. 

Minor  lines  of  approach  are  covered  by  small  supports,  pickets  or  ou^uards. 
The  dispositions  generally  should  be  such  that  small  bodies  will  have  difiioilt}-  in 
filtering  through,  and  large  ones  cannot  advance  without  being  promptly  detected 
and  delayed.  Parts  of  the  front  when  the  danger  of  attack  is  great  are  strongly 
held,  other  localities  in  proportion  to  the  probable  danger. 

An  outpost  should  generally  not  be  placed  so  close  to  that  of  the  enemy  that  coo- 
dnual  firing  between  Uie  opposing  lines  would  result.  It  should,  however,  when  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  a  hostile  outpost  or  line  of  battle,  maintain  contact  with  the  lalter 
by  either  mounted  or  dismounted  patrols,  depending  on  the  distance  between  ibc 
two  lines,  as  this  provides  the  very  best  security.  Such  contact  is  especially  desiraUe 
when  pursuing  a  retreating  enemy,  in  order  that  his  withdrawal  may  be  prompdy 
detected. 

The  general  line  for  the  outpost  of  a  large  command  and  the  limits  thereof  air 
designated  by  the  supreme  commander  from  a  map,  for  example :  "  The  advam 
guard  will  outpost  the  line  of  the  ridge  from  X  to  Y."  From  such  instructioiis  it 
IS  usually  inferred  that  the  commander  regards  such  locations  as  the  best  line  of 
resistance,  but  the  order  may  continue :  "  In  case  of  attack  this  line  will  be  heM 
and  the  outpost  reinforced." 

If  the  limits  of  front  indicated  do  not  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  flanks. 
other  measures  must  be  taken.  When  the  command  is  adjacent  to  another  the  two 
outposts  should  if  practicable  be  connected  to  form  a  continuous  line  of  resi^ann 
(Fig.  2,  Plate  6i.)  In  any  case  contact  between  them  should  be  establi^vd 
Security  to  the  flanks  is  also  sometimes  provided  by  refusing,  or  bending  them  ic 
the  rear  ( Fig.  3,  Plate  61 ) ,  or  by  detached  posts  on  the  flanks. 

In  deciding  how  far  to  the  flanks  to  extend  protection  it  is  necessary  to  considr 
the  probable  moves  of  the  enemy.  Where  is  he  known  to  be  and  what  forces  has 
he?  Is  it  likely  or  even  possible  that  he  may  make  an  attack  at  night  from  the 
flank  ?  If  so,  it  must  certainly  be  guarded.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  protection  to  tbc 
flanks  is  much  more  necessary  for  a  small  force  than  for  a  large  one  sioce  the  eneim' 
does  not  have  to  make  such  a  long  detour  (o  turn  its  flanks.  A  very  small  font 
may  require  an  all-around  outpost — one  extending  not  only  to  the  Banks  but  eia 
to  the  rear. 

The  flanks  of  an  outpost  may  be  covered  by  detached  posts  sent  directly  from  U* 
reserve  (of  the  outpost) ,  from  the  camp  of  the  advance  guard  (or  rear  gtiard),  or 
from  the  camp  of  the  main  body.  In  such  cases  the  regular  outpost  will  comMCt 
with  the  detached  posts  on  its  flanks.  Such  posts  would  be  placed  on  importam 
roads  leading  to  the  flanks,  at  bridges,  defiles,  etc. 

The  distance  to  the  flanks  and  rear  to  which  the  outpost  should  extend  protectioci 
is  determined  by  conditions  and  the  measures  for  security  adopted  by  the  troops  in 
rear.  Thus  the  organizations  in  the  main  camp  may  be  directed  to  place  detachnf 
posts  at  certain  localities  or  they  may  be  ordered  to  "  provide  for  their  ovm  secuiiri' 
against  attack  by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,"  or  given  some  similar  instmctiRK 
In  the  absence  of  any  special  orders  each  organization  will  provide  the  roaODi 
interior  camp  ^ards. 
The  supreme  commander,  as  a  ru\e,  wW  4ew%™.lt  v\«.  Wwsv^Vn  uscn^^'b: 
outpost,  or  the  organization  from  wh\c\\lV\e^  aTt\oV  tovNTv,'CnRit*=»«^'Va*.^'« 
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i  and  the  limhs  thereof,  any  detached  posts  to  be  established  in  addition  to 
the* outpost,  and  any  special  measures  to  be  taken,  such  as  patroliog  to  designated 
points,  intrenching,  etc. 

The  outpost  commander  designates  the  troops  for  the  supports  and  reserve,  and 
detoched  posts  if  any,  and  the  IcKality  to  be  occupied  by  each  support,  with  the  front 
or  lector  for  whose  defense  it  is  responsible. 

The  points  or  lines  of  division  between  adjacent  supports  should  be  easily  identi- 
fied natural  features  of  the  terrain.  However  the  division  between  two  sectors 
diotild  not  fall  upon  an  important  avenue  of  approach  such  as  a  road  or  ravine,  as 
thit  is  apt  to  remit  in  divided  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  such  avenue.  An 
bnpOTtanl  road  should  preferably  be  near  the  center  of  the  sector  of  a  support. 


Platx  67.— Scciur  Uaundarics  of  OutpofI  Snpportt. 

Thus  in  Plate  67,  the  road  i.  the  stream  (vallej)  1,  and  the  road  j  constitute 
important  avenues  of  approach  lo  be  guarded.  None  of  these  should  l>e  used  as 
sector  boundaries  of  supports,  but  should  fall  well  within  a  support  sector,  that 
there  may  be  no  questiun  of  rcspon>ibility  for  (he  defense  of  the  avenue  of  approach. 
Prominent  natural  or  artificial  features,  not  constituting  dangerous  avenues  of 
approach,  are  utilized  to  define  (he  limits  of  the  sectors.  Thus  for  Support  No.  3. 
ffYMn  farm  inclusive,  to  windmill  inclusive. 

A  BntO  outpost,  or  the  details  of  a  large  one,  should  always  be  located  on  the 
icrxain,  as  it  is  unsafe  to  determine  such  locations  from  a  map  alone. 

Contact.    Interconununicatioii. 

As  an  outpost  is  stationary  the  problems  of  intercommunication  are  simpler  than 

tboae  of  an  advance  gturd.     In  a  large  outpost,  especially  one  which  remains  in 

poaitiop  for  several  days,  intercommunication  is  organized  in  much  the  same  manner 

■a  in  ■  defensive  sector.    Communication  with  the  independent  or  advance  ctvalnf 
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or  immediately  in  front  of  the  line  of  observation  which  might  afford  concealment 
for  the  enemy.    (See  Plate  65.} 

Reconiuisaaoce  by  Commanden. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  an  outpost  commander  should  make  a  personal 
reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  on  which  the  outpost  is  to  be  placed.  A  better  recon- 
naissance is  usually  effected  by  viewing  the  terrain  from  one  or  more  commanding 
positions  and  comparing  it  with  the  map,  rather  than  by  merely  riding  over  the  line. 
To  prevent  delay  m  establishing  protection  a  Urge  outpost  is  often  located  from  (he 
map.    A  personal  reconnaissance  should  he  made  later  if  possible. 

In  a  small  outpost,  or  in  locating  the  fractions  of  a  large  one,  a  hasty  personal 
reconnaissance  by  ofRcers  will  usually  be  possible,  and  should  not  be  omitted.  A 
location  of  details  from  the  map  alone  is  almost  certain  to  prove  unsatisfactory. 

After  the  outpost  has  been  placed,  commanders  of  all  ranks,  but  especially  support 
commanders,  should  make  an  occasional  personal  reconnaissance  to  rectify  laultv 
dispositions  and  to  assure  themi^elves  that  their  subordinates  are  alert  and  watchful. 


Cavalry. 

If  there  be  cavalry  available,  and  if  the  situation  be  such  as  to  favor  its  operations, 
it  may  greatly  reduce  the  burden  of  outpost  duty  resting  on  the  infantry.  The 
cavalry  can  operate  (o  good  advantage  when  there  is  a  relatively  wide  maneuver 
zone  between  the  opposing  main  forces,  and  when  it  has  established  its  superiority 
over  the  hostile  cavalry.  In  this  case  the  cavalry,  by  driving  back  hostile  patrols 
and  small  detachments,  and  giving  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  stronger 
forces,  enables  the  infantry  to  rest  in  comparative  security  without  the  necessity 
for  a  large  outpost,  without  being  harassed  by  the  enemy  and  without  being  required 
to  remain  constantly  in  readiness  for  defense. 

The  cavalry  screen  was  briefly  di>cusscd  under  the  subject  of  advance  guards. 
Outpost  cavalry  is  the  same  as  advance  cavair)-.  Cavalry  attached  to  the  supports 
or  reserve  of  an  outpost  performs  duties  similar  to  those  of  cavalry  with  the  support 
or  reserve  of  an  advance  guard.  .Accordingly  the  functions  of  cavalry  in  the  protec- 
tion of  a  stationary  command  are  very  similar  to  those  performed  while  on  the 
march,  except  that  patroling  is  of  course  greatly  restricted  by  night,  but  so  likewise 
is  the  probability  of  attack.  For  resistance  infantry,  of  course,  will  be  required ;  but 
when  the  front  of  the  command  is  covered  by  an  efRcient  force  of  cavalry  which  is 
in  touch  with  the  enemy,  timely  w.irning  by  the  c,iv.ilr\'  nf  any  hoMile  niovcmenis, 
will  greatly  relieve  the  infantr>-  of  the  burden  of  outpost  duty,  thereby  conservit^ 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  foot  troops. 

\Vhen  no  cavalrj'  is  available,  or  when  it  is  too  weak  to  properly  perform  the  duly 
of  distant  reconnaissance,  lack  of  nbservation  must  be  compen-^red  by  considerably 
increased  power  of  resistance,  which  throws  a  henvy  burden  upon  the  infantry  out- 
post. The  necessity  for  placing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  infantry  on  outpost 
may  thus  often  be  avoided  by  the  judicious  use  nf  even  a  small  force  of  cavalry. 
The  prospective  duties  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  in  the  immediate  future  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  determining  the  relative  projiortions  of  (he  two  arms  to 
be  assigned  to  outpost  duty.  The  commander  must  deride  whether  tt  is  more 
important  under  the  existing  conditinns  (o  conserve  (he  strength  of  the  trooper  and 
his  horse  for  reconnaissance,  or  the  energy  of  tlic  foot  soldier  for  march  and  com- 
bat: bearing  always  in  mind  that  success  in  combat  is  the  usual  aim  of  military 
operations,  and  that  the  judicious  use  of  one  cavalryman  may  enable  a  number  of 
infantr)-men  to  rest  in  security.  A  reasonalile  compromise  may  thus  be  effected- 
Outpost  duty  is  very  trying  for  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  both  should  be 
fpued  unnecessary  duty  of  this  kind.  Tlie  commander  should  af^mrtion  the  burden 
between  the  two  arms  so  as  to  keep  his  command  as  a  wtnVe  \ii  vVit  Vk.^  ^Mwii^ 
eonditioa  to  aceompUA  its  mission. 
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In  a  retreat  cavalry  may  temporarily  replace  infantry  on  outpost  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter. 
The  use  of  cavalry  for  the  security  of  a  stationary  command  has  three  phases: 

1.  When  the  enemy  is  very  distant  the  cavalry  should  be  well  out  to  the  front, 
observing  him.  In  this  case  it  does  not  come  inside  the  outpost  line  at  night,  but 
establishes  rendezvous,  and  places  an  outpost  for  its  own  protection.  The  cavalxt 
is  thus  independent.  The  cavalry  commander  should  generally  be  allowed  to  sdect 
his  own  rendezvous  (one  or  more  points)  and  make  his  own  dispositions,  the  order 
from  the  supreme  commander  designating  the  front  to  be  covered,  special  recm- 
naissance  to  be  conducted,  place  where  messages  for  the  cavalry  will  be  sent,  ete. 

2.  When  the  enemy  is  closer,  but  there  is  still  room  to  interpose  the  cavalry 
between  the  enemy  and  the  infantry  outpost  line.  In  this  case  the  cavalry  may,  or 
may  not  come  inside  the  outpost  line  at  night,  depending  on  circumstances.  The 
instructions  to  and  dispositions  of  the  cavalry  commander  would  be  similar  to  (l). 
In  case  the  cavalry  withdraws  at  night  it  may  leave  standing  patrols  over  night  ii 
important  points  too  far  out  to  be  occupied  by  the  infantry, 

3.  When  the  cavalry  is  too  weak  in  numbers  to  conduct  distant  reconnaissance  i: 
the  face  of  the  opposmg  cavalry,  or  when  the  enemy  is  so  close  that  the  cavalry  ii 
"  squeezed  out "  by  the  firmer  contact  of  the  infantry  outposts.  In  this  case  sane 
cavalry  may  be  assigned  to  the  outpost  for  reconnoitenng  and  visiting  patroU. 
detached  posts  or  standing  patrols,  etc. 

The  strength  and  vigilance  required  of  the  infantry  outposts  will  obviously  vary 
in  these  three  cases. 

The  advance  cavalry,  during  the  day,  will  be  in  front  of  the  infantry.  About 
half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  infantry  outpost  has  assumed  its  night  position,  the  balk 
of  the  cavalry,  if  not  too  far  out,  may  be  withdrawn  behind  the  outpost  Iti»e.  In 
such  a  case  the  cavalry  would  usually  resume  its  day  position  by  daybreak,  or  even 
earlier,  if  an  attack  is  to  be  feared;  and  should  be  well  to  the  front  before  die 
infantry  outguards  are  withdrawn  from  their  night  positions.  In  withdrawing 
behind  the  outpost  line  the  cavalry  will  usually  camp  with  the  reserve  (of  the  oat- 
post).  Here  it  may  be  joined  by  its  trains.  While  the  cavalry  can  rest  with  greater 
security  behind  the  outpost  line,  and  may  have  its  trains,  yet  on  the  other  hand  thi* 
necessitates  a  march  to  the  rear  of  several  miles,  and  making  camp,  etc.,  often  in 
the  dark.  Also  the  cavalry  must  be  saddled  up  again  during  the  night  in  order  10 
march  out  and  resume  its  day  positions  by  daybreak  or  earlier,  being  thus  deprived 
of  much  of  its  night  rest.  The  absence  of  the  cavalry  from  the  front  irKreascs  ibe 
outpost  duty  of  the  infantry.  It  will  accordingly  often  be  advisable  to  leave  the 
cavalry  out  over  night.  The  particular  circumstances  of  each  case  will  determicc 
the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  independent  cavalry,  being  usually  5  to  10  m3e- 
or  more  beyond  the  outpost  line  will  habitually  remain  out  over  night,  providing 
for  its -own  security. 

Even  when  withdrawn  for  the  night  the  cavalry  should  maintain  touch  with  tbt 
enemy  by  means  of  patrols,  if  practicable,  unless  this  duty  is  assigned  to  t't 
infantry  supports  (or  reserve),  for  which  purpose  cavalr\-  should  generallv  be 
attached  to  the  outpost  for  the  night.  Standmg  patrols  may  also  be  placed  at  hp- 
portant  points  (cross-roads,  bridges,  etc.)  too  far  out  to  be  occupied  by  the  infantry, 
during  the  night. 

To  avoid  a  greatly  extended  infantry  outpost  line  the  cavalry  may  be  used  bv  di> 
and  night  lo  cover  the  country  to  the  flanks  by  patroling.  the  central  or  more'diD- 
gcrous  portion  being  held  by  the  infantry  outpost.  An  example  of  this  would  bei 
river  line,  the  section  opposite  the  enemy  being  held  by  the  outpost,  and  the  hanb 
above  and  below  being  patroled  by  cavalry. 

The  advance  (outpost)  cavalry,  if  it  is  to  come  in  at  night  and  go  out  again  aih 
next  morning,  should  not  be  over  four  miles  out,  and  2j  to  3  would  be  better.  TIk 
independent  cavalry,  as  it  usually  does  not  come  inside  the  infantry  outpost  Kne  « 
night,  may  be  any  reasonable  distance  out,  depending  on  the  situation. 
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Cavalry  is  exceedingly  UMful  for  patrol  duty  in  front  of  the  line  of  observation, 
because  of  its  high  nx^ility  and  the  consequently  greater  range  of  its  operations. 

Better  results  are  usually  obtained  by  concentrating  the  available  cavalry  as 
independent  cavalry,  to  establish  a  screen,  or  as  advance  cavalry.  If  the  cavalry  be 
too  weak  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  a  few  troopers  or  a  platoon  may  be  attached  to 
the  supports  or  reserve  for  patrol  duty.  It  would  seldom  be  attached  for  this  pur- 
pose to  a  support  of  less  than  a  company  of  infantry.  The  outpost  commander  may, 
ai  his  discretion,  assign  all  the  cavalry  to  the  reserve  and  retain  personal  direction 
of  its  operations.  Cavalry  is  usefully  employed  for  detached  posts  and  for  standing 
patrols  at  important  localities  too  distant  to  be  included  within  the  r^;uUr  line  of 
observation,  or  manned  by  infantry. 

The  chief  function  of  cavalry  in  the  protection  of  a  stationary-  command  is  to 
gain  contact  with  the  enemy,  as  this  affords  the  greatest  measure  of  security.  It  is 
especially  desirable  in  pursuit,  as  the  retreating  forces  will  have  difficulty  in  shaking 
off  the  cavalry.  Contact  with  the  enemy  should  be  established  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  maintained  continuously.  Often  the  cavalry  alone  will  be  able  to  do 
this. 

Cavalry  Outposts. 

An  outpost  consisting  entirdy  of  cavalry  would  be  used  only  by  a  cavalry  com- 
otand.  It  is  organized  in  a  general  way  quite  like  an  outpost  of  mixed  troops,  but  on 
account  of  its  greater  mobility  the  distances  between  fractions  may  be  somewhat 
greater.  The  sentinels  of  a  cavalry  outpost  may  be  mounted.  From  this  extreme 
a  ca\-alry  outpost  may  vary  to  one  organized  exactly  like  an  outpost  of  mixed  troops, 
all  the  horses  (except  thme  of  patrols,  detached  posts,  etc.)  being  at  a  safe  place  in 
rear  and  unsaddled  for  the  night.  This  latter  form  of  outpost  will  usually  be  pref- 
erable, and  is  practically  essential  if  any  determined  resistance  is  contemplated.  A 
cavalry  outpost  is  usually  not  required  to  make  as  stubborn  resistance  as  one  com- 
posed of  mixed  troops.  If  it  is  merely  the  advance  or  outpost  cavalry  of  a  mixed 
command  it  would  usually  make  no  resistance,  except  such  as  was  necessary  to 
insure  its  own  withdrawal.  The  vigilance  required  of  the  outpost  proper  may. 
especially  in  the  case  of  cavalry,  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  judicious  use  of  mounted 
patrols  to  the  front  and  flanks,  and  aircraft  to  nbservc  the  avenues  of  approach. 
Patrols  or  detachments  of  some  strength  may  be  sent  to  the  front  on  important 
roads,  to  gain  touch  with  the  enemy  and  to  resist  and  delay  his  advance  by  dis- 
mounted fire  action.  The  horses  are  held  conveniently  near,  under  cover,  to 
facilitate  withdrawal. 

Cavalry  on  outpost  (except  as  patrols)  performs  its  duties  in  the  same  nianiUT 
as  infantry,  the  horses  being  used  primarily  as  a  means  of  transportatii  m,  which 
permits  greater  distances  and  intervals,  and  facilitates  retreat.  The  otitgttards  awl 
supports  are  dismounted,  their  horses  being  at  convenient  slwllered  localities  in  rear. 

Air  Service. 

The  security  functions  of  the  air  service  in  a  stationary  command  are  similar  to 
iu  corresponding  functions  on  the  march,  and  subject  l»  the  same  limitations.  (See 
.^dvance  (hurds.) 

An  air  screen  is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  a  cavalry  screen,  and  its  successful 
maintenaiKe  pre-ufposes  tliat  superiority  over  the  hostile  air  force  lias  been 
csubltshed. 

It  would  be  nxist  exceprional  to  attach  any  pan  of  the  air  force  to  tl>e  outpost,  or 
to  place  it  under  the  nuti>ost  commander,  even  in  the  case  of  a  hrge  outpost.  It 
establishes  jis  landing  fields  in  rear  of  the  main  body,  and  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  and  reports  to  the  supreme  commander.  I^lcments  of  the  air  force  might  be 
attached  to  a  reinforced  brigade  on  an  independent  mission,  but  seldom  if  ever  to 
a  smaner  force.    As  with  the  cawlry  its  chief  duty  is  contact  with  the  enemy. 
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Field  trains  usually  assemble  at  an  early  hour  at  a  designated  locality,  cS  the  i 
to  join  those  of  the  main  body  (as  they  pass)  on  resuming  the  fonrerd  march. 
instructions  to  medical  troops. 

5-  Messages  to . 

Location  of  lines  of  information,  if  any. 

Signature. 
Distribution. 
Report  of  dispositions  to  superior  commander. 

Form  for  Outpost  Commander's  Order. 

1.  AH  the  information  contained  in  Pars,  i  and  2  of  the  Advance  Guard  ( 
mander's  Order — or  so  much  thereof  as  may  seem  necessary. 

2.  Troops  for  the  outpost,  commander.  Outpost  line  "  to  be  held  in  cas 
attack,"  or  "  in  case  of  attack  the  outpost  will  be  supported." 

Connection  with  adjacent  outposts  (if  any),  or  detached  posts. 
Troops 

(a)  Outpost  cavalry : 

Commander 
Troops 

(b)  Supports: 

No  I.    Commander 

Troops 

Etc. 

(c)  Detached  post : 

Commander 
Troops 

(d)  Reserve: 

Commander 
Troops 

3.  (a)   (Same  as  preceding  order — if  cavalry  is  attached /o  ow(^orf). 
lb)   Instructions  for  supports,  right  to  left. 

Station.    Sector  to  occupy  or  guard. 

Special  reconnaissance.    Contact  with  enemy.    Patrol  connection 

adjacent  outposts  or  detached  posts. 
Instructions  as  to  intrenching,  obstacles,  demolitions,  etc. 

(c)  Detached  posts  (from  reserve). 

Instructions  similar  to  those  for  supports. 

(d)  Reserve.     Camp,  special  duty.     Conduct  of  in  case  of  attack. 
Special  troops — duties.     Engineers  assist  in  clearing,  construction  of  obsia 

improvement  of  communications,  demolitions,  etc.     Communications  troops— 
nect  parts  of  outpost. 

4.  lastuictions  for  trains  (and  medical  troops  if  any).  May  join  snpfi 
usually  return  to  camp  of  reserve  after  supper  or  before  dawn.  AssonU} 
march  in  the  morning.     (See  previous  form). 

5.  Messages  to . 

Location  of  lines  of  information,  if  any. 

Signature. 
Distribution. 

Report  of  dispositions  to  superior  commander,  with  sketch  of  outpost  ' 
prepared. 

Form  for  Second  Order  of  Outpost  Commander. 
(It  is  usually  not  necessary  to  issue  t\\\s  ot4m  ,  t^^«.\^U'j  in  a  small  commu 
verbal  instruction  would  sumce.    11  cT^tcT\s\vt,OKit\?,«:^a.tti««SEa.T^  -%.'%M53i&. 
would  be  issued  before  dark  in  this  loim'^ . 
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1.  Additiooal  infonmtion  or  statement,  "  No  change  in  situation." 

2.  The  foUowin^  changes  are  ordered  for  the  night. 

3.  (a)  Instructions  (or  advance  cavalry  (if  not  covered  in  first  order). 

Time  to  withdraw  from  night  position,  camp  for  the  night  (usually  with 
reserve),  assignment  of  mounted  men  to  the  infantry  supports  for  the  night 
(if  any).  Standing  patrols  to  be  left  out  over  night,  special  duties.  Time  for 
cavalry  to  resume  day  positions. 

(b)  Instructions  for  supports,  any  changes  of  position,  reinforcements, 
additional  intrenching,  additional  security  measures,  reconnaissance,  etc. 

Time  to  assume  night  and  resume  day  positions.  Patrol  connection  with 
cavalry  posts  during  (he  night.  Instructions  as  to  camp  fires,  cooking,  tcnt- 
pitching,  etc.  (These  camp  details  may  be  covered  verbally  and  omitted  from 
order) . 

(f )  Instructions  to  reserve. 

Detached  posts,  exterior  guards  or  other  security  measures  for  the  night. 

Instructions  as  to  fires,  cooking,  tents,  etc. 

Reserve  to  be  under  arms  at  designated  hour  before  dawn.  (An  extreme 
precaution  adopted  only  when  an  attack  is  feared). 

Additional  instructions  for  special  troops. 

4.  Additional  instructions  for  field  trains.  Usually  wagons  at  supports  to  return 
to  camp  of  reserve.    Assembly  of  field  trains  in  the  morning. 

5.  No  change  (or  messages  to ). 

Signature. 
Distribution. 
Report  of  dispositions  to  superior  commander. 

Pint  Order  of  Outpost  Comnunder  (Verbal). 

"  No  additional  information  of  the  enemy  or  our  supporting  troops. 

"  The  regiment  has  halted  and  camps  for  the  night  west  of  X — . 

"  Co  A  has  established  march  outposts  about  a  mile  north  of  this  point,  on  that 
crest  you  see. 

"This  battalion  will  form  the  outpost,  and  will  occupy  the  line  GILBERT 
CREEK  crossing  west  of  road  junction  SJf)  (inclusive),  along  that  crest,  through 
that  hill  with  a  house  on  it  to  UPATOI  CREEK  (inclusive).  In  case  of  attack 
this  line  will  be  held. 

"  Support  No  I  will  coastst  of  Co  B  with  one  section  of  Co  D  (machine  guns) 
attached.  It  will  take  post  near  where  the  RED  BONE  road  crosses  that  crest. 
and  will  guard  the  sector  GILBERT  CREKK  crossing  west  of  road  junction  379 
(inclusive)  to  road  junction  387  (inclusive). 

"  Support  No  2  will  consist  of  the  ist  Plat  Co  C  with  one  section  of  Co  D 
attached.  It  will  take  post  near  the  r(n<l  jtinctir>n  abcMit  400  vcis  cast  nf  that  hmise  nn 
the  hiH.  and  guard  the  sector  from  the  left  of  Support  No  'i  to  UPATOI  CREEK 
(inclusive). 

"  The  remainder  of  the  battalion  will  constitute  the  reserve  and  will  bivouac  in 
those  woods  200  yards  east  of  here. 

"  Supports  will  intrench. 

"  Bn  2  will  establish  observing  stations,  and  an  examining  post  on  the  r<iad  oppo- 
site the  bivouac  of  the  reserve. 

"  Ration  sections  of  combat  trains  will  join  ihcir  companies.  That  of  Co  B  will 
return  to  the  reserve  camp  immediately  after  supper.  NIeals  for  detachments  will 
be  forwarded  by  carrying  parties. 

"  The  battalion  command  post  will  be  at  M— ." 

Form  for  Verba]  Outpoat  Order  for  a  Small  Command. 
Information  of  the  enemy  and  our  supporting  troops. 

Oar  tmia  body  campa  at ,  with  a  dctacned  posX,  oV  V,sttftv\t<aQ\&^  «. 

Msrcb  oatposU  are  now . 
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Zones  of  security.  An  outpost,  like  a  defensive  position,  is  organized  in  dqiA. 
The  enemy  must  Se  forced  to  figlit  his  way  through  a  defended  zone,  meetliig  i 
constantly  increasing  resistance. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  command  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  following  dements  will 
be  encountered  as  we  move  from  front  to  rear.    (See  Plate  66.) 

1.  The  screen  of  independent  cavalry,  with  its  own  measures  of  security. 

2.  The  advance  cavalry  with  its  security  measures. 

3.  Patrols,  both  foot  and  mounted,  in  front  of  the  infantry  outpost. 

4.  The  line  of  infantry  outguards,  with  their  sentries. 

5.  The  line  of  supports  of  the  infantry  outpost — usually  the  line  of  resistanct. 
which  may  be  organized  in  depth. 

6.  The  camp  of  the  reserve  of  the  outpost. 

7.  The  camp  of  the  advance  guard. 

8.  The  camp  of  the  main  body. 

It  is  seldom  that  all  of  these  elements  would  be  present.  Thus  if  the  ontpM 
includes  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  advance  guard,  the  camp  of  the 
reserve  of  the  outpost  would  be  the  same  as  the  camp  of  the  advance  guard.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  command  there  might  be  no  cavalry,  and  the  reserve  of  the 
outpost  would  camp  with  the  main  body,  or  the  main  body  itself  would  be  thf 
reserve. 

Distances  Between  Outpost  and  Camp. 

We  have  seen  that  the  outpost  should  be  located  at  such  a  distance  as  to  alTord  die 
main  body  reasonable  security  from  rifle  fire,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  command.  ^? 
reduce  the  effects  of  artillery  fire.  This  distance  will  vary  with  the  size  of  Hk 
force,  the  terrain  and  the  situation,  but  the  following  approximate  figures  will  sort 
as  a  guide : 

A  company  places  pickets  about  250  to  300  yards  from  its  camp. 

A  battalion  places  a  company  as  a  support  about  500  to  600  yards  from  its  cairp 

A  regiment  places  a  battalion  as  outpost  with  its  reserve  1000  to  1200  j-ards  from 
its  camp. 

A  brigade  places  its  outpost  with  reserve  i  to  1^  miles  from  its  camp. 

A  division  places  its  outpost  with  reserve  2  to  3  miles  from  its  camp. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  distance  from  the  main  body  to  the  outpost  increase 
rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  whole  command.  A  small  command  can  prepare  to  mec 
the  enemy,  or  to  retreat,  more  quickly  than  a  large  one,  hence  less  distance  i- 
required  for  its  security.  Also  it  is  less  apt  to  receive  and  will  suffer  less  fmn 
rifie,  and  especially  from  artillery  fire.  A  distant  outpost  requires  a  large  numbn 
of  troops,  which  a  small  command  cannot  furnish.  Also  the  outpost  of  a  9iaO 
command  has  relatively  little  power  of  resistance,  and  accordingly  must  not  be  t»' 
greatly  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  force.  Two  to  three  miles  w«iK 
constitute  dangerous  dispersion  for  the  platoons  of  a  company,  but  not  for  the  r<p- 
ments  or  brigades  of  a  division. 

Distances  Within  the  Outpost. 
The  distances  between  the  parts  of  the  outpost  iL^^elf  arc  governed  by  the  require- 
ments of  defense.  They  arc  usually  greater  than  the  distances  between  the  cw- 
responding  parts  of  a  defensive  position.  The  following  figures  may  be  used  as  i 
guide  for  the  distances  between  the  echelons  of  an  outpost  including  a  naent 
separate  from  the  main  body,  for  average  open  terrain : 

Yard. 

From  the  reserves  to  the  supports,  about lOOO 

From  the  supports  to  the  outguards,  about 750 

From  a  picket  to  its  outguards,  about 400 

From  an  outguard  to  its  sentries  or  observers,  about 40 

/n  close  country  these  distances  should  be  reduced. 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  not  to  be  r^arded  as  fixed,  but  merely  as  fair  approxi- 
mations for  the  conditions  stated.  For  example,  having  selected  the  camp  for  a 
reinforced  brigade,  we  see  from  the  foregoing  that  the  line  of  resistance  of  its 
outpost  should  be  from  i  to  i|  miles,  plus  800  yards  (distance  between  reserve  and 
supports)  from  the  camp,  or  from  i  j  to  2  miles.  We  would  therefore  look  for  a 
suiuble  line  of  resistance  (commanding  ground)  at  this  distance.  If  it  should  be 
oece'^sary  to  go  farther  to  find  a  suitable  position  we  should  make  certain  that  the 
outpost  docs  not  require  an  unnecessarily  long  line  or  too  many  troops,  and  that  it 
ran  be  readily  reinforced  in  case  of  attack.  If  it  be  necessary  to  draw  the  line 
closer  wc  should  make  certain  that  it  is  distant  enough  to  provide  reasonable 
security  for  a  force  of  this  siie  under  the  existing  conditions.  An  estimate  of  the 
situation  and  a  comparison  of  the  courses  open  will  indicate  the  wisest  procedure. 

The  location  of  the  camp  of  the  main  body  will  indeed  often  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  requirement  of  a  favorably  located  outpost  at  a  suitable  distance.  This  will 
apply  especially  to  small  forces,  in  which  the  allowable  variation  in  the  distance 
between  (he  main  body  and  the  outpost  is  much  less  than  for  a  large  force.  In  this 
case,  and  where  the  matter  of  defense  is  of  importance,  the  outpost  may  be  selected 
first,  and  the  camp  then  located  to  conform  to  the  defensive  dispositions. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

OUTPOSTS  (Continued). 
LOCATING  THE  OUTPOST. 

As  an  outpost  is  a  defensive  position  the  same  considerations  which  govern  the 
location  of  a  defensive  position  are  in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  location 
of  the  outpost. 

The  extent  of  the  front  to  be  covered  may  exceed  that  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  a  liattle  position,  as  the  whole  of  it  would  not  be  garrisoned  in  force  in  case 
of  attack.  Observation  to  the  Hnnks,  and  screening  against  hostile  patrols  is  often 
provided  by  placing  detached  posts  at  important  localities  on  the  flanks,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  outpost  proper. 

The  lines  of  observation  and  defcn^'C  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  guard  the 
avenues  by  whkrh  the  enemy  is  most  likely  to  advance,  and  it  is  desirable,  of  course, 
that  the  flanks  should  rest  upon  impassable  ob^taclcs  if  possible. 

Roads  will  exercise  a  very  great  influence  u|)on  the  location,  as  they  are  the  lines 
by  which  the  enemy  must  advance  in  a  movement  in  force,  especially  at  night.  A 
good  rule  for  general  guidance  is  as  follows :  Select  the  main  route  leading  towards 
the  known  or  supposed  po-ition  of  the  principal  hostile  force  in  the  locality ;  place  a 
stroT%  support  to  rommancl  this  route  by  nrc;  and  make  the  rest  of  the  outpost 
conform  to  this  disposition,  other  sni)|>ort)  covering  other  probable  avenues  of 
approach,  with  detached  posts  or  patroling  to  guard  less  dangcmu-  routes.  Resist- 
ing detachments  (supports)  in  g>'od  defensive  positions  on  the  principal  avenues 
of  approach,  with  active  patroling  between,  con-titnte  the  essentials  of  reasonable 
protection.     (See  Plate  63,) 

The  resisting  detachments  must  of  coursv  be  placed  in  good  defensive  positions. 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  line.  Accordingly  the  line  of  resistance  would 
approximately  correspond  to  the  firing  line  of  a  liallle  jxtsilion  in  tlie  same  locality. 

If  in  retreat,  or  wlicn  it  will  not  interfere  with  (untcinplatrd  offensive  oi>crations 
in  the  near  future,  it  is  of  course  an  advantage  to  have  an  impassable  obstacle 
covering  the  front,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Kor  example,  if  the  front  be  cnvered  by  a 
large  stream,  resisting  detachments  at  the  bridKcs  or  other  points  of  passage 
(fordii),  with  active  patroling  of  the  intervals,  (o  pre\-ent  the  enemy  using  ferries 
or  hasty  bridges,  will  suffice  for  security.  The  duty  may  be  funhcr  lightened  by 
disabling  some  of  the  bridges. 

In  guarding  the  line  of  a  stream  the  supports  or  pickets  are  posted  where  they 
can  connnand  the  crossings,  usually  under  cover  some  300  or  400  yards  bade.    At 
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night  the  covering  groups  move  up  to  the  near  end  of  the  bridge,  and  if 
guns  are  available  they  may  be  placed  behind  barricades  to  sweep  the  hrid^  A 
de61e  is  guarded  in  the  same  manner.  At  night  a  sentry  squad  should  be  paced  at 
the  far  end  of  the  bridge  or  defile  and  patrols  may  be  sent  on  beyond.  If  the  bridge 
is  to  be  used  by  the  army  for  its  advance,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bold  the  far  wk. 
In  this  case  a  strong  detachment  is  sent  beyond  the  bridge  to  guard  its  far  appradi 
and  it  would  usually  intrench  a  defensive  position  and  throw  out  a  small  oatpoti 
beyond.  Such  a  detachment  would  not  be  a  true  outpost  but  rather  a  covering  force, 
and  its  defensive  works  would  be  called  a  bridge-head. 

Any  prominent  positions  in  or  near  the  outpost  line  should  be  occupied  as  obser- 
vation stations. 

Minor  lines  of  approach  are  covered  by  small  supports,  pickets  or  ou^uards. 
The  dispositions  generally  should  be  such  that  small  bodies  will  have  difBoihy  m 
filtering  through,  and  large  ones  cannot  advance  without  being  promptly  detected 
and  delayed.  Parts  of  the  front  when  the  danger  of  attack  is  great  are  stronfh- 
held,  other  localities  in  proportion  to  the  probable  danger. 

An  outpost  should  generally  not  be  placed  so  close  to  that  of  the  enemy  that  con- 
tinual firing  between  the  opposing  lines  would  result.  It  shottld,  however,  when  io 
the  near  vicinity  of  a  hostile  outpost  or  line  of  battle,  maintain  contact  with  the  laner 
by  either  mounted  or  dismounted  patrols,  depending  on  the  distance  between  the 
two  lines,  as  this  provides  the  very  best  security.  Such  contact  is  especially  desrafaic 
when  pursuing  a  retreating  enemy,  in  order  that  his  withdrawal  may  be  promptb' 
detected. 

The  general  line  for  the  outpost  of  a  large  command  and  the  limits  thereof  ait 
designated  by  the  supreme  commander  from  a  map,  for  example :  "  The  advann 
guard  will  outpost  the  line  of  the  ridge  from  X  to  K."  From  such  instructions  ii 
is  usually  inferred  that  the  commander  regards  such  locations  as  the  best  line  <?f 
resistance,  but  the  order  may  continue :  "  In  case  of  attack  this  line  will  be  hcl-: 
and  the  outpost  reinforced." 

If  the  limits  of  front  indicated  do  not  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  fUalc. 
other  measures  must  be  taken.  When  the  command  is  adjacent  to  another  the  twi 
outposts  should  if  practicable  be  connected  to  form  a  continuous  line  of  resistanct 
(Fig,  2,  Plate  6i.)  In  any  case  contact  between  them  should  be  establishol 
Security  to  the  flanks  is  also  sometimes  provided  by  refusing,  or  bending  them ;: 
the  rear  (  Fig.  3,  Plate  61 ) ,  or  by  detached  posts  on  the  flanks. 

In  deciding  how  far  to  the  flanks  to  extend  protection  it  is  necessary  to  con^der 
the  probable  moves  of  the  enemy.  Where  is  he  known  to  be  and  what  forces  his 
he?  Is  it  likely  or  even  possible  that  he  may  make  an  attack  at  night  from  tbc 
flank?  If  so,  it  must  certainly  be  guarded.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  protection  to  tbe 
flanks  is  much  more  necessary  for  a  small  force  than  for  a  large  one  since  the  eticny 
does  not  have  to  make  such  a  long  detour  to  turn  its  flanks.  A  very  small  fom 
may  require  an  all-around  outpost — one  extending  not  only  to  the  flanks  but  enc 
to  the  rear. 

The  flanks  of  an  outpost  may  be  covered  by  detached  posts  sent  directly  from  die 
reserve  (of  the  outpost),  from  the  camp  of  the  advance  guard  (or  rear  guard),  or 
from  the  camp  of  the  main  body.  In  such  cases  the  r^ular  outpost  will  comeR 
with  the  detached  posts  on  its  nanks.  Such  posts  would  be  placed  on  important 
roads  leading  to  the  flanks,  at  bridges,  defiles,  etc. 

The  distance  to  the  flanks  and  rear  to  which  the  outpost  should  extend  protectitc 
is  determined  by  conditions  and  the  measures  for  security  adopted  by  the  troc^  in 
rear.  Thus  the  organizations  in  the  main  camp  may  be  directed  to  place  dctacM 
posts  at  certain  localities  or  they  may  be  ordered  to  "  provide  for  their  own  Mcnriiy 
against  attack  by  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,"  or  given  some  simiUr  instrnctiixii 
In  the  absence  of  any  special  orders  each  organization  will  provide  die  nWiBC 
interior  camp  guards. 

The  supreme  commander,  as  a  rule,  will  designate  the  troops  to  conmose  Ibt 
outpost,  or  the  organization  from  which  ihe^  a^^  Xo  ^  litvNn,  the  general  Ime  to  k 
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(b)  Co  C,  in  reserve,  will  follow  the  left  assault  company  at  ^  yards.  It  will 
funush  two  flank  combat  groups  of  one  squad  each,  to  operate  in  the  intervals  on 
our  flanks,  abreast  of  the  reserve  company,  and  maintain  contact  with  the  battalions 
on  our  right  and  left 

(r)  The  attack  will  be  supported  by : 

(i)  One  3-inch  gun,  mitial  position  on  this  hill  (450). 
(a)   The  battalion  machine  gun  company,  initial  position  on  this  hill. 
(3)  Howitzer    (light  mortar  and  one-pounder)    platoon,  initial  position 
near  B.  M.  51. 

(4)  {a)  The  initial  position  of  the  battalion  aid  station  will  be  in  the  ravine  200 
yanis  northwest  of  B.  M.  51. 

(fr)  The  trains  (less  ammunition  wagons)  will  assemble  in  the  woods  just  off  the 
road  leading  northwest  from  B.  M.  51,  and  1500  yards  from  that  point. 

(r)  The  ammunition  wagons  will  assemble  in  the  woods,  just  off  the  road,  250 
yards  northwest  of  B.  M.  51. 

(if)  Prisoners  will  be  sent  to  the  battalion  command  post.  Bn  2  will  have  charge 
of  the  further  evacuation  of  prisoners. 

(5)  Battalion  message  center  here.    (Hill  450.) 
Battalion  command  post  in  rear  of  the  right  assault  company. 

Non. — Ai  the  battalion  comtnander's  order  is  given  verbally  the  paragraphi  arc  not 
numbered  and  lettered.    The  numbers  and  letters  given  indicate  the  sequence  of  paragraphs,  ' 
and  also  the  fonn  of  the  order  as  it  would  sutwequently  be  written  for  the  operations  Me*  of 
ibe  battalion. 

Actions  of  company  commander.  Captain  B,  commanding  Co  B,  listened  to  the 
order  of  the  battalion  commander,  made  necessary  notes  thereon,  and  asked  neces- 
sary questions.    He  sent  a  runner  to  his  1  at  sergeant  with  the  following  message : 

"  To  1st  Sgt.  Have  platoon  leaders  and  platoon  sergeants  assemble  at  company 
command  post  at  9: 15  AM." 

Nan. — The  ist  tergeanu  and  company  agents  of  communication  rfmain  in  edge  of  woodi 
due  north  of  B.  M.  ji. 

Captain  B  left  the  battalion  coninund  post  at  9 :  05  AM.  Hill  450  afforded  a  good 
observation  post,  and  from  here,  with  the  aid  of  his  map  and  field  glasses.  Captain  B 
identified  on  the  ground  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  battalion  commander's 
order.  He  located  B,  M.  51,  the  farm  to  the  southeast,  the  woods  beyond.  He 
determined  the  limits  of  his  zone  of  action  and  noted  the  wooded  draw  on  the  right 
thereof,  and  the  smaller  draw  just  south  of  the  Red  Bone  Road.  He  perceived  timt, 
after  living  the  latter,  his  troops  must  cross  some  600  yards  of  o[>eii  terrain,  and 
that  Are  from  the  farm  and  the  woods  beyond  could  cover  this  entire  area. 

Company  commander's  estimate  of  situation.  During  these  observations  and 
while  returning  to  his  company.  Captain  B  estimated  the  situation  confronting  him, 
considering  the  effect  that  the  terrain  and  the  information  concerning  the  enemy  in 
his  front  would  have  upon  his  conduct  of  the  attack.  His  thoughts  were  about  as 
follows : 

t.  My  mission  is  to  attack  the  enemy  in  my  zone  of  action,  to  reach  his  position 
and  capture  or  expel  him.  In  particular  I  must  capture  the  farm,  as  it  is  in  my  zone 
of  action. 

2.  The  entmy.  Infumiation  indicates  that  he  holds  (he  farm  and  tl>e  edge  of  the 
woods  beyond.  He  has  machine  guns  at  the  farm  and  at  least  one  point  in  tlie  edge 
of  the  woods.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  (here  arc  other  machine  guns  in  the 
edge  of  the  wocmIs.  There  is  no  evidence!  of  any  extensive  intrenchmcnts  or 
obstacln.  The  enemy's  fire  on  the  open.  Hat  terrain  should  be  very  effective,  but 
he  is  appnrently  not  organized  for  close  defense. 

3.  My  own  troops.  Our  battalion  has  two  companies  in  the  assault  echelon.  The 
2nd  and  3rd  Intulions  are  in  reserve.  This  will  nuke  a  strong  attack  with  great 
penetrative  power.  Also  the  assault  companies  will  be  well  su|>piined  bv-  accom- 
ptnjring  3-inch  gun,  machine  gunii,  one-pounders  and  light  mortars.  Ine  front 
assigned  to  my  company  is  300  yards,  willi  an  inter\-al  of  150  yards  on  the  right, 


and  probably  200  yds  or  more  on  the  left.  My  ctMnpany  is  now  in  its  xone  of  adica, 
and  my  scouts  are  on  the  line  of  departure.  I  have  otuy  300  yards  to  move  to  nadi 
this  line. 

4.  Tfu  terrain.  My  troops  will  be  exposed  to  fire  while  crossing  the  road,  bat  in 
the  draw  just  beyond  they  will  have  cover.  The  wooded  draw  on  the  right  of  xay 
zone  of  action  will  afford  good  cover  for  maneuver.  There  is  no  similar  cover  00 
my  other  Sank.  Accordingly,  my  supports  had  best  be  held  on  my  right,  as  that  is 
where  they  will  probably  be  used  in  the  attack  on  the  farm.  My  direction  line,  from 
B.  M.  51  to  the  larger  farm  building  is  quite  plain. 

5.  Plans.  As  the  width  of  my  zone  of  action  is  300  yards  it  is  too  great  for  one 
^toon,  but  about  right  for  two.  So  I  will  place  two  platoons  in  the  assault  ecfadon. 
This  will  leave  one  in  support.  I  will  use  it  on  the  right,  as  it  is  most  apt  to  be  needed 
here  and  the  terrain  is  also  most  favorable  for  its  use.  I  will  send  it  up  the  woodni 
draw  on  my  right.  The  right  platoon  must  assault  the  farm.  I  will  use  the  left 
platoon  and  the  support  to  assist  if  necessary.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  adnnx 
over  the  open  ground  in  my  own  zone  of  action  until  the  enemy  machine  gnnsan 
knocked  out.  Probably  the  accompanying  weapons  will  tire  on  the  farm  and  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  If  they  do  not,  I  will  ask  for  such  fire.  I  cannot  stop  with  tbe 
capture  of  the  farm.  It  is  very  exposed  and  a  bad  place  to  try  to  reorganize  vbak 
the  enemy  holds  the  edge  of  the  woods  beyond.  So  I  must  run  over  the  farm  tod 
assault  the  edge  of  the  woods.  When  I  have  captured  these  I  will  have  a  better  pbtt 
to  reorganize  before  pushing  on.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  situation  in  dx 
woods  or  in  the  open  terrain  beyond,  so  for  the  present  my  plans  can  go  00  ftutber 
than  the  capture  of  the  near  edge  of  the  woods.  When  I  have  captured  this  I  wiD 
reconnoiter  the  country  beyond  and  make  further  plans. 

Captain  B  decides  that  he  cannot,  in  his  initial  order,  give  all  his  plans  as  outEned 
(Just  how  he  will  capture  the  farm  and  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  cannot  Idl  ia 
advance.  His  initial  order  to  his  company  will  designate  the  platoons  for  the  assaoh 
and  support  echelons.  He  will  assign  a  zone  of  action  and  a  direction  of  advance  K 
each  assault  platoon.  He  will  send  his  support  platoon  up  the  draw,  where  he  az 
use  it  as  the  situation  requires.  As  there  will  be  no  barrage  he  will  order  his  ph- 
toons  to  cover  their  movement  by  scouts.  He  will  make  other  necessary  provisiaai 
for  contact  and  security  by  sending  out  flanking  groups  from  his  support  platoons.) 

Orders  of  the  company  commander.  Captain  B  returns  to  his  own  command  poa 
(in  the  edge  of  the  woods  due  north  of  B.  M.  51 ) ,  arriving  at  9 :  20.  Here  be  fisA 
assembled  his  headquarters,  his  three  platoon  leaders  and  their  platoon  sergeants. 

Captain  B  issues  the  following  verbal  attack  order  to  his  assembled  subordinate!: 

1.  The  Reds  hold  the  high  ground. in  our  front  and  the  edge  of  the  wcxxls  beyonl 
with  infantry  and  machine  guns.  Machine  guns  have  been  located  at  tbe  fane 
1000  yards  SE.  of  here  (pointing  it  out)  and  in  the  woods  about  200  yards  to  tbe 
right  rear  of  the  farm.  This  road  on  our  front  is  the  RED  BONE  Rood,  dot 
junction  where  the  country  road  conies  in  (pointing)  is  B.  M.  51,  Our  battalioi 
forms  the  assault  echelon  nf  the  regiment,  with  the  Sth  Infantry  on  the  left  Tk 
machine  gun  company,  a  platnon  of  the  howitzer  ccmipany,  and  a  3-inch  gun,  wB 
support  the  battalion  in  the  attack. 

The  RED  BONE  Road  is  the  line  of  departure.  Our  battalion  covers  a  zone  of 
action  of  about  800  yards  extending  from  a  road  junction  just  beyond  that  hill 
(pointing  to  I  lill  450)  to  that  l)cnd  in  the  ruad.  There  will  be  two  companies  in  dR 
assault  echelon. 

2.  This  company  attacks  as  the  left  assault  and  the  base  company  of  the  battalia 
Direction  of  attack,  S.  4^°  E.  Scouts  of  the  assault  platoons  will  cross  the  RE* 
BONE  Road  at  10:00  .^M. 

3.  The  first  platoon  will  be  the  right  assault  and  base  platoon.    Its  right  w3I  cm 
the  RED  BONE  Koad  at  B.  M.  51,  and  will  follow  the  line  B.  M.  51 — farm  ;?    I 
yards  southeast  (pointing).    The  second  platoon  will  be  the  left  assault  plitm    1 
£acb  platoon  will  cover  a  front  of  1 50  yards.  J 
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The  3rd  phtoon,  in  nipport,  will  follow  to  the  right  rear  of  the  lat  platoon  at 
aoo  yarai,  using  the  cover  of  the  wooded  draw  on  our  right.  It  will  send  out  flank- 
invgroups  of  four  men  each  to  maintain  contact  with  the  units  on  our  right  and  left 

lu  assault  i^toons  will  be  preceded  by  scouts  at  about  200  yards. 

4.  The  battalion  aid  station  will  be  200  yards  north  of  B.  M.  51.  Prisoners  will 
be  sent  to  company  command  post. 

5.  I  win  (oUow  tbe  right  01  the  assault  echelon. 

I  will  five  the  signal  "  forward  "  from  here.     It  is  now  9 :  26.    Are  there  any 
I?  .  .  .  .  Posto. 


CoMmenU.  Captain  B's  orders  at  this  time  are  only  such  as  required  to  properly 
launch  his  company  into  the  attack. 

He  has  given  his  subordinates  all  the  information  they  actually  need.  He  has  told 
them  what  he  knows  as  to  the  enemy  in  their  front.  He  has  told  them  what  supports 
and  reserves  are  immediately  available  to  assist  them,  and  what  troops  are  on  their 
ftanks.  He  has  given  them  the  information  as  (o  the  supporting  weapons  in  order 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  fire  or  to  indicate  to  Captain  B 
where  and  when  it  is  needed.  He  does  not  tell  them  where  these  weapons  will  be. 
If  they  need  such  help,  they  will  apply  to  him.  He  has  given  each  platoon  its  part  in 
the  attack,  its  zone  of  action  and  direction  of  advance. 

He  has  designated  the  line  of  departure  and  time  of  attack,  and  he  will  also  signal 
the  advance.  Although  his  command  will  not  advance  until  he  signals,  they  should 
know  tbe  time  of  attack  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  long  they  have  to  prepare, 
and  that  they  may  be  ready  on  time.  The  platoon  leaders  must  estimate  the  situation 
and  issue  their  own  orders,  and  time  must  be  allowed  for  this. 

Captain  B  designates  a  base  platoon  in  order  to  regulate  the  movement  up  to  the 
time  of  actual  opening  of  the  nre  fight.  Thereafter  this  designation  will  cease  to 
have  any  significance. 

Captain  B  designates  the  position  of  the  battalion  aid  station  in  order  that  the  men 
may  know  where  to  go  in  case  they  are  slightly  wounded  and  able  to  walk. 

He  gives  orders  as  to  where  prisoners  will  be  sent  by  platoon  commanders.  The 
further  disposition  of  the  prisoners  does  not  concern  them. 

He  gives  no  orders  with  reference  to  supply  during  the  attack.  It  is  Captain  B's 
reqxmsibility  to  see  that  his  command  is  supplied  with  the  ammunition,  food  and 
water  that  it  needs.  But  his  platoon  leaders  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
•ervice  of  supply  and  have  no  duties  in  connection  therewith  during  combat,  except 
to  make  sure  they  do  not  run  out  of  any  supplies,  by  informing  the  company  com- 
muider  in  ample  lime  when  anything  is  needed. 

The  attack  plan  of  the  company  commander  must  be  direct,  positive  and  simple. 
His  orders  must  be  clear  and  definite  and  as  brief  as  clearness  permits.  They  must 
not  kxik  too  far  into  the  future,  nor  attempt  to  provide  fur  every  {wssiblc  emergency. 
They  must  include  everything  that  his  subordinates  should  know,  and  mu^t  omit 
anything  that  does  not  actually  influence  their  conduct,  however  interesting  and 
important  it  may  be  to  himself  and  his  superiors.  The  orders  must  take  account  of 
available  time.  Subordinates  must  be  given  time  and  opportunity  to  ask  Questions. 
to  make  their  own  estimates  of  the  situation,  issue  their  orders  and  complete  their 
preliminary  dispositions. 

To  properly  estimate  the  situation,  to  make  a  simple  and  effective  plan,  and  tu 
HBue  clear  orders  launching  his  company  into  the  roniliat  in  such  fashion  as  to  give 
it  the  best  possible  chance  of  success,  is  the  most  important  funciinn  of  the  crni)- 
mander  in  this  phase  of  the  attack. 

Bscrcise  a.    Demonstration.    Rifle  Company;  Conduct  of  the  Attack. 

Continuation  oflhr  ofi-ralums  of  Co.  B  at  flu  at  Inf  fn-m  Vxcrrisr  1.     f  See 

Fhte  I.)     Capt  B's  plaloim  Imdrrs  lia\-e  i<Mie<l  their  initial  nttark  orders,  based 

on  the  order  of  the  captain,  and  have  completed  their  dispftsitions  for  launching 
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At  10  o'clock  Capt  6  signals :  "  Forward."  He  then  follows  the  rigfat  anmh 
platoon.  As  the  ist  section  of  this  platoon  crosses  the  road,  machine  gun  aod  rifle 
fire  open  from  the  front.  The  2nd  section,  near  which  Capt  B  is  moving,  halts  and 
lies  down  on  the  reverse  slope. 

Capt  B  moves  up  the  slope  and  takes  post  near  the  road,  about  50  yards  east  of 

B.  m:si. 

He  can  here  see  the  farm  and  the  woods  in  rear  for  several  hundred  yards  co 
either  side  of  the  farm.  He  can  see  both  liis  assault  platoons  building  up  firing  tines 
on  the  far  edge  of  the  shallow  draw  across  the  road. 

The  1st  sergeant  and  two  company  runners  are  near  B.  M.  51,  observing  battalioo 
headquarters,  which  is  still  on  Hill  450. 

The  machine  gun  corporal  is  with  Capt  B,  observing  the  enemy.  One  of  the 
machine  gun  runners  (agents)  is  near  B.  M.  51,  observing  the  machine  gun  platoon 
command  post  on  Hill  .450 ;  the  other  is  10  yards  in  rear  of  the  corporaL 

The  1st  platoon  runner  is  25  yards  on  Capt  B's  right,  observing  Lt  B,  la 
platoon  leader.  The  2nd  platoon  runner  is  25  yards  on  the  captain's  left,  obsenriif 
Lt  C,  2nd  platoon  leader.  The  3rd  platoon  runner  is  25  yards  behitKi  Capt  B. 
observing  Lt  D,  leader  of  the  support  platoon. 

One  bugler  is  40  yards  east  of  Capt  B,  along  the  road,  observing  the  (our  ma 
sent  out  by  the  3rd  platoon,  who  have  taken  position  on  a  little  nose  2C»  yards  otf 
of  B.  M.  51,  and  are  observing  the  5th  Infantry  (on  the  left). 

One  bugler  has  crossed  the  road  a  little  west  of  B.  M.  51,  and  is  watctung  Co.A 
moving  through  the  woods  on  the  right.  He  is  close  enough  to  tfie  ist  sergeant  to 
talk  to  him. 

A  corporal  and  three  men  of  the  battalion  intelligence  platoon  inove  into  At 
company  zone  of  action.  -  The  corporal  reports  to  Capt  B,  "  I  command  a  patnlot 
three  men,  intelligence  platoon.  I  am  ordered  to  follow  the  right  assault  platopo. 
observe  Co  B  and  the  5th  Infantry,  and  assist  in  evacuating  prisoners."  The  corpo- 
ral estaUishes  his  observation  post  about  100  yards  east  of  Capt  B's  present  positKC 

Capt  B  observes  both  his  platocms  build  up  a  firing  line  of  their  first  sectioiui.-c 
the  far  edge  of  the  draw.  Tlie  2nd  section  01  both  p&toons  filter  into  the  draw  tri 
lie  there  in  support. 

Capt  B  studies  the  enemy.  He  sees  tlial  fire  is  coming  from  the  farm  vA  'J* 
edge  of  the  woods  on  both  flanks  of  the  farm. 

Apparently  the  farm  is  organized,  with  machine  guns  in  the  woods  covering  tie 
flat  ground  around  it  with  bands  of  fire  (flankments). 

At  10:  30  Capt  B  observes  the  support  section  of  the  ist  platoon  ino\-e  i^  At 
wooded  draw  on  the  right.  The  light  mortar  section  crosses  the  road  and  goes  bee 
position  directly  south  of  B.  M.  51. 

At  10 :  35  a  runner  from  Co  .-\  reports  to  Capt  B.  ! 

"  From  Capt  F — written  message."  i 

The  message  is  as  follows :  ^^  ^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  J 

SofB.  M.  51.    12  June  Jl.        f 
10:  25  AM. 

To  CO  Co  B:    (By  runner.)  ; 

M  G  fire  from  farm  in  your  front  holding  up  my  advance.     Have  rc<piea(^   » 
artillery  and  mortar  assistance.    Request  von  silence  guns.  I 

F.  Cat    . 

As  he  fini-hes  reading  this  nicssaKC  Cajit  1>  observes  a  3-inch  gun  adjust  onedp 
of  woods  in  Co  A's  fmnt  and  .smother  a  niaihine  gim  position  from  which  fire*" 
coming.  The  machine  Runs  cease  firing,  open  again,  and  receiving  more  3-iDcb  fci 
cease  altogether. 

Cotnpany  rnntmatKlrr's  cslimalc  of  xifualion.  Capt  B  now  rapidly  estiiratCtA 
situation  confronting  him  about  as  follows: 

Mission.  My  general  mission  is  to  attack,  to  advance  in  my  zone  of  Mtioa.  ft 
immediate  mission  is  to  capture  \ht  fatm.    As  it  will  not  be  safe  at  the  bam^ 
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the  edge  of  tbe  woods  beyond  are  captured,  I  must  push  on  and  seize  the  edge  of 
thei 


Enemy.  The  enemy  has  both  machine  guns  and  infantry  in  the  farm,  and  machine 
gun  lire  has  been  coming  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  beyond.  Our  3-inch  gim  has 
pttt  out  one  or  two  machine  guns,  but  there  are  others. 

My  tram  troops.  My  own  company  is  now  in  a  good  position,  but  it  must  advance 
over  men  ground  to  the  front  which  is  swept  by  machme  gun  fire  from  the  woods 
Uld  rifle  (ire  from  the  farm.  The  field  of  nre  of  the  enemy  is  very  good,  and  my 
company  is  apt  to  suffer  severely  if  it  attempts  to  advance  before  the  machine  guns 
are  silenced.  Also  the  farm  is  organized,  the  riflemen  there  have  cover  and  a  good 
field  of  fire,  and  if  my  company  advances  it  will  probably  also  receive  machine  gun 
fire  from  the  farm,  since  the  company  on  my  right  reports  that  there  are  machine 
guns  in  the  farm. 

Terrain.  { .\s  already  noted.  The  terrain  in  (.'apt  B's  front  is  flat  and  open  and 
affords  a  good  field  of  fire  for  the  enemy.) 

Plan  of  action,  I  will  request  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons  on  the  machine 
guns  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  on  the  farm.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  my  assault 
phtoons  should  be  able  to  ad^-ance.  The  machine  guns  in  the  woods  are  not  visible. 
though  the  geneni  location  of  some  of  them  has  been  indicated  by  the  scouts'  tracers. 
Tlie  accompanying  guns  can  best  attend  to  these.  Light  mortar  fire  will  be  best  for 
the  farm,  as  the  troops  can  advance  under  it. 

Capt  B  moves  to  H.  M.  51,  and  takes  the  bearings  of  the  machine  gim  pi>sition 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  as  indicated  by  his  own  observations  and  the  tracers  of 
his  scouts.  He  makes  a  little  sketch  giving  this  information.  (See  Scouting  and 
Putroling.)     He  calls  a  runner  to  him  and  says:   "  Do  you  see  that  machine  gun 

Csttion  in  the  edge  of  the  woods?  (he  points  it  out).  Take  this  message  to  the 
ttalion  command  post,  and  point  out  the  position  of  the  machine  gun  to  the 
battalion  commander."  He  writes  the  following  message  on  the  back  of  the  sketch 
and  hands  it  to  the  runner; 

Co  B,  B.  M.  5t. 

12  June  ii.  10:40  AM. 
To  CO  1st  Bn:    ( By  runner) 

Request  artillerj-  (ire  on  XI  G  hi'Idiiig  up  my  advaiKC.  See  sketch  on  back. 
Request  light  mortar  fire  on  farm. 

B.  Capt 

He  calls  a  second  company  runner  to  him,  and  says :  "  S,  to  light  mortar  section, 
in  that  draw.  Do  you  see  the  place?  Have  requested  light  mortar  fire  on  farm. 
Infantry  is  going  to  attack."    The  runner  repeals  the  message  and  departs. 

Capt  B  sends  this  mtss.ine  ilirtvt  Mis  nir^saKC  ti>  the  battalion  will  take  simic 
time  to  reach  the  guns.  Un<l(iul)tedly  the  battalion  commander  will  send  his  ninner 
on  to  the  accompanyinn  ciin-.  Hciht  ( "apt  B  i-  oiipplying  the  necessary  team  work 
by  giving  the  necessary  information  direct  to  the  light  mortar  section,  with  which 
he  has  easy  communication. 

Capt  B  obsen-efl  the  enmiv.  he  prr^ititly  M?es  a  inortar  \vm\h  fall  Iw-yond  the  barn, 
then  one  short,  then  one  on  the  barn.  He  sees  a  3-inch  shell  hit  the  farm  house.  He 
•e«  the  gun  shift  its  fire  and  adjust  on  edge  of  woods  to  left  rear  of  farm. 

Capt  B.  oltservinn  his  plalooi)-..  note*  Ib.iIi  ■.oKimi-  of  ist  pLitoon  advancing  by 
•qtua  rushes. 

The  2nd  platoon  has  not  moved — its  ist  settion  is  -till  firing  on  the  farm,  its  2nd 
aection  remaining  in  draw. 

Hij  support  platoon  has  now  crossed  the  road  and  is  in  the  w(Kids  southeast  of 
B.  M.  SI. 

Capt  B  makes  a  rapid  estinute  of  the  situation. 

Mission.    To  take  the  farm  and  edge  of  woods  beyond. 

Enemy.    Infantry  and  machine  guns  in  farm  and  machine  guns  in  woods. 
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Own  troops.  Aided  by  light  mortar  and  3-inch  fire,  ist  phtooo  is  dosiiiK  oa  fnm. 

Co.  A  will  take  care  of  machine  guns  in  their  front. 

Terrain.  Wooded  draw  on  right  of  company  affords  good  cover  for  mjr  tsffon 
platoon  to  advance  closer  to  farm. 

Plan  of  action.  1st  platoon  attack  fann,  2nd  platoon  machine  guns  in  woodi 
3rd  platoon  move  to  head  of  draw  on  right  in  close  support  of  ist  platoon  atod 
on  farm,  i  move  to  far  edge  of  draw  in  front  to  better  control  support  and  obiem 
attack  on  farm. 

The  leader  of  a  section  from  the  reserve  company  of  the  battalion  report!  to 
Capt  B  just  before  he  moves,  "  My  section,  each  man  with  600  rounds  of  anamni* 
tion  in  bandoliers,  is  in  the  edge  of  those  woods.  I  am  ordered  to  report  to  B  Co. 
with  this  ammunition," 

Capt  B  orders  the  section  leader:  "The  3rd  platoon  B  Co  b  in  that  dnv 
(pointing).  Move  ^our  section  into  the  draw.  Report  to  Lt  D  commandiif  tbr 
3rd  platoon.    Questions?    Move  out." 

Capt  B  now  issues  the  following  orders,  in  accordance  with  his  plan : 

"M  (2nd  plat  runner)  to  Lt  C  (2nd  plat.  leader).  Attack  machine  gaa 
in  woods  southeast  of  farm.    Push  on  while  3-inch  gun  is  firing." 

"N,  (3rd  plat  runner)  take  this  message  to  Lt  D  (3rd  plat,  leader).**  Tbe 
message  is  as  follows :  q^  3 

io:S5AU. 
To  3rd  Plat:    (By  runner.) 

Move  your  platoon  to  edge  of  woods  at  head  of  draw  on  right  of  compiov  zone 
of  action.  Be  ready  to  fire  on  woods  in  rear  of  farm  to  support  attack  of  tst  {jaloon. 
Have  section  from  reserve  with  ammunition  follow  you. 

B.Cafi 

Comments.  In  this  example  is  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  tbe  company  com- 
mander of  an  assault  company  solves  the  following  problems  incident  to  tbe  cnn- 
niand  of  his  unit  in  the  attack : 

1.  Reconnaissance. 

2.  Intercommunication  and  transmission  of  orders. 

3.  Supervising  the  conduct  of  the  assault  platoons. 

4.  Employment  of  supports, 

5.  Determining  need  for  and  requesting  fire  support  of  accompanying  weapom. 

6.  Security. 

7.  Ammunition  supply. 

Exercise  3.    Demonstration.    Rifle  Platoon;  Entry  Into  the  Attack. 

Continuation  of  the  operations  of  Co  B  ist  Bn,  1st  Blue  Inf..  illustrating  the 
operations  of  the  ist  platoon,  Co  B.  (Sec  Plate  i.)  Lt  A,  leader  of  the  is 
platoon  of  Co  B,  listens  to  tlie  attack  orders  of  his  company  commander  and  tako 
full  notes  of  same.  He  then  orders  his  platoon  sergeant,  who  is  with  him :  "  Retarn 
to  the  platoon  and  assemble  the  non-commissioned  officers.  I  will  join  you  in  tec 
minutes  or  so." 

Lt  A  moves  <it)wn  the  side  of  the  unimproved  road  to  a  point  where  be  as 
see  the  terrain  over  which  the  attack  is  to  be  launched.  He  studies  the  grwifti. 
comparing  it  with  his  map;  notes  the  road  junction  (B.  M.  51),  the  farm  /Oorard* 
southeast,  the  line  of  woods  beyond  the  farm.  He  notes  the  level,  open  grcmtvi 
between  himself  and  the  woods,  where  he  will  be  greatly  exposed  to  fire  from  the 
farm.  He  perceives  that  the  small  draw  just  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Red  B-'W 
Road  affords  the  last  available  cover  between  him  and  the  enemy.  The  crest  of  th( 
rise  out  of  this  draw  to  the  high  ground  to  the  south  is  about  450  yards  from  the 
farm.  Lt  A  sees  that  it  affords  a  favorable  fire  position.  He  also  notes  the 
farffe  draw  parallel  to  and  on  the  riRht  of  his  line  of  advance.  This  will  aiFord  1 
covered  approach  to  a  position  on  the  ftanV  o\  \V*  ^mrtv. 
Platoon  leader's  esliniole  of  the  jiluotion.  N^VvXe  t«»mtooi  to>» Tj«flw«fc.\xV 
completes  bis  estimate  of  the  situation. 
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The  mission  of  the  i^toon  ii  to  attack  on  a  front  of  150  yds.,  direction  S  45*  E., 
left  of  zone  of  Ktion,  the  Hik  B.  M.  51— farm. 

The  nunty  holds  the  farm  and  in  all  probability  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  rear. 
He  is  known  to  have  machine  guns,  whose  fire  over  the  open  and  level  ground  will 
be  very  effective.    Lt  A  sees  no  signs  of  field  fortifications. 

The  ?nd  platoon  will  be  on  I.t  A's  left,  the  3rd  platoon  in  support  in  his  rear, 
Co  A  on  his  rieht.  His  own  platoon  is  now  approximately  in  its  zone  of  action. 
His  2nd  squad  (on  his  right)  will  move  on  the  line  B.  M.  51 — farm. 

The  enemy  in  the  farm  will  be  an  excellent  target  for  the  accompanying  gun.  light 
iDOTlar  and  one-pounder,  and  Lt  A  may  exiicct  support  from  them.  The  machine 
guns  from  HiII  450  will  be  able  to  fire  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  lievond  the  farm- 
house, over  the  heads  of  the  attacking  troops. 

As  there  is  a  200-yard  inter^-al  between  his  platoon  and  Co.  A  on  the  right, 
Lt  A  will  have  room  to  maneuver  his  rear  section  up  the  lai^e  draw  on  the  right 
of  hii  tone  of  action,  in  case  his  frontal  attack  is  held  up  by  fire  from  the  farm 
or  woods,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case. 

Lt  A's  plan  of  aclton  is  to  advance,  with  his  isl  section  in  line  of  skirmishers 
at  5-,vard  mtervats.  preceded  at  200  yards  by  the  scouts,  followed  at  150  yards  by 
the  2nd  section  in  line  of  squad  columns.  The  and  squad,  base,  will  cross  the  Red 
Bone  Road  at  B.  M.  51  advancing  on  a  line  with  the  right  building  of  the  farm. 
H  fired  on  from  the  farm  he  plans  to  gain  the  lop  of  the  rise,  about  450  yards  from 
the  farm,  and  establish  his  first  fire  position  there. 

Orders  of  the  platoon  leader.  Lt  A  returns  to  his  platoon,  and  finding  his  non- 
commissioned officers  assembled,  he  issues  the  following  orders: 

1.  The  enemy  holds  that  farm  about  1000  yards  to  our  front,  and  the  woods 
be>'ond.  Machine  guns  and  infantry  have  been  located  in  the  farm  and  the  edge 
of  the  woods  (pointing). 

Our  company  attacks  as  the  left  as>ault  cnniiuny  of  the  battalion.  Co  A  is  on 
our  right,  our  2nd  platoon  on  our  left,  our  3rd  platoon  follows  us,  in  support. 

Our  attack  will  be  supported  by  a  3-inch  gun,  light  mortars  and  one-poimders, 
and  the  machine  gun  company  of  the  battalion. 

2.  This  platoon  is  the  right  assault  and  base  platoon  of  the  company.  We  attack 
on  a  front  of  i«io  yards.  The  jmi  sf[ii.nl,  lase,  will  cross  the  RED  HONE  Road 
where  the  unimpriivcd  mad  liMiinlingi  enters.  The  road  junction  is  B.  M.  $1. 
Direaion  of  ad^-ance.  the  line  from  H.  M.  51  toihc  right  hand  building  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  1st  section  will  advance  in  line  of  skirmishers,  preceded  at  200  yards  by 
its  scouts.  The  2nd  section,  in  line  of  sfiuad  columns,  will  follow  the  first  at 
1 50  yards. 

4.  Battalion  aid  station.  200  yards  north  of  B.  M.  $1- 

5.  I  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  1st  section.  ItisnowO:?©.  Be  ready  lo  move  at  10, 
Are  there  any  questions?    Post^. 

Comments.  I.t  .^'s  initial  order  i-  practically  limited  lo  information  and  pre- 
liminary dispmitioa«.  It  does  not  pruvide  for  the  future.  Lt  .-\  will  control 
his  platoon  w  means  of  orders,  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  as  they  ari^r, 

Eserciae  4.    Demonatnition.    Rifle  Platoon;  Conduct  of  the  Attack. 

Continuatien  of  the  operations  of  the  Isl  plat.  Co  B  HI  Pm  1st  Inf.  from  Exer- 
rise  _?.  (See  Plate  I.)  Ij  A's  initial  attack  <irder  is  given  in  the  ^rd  cxcrci*c. 
Having  issued  this  order  Ll  A  await<^  the  signal  of  his  crmijiany  cummander  t<i 
advance. 

As  snon  as  the  signal  is  riieivitl  I.t  A  ^Ii-tuIs  m  the  vniit*  of  the  im  nrrtion. 
"  Forward."  The  scoiits  are  in  pairs  at  50  to  75  j-ard  inter\-al«,  cnc  cf  each  pair 
echeloned  in  rear  of  the  other  at  about  to  yards  distance. 

Ij  a  moves  nut  alKnit  100  yards  in  rear  of  the  center  jair  of  sc'Kits  fRIark 
and  While).    He  has  three  ntnners  with  him  (one  nmner  ha^  l>een  sent  tn  Capl  B1. 
Two  of  the  runners  nio*-e  ah'Hil  25  v-ards  in  irnnx  ^A  \  .\  \  ^icA  ap  n-m^«.  \^  **(t«\ 
OMok.  carA  oteervi'mr  fowarrfs  his  outer  f\anV.   T\w  \Vl«4n\w^«"^^^*>■s>■^*■*■'■^^***■ 
o*w»M^f  to  the  rear. 
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As  Lt  A  crosses  the  Red  Bone  Road  his  scouts  are  moving  up  out  of  the  dm 
in  his  front.  He  moves  into  the  draw  and  watches  them  advance  to  the  edge  of  Ibt 
plateau  beyond. 

The  1st  section,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  moves  out  when  the  scouts  are  aboni 
200  yards  ahead.  As  it  crosses  the  road,  hostile  machine  eun  fire  opens  from  tlx 
woods  to  the  right  front,  and  rifle  fire  from  the  direction  oithe  farm.  The  section 
rushes  to  the  bottom  of  the  draw  and  there  halts  under  cover. 

The  scouts,  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  are  now  firing  tracer  bullets  it  Ac 
farm.  The  left  pair  are  firing  at  a  point  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  from  whidi 
machine  gun  fire  is  coming. 

Lt  A  moves  forward  until  he  can  see  the  farm,  and  studies  it  throogh  his 
field  glasses.  It  is  about  500  yards  from  the  line  of  the  scouts,  but  cannot  he  sta 
by  the  leading  section  in  the  draw. 

Lt  A  decides  to  build  up  on  the  line  of  scouts  and  attack  the  farm.  He  riw 
to  his  knees,  turns  to  the  section  and  signals,  "  Forward,"  pointing  to  the  line  of 
scouts.  The  section  leader  repeats  back  the  signal,  whcret^  Lt  A  knows  it  is 
understood. 

The  platoon  leader  moves  to  a  position  on  the  right,  about  40  yards  bdiind  Ae 
rear  scout  of  the  right  pair.    Here  he  can  see: 

1.  The  farm,  his  target. 

2.  The  woods  in  rear,  to  the  right  and  left,  from  which  machine  gun  fire  is  caaaac 

3.  His  firing  line,  the  ist  section.  , 

4.  The  draw,  to  which  his  2nd  section  will  presently  advance. 

5.  The  terrain  to  his  flanks. 

From  this  position  Lt  A  notes  the  enemy's  fire  increase  in  volume^  He  sea 
the  platoon  on  his  left  engage  the  farm  and  the  machine  guns  in  its  right  rar. 
whose  position  has  been  indicated  by  the  tracers  of  his  scouts.  He  sees  his  <nn 
ist  section  build  up  the  line  of  scouts.  The  automatic  riflemen  move  forward  first, 
followed  in  order  by  their  substitutes,  the  squad  leaders  and  the  section  leader,  tht 
No.  4  of  the  rear  rank  (2nd  in  command  of  the  squads),  the  section  guide  being  tbc 
last  to  go.  He  sees  his  rear  section  cross  the  road  by  rushes  of  two  to  four  inen,)iKl 
advance  into  the  draw.    The  platoon  sergeant  joins  Lt  A. 

Platoon  leader's  estimate  of  the  situation.  Lt  A  continues  to  obsem  dv 
enemy  and  to  note  his  fire  effect.  He  sees  two  or  three  casualties  in  his  ist  sectior 
He  estimates  the  situation  as  follows : 

Mission.  Lt  A's  general  mission  is  to  attack,  to  move  forward,  to  keep  abreu: 
at  least  of  the  units  on  his  flanks.  From  his  consideration  of  the  situation  as  to  ibe 
enemy  and  his  own  troops.  I-t  A  decides  that  his  immediate  mission,  or  the  firs 
task  he  has  to  accomplish,  is  the  capture  of  the  farm. 

Enemy.  The  rifle  fire  from  the  farm  appears  to  be  growing  stronger.  The  enow 
machine  guns  on  both  flanks  of  the  farm  continue  to  fire,  but  there  is  no  maiie^ 
increase  in  the  volume. 

His  mtm  troops.  Lt  A's  tst  set-tion  is  in  a  fairly  good  fire  position,  and  to 
2nd  section  is  fully  covered.  The  ist  section,  however,  would  probaUy  piffr 
heavily  in  an  advance  across  the  open  space  between  their  position  and  the  fanr. 
unless  they  are  supported  by  fire  of  accompanying  weapons,  or  an  attack  on  iht 
flank  of  the  farm  by  some  other  unit.  The  farm  is  in  Lt  A's  zone  of  actics. 
and  it  is  his  mission  to  capture  it.  He  cannot  expect  the  units  on  his  right  or  kt 
to  leave  their  zones  of  action  for  that  purpose.  They  will  rely  upon  him.  TV 
tracers  of  Lt  .\'s  scouts  have  indicated  (hat  the  farm  is  occupied  by  the  eneoT. 
and  have  also  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  hostile  machine  guns  that  are  firinf 
on  his  platoon.  Lt  .\  I>elievcs  that  the  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons  wB 
soon  be  directed  against  the  enemy  in  his  front.  The  farm  is  a  good  target  for  lb( 
light  mortar,  and  the  machine  guns  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  for  the  ooe-poonder 
Both  are  good  targets  for  the  accompa.nving  j-inch  gun.    The  platoons  on  M 
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flanka  are  in  action,  and  will  probably  soon  attack  the  machine  guns  in  the  woods, 
irtiich  are  in  their  zones,  but  in  an  advance  they  are  apt  to  suffer  heavily  from  fire 
from  the  (arm,  unless  the  enemy  troops  therein  are  fully  occupied  in  meeting  the 
attack  of  Lt  A's  i^toon. 

Terrain.  Lt  A  notes  that  the  terrain  in  front  of  his  ist  section  is  unfavorable 
for  an  unsupported  frontal  advance  against  the  farm.  It  offers  too  good  a  field 
of  fire  for  tne  enemy  in  the  farm  and  the  machine  guns  nearby.  Lt  A  notes  that 
diere  is  a  wooded  draw  on  his  right  which  affords  a  favorable  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  flank  of  the  farm.  It  is  out  of  his  zone  of  action.  But  there  is  a  large 
"  maneuver  interval "  on  his  right,  between  his  own  command  and  the  left  platoon 
of  the  next  company,  and  there  is  no  rcasoti  why  Ll  A  may  not  use  [his  interval. 

Plan  of  attion.  Lt  A  decides  to  send  his  Jnd  section  up  the  draw  to  a  fire 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  farm.  With  the  fire  of  two  sections  he  hopes  to  gain 
fire  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  the  farm,  and  when  the  units  on  his  flanks  or  the 
accompanying  weapons  have  put  out  tlie  machine  guns,  or  reduced  the  effect  of  their 
fire  he  will  be  able  to  assault  the  farm. 

Orders  of  the  platoon  leader.  Lt  A  calls  the  platoon  sei^eant  to  him  and 
orders :  "  Tne  fire  from  the  farm  and  the  machine  guns  is  too  strong  for  us  to 
attempt  a  frontal  advance.  The  ist  section  will  continue  to  fire  from  its  present 
position.  Order  the  2nd  section  to  move  up  that  wooded  draw  on  our  right  to  a  tire 
position  on  tfie  left  front  of  the  farm,  and  open  fire.  As  soon  as  other  troops  or  the 
accompanying  weapons  have  put  out  the  machine  guns  we  will  assault  the  (arm. 
I  will  remain  here.    Any  questions?  " 

Progress  of  the  attaek.  The  platoon  sergeant  goes  to  the  leader  of  the  2nd  section, 
explains  the  situation  and  transmits  Lt  A's  order.  lie  accompanies  the  2nd 
section  into  and  up  the  draw  until  he  is  nearly  opposite  the  platoon  leader.  Here 
he  leaves  the  section,  moves  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  takes  position  behind  a  tree, 
about  50  yards  to  the  right  of  the  platoon  leader.  Here  he  can  see  and  talk  to  the 
leader,  see  the  farm  and  watch  the  prepress  of  the  2nd  section  up  the  draw,  and  see 
tlie  position  it  will  take. 

Lt  A  also  sees  the  2nd  section  nK>ve  un  tlie  draw  to  a  fire  position  near  the 
head  of  same,  and  open  fire  on  the  farm.  lie  sees  the  platoon  sergeant  take  post  as 
flescribed.  He  continues  to  note  the  fire  effect  of  the  enemy  and  the  fire  of  his  own 
two  sections.  He  sees  that  his  section  leaders  arc  correctly  appl>ing  their  fire  to 
the  target. 

Suffort  of  occotHfanyinff  xivafons.  Presently  Lt  .A  sees  a  3-inch  shell  burst 
at  the  edge  of  the  wuuds  near  the  location  of  one  of  the  hostile  machine  guns.  It  is 
promptly  followed  by  other  shells.  He  sees  a  light  mortar  I>omb  fall  beyond  the 
farm,  and  another  short  of  it.  The  enemy  machine  gun  fire  from  the  woods  pres- 
ently ceases. 

The  greatest  ob-tacle  to  Lt  .\'>  advance  on  the  farm  (tlic  machine  gtm  fire) 
ts  now  removed.  The  light  mortar  is  adjusting  im  the  farm.  Its  next  >hol  will 
probably  be  a  hit.  llccan;*  of  its  curved  trajcitory  Lt  .A's  tn">j«  lan  easily 
advance  close  to  the  fsrm  while  the  mortar  is  firing.  The  best  time  to  advance  is 
while  the  fami  is  subject  to  this  fire.  Ammunition  sup|>ly  of  the  tight  mortar  io 
difficult.  Lt  A  knows  it  c.iitnot  alTiml  to  cxi^-nd  nmny  s'licll«i  tm  his  target.  He 
must  take  ad(antaf;c  of  (his  vahiabic  fire  assistance  at  its  tirsl. 

Li  a  derides  to  advaiire  his  1st  section  nn>li-r  vovrr  of  the  fire  of  the  light 
mortar  and  of  the  2nd  section,  as  soon  as  the  first  Ixinib  aitually  hits  the  farm. 

The  next  liomh  laniK  sijnarcly  n|Hin  thr  larutr  ImiMinc  of  the  farm.  Lt  A 
signals  to  his  tst  section,  "  Section  ni-h."  I  le  solecis  a  i-overcd  ]H>sition  for  himself 
about  SO  )'ards  to  ihe  front,  and  moves  to  it  as  tlie  section  rushes. 

Nora— The  ruih  of  ihe  ««ciicm  and  the  lisht  moriar  bumb  diiiraci  Mtrnlion  from  Ij  A's 
own  movrmenl.  The  inipert  n(  the  drfrnv  arc  rvrr  nn  (hr  alrrl  1o  pick  of!  the  leailrri  of  ihc 
attack,  and  ihu*  drpiive  tt  of  it*  directing  force.  The»e  leaden  mud  l>e  careful  not  to  expoM 
thtnuchrct  mmmertstority. 
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The  movement  is  entirely  successful.  Another  bomb  falls  on  the  fann.  Tlic 
leader  of  the  2nd  section,  without  orders,  rushes  his  right  squad  forward  50  jwdi 
Lt  A  notes  that  the  fire  from  the  farm  has  visibly  slacketwd.  He  aign^  to  hit 
1st  section,  "  Squad  rush,"  pointing  to  the  left.  Two  squads  are  now  advandng  it 
a  time,  one  in  each  section,  but  so  far  apart  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  con- 
centrate fire  on  both  of  them.  Lt  A  notes  that  the  squad  rushes  do  not  readt 
in  the  enemy  gaining  fire  superiority  over  him.  Two  3-iDch  shells  land  at  the 
farm,  one  of  them  striking  the  house  and  setting  it  afire.  This  fire  is  coming  tm 
the  heads  of  the  2nd  section  at  rather  short  range.  Lt  A  believes  the  sitnatioB 
warrants  a  section  rush,  and  that  because  of  the  fire  of  the  3-inch  gun  the  ist  stttias 
can  rush  to  better  advantage  than  the  2n(I.  Also  it  ts  much  farther  from  the  poiitioa, 
and  Lt  A  wishes  to  have  his  entire  platoon  close  to  the  farm  before  he  assaults  iL 

He  signals  to  the  ist  section :  "  Section  rush."  The  section  rushes  to  about  300 
yards  from  the  farm.  The  3-inch  gun  shifts  its  fire  again  to  the  woods.  Two  more 
light  mortar  bombs  land  on  the  farm.  Both  buildings  are  now  burning.  The  hottilc 
(ire  is  very  weak. 

The  assault.  The  ist  section  continues  to  rush  until  about  150  yards  froin  At 
farm.  The  2nd  section  is  firing  upon  it  at  close  range.  Lt  A  sees  men  nmniif 
from  the  farm  to  the  woods  in  rear.  He  springs  up,  moves  past  the  right  of  tlit 
1st  section,  signals,  "  Forward  "  to  both  sections,  and  orders, "  Marchingfire."  Tin 
order  is  heard  by  the  men  nearest  him,  and  is  passed  down  the  line.  Each  aectiai 
leader  rushes  through  his  section  ordering,  "  Forward." 

The  entire  platoon  advances  on  the  farm,  the  men  occasionally  halting  aad 
firing  on  the  retreating  Reds.    The  automatic  riflemen  fire  from  the  hip. 

Reorganisation.  Arriving  at  the  farm  Lt  A  orders  the  {datocm  sergeant,  «te 
has  joined  him :  "  Remain  here,  hold  the  2nd  section  and  reorganize  h.  I  m 
going  on  to  the  woods."  He  leads  the  ist  section  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  bej-cni 
the  farm,  where  he  orders :   "  HALT." 

The  platoon  leader,  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  woods,  finds  the  leader  of  the  ts 
section  and  orders :  "  Reorganize  your  section  here."  He  collects  the  first  six  ns 
he  can  get  (preferably  scouts  and  automatic  riflemen),and  leads  them  about  zo)^)!! 
into  the  woods.  He  orders:  "  Moore  (automatic  rifleman),  move  10  yards  ioiiit 
right;  Adams  (automatic  rifleman),  move  10  yards  to  my  left.  Observe  to  tfa 
front.  Fire  on  any  Reds  seen.  Jones  and  Greer  (scouts),  move  25  yards  to  dr 
right  of  Moore,  observe  to  the  right  and  front.  Fire  on  any  Reds  seen.  Gray  »: 
Graves  (scouts),  move  25  yards  to  the  left  of  Adams,  observe  to  the  left  and  frai. 
Fire  on  any  Reds  seen." 

Lt  A  now  inspects  his  1st  section.  He  checks  the  leaders  and  finds  tta 
the  section  guide  was  killed  during  the  assault.  The  section  leader  has  replaced  Iod 
with  the  corporal  of  the  2nd  squad.  He  checks  the  ist  squad  and  finds  that  ik 
automatic  rifleman  has  been  killed,  and  replaced  by  his  substitute.  Lt  A  looks  » 
see  that  the  latter  has  the  weapon  and  full  equipment.  The  two  scouts  are  on  oe- 
post.  The  2nd  squad  has  suffered  several  casualties,  and  the  section  leader  la- 
broken  it  up.  No.  3  front  rank  is  assigned  to  the  ist  squad,  which  needs  a  snl- 
stitute  automatic  rifleman.  The  automatic  rifleman  is  on  outpost.  The  corpo:^ 
is  now  section  guide.  In  the  3rd  squad  Nos.  4  rear  rank  and  2  front  rank,  tbc 
automatic  rifleman  and  both  scouts  are  missing.  The  section  leader  says  that  tt 
of  the  men  are  probably  with  the  second  section.  The  scouts  and  the  autonar-; 
rifleman  are  on  outpost.  Lt  A  checks  the  ammunition  supply  and  finds  there  a 
sufficient  to  continue  the  advance. 

There  are  6  prisoners  with  the  section.     Lt  A  sends  them  to  the  support  unde 

escort  of  a  slightly  wounded  man.    He  sends  a  nmner  with  them  as  far  as  the  fare 

with  the  following  message :  "  To  platoon  sergeant.    Move  2nd  section  50  yards  itfr 

wc?od.    Send  prisoners  to  yA  platoon." 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  2nd  sec\.\0T\  ax  ftvt  ^arov  ft\t  K^Sw^'r^'^^m^  q{ 

interest  are  noted : 
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The  MCtioD  is  reorguiized  by  its  leader,  under  the  supervision  of  the  platoon 


The  section  leader,  from  a  position  south  of  the  barn,  blows  his  whistle  to  attract 
attention,  afid  signals :  "  Assemble."  All  corporals  rally  the  men  near  them, 
reicanlleu  of  the  squad  to  which  they  belonged,  and  move  at  a  run  to  the  section 
leader,  taking  prisoners  with  them. 

The  section  leader  orders:  "Bowman  (guide),  take  charge  of  the  prisoners." 
The  guide  forms  (tie  prisoners  in  line,  facing  the  sectinn.  and  rapidly  searches  them 
for  weapons  and  docunwnts. 
•  The  section  leader  then  orders  his  men :  "  Fall  in.  ist  section  men  on  the  right." 
He  checks  the  casualties  and  reorganizes  the  squads,  seeing  that  each  has  at  least 
a  leader,  one  scout  and  automatic  rifleman.  He  inspects  the  amnninition  supply, 
and  causes  the  automata  rifle  Aiagazines  to  be  reloaded. 

The  leader  then  orders :  "  Johnson  and  Williams  (scouts  of  4th  squad),  look  for 
the  wounded."  The  two  men  find  several  seriously  wounded  at  the  farm.  They 
aasiat  them  in  administering  first  aid,  see  that  each  is  in  a  '^fe  and  comfortable  place 
where  he  can  easily  be  found  by  the  medical  personnel.  They  do  not  move  any 
wounded  unless  al»olutely  necessary. 

The  platoon  sergeant  supervises  this  procedure.  Shortly  after  its  completion  the 
moiage  from  Lt  A,  directing  that  the  section  be  moved  forward,  is  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  Lt  A's  message  the  platoon  sergeant  orders  one  of  the  corpo- 
nls  of  the  and  section,  who  is  slightly  wounded :  "  Wilson,  take  charge  of  all  the 
prisoners  and  conduct  them  to  the  support  platoon."  Wilson  assembles  all  the 
prisoners,  those  from  the  ist  section,  sent  back  by  I.t  A  included.  He  takes  pos- 
Kssion  of  all  the  documents  that  have  been  found  on  them,  and  accompanied  by  the 
fuard  from  the  tst  sectinn,  marches  them  to  the  rear. 

The  phtoon  sergeant  then  orders  the  section  leader :  "  Squad  columns,  follow 
me."  and  leads  the  section  forward  to  the  woods.  On  the  way  he  orders  the  section 
leader:  "  This  section  will  deplov  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  move  forward  50  yards 
and  tike  position  to  protect  the  platoon  from  counter  attack." 

As  the  section  reaches  the  edge  of  the  woods  the  leader  orders :  "  As  skirmishers," 
The  section  advances  50  vards  into  the  wood,  passing  the  outpost  of  the  ist  section. 
The  leader  then  ordei^:  "  HALT." 

The  fdatoon  sergeant  moves  along  the  line  of  the  section  and  verifies  its  position. 
Me  then  moves  hark  m  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  reports  to  Lt  A,  as  follows: 
*■  The  2nd  section  is  deployed  50  yards  in  the  wood.  The  men  on  outpost  from  the 
1st  section  have  been  relieved,  and  have  rejoined  their  squads.  There  were  five 
casualties  in  the  2nd  section,  including  one  corporal.  We  reorganized  without 
breaking  up  any  squad*.  Twelve  additional  prisoners  were  sent  back,  wilh  the 
wounded  corporal  as  guard." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report  from  the  platoon  sergeant.  Lt  .-X  sends  the  follow- 
ing written  message  by  ninner  to  hi'i  company  commamter : 

ist  platoon. 

(Tinw). 
To  CO  Co  B 

DaUtan  reorganized  in  woods  behind  farm.  Twelve  casualties,  eighteen  prisoners 
Win  continue  to  advance. 

A.U 

Lt  A  orders  the  leader  of  the  isl  section:    "We  will  ccmtimie  the  advance. 

The  and  section  fomi'.  the  first  wave.    Follow  with  the  im  section  in  line  of  Niuad 

cohimns  at  40  yards  intervals.  50  yards  in  rear  of  ilie  Jnd  ^fiiinn.    I  shall  tie  at  the 

bead  of  the  2nd  section.    .Any  questions?  "    This  order  is  given  in  the  presence  of 

;    the  platoon  sergeant. 

Lt  A,  accompanied  by  his  nmncrs.  hkivcs  $n  yards  into  the  woi>ds,  where  he 
finds  the  and  section  deployed  in  line  of  skinn\9hcT&.  We<H^CT%'6B(ti«WK*.>R»&s^-. 
"  We  wia  contimie  the  advance.    Your  section  lotros  iVw  fct  A  mvjt-  "W*  \«. -w*^^"*^ 
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will  follow  at  50  yards  (while  in  the  wood).    Follow  your  scouts  at  50  yards.  I  «iD 
remain  with  this  section.    Any  questions?" 

As  soon  as  Lt  A  observes  that  his  section  leaders  have  completed  the  dispoa- 
tions  he  has  directed,  he  orders  and  signals  both  sections :  "  Forward."  The  pbtooa 
continues  the  advance. 

Exercise  5.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    Infantry  Rifle  Platooa; 

Approach  March. 

Note. — This  demonstration  may  also  be  adapted  to  topographical  map  (prefcnblr  l>W 

scale),  relief  map  or  actual  terrain.    In  the  absence  of  a  sand  table  the  map  herewitb  mtIc  < 

reproduced  on  the  blackboard,  using  colored  chalk.    It  should  be  made  on  a«  laric  a  waieu 

the  blackboard  allows.    (See  Plate  111.) 

Procedure. 

(a)  Prepare  one  or  more  sand  tables  to  represent  the  terrain  shown  in  Plate  IIL 
(See  instructions  for  preparation  of  sand  table  at  beginning  of  this  course)  H  te 
students  are  not  already  instructed,  explain  briefly  how  the  sand  taUe  temin  H 
prepared,  its  scale,  exaggeration  of  vertical  heights,  and  the  manner  in  wUdi 
various  features  are  represented. 

Note.— There  should  be  one  sand  table  to  each  I3  to  15  students  unless  seats  arc  proriM 
permitting  all  to  see  one  table. 

(b)  Read  the  introduction  to  the  demonstration,  which  gives  its  purpose  and 
scope,  and  the  principles  it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

(c)  Read  and  explain  the  general  situation,  pointing  out  the  relation  of  Ac 
terrain  shown  on  the  table  to  this  general  situation. 

(d)  Read  and  explain  the  special  situation,  pointing  out  on  the  table  the  locaGtia 
referred  to  and  the  positions  of  the  various  units  involved.  Answer  any  questioo^ 
and  make  sure  that  the  situation  is  fully  understood. 

(e)  Read  Demonstration  i,  explaimng  in  detail  each  item  thereof. 

(f)  Read  the  comments  following  I!)emonstration  i,  pointing  out  the  prinopkl 
illustrated  and  the  problems  involved. 

(g)  Continue  in  like  manner  to  read  each  demonstration  in  order.  When  poi- 
tions  of  troops  or  individuals  are  described,  stake  them  out  in  their  actual  posittOM 
on  the  table,  using  pins  (or  matches)  of  distinctive  colors.  Indicate  the  roBtaof 
movement  mentioned. 

(h)  Upon  completion  of  the  entire  demonstration  summarize  the  iostnctiot 
given.    Encourage  questions  and  discussion. 

Introduction. 

The  mission  of  the  leader  of  the  infantry  rifle  platoon  in  the  approach  march  if 
to  bring  an  organized  and  disciplined  unit  safely  and  intact,  to  the  localitj-  when 
it  is  to  enter  the  fire  fight  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  higher  comtnanders. 

The  conduct  of  the  approach  march  of  the  platoon  has  been  discussed  in  tbt 
seventeenth  lesson. 

Each  situation  arising  during  the  approach  march  will  present  the  platoon  leader 
with  certain  problems  which  he  must  solve  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission. 

The  details  will  never  be  twice  the  same,  but  in  general  there  are  certain  defini:t 
problems  which  are  inherent  in  this  particular  maneuver,  to  wit : 

1st.  To  maintain  the  proper  direction  of  advance. 

2nd.  To  regulate  the  rate  of  advance. 

.■^rd.  To  maintain  necessary  contact  during  the  advance. 

4th.  To  provide  for  the  necessary  reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  traversed. 

5th.  To  provide  for  the  security  of  the  platoon  during  the  advance. 

This  demonstration  is  designed  to  ilhislrate  the  circumstances  in  which  the* 
problems  are  presented  to  the  platoon  leader,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  Ir 
solves  them. 
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Generai  situation.  June  ii,  192 1.   Reds  and  Blues  are  at  war. 

The  territory  shown  on  this  table  is  Red. 

The  Red  forces,  on  a  wide  front,  have  been  retiring  slowly  north  befoR  1 
vigorous  Blue  offensive. 

The  Blue  attack  yesterday  (June  10)  effected  a  penetration  of  more  than  a  nik 
on  the  division  front  east  of  the  area  shown  on  the  table. 

Special  situation.  The  ist  Battalion,  ist  Blue  Infantry,  in  the  front  line  of  tfat 
tst  Division,  with  two  companies  in  its  assault  echelon,  holds  the  line  of  the  read 
AB,  from  the  bridge  over  Toms  Creek  to  a  point  800  yards  east  thereof.  The 
men  are  occupying  the  road  ditches  and  fox-holes. 

The  2nd  Bn  1st  Inf,  1000  yards  south  of  the  road  in  reserve,  has  been  orderai 
to  pass  through  the  ist  Bn  and  continue  the  advance,  at  6:00  AM,  June  12. 

Lieutenant  A,  leader  of  the  2nd  platoon  of  Co  F  1st  Inf  took  the  foQoviif 
notes  from  the  verbal  order  of  his  ctxnpany  c(»nmander  at  10:00  PM,  June  11. 

"  Intelligence  reports  indicate  that  the  Reds  on  our  front  are  retiring,  to  straighttc 
out  the  salient  resulting  from  yesterday's  attack. 

"  The  1st  Bn  reports  the  enemy  quiet  in  their  front. 

"  The  enemy  has  been  shelling  our  front  line,  and  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  tbe 
north  with  gas,  which  corroborates  reports  of  his  retirement 

"  The  2nd  Bn  will  pass  through  the  ist  Bn  and  continue  the  advance.  The  kai- 
ing  elements  will  cross  the  road  ^S  at  6 :  00  AM,  June  12.  Direction  of  ad^'aact 
N.  7"  E. 

"This  company  (F)  will  be  the  right  assault  company  of  the  battalion,  with  Co  E 
on  our  left  and  the  4th  Inf  on  our  right.    Cos  G  and  H  in  reserve  follow  Co  E. 

"The  1st  and  2nd  platoons  will  form  the  assault  echelon,  each  covering  a  fnntoi 
200  yards.  The  ist  platoon,  left  and  base  platoon,  will  cross  the  road  AB  widiin 
ri|:ht  600  yards  east  of  the  bridge  (TOMS  CREEK).  The  3rd  platoon,  in  support, 
will  follow  the  1st  at  500  yards. 

"  Each  platoon  leader  will  form  his  platoon  in  its  zone  of  action,  and  be  readi 
to  advance  at  5 :  30  AM,  June  12. 

"  Battalion  aid  station  in  rear  of  the  battalion  reserve.  Prisoners  will  be  scfl 
to  the  support  platoon. 

"  The  company  commander  will  follow  the  ist  platoon." 

Demonstration  i.    Lt  A's  Estimate  of  the  Situation  at  this  tiinc. 

Mission.  Lt  A's  mission  is  to  move  his  platoon  forward  in  its  assigned  ma 
of  action,  solving  the  problems  this  maneuver  presents,  and  to  bring  his  unit  ait 
and  intact  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  enter  the  fire  fight. 

Enemy.  From  the  information  he  has  received  Lt  .^  knows  that  the  eut 
is  in  retreat.  He  believes  that  the  first  part  at  least,  of  the  attack  of  the  oB 
day,  will  be  an  approach  march  to  gain  contact  with  the  enemy.  Just  where  flr 
enemy  will  begin  to  offer  resistance,  and  what  this  resistance  will  be,  is  not  ceroc 
at  the  present  time.  Early  in  his  advance,  however,  he  may  expect  to  encomne 
hostile  artillery  fire,  including  high  explosive  and  gas. 

His  own  troops.  Lt  .A's  pbtoon  will  be  the  right  assault  platoon  of  the  cm- 
pany.  with  the  ist  platoon  on  his  left,  and  the  4th  Infantry  on  his  right.  Thejri 
platoon  of  his  company  will  be  in  support,  and  Cos  G  and  H  will  form  the  battaha 
reserve.    -Ml  of  these  will  be  available  to  support  him. 

Lt  A  knows  tliat  there  will  be  an  interval  of  jierhaps  200  yards  between  ts 
platoon  and  the  4lh  Infantry  on  his  right.  Contact  groups  from  supports  ax 
reser\'es  will  be  placed  in  this  interval. 

Terrain.  Lt  A  carefully  examines  on  his  map  the  terrain  over  which  he  ia»l 
pass.  As  he  will  probably  have  a  long  approach  march  without  much  interfertst 
from  the  enemy,  the  terrain  will  exercise  a  great  influence  on  his  dispositions  id 
movements.  From  his  map  he  derives  much  valuable  information  which  wiQ  wt 
him  in  solving  a  number  of  the  pTQ\:i\en\&  \.Vta.l  "kUI  confront  him,  as  follows: 
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(a)  He  locates  the  point  where  the  center  of  his  platoon  will  cross  the  line  of 
JepBfture  (the  road  AB)  by  measuring  700  >-ards  east  from  the  bridge  over 
Tonu  Credc. 

(b)  He  draws  from  this  point  a  line  bcarine  N  7°  F.  (using  his  compass  as  a 
protractor).   This  is  his  direction  line  for  the  advance. 

(c)  He  studies  the  terrain  through  which  this  line  passes  and  notes: 

(1)  That  after  crossing  the  road  there  is  about  1500  yards  of  open,  rolling 
country  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

(2)  That  the  ist  bound  of  his  advance  will  be  from  the  support  position  to  the 
road  AB,  and  the  2nd  bound  from  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  the 
north. 

(3)  That  just  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  will  pass  a  road  junc- 
tion (C)  within  his  zone  of  action.  As  there  is  no  other  similar  feature  with 
which  it  might  be  confused,  this  road  junction  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
check  on  his  position  and  direction  as  he  reaches  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

(4)  That  after  entering  the  woods  he  must  move  therein  for  a  distance  of 
about  1200  yards  without  any  visible  landmarks  to  guide  him.  The  passage 
through  these  woods  will  constitute  the  3rd  bound  of  his  advance.  (Lt  A 
fully  expects  to  iind  the  woods  gassed.) 

(5)  That  upon  emerging  from  the  woods  he  will  require  a  landmark  to  check 
his  position.  That  if  he  emerges  from  the  woods  at  the  right  point  he  will 
be  able  to  see  the  point  (D)  where  the  unimproved  road  crosses  Toms 
Creek.  He  notes  that  this  point  should  be  about  800  >-ards  N  22°  W 
from  where  he  ccmes  out  of  tne  woods. 

Lt  A  believes  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  platoon  to  halt  while 
Ifae  flCTiuts  reconnoiter  the  near  edge  of  the  woods  in  his  front.  It  is  unsafe  to 
uprooch  very  close  to  any  locality  where  an  enemy  may  be  concealed  until  it  has  been 
noroughly  reconnoiterecl.  Such  a  halt  should  be  made  in  a  sheltered  position,  and 
Ll  A  notes  that  the  low  ground  between  the  lwi>  roads  affords  such  a  position. 

Conditions.  Lt  A  believes  there  are  nn  cnnclitiiin>  known  to  him  at  this  time, 
Nher  than  those  he  has  already  considered,  which  will  exercise  any  decisive  influence 
m  his  plans.  The  weather  is  favorable.  The  country  is  very  thinly  populated,  and 
irolMfaiy  aO  of  the  inhabitants  have  already  moved  out. 

Plams.  Lt  A's  orders  require  him  to  move  firrward  in  a  s|)ecified  zone  of  action 
Ma  specified  time.  His  plans  for  the  immediate  future  are  hence  limited  to  deciding 
afaat  bounds  he  will  make,  and  the  pro[>cr  fomutions  for  the  advance  of  his 
llatoan.  Emergencies  will  no  doubt  arise.  I.t  .\  kTinws  something  of  the  nature 
»f  the  emergencies  which  he  may  encounter.  He  knows  that  by  adopting  proper 
formations  and  conducting  proper  reconnaissance  he  best  prepares  to  meet  them. 
Ftoture  situations  be  will  estmiate  as  they  arise. 

From  the  study  of  his  map  Lt  A  has  planned  his  IxHmd*.  As  the  first  bound 
riD  be  in  rear  of  friendly  troops  in  position,  he  can  adopt  the  formation  most  con- 
Knient  for  advancing,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  deploy  to  escape  the  effects  of  hostile 
irtUery  fire. 

In  crossing  the  open  terrain  constituting  his  second  bound  he  plans  to  dq)loy  his 


(a)  With  scouts  well  to  the  front  for  reconnaissance. 

(b)  With  such  distance  between  his  sections  that  one  will  be  under  Cf>vcr  while 
Ifae  other  is  exposed. 

(c)  With  each  section  in  line  of  squad  columns  at  50  yards  interval,  for  security 
■gsinst  possiUe  artillery  fire. 

Lt  A  plans  to  halt  his  platoon  in  the  low  ground  lietween  the  two  mads  while 
Us  scoots  investigate  the  near  edge  of  the  woods. 

In  paasinf  through  the  woods  maintenance  of  direction  and  contact  will  be  diflinilt. 
Lt  A  phm  to  reduce  intervals  and  distances  within  the  plat«H>n  to  not  tn  exceed 
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the  limit  of  visibility  in  the  woods,  and  if  necessary  to  use  flank  jntroU  to  bwd- 
tain  contact  with  adjacent  units. 

Upon  reaching  the  far  edge  of  the  woods,  and  before  entering  the  opeo  temiD. 
Lt  A  plans  to  check  his  direction  of  advance  and  his  position,  and  to  re-cataUiib 
visual  contact  with  adjacent  units.  He  plans  to  halt  his  platoon  inside  the  woob 
while  doing  this.  Upon  leaving  the  woods  he  will  extend  intervals  and  'I'l**'" 
within  the  platoon  to  the  extent  that  security  in  open  terrain  demands. 

Lt  A  believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  plan  any  farther  into  the  ftmn. 
He  realizes  that  even  the  plans  he  has  already  made  are  tentative,  and  that  coodi- 
ttons  may  cause  him  to  change  them.  Therefore  he  will  give  his  orders  do  cartts 
than  is  necessary. 

Comments.  This  demonstration  shows  how  a  platoon  leader  estinates  a  utoatioa 
and  anticipates  his  problems  by  forming  tentative  plans  for  their  solution,  extendioe 
a  reasonable  period  into  the  future. 

It  also  illustrates  the  proper  use  of  a  map  as  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problemt 
which  his  situation  presents  to  the  leader,  to  wit : 

1.  Selection  of  suitable  bounds  in  which  to  conduct  the  advance.  (Maintenuee 
of  direction  and  Security.) 

2.  Selection  of  landmarks  as  guides  to  the  advance.    (Maintenance  of  directioa) 

3.  Anticipating  the  problems  of  reconnaissance.  (Maintenance  of  coutact,  Renni- 
naissance  and  Security.) 

4.  Deciding  tentatively  upon  suitable  formations  for  different  stages  of  Ac 
advance.    (Maintenance  of  contact  and  Security.) 

Demonstration  s.     Orders  and  Actions  of  the  Platoon  Leader,  1^  to  Ac 
time  he  reaches  the  Line  of  D^arture. 

Inspection.  On  the  night  of  June  ii-l2,  immediately  after  having  recei%-ed  his 
orders,  Lt  A  inspects  his  platoon.  He  does  this  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  tc 
give  his  men  the  utmost  possible  rest.  He  notes  the  condition  of  his  men  and  their 
equipment,  especially  their  weapons,  ammunition  and  gas  masks.  He  requests  v-i 
supplies  that  may  be  necessary  from  his  company  commander.  He  sends  a  non- 
commissioned officer  and  a  few  men  to  draw  these  supplies  from  the  combat  traia 
which,  with  the  company  kitchen,  is  in  a  sheltered  position  some  500  yards  in  rear. 
under  charge  of  ist  Lt  B  (2nd  in  command  in  the  company). 

Orders.  Lt  A  orders  his  platoon  to  be  prepared  to  form  at  5:00  AM  iht 
next  day  (June  12).  At  this  time  he  forms  the  platoon  and  moves  with  it  to  1 
point  from  which  the  platoon's  line  of  departure  on  the  road  AB  is  visible.  Here  be 
issues  his  orders,  pointing  out  the  localities  referred  to: 

"  The  enemy  has  withdrawn  from  our  front.    He  has  gassed  those  woods. 

"  Our  1st  Bn  is  now  in  position  along  that  road.  We  will  move  forward,  pfcs 
through  the  ist  Bn  and  continue  the  advance. 

"  This  platoon  is  the  right  assault  platoon  of  the  battalion,  our  tst  platoon,  the 
base  platoon,  is  on  our  left,  the  4th  Inf.  on  our  right.  Our  3rd  platoon,  in  suppor:. 
follows  the  1st. 

"  The  1st  squad,  base  squad,  will  cross  that  road  at  the  high  point  of  that  link 
rise,  700  yards  east  of  the  bridge,  and  advance  N  7°  E.  Our  zone  of  actioa  is 
200  yards. 

"Jones  (senior  scout,  ist  section)  the  scouts  of  the  1st  section,  under  yourcan- 
mand,  will  precede  the  platoon  by  200  yards,  in  diamond  formation,  covering  a 
front  of  200  yards.    Have  you  the  direction  point  ?    Be  ready  to  move  out. 

"  Gas  masks  will  be  at  the  ready. 

"  The  battalion  aid  station  will  be  in  rear  of  the  battalion  reserve,  which  foUom 
Co  E,  on  our  /eft. 
"  Questions  ?  " 
Lt  A  then  orders ; 
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"Gnen  (runner)  report  to  the  company  commander  (indicating  hia  direction) 
■nd  remain  with  him.    Give  him  this  message : 

**  To  Capt  B.    Second  platoon  in  position,  ready  to  advance." 

Grcm  repeats  the  message  and  departs. 

At  S  ■  35  A^I  Capt  B  signals :  "  Forward."  Ij  A  acknowledges  the  signal  by 
fcpemting  it  back.    He  orders :  "  SCOUTS  OUT." 

To  the  platoon  sergeant :  "  Follow  me  with  the  platoon  at  30  yards  in  section 
oohunns  without  distance." 

To  hia  runners  (who  are  with  him)  when  the  scouts  have  advanced  about  125 
jarda :  **  Black  and  White,  follow  the  scouts  at  that  distance,  keep  about  too  yards 
■part  Each  of  you  observe  the  troops  on  your  flank.  Do  you  see  them  now? 
Hove  out." 

When  the  scouts  have  advanced  ahmit  175  yards  Lt  A  and  his  remaining 
ntoner  move  forward,  the  platoon  following  at  30  yards  with  Sgt  X  (platoon 
•efgcant)  at  its  head. 

Comments.  This  demonstration  indicates  the  simple  prclimiitaries  to  a  platoon 
approach  tnarch,  and  a  typical  platoon  order. 

Details  of  the  situation  and  sources  of  information  are  of  little  value  or  interest 
to  enlisted  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  second  in  command,  it  is  not  necessary 
ifaat  they  should  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  leader.  The  dispositions 
of  the  troops,  other  than  their  immediate  neighbors  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear,  do  not 
interest  them  nor  affect  their  actions.  They  should  know  the  location  of  the  aid 
station  so  that  they  can  walk  back  to  it  if  slightly  wounded. 

The  formations,  dtstancea  and  tnter^'als  within  the  platoon  are  important.  These 
are  directly  controlled  by  the  leader,  using  the  drill  regulation  commands  or  signals. 
These  regulation  commands  and  signals  should  be  used  for  all  situations  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  and  that  will  be  the  majority  in  the  case  of  a  platoon. 

The  order  provides  only  for  the  initiation  of  the  forward  movement.  It  does 
not  look  into  the  future.  Lt  .\  will  l)0  with  his  command  at  all  tinKS,  and  will 
five  hia  orders  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  situations  that  arise. 

Demonstration  3.    Orders  and  Actiotu  of  the  Platoon  Leader  upon  Reaching 
the  Line  of  Departure. 

As  the  scouts  reach  the  road  AB  (line  of  departure)  Ll  :\  signals,  "  Halt,"  to 
them  and  to  the  platoon.  He  signaN  to  the  pladmn  sergeant:  "  Scpiad  columns." 
which  order  is  executed  at  once,  each  section  forming  line  of  squad  column--  at 
about  50  yards  interval,  without  advancing. 

Lt  A  moves  to  the  road  and  makes  a  pcr-imal  reconnaissance  of  the  fore- 
ground. He  checks  the  direction  to  the  road  junction  (C)  with  his  compass.  He 
orders  the  scouts  as  follows : 

"  We  ad\'ance  at  fi:oo  \W.  IJo  vihi  sec  tliat  r<«d  junction?  (pointing  to  C). 
That  ia  our  direction  point.    Cover  the  platoon  front  of  200  yards.    Questions?" 

At  6;  00  AM  I.t  .^  orders :   "  Scouts  out." 

To  (he  runner  who  is  with  him:  "  Brown:  To  Sgt  X  (nati«»n  Sgt)  :  PLitoon 
will  follow  me  at  too  \-ards,  150  >-ards  distance  l>etween  sections.  Base  srjiiad  guide 
nn  me."  Brown  rei>eats  (he  message  and  carries  it  (o  !sgt  X.  returning  then  to 
Lt  A. 

Comments.  This  demonstration  further  illustrates  the  simple  commands  ami 
orders  with  which  (he  platoon  leader  controls  his  unit.  The<e  orders  are  character- 
ised by  their  brevitv  and  by  standard  forms.  Rambling  orders  expresscfl  in  unmiii- 
(ary  language  would  confuse  his  subordinates  and  iimlermine  their  confidence  in 
their  leader.  When  it  is  imi>o«siliIf.  by  reason  of  distance,  to  give  his  orders 
verbaOy,  and  when  the}-  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  simple  signal,  I.t  A  U9e<  his 
runners  to  transmit  them.    It  is  for  (his  purpose  that  nmners  are  providetl. 

The  demonstratirm  also  tltustrates  the  rcguVaUon  oV  'S*  »&«.t««  V^  w**.**  ^ 
baaodt  from  one  sckcied  locality  to  another .    At  l\»t  en4  o\  «cVV*aTA <«».  ^»aB.«««» 
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leader  makes  a  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  forq^round,  halting  his  idttooo  if 
necessary,  and  selects  landmarks  to  guide  his  next  advance.  It  is  far  euier  to  mudi 
on  a  conspicuous  point  of  the  terrain  than  to  follow  a  eertain  compass  bearii^  vitft- 
out  landmarks.  Lt  A  accordingly  assigns  to  his  scouts  the  road  junction  (C) 
as  the  direction  point  for  the  next  tiound. 

Demonstration  4.  Location  of  all  Elements  of  the  Platoon  as  the  last  Ma 
crosses  the  road  AB. 

Occasional  shells  are  falling  in  front  of  the  platoon. 

When  the  scouts  are  about  125  yards  ahead  Lt  A  sends  out  his  two  nnmm 
with  the  same  orders  as  before.  He  and  his  third  runner  follow  them  at  50  yv<b 
distance. 

The  section  leader,  ist  section,  follows  Lt  A  at  100  yards,  his  section  in  lini 
of  squad  columns  at  about  50  yards  intervals. 

The  second  section,  in  the  same  formation,  follows  the  ist  at  about  150  yards. 

The  platoon  sergeant  takes  post  midway  between  the  two  sections  where  be  en 
control  the  actions  of  both. 

See  Fig.  i,  Plate  III. 

Comments.  This  demonstration  illustrates  a  suitable  formation  for  a  pLtooB  is 
the  approach  march  over  open  terrain,  subject  to  artillery  fire.  It  provides  for 
Reconnaissance,  Contact  and  Security,  and  enables  the  platoon  leader  easily  to 
guide  and  regulate  the  advance. 

Demonstration  $.    Action  of  the  Platoon  upoD  ^)proach  of  an  Aeroplane. 

As  the  scouts  reach  a  point  about  800  yards  north  of  the  road  AB  an  aeroplnc. 
flying  low,  appears  from  the  north,  circles  over  the  battalion,  and  returns  north. 

As  soon  as  Lt  A  sees  the  plane  he  attracts  the  attention  of  his  platoon  by  blowiif 
his  whistle,  and  signals  "  Lie  down." 

All  members  of  the  platoon  drop  to  the  ground  and  lie  motionless,  their  fve 
down  and  hands  under  their  bodies. 

Lt  A  watches  the  plane  through  his  glasses.  He  identifies  it  as  a  hostile  phot 
When  it  departs  he  rises  and  signals :  "  Forward." 

Comments.  It  is  not  part  of  Lt  A's  mission  to  attack  this  [Jane.  It  does  m 
endanger  his  platoon.  On  the  contrary,  should  he  attack  it  he  would  betray  bi 
presence  and  probably  furnish  the  aviator  just  the  information  he  is  seekii^.  It  3 
his  mission  to  conceal  his  platoon  from  the  aviator. 

Moving  objects  and  white,  upturned  faces  are  readily  observed  from  the  st 
Hence  Lt  A  halts  the  platoon,  and  the  men,  as  a  matter  of  training,  keep  tbes 
faces  down.  Their  uniforms  blend  with  the  ground  and  are  difficult  to  distingiui 
Lt  A  alone  watches  the  plane. 

The  security  of  his  command  calls  for  the  action  taken  by  Lt  A.  Had  (br 
plane  discovered  and  fired  upon  his  platoon  his  action  would  have  been  diffcna 
In  this  case  the  men  would  have  returned  the  fire. 

Demonstration  6. 

As  the  scouts  arrive  within  some  200  yards  of  the  road  through  C,  they  sigtol 
"  Halt." 

Lt  A  interprets  this  signal,  "  You  had  better  halt  here  (where  the  scout  a- 
while  we  investigate  to  the  front." 

Lt  A  signals,  "Halt,"  when  he  reaches  the  place  from  which  the  scflon 
si^aled.  The  platoon  halts  in  the  low  ground  between  the  two  roads,  the  tea 
lying  down.  They  are  here  secure  from  rifle  or  machine  gun  fire  from  the  soBb 
edge  of  the  woods.  Lt  A  had  foreseen  that  a  halt  would  probably  be  neceMB? 
while  his  scouts  investigated  the  near  ed^  of  the  woods.    From  his  map  be  W 
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noted  that  thit  low  gronod  would  be  a  favorable  place  in  which  to  halt.  The  scouts 
also  Doted  this  as  tihey  passed  over  the  ground,  and  gave  the  signal  to  halt  at  the 
right  time. 

Lt  A  moves  forward  to  the  road  to  watch  (he  pr<^ress  of  his  scouts  from 
the  high  ground.  He  sees  the  scouts  put  on  their  gas  masks,  and  notes  that  Black 
and  White  follow  their  example.  Lt  A  faces  towards  the  platoon,  raises  his 
mask  so  that  they  can  see  it  and  puts  it  on.  He  sees  his  section  leaders  obey  the 
onkr  thus  conveyed  and  cause  their  men  to  do  likewise. 

Each  pair  of  scouts  reconnoiters  about  50  yards  into  the  wood,  one  remaining  at 
the  near  edge  while  the  other  enters.  As  soon  as  they  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
edge  of  the  woods  is  clear,  the  rear  scmtts  signal :  "  Forward."  Black  and  White, 
the  runners,  repeat  the  signal,  and  move  towards  the  woods. 

Lt  A  signals  to  the  platoon:  "  Forward,"  and  himself  moves  towards  the  woods. 

Commtntj.  This  demonstration  illustrates  in  detail  a  phase  of  the  problems  of 
Reconnaissance  and  Security.  It  is  not  safe  to  enter  a  wood  or  any  other  locality 
where  an  enemy  might  be  concealed,  until  it  has  been  thorouRhly  reconnoitered.  If 
necessary  the  platoon  must  halt  until  such  reconnaissance  has  been  made.  The 
halt  should  be  made  at  a  safe  distance,  and  in  a  sheltered  locality  if  there  be  one. 

Only  the  simplest  signals,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  them,  are  authorized,  as 
there  is  too  great  a  danger  that  complicated  signals  will  be  misunderstood.  The 
signals  of  the  scouts  are  limited  to  three :  "  Halt,"  "  Forward,"  and  "  Enemy  in 
nglrt."  Two  of  them  are  used  in  this  demonstration.  Lt  A's  sif^al,  convei'ed 
hf  putting  on  his  gas  mask,  is  readily  understood.  This  was  a  proper  measure  of 
security,  as  Lt  A  had  been  informed  that  the  woods  had  been  gassed. 

The  demonstration  also  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  scouts  reconnolter  the 
edge  of  a  wood.  It  will  be  noted  (hat  one  of  each  pair  remains  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  maintain  contact  between  the  platoon  and  the  other  smut  inside  the  wood. 

DcmODstratiott  7.  Pauing  around  a  Small  Area  which  is  under  Concentrated 
Artillery  Fire. 

Just  as  IJt  A  signals.  "  Forwnrd."  to  the  i^atoon.  and  himself  starts  towards 
the  woods,  a  hich  explosive  3-inch  shell  strikes  exactly  on  the  road  junction  (C). 
Lt  A  runs  rai^dly  towards  the  woods. 

Within  the  next  minute  t2  shells  strike  within  200  yds.  of  the  junrtinn. 

The  leader  of  the  lat  section,  which  is  just  starting  forward,  notes  this  con- 
centration of  arlillcrj-  fire.  He  signals  and  urders:  "  Chantfc  direction  (n  (he  left." 
and  leads  the  section  into  the  zone  of  action  of  the  next  platoon,  nuking  a  detour 
around  the  road  junction,  and  kcc|>ing  atxnit  350  yards  away  from  it.  In  making 
this  detour  the  section  leader  notes  the  point  at  wliich  I.t  .\  enters  tlic  woods. 
By  moving  to  this  point  after  his  detour  tne  section  leader  will  he  liack  on  his  line 
of  march.  Had  he  detoured  to  the  right  he  would  have  to  move  thnnigh  the  woods 
(with  no  scouts)  to  reach  this  point  and  it  would  have  Iwrn  nH)re  difltcult  (o  nuin- 
fain  his  direction. 

The  platoon  sergeant  and  the  2nd  section  conform  to  the  movements  of  the 
1st  section. 

See  Fig.  2.  Plate  lit. 

CommenU.  Tlits  den>onstration  indiiates  the  manner  of  avoiding  danger  areas 
during  the  approach  march,  and  the  flexibility  of  tlir  .-ippriMih  formation  .-idoptcl. 
It  alto  shows  tliat  in  an  emergen«'y  a  pl.it'Hin  in.-iy  tcinf  or.irily  Wve  tts  line  of 
ad\'ance  and  enter  the  rone  of  actiini  of  an  .-i<lJ.-tiTiit  unit.  m-Ici  tin^  an  .iilvancrd  jHiint 
on  its  proper  direction  line  to  guide  it  in  returning  tlierrtn.  In  a  plain  eniergcni'v 
Kibordiiute  commanders  of  all  grades  must  .vt  on  llieir  own  initiative,  as  did  the 
leader  of  the  tst  section  in  this  instance.  The  demonstration  illustrates  phases  of 
the  problems  of  Security  and  MaintenaiKC  of  Direction. 
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Demonstration  8.    Passing  through  Dense  Woods. 

Lt  A  had  already  planned,  from  his  map,  to  reduce  the  intervals  and  i 
within  his  platoon  to  the  limit  of  visibility  in  the  woods,  while  passing  thnngfa. 
Except  for  the  reduced  intervals  and  distances  the  platoon  will  keep  tfie  sant 
formation,  in  which  the  scouts  are  in  front  where  they  can  see  as  far  as  the  enoin 
could  see.  The  ist  section  is  sufficiently  far  behind  the  leading  scouts  (aboot 
80  yards)  to  be  safe,  in  such  close  terrain,  from  fire  directed  at  the  scouts. 

On  reaching  the  woods  Lt  A  halts  just  inside  the  edge,  on  line  with  Bhck 
and  White  (runners).  He  looks  back  to  observe  the  conduct  of  his  platoon,  tic 
estimates  the  limit  of  visibility  in  the  woods  at  about  30  yards.  The  scouts  and 
runners  are  halted  in  the  woods.  Lt  A  can  see  the  rear  scout  of  the  center  pair. 
The  1st  section,  followed  by  the  2nd,  is  approaching  the  point  at  which  Lieut  A 
entered  the  woods. 

Lt  A  orders :  "  Scouts  close  in  until  you  can  see  Jones  or  Greer  "  (the  centti 
pair).  Jones  directs  the  flank  scouts,  by  name,  to  close  in.  Black  and  White,  u 
a  matter  of  training,  close  in  until  they  can  keep  Lt  A  in  view. 

As  the  leader  of  the  ist  section  approaches  the  woods  Lieut.  A  orders,  "  Sqmt' 
columns,  30  yards."  This  order  reduces  the  intervals  in  the  tst  section  to  wfaa: 
Lt  A  desires  for  passage  through  the  woods. 

When  the  leader  of  the  1st  section,  still  advancing,  is  about  30  yards  behind  the 
line  of  the  runners  (Black  and  White),  Lt  A  orders  and  signals:  "  FDrward.*" 
This  order  sets  his  scouts  and  runners  in  motion  through  the  woods,  at  the  proftr 
distances  in  front  of  the  1st  section. 

Lt  A  remains  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  as  the  section  guide  of  the  ist  sec- 
tion, who  is  following  about  20  yards  in  rear  of  the  ist  squad,  reaches  him  be 
orders:  "  Halt."  This  order  is  passed  up  through  the  ist  section  to  the  nmnen 
and  scouts.  Except  for  the  2nd  section,  the  entire  platoon  is  now  halted,  the  is 
section  just  inside  the  woods,  all  with  the  distances  and  intervals  Lt  A  desires. 

As  the  platoon  sergeant,  preceding  the  2nd  section,  approaches  him  Lt  A  order*' 
"Have  the  2nd  section  follow  the  ist  at  30  yards.  Reduce  the  inter\^> 
between  squads  to  30  yards.  Send  out  the  scouts  of  the  left  squad  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  our  1st  platoon.  Remain  with  the  2nd  section.  I  will  be  in  front  of  tbc 
1st  section." 

When  the  leader  of  the  2nd  section  arrives  within  30  yards  of  the  section  gntde 
of  the  1st  section,  Lt  A  signals  and  orders:  "Forward."  The  order  is  passff 
up  through  the  ist  .section  to  the  runners  and  scouts.  The  entire  platoon  now  taovt* 
forward  through  the  woods  with  intervals  and  distances  reduced  to  the  limit  0*' 
visibility  in  the  woods  as  Lt  A  had  planned.  Lt  A  moves  rapidly  to  his  pbR 
in  front  of  the  leading  section. 

Lt  A  keeps  his  compass  constantly  in  his  hand.  He  selects  prominent  trtB 
on  his  line  of  march  as  direction  points.  As  he  approaches  one  sucn  tree  he  scIa'- 
another,  farther  in  advance,  and  cautions  the  center  scouts  when  they  are  oS  the 
proi>er  direction  line.    (See  Fig.  3,  Plate  III.) 

Comments.  This  demonstration  illustrates  especially  the  solution  of  the  nroMein' 
of  maintaining  Direction  of  advance  and  Contact  m  a  dense  wood.  It  sho«> 
how,  by  simple  commands,  distances  and  intervals  may  be  reduced  to  the  limit  x" 
visibility  in  the  wood.  It  shows  the  constant  watchfulness  that  is  required  to  imi?- 
tain  the  proper  direction  of  advance  when  it  is  impossible  to  use  distant  landmark* 

Lt  A  sends  out  the  scouts  of  the  left  squad  of  llie  2nd  section  to  form  a  chw 
of  cont.ict  with  the  adjacent  platoon  on  his  left.  The  interval  on  his  right  is  pre*- 
ably  ahmit  .joo  yards,  and  it  would  rcfjuire  too  many  of  T.t  A's  men  to  mainai: 
contact  across  such  an  interval  in  so  dense  a  woods.  To  bridge  this  inter^■al  is  1 
function  of  support  units. 

In  woods  shrapnel  and  high  explosive  shell  are  less  dangerous  than  in  the  oper. 
The  fire  cannot  be  obsen-ed.  and  the  trees  cause  air  (premature)  bursts.  TV 
branches  a/so  limit  the  dispersion  ot  splinters.    Hence,  reduced  intervals  are  fcs* 
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daogerous  than  ia  open  terrain.  For  these  reasons  large  woods  are  not  often  sub- 
jected to  such  fire.  Gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  dangerous  than  in  the  open, 
as  the  woods  confine  the  gas  and  prevent  its  dissipation  by  the  sun.  Hence  woods 
are  frequently  gassed. 

In  woods  march  discipline  must  be  rigidly  maintained,  as  the  chances  for  men 
{ctting  out  of  column  and  becoming  lost,  especially  when  wearing  gas  masics,  may 
csuM  disruption  and  loss  of  control  of  the  platoon. 

In  moving  through  woods,  without  a  constant  check  on  direction,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  move  to  the  left  on  a  circle,  looo  to  2000  yards  in  diameter. 

Dcmonttratioii  9.  Correcting  an  Error  in  Direction  of  Advance.  Reconnait- 
sance  from  a  Covered  Position  before  a  Bound. 

As  the  scouts  reach  the  north  edge  of  the  woods  Lt  A  lialts  the  plati>on. 

Artillery  (ire  of  small  caliber  would  indicate  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  far 
distant. 

lu  A  wishes  to  verify'  on  ihc  gruuiid  his  improsiuns  as  lu  the  country  in  front 
of  him,  derived  from  his  map. 

He  notes  that  he  is  closed  in  against  the  1st  platoon.  If  both  had  maintained  the 
proper  direction  of  advance  in  the  formation  adopted  for  passing  through  the  woods 
(with  only  a  60-yard  front)  there  should  be  an  interval  of  about  150  yards  between 
the  two  platoons.  Lt  A  therefore  desires  to  check  his  position,  and  correct  it 
if  necessar>',  returning  to  his  proper  line  of  direction.  He  wishes  to  select  new 
direction  points  and  indicate  them  to  his  scouts  and  base  squad.  He  wishes  alM) 
to  re-establish  visual  contact  with  the  4th  Inf.  on  his  right.  He  intends  to  extend 
the  intervals  and  distances  within  his  platoon  as  appropnate  for  reconnaissance  and 
security  in  the  open  terrain  ovtr  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  He  can  best  do  this  by 
haltii^  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  sending  the  elements  of  his  command  forward 
one  at  a  time. 

Careful  personal  reconnaissance  is  necessary  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Lt  A  joins  the  scouts  at  the  edge  of  the  wond. 

He  locates  the  unimprox-ed  ri-ad,  and  the  furd  where  it  cri>s.«s  Tonis  Creek. 
The  ford  is  about  800  yard>  distant,  as  it  should  l>c,  but  Lt  A  notes  that  its 
bearing  is  N  7°  W.  \A  A  knows  from  his  map  tliat  if  he  were  in  his  proper 
place  this  bearing  should  be  N.  22°  W.  Evidently  he  is  about  200  yards  to  the  west 
of  his  proper  position,  and  entirely  out  of  his  zone  of  action.  This  is  also  indicated 
tfy  his  being  closed  in  on  the  ist  platoon. 

Lt  A  decides  to  rectify  this  error  while  still  under  cover  of  the  woods.  He 
cannot  select  a  direction  point  for  his  next  bound  until  he  has  done  so. 

He  orders:  "  By  the  right  flank,  M.AKCH."  This  i>nler  is  passed  back,  scouts, 
ruimers,  ist  section,  platoon  sergeant,  2nd  section.  The  entire  platoon  moves  to  the 
right.  Lt  i\  moving  ojipositc  t)ie  renter  of  rhc  plal>M>n,  in  tlic  edge  of  the  woods, 
halts  the  platoon  when  the  cunijiass  licaniig  of  the  ford  is  N  jj'  W. 

He  now  completes  his  reconnaissance.  He  verifies  the  fact  (noted  from  his 
■nap)  that  his  next  bound  is  over  some  1500  yards  of  oi^en,  rolling  country.  He 
selects  a  farm  building,  bearing  N  y°  K  as  a  gixxl  dimiiim  |M>inl. 

He  can  now  see  tlie  troops  on  his  right,  and  notes  tlut  tlie  4th  Infantry  is  just 
kaving  the  woods,  almut  300  yards  to  the  east.  His  own  l»5c  platoon  is  also 
just  surting  forward. 

Comments.  This  demonstration  shows  how  the  advance  by  bounds,  properly 
conducted,  aids  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  platoon  leader.  ( Maintenance  of 
direction  and  regulation  of  rale  of  march,  contact,  reconnaissance  and  security.) 

Ll  A  has  ulihzed  (he  lialt  at  the  e^l^c  nf  the  wo(hj->  to  nukr  recunrtai stance, 
checking  his  position  and  correcting  an  error  in  same,  selecting  new  direction  pcnnti. 
Mid  establishing  contact  with  the  troops  un  his  flank.  The  concealment  of  the  woods 
affords  necessary  security  to  the  platoon  during  a  ntovetnent  to  the  flank. 
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This  demonstration,  like  those  preceding,  also  shows  that  the  s 
and  signals  of  the  drill  regulations  will  usually  be  the  best  and  quidcest  d 
for  executing  difficult  movements  in  close  country.     Proper  contact  is  necesiaij 
for  the  transmission  of  orders  and  control  of  the  movement. 

Demonstration  lo.  Emerging  from  a  Wood.  Taking  Intervali  and  Distances 
for  crossing  Open  Terrain. 

Lt  A  decides  to  move  over  the  open  ground  now  in  his  front  in  the  same  fonni- 
tion  as  when  last  on  open  ground.  He  orders  his  scouts:  "  Do  you  see  tliU  nd 
bam  (pointing)  about  a  mile  from  here?  It  will  be  our  direction  point.  QuestioBS? 
SCOUTS  OUT." 

When  the  scouts  have  advanced  about  125  yards  be  sends  out  Black  and  Wlut 
with  the  usual  orders  to  observe  the  ilank  units. 

Lt  A  orders  the  platoon  sergeant  (who  has  joined  him  at  the  ed^  of  tfat 
woods),  "  Have  the  ist  section  follow  me  at  100  yards  and  the  2nd  section  foUo* 
the  1st  at  130  yards.    Extend  intervals  between  squads  to  50  yards." 

Lt  A  and  Brown  (his  3rd  runner)  follow  about  50  yards  in  rear  of  Blade  aod 
White. 

The  platoon  sergeant  directs  the  ist  section  to  move  out  at  the  proper  time  (ex- 
tending intervals  between  squads  as  it  does  so),  and  later  the  2nd  section,  mmg 
his  own  post  midway  between  them. 

Comments,  The  demonstration  shows  how  by  a  few  simjile  orders  the  platoon 
leader  places  his  command  in  the  formation  he  desires,  initiatmg  its  morement  fro 
one  covered  position  to  another. 

Summary. 

The  preceding  demonstration  necessarily  presents  a  particular  case  of  the  plaloca 
in  approach  march.  Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  show  exactly  what  the  platoon  leader 
does  in  performing  his  various  duties.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  demonstrabon  ts 
to  translate  abstract  principles  into  actual  practice.  For  example  we  are  told  tfaii 
the  platoon  leader  "  must  maintain  the  proper  direction  of  advance."  But  jnsi 
how  does  he  do  this?  The  demonstration  answers  this  and  similar  questions,  llii 
believed  that,  if  the  prospective  platoon  leader  thoroughly  understands  evoythini 
that  Lt  A  does  in  this  demonstration,  and  the  reasons  why  and  Tiannf*'  ia 
which  he  does  it,  he  will  himself  be  able  to  actually  lead  a  platoon  in  the  appradi 
march  and  to  meet  the  situations  that  will  confront  him,  although  these  situatioiij 
will  necessarily  differ  in  detail  from  those  which  confronted  Lt  A. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this  demonstration  to  wbidi  it 
is  desired  again  to  call  attention : 

A  good  map  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  platoon  leader  in  making  his  pla» 
and  solving  his  problems.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  maps,  how  ti- 
read  them,  and  how  to  utilize  the  information  they  conveiy.  He  verines  00  the 
terrain  the  information  conveyed  by  his  map. 

While  Lt  A  makes  tentative  plans  extending  a  reasonable  distance  into  dc 
future,  he  makes  deiinite  plans  and  issues  definite  orders  to  cover  the  inuncdnK 
situation  only. 

All  of  Lt  ^\'s  orders  are  brief  and  simple,  and  whenever  possible  are  expressed 
in  the  language  of  the  drill  regulations.  This  is  tlic  language  of  the  siJdier.  Lt  .V> 
men,  if  proiierly  (mined,  will  be  used  to  these  standard  commands,  and  wX 
obey  them  almost  instinctively.  If  the  commands  are  given  in  rambling,  avfit- 
fessional  language  they  will  not  be  understood,  and  the  men  will  quite  natunll; 
(and  properly)  jump  to  tlie  conclusion  that  their  leader  is  not  thoroughly  conversis 
with  his  own  duties.  When  vocal  commands  are  impossible,  by  reason  of  distance. 
Lt  A  employs  simple  signals,  and  mcssa^^es  by  runner.  Such  messages  are  nsmlh 
limited  to  a  sin(jle  definite  order. 

Intercommunication  within  the  platoon  is  thus  achieved  as  a  rule  by  vocal  CO0- 
mands,  a  few  simple  signals,  and  short  mea«\g,e%  l^aTismitted  by  runner. 
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Lt  A  hu  iWe  imin  duties  to  perform,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Every- 
thing that  he  does  is  in  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  these  duties. 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  is  at  all  times  greatly  concerned  with  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  proper  direction  of  advance,  especially  when  moving  in  woods.  "  More 
attacks  fail  from  loss  of  direction  than  from  any  other  cause."  Entire  divisions  have 
loat  direction  and  disintegrated  in  passing  through  dense  wo(k1s.  'I'he  beginning 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  division  is  that  of  its  a.>^5auit  platoons. 

Lt  A  maintains  direction  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  map  and  cuiupass,  and  by 
using  the  landmarks  the  terrain  affords.  lie  should  be  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
map  and  compass,  and  in  locating  his  position  on  the  ground.  lie  also  maintains 
visual  contact  with  the  units  on  his  flanks,  especially  the  base  platoon  of  his  coui- 
pany,  which  is  the  guide  for  the  movement.  He  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  check  his  position  and  direction. 

In  (his  case  Lt  A  himself  has  been  the  guide  fur  his  p^tuon.    Tlie  ba.'^c  squad 

Sides  on  him.  Only  the  corporal  of  the  base  squad  guides  on  Lt  A,  and  all 
!  rest  of  the  platoon  (except  tne  scouts  and  runners)  guides  on  the  corporal  of  the 
base  squad.  Lt  A  may.  if  he  considers  it  advisable,  assign  a  direction  point  to  the 
bobc  .squad.  In  any  case  a  base  squad  is  necessary  to  properly  regulate  the  move- 
ment. Lt  A  always  gives  a  direction  ituiiit  to  his  center  group  of  scouts,  and  sees 
that  they  maintain  the  proper  direction. 

Lt  A  does  not  entrust  the  duty  of  reconnaissance  solely  to  his  scouts.  I'erMjnal 
reconnainsance  is  a  duty  of  the  platoon  leader.  Lt  A  remains  in  front  of  his 
unit,  as  the  leader  of  a  small  command  should,  and  himself  reconnoiters  every 
locality  through  which  the  platoon  must  pass. 

Having  his  mission  cunntantly  in  mind  Lt  A  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  performance  by  any  such  episode  as  the  appcaraiKe  of  a 
hostile  plane.  Such  occurrences  do  not  in  any  way  affect  his  mission,  which  is  to 
continue  his  advance. 

Lt  A  insures  the  security  of  his  platoon  by  constant  personal  reconnaissance, 
and  by  adopting  in  each  situatiim  the  formations  which  experience  has  proven  to 
be  wise.  These  vary  with  the  terrain,  the  formation  in  dense  woods  having  !e>a 
inter^'als  and  diiilatiCL-s  than  nne  appropriate  to  open  country.  I>uring  the  apjtroach 
march  artillery  Rre  may  be  cncduntcrcd,  and  the  formation  should  be  such  as  to 
Hmit  or  localize  the  effects  of  such  fire. 

The  phtoon  sergeant,  in  addition  to  being  ready  to  replace  the  platoon  leader 
in  case  the  latter  shotild  be  wonndrd,  a-sist^  Lt  .\  in  the  performance  of  certain 
of  his  duties,  chiefly  by  supervising  the  conduct  of  the  two  sections.  I  le  thus  enables 
Lt  A  to  go  to  the  front  to  make  |>ersiinal  reconnaissance  and  direct  the  (i[icrations 
of  his  scouts. 

EsercUe  6.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    Rifle  Platoon  in  Attack. 

Open  Warfare. 

N<m. — Thii  demonitration  may  ■!!«  Ix  adapied  to  lopoKraphical  map  (prcferat)!]'  tariie 

•calc),  relief  map  or  actual  tcrtatn.    In  the  al>»ence  of  a  Mnd  ubie  tht  map  herewtih  may  be 

rcpri>(It*ccd  on  l>ie  blacklH>ard,  u^tnit  colurcd  chalk.    It  ihould  he  maJe  on  ai  large  a  Kale  al 

tbe  blackboard  altowi.     (SrePbiclV.) 

Procedure. 

(a)  Prepare  one  or  more  sand  tables  to  represent  the  terrain  shown  in  l-'ig.  i, 
Pbte  IV. 

(b)  Read  the  intn<duciion  to  the  demonstration  which  give^  its  purpose  and 
scope  and  the  principlrs  it  is  intended  tn  illustrate. 

(c)  Read  the  general  situation  and  supplement  it  with  explanation.*,  pointing  out 
the  directions,  the  scale  and  the  terrain  features  represented  on  the  table. 

(d)  Read  and  explain  the  sjiecial  situation,  point  out  the  localities  referred 
to,  and  mark  the  tronp  dispositions  on  the  table  with  pins  or  matches.  Aiuwer 
questions  and  make  sure  the  situation  is  fully  understood. 
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Explain  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  all  distances  and  intervals  to  sole. 
The  troop  dispositions  at  the  opening  of  the  protdem  are  shown  in  Fig.  i, 
PUte  IV. 

(e)  Read  Demonstration  i,  explaining  in  detail  each  item  thereof. 

Read  the  discussion  of  the  troop  movements  and  illustrate  this  discussion  by  mir- 
ing the  pins  to  the  positions  indicated  in  Fig^^  2,  Plate  IV.  Point  out  the  lines  of 
movement  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.    Discuss  the  manner  of  moving. 

Read  the  comments  following  the  demonstration,  emphasizing  the  points  t 
out.    Ask  for  questions.    Encourage  discussion. 

(f )  Continue  in  like  manner  the  following  demonstrations,  procecdii^  in  ocfa 
subject  as  set  forth  in  (e). 

Upon  completing  the  entire  demonstration,  summarize  the  instruction  corcnd 
and  encourage  questions  and  discussion. 

Introduction. 

The  conduct  of  the  infantry  platoon  in  attack  has  been  covered  in  the  precediiic 
lessons. 

The  mission  of  the  platoon  leader  is  to  push  man  power  forward  until  he  caa 
close  with  the  enemy  and  capture  or  drive  him  from  position. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission  the  platoon  leader  will  encounter  probknt) 
which  will  vary  with  each  situation.  The  details  will  never  be  twice  the  same, 
but  in  general  there  are  certain  definite  problems  which  are  inherent  in  this  type  of 
maneuver.    Amongst  these  are  included : 

1st.  Reconnaissance.  To  locate  the  objective  (tai^et),  and  to  study  the  ground 
to  see  what  facilities  it  affords  which  may  aid  in  the  use  of  the  men  and  wcapcof 
of  the  platoon  in  capturing  the  objective. 

2Hd.  Orders.  Each  situation  in  the  attack  demands  a  simple  plan  of  actioo. 
based  on  reconnaissance  and  an  estimate  of  the  situation,  and  followed  by  clear  acd 
definite  orders  conveying  the  platoon  leader's  plans  to  his  subordinate  leaders. 

3rd.  Fire  and  movement.  To  push  man  power  forward  in  the  face  of  eneiEr 
fire  requires  a  skilful  combination  of  fire  and  movement.  Movement  may  take  tlK 
form  of  direct  frontal  advance  or  of  envelopment  of  the  flanks  of  the  hostile  position. 

4th.  Assault.  Every  attack  logically  culminates  in  an  assault  on  the  hostile  pos- 
tion.  The  enemy  may  not  remain  until  the  actual  launching  of  the  assault,  but  the 
attack  must  be  pushed  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  finally  closing  in  t 
personal  combat  to  capture  or  drive  him  out.  . 

Sih.  Reorganisation.  Immediately  after  a  successful  attack  units  must  be  re- 
organized preparatory  to  resuming  forward  movement  or  consolidating  the  poaitkc 
gamed. 

This  demonstration  is  drawn  up  to  present  situations  which  will  illustrate  thejt 
problems  and  their  solutions. 

General  situation.    Reds  and  Blues  are  at  war. 

The  territory  shown  on  this  table  is  Red. 

The  Red  forces  Iiavc  been  retiring  slowly  for  several  days  before  a  vigorous  Bkt 
offensive,  covering  their  retirement  with  machine  gims,  supported  by  small  infaisn 
detachments. 

Special  situation.  The  1st  Bn,  ist  Blue  Infantry,  jwirt  of  the  Blue  forces  adt'uc- 
ing  on  a  wide  front,  halted  to  reorganize  in  the  mirth  edge  of  the  BeHen 
Woo<ls  after  an  unopjioscd  advance  of  }  of  a  mile  through  the  woods.  TV 
2nd  Bn,  ist  Infantry,  is  on  the  right  of  the  ist  Bn.  The  ist  platoon,  Co  B.  is  ibf 
right  assault  platoon  of  the  ist  Bn.  The  right  of  its  zone  of  action  is  marked  by 
the  unimproved  road  running  south  through  the  woods.    It  is  covering  200  yanls  ci 
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front.  The  2nd  platoon,  Co  B,  is  on  its  left.  The  3rd  platoon  foUom  the  znd 
at  500  yards,  in  support. 

Extracts  from  the  company  commander's  order  as  received  by  Lt  A,  com- 
manding the  1st  platoon,  Co.  B : 

"  No  new  information  of  the  enemy  in  our  front. 

"  The  advance  will  be  resumed  at  7  AM.    Direction  N  7°  W. 

"One  section  of  Co  C  (battalion  reserve)  will  act  as  right  combat  patrol  and 
maintain  contact  with  the  2nd  Bn." 

Demonstration  i.     Reconnaissance  and  Orders  of  the  Platoon  Leader 

before  moving  out  of  a  Covered  Position. 
Lt  A  studies  his  map  (Fig.  i)  and  notes: 

(a)  That  the  first  1000  yards  of  his  advance  is  over  open  rolling  country; 

(b)  That  he  will  cross  one  crest  parallel  to  his  front  about  250  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  a  second  (lower)  about  600  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  a  third  (highest)  about  900  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  wood.  This  last  crei 
appears  partly  wooded  and  the  map  shows  a  farm  on  the  forward  slope  cm  the  Ibc 
of  advance  of  the  platoon. 

(c)  That  a  strip  of  woods  runs  along  his  right  flank  for  looo  yards ; 

(d)  That  the  country  on  his  left  flank  is  open, 
Lt  A  makes  a  reconnaissance  from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  verifying  his  c 

tions  from  his  map.    With  his  compass  he  takes  the  bearing  of  the  farm  be  5 
the  crest  900  yards  away,  and  finds  that  from  the  center  of  his  sector  it  is  os  the 
line  N.  7»  W. 

Lt  A  assembles  his  non-commissioned  officers,  scouts  and  runners  near  th 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  explains  the  situation. 

'There  is  no  new  information  of  the  enemy.  The  battalion  will  resume  in 
advance  at  7  AM,  Direction  N  7°  W.  Do  you  sec  that  farm  (pointing)  ?  Vx 
right  building  of  that  farm  is  our  direction  point. 

"We  will  move,  preceded  by  scouts  of  the  rst  section,  each  section  in  sqnd 
columns  at  50-yard  intervals,  ist  squad  the  base. 

"Green  (4th  runner),  report  to  Capt  B  that  the  1st  platoon  is  ready  to  mote, 
and  remain  with  him." 

Demonstration  2.    Platoon  Moving  out  of  Covered  Position  over  Opes 
Ground. 

At  7  AM,  Lt  A  orders :  "  SCOUTS  OUT." 

The  scouts  move  forward  in  pairs,  at  intervals  of  50  to  75  yards,  each  pair  monnt 
with  10  to  20  yards  interval  and  distance.  When  the  scouts  are  lOO  yards  frocnthc 
edge  of  the  wood,  Lt  A  orders: 

'Black  and  White  (nmners),  move  out."  The  runners  move  out  with  abod! 
100  yards  interval.  Black  on  the  left  obser\'ing  to  the  left,  and  left  front.  Wtei 
on  the  right  observing  to  the  right  and  right  front. 

Lt  A  and  the  remaining  nmncr  move  out  as  the  scouts  start  up  the  hill  (isf 
yards  ahead).  The  ist  section  advances  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  ready  to  men 
out  when  the  scouts  reach  the  first  crest. 

Lt  A  sees  the  scouts  of  the  platiion  on  his  left  leave  the  woods  and  start  iba 
advance. 

Demonstration  3.    Reconnaissance  of  Target  and  Terrain. 

As  Lt  A  starts  up  Ihe  slojie  of  the  hill,  the  1st  section  leader  starts  to  nMivcbii 
section  out  of  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

The  scouts  250  yards  ahead  are  so  close  to  the  next  crest  that  the  section  kadff 
knows  there  can  be  no  danger  from  this  locality. 

Rifle  tiring,  which  has  been  heard  intermittently  in  front  of  the  extreme  kft 
of  the  battalion  zone  of  advance,  seems  to  suddenly  break  out  along  the  entire  fnrt 
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Lt  A  hears  a  machine  gun  open  fire,  apparently  directly  in  his  front.  The  gun 
fires  in  long,  almost  continuous  oursts. 

Lt  A  sees  his  scouts  on  the  crest  take  cover.  He  sees  the  1st  section  deploy  as 
akirniishers,  and  advance  at  double  time  down  the  hill  to  the  stream  bed,  where  it 
halts  under  cover. 

The  platoon  leader  moves  rapidly  forward  to  a  point  from  which  he  can  sec  to  the 
front  and  obtain  verbal  information  from  his  scouts.  His  scouts  are  firing  tracers, 
some  at  the  farm  buildings  and  some  at  an  area  on  the  forward  slope  in  front  of  the 
(mnn  from  which  the  sound  of  machine  gun  firing  seems  to  come.  Lt  A  studies 
the  front  with  his  glasses. 

NoTK. — A  nuchinc  gvti  position  at  6oo  yards,  if  properly  concealed,  if  exceedinftr  hard  to 
locate.    Infantry  at  700  yard*  is  alio  a  hard  target  10  pick  up. 

Demonatration  4.    Platoon  Leader's  Estimate  of  the  Situation  and  Plan 
of  Action. 

MitsioM.  Lt  A  realizes  that  his  general  mission  is  to  attack,  to  push  forward. 
His  immediate  mission  is  apparentlv  to  capture  the  farm,  including  the  machine  gun 
in  front  of  it.  I'he  locality  of  the  farm  is  covered  at  short  range  Tram  tlic  woods  in 
its  rear.  Lt  A  believes  that  in  the  first  ptia-c  of  his  atuck  he  should  complete  the 
capture  of  the  farm  by  pushing  on  promptly  and  seizing  the  edge  of  the  woods 
beyond. 

Emfmy.  The  machine  gun  in  front  is  not  firing  on  Lt  A's  position,  otherwise 
he  would  be  able  to  note  some  fire  effect,  it  cannot  reach  his  ist  section  in  the 
stream  bed,  and  his  and  section  is  still  in  the  woods. 

The  woods  on  Lt  A's  right  limit  the  ntachine  gun's  field  of  fire  and  Lt  A 
knows  that  there  is  no  target  for  it  there.    Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  firing  across 
f  his  front  into  the  troops  on  his  left.     Ever)*  minute  it  fires  it  may  be  causing 
cuuallies  and  holding  up  the  advance. 

The  infantry  fire  from  the  farm  appears  to  be  weak,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
■quads  at  most,  judging  b^  its  effects. 

The  machine  gim  and  infantry  in  the  farm  can  be  reached  by  rifle  fire  from  the 
line  of  scouts.    The  enemy  have  l>ccn  retiring  when  hard  pressed. 

His  oum  troops.  The  elements  of  the  battalion  which  moved  out  of  the  woods  on 
tbe  left  are  probably  receiving  fire  from  the  gun  in  front.  This  gun  can  direct 
obliqiie  fire  against  these  troops. 

The  znd  Bn  will  be  working  into  the  w<hkU  on  the  rit;hl.  I,t  A  has  protection 
00  both  flanks. 

Terrain.  This  nose  (the  one  he  now  occttpies)  affords  a  good  fire  position  from 
which  to  initiate  an  attack  on  the  machine  gttti  atid  farm  with  rifle  fire.  Range  about 
500  yard'',  not  too  great  to  allow  effective  fire.  The  woods  on  the  right  afford  an 
■venue  of  approach  to  gain  a  forward  flank  position  (on  the  left  of  the  fann). 
There  is  no  cover  for  an  advance  on  l.t  .-\'s  left.  TIk  Mrcam  lied  in  rear  is  good 
cover  for  supports. 

Courses  of  aelion  open  to  l.t  A.  l.  Work  entire  platoon  forward  tinder  cover 
of  tbe  woods  to  a  flank  position  at  close  range. 

2.  Build  up  line  of  scouts  and  attack  fronlalty  by  combining  fire  and  movement. 

3.  Build  up  line  of  scouts  with  ist  section  and  move  the  2nd  section  through  the 
votids  to  a  position  at  close  range  on  the  flank. 

Anv  fire  on  the  machine  gun  will  disturb  it.  Rifle  fire  may  put  it  out  of  action. 
niie  spirit  of  teamwork  and  co-operation  requires  that  an  attempt  be  made  as  soon 
••possible  to  smother  this  gun  with  rifle  fire  and  thus  assist  (he  troops  on  the  left 

Fire  alone  is  not  likely  to  drive  the  machine  gtm  and  the  infantrTi-  in  the  farm  from 
tfieir  positions.     To  advance  across  the  open  by  fire  atvl  movement  with  the  1st 

ction  ainne  would  be  diflicult,  for  the  enemy  is  probably  of  equal  stretch  and  has 
e  of  c 
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If  the  second  section  is  thrown  into  the  firing  line,  sufficient  fire  power  nay  be 
developed  to  permit  a  frontal  attack. 

However,  the  fire  of  the  ist  section  will  immobilize  the  enemy  and  occnpj  fail 
attention.  A  better  plan  of  employment  of  the  2nd  section  would  be  to  use  the  com 
afforded  by  the  woods  on  the  right,  move  through  this  cover  to  a  positioo  oo  ^ 
flank  at  a  range  of  about  200  yards.  The  2nd  section  may  meet  resistance  in  moving 
through  the  woods.    With  the  2nd  Bn  on  the  right,  taking  this  chance  is  justiliablc. 

Decision.  Plan  of  action,  i.  Build  up  line  of  scouts  with  ist  section  and  ap^ 
fire  to  the  target. 

2.  Send  the  2nd  section  through  the  woods  to  a  position  on  the  Bank  of  the  farm 
at  close  range. 

Demonstration  5.    Actions  and  Orders  of  Lt  A  and  hu  Subordinate  at 
Opening  of  the  Fire  Fight. 

Platoon  leader's  orders.  Lt  A  signals  the  leader  of  the  ist  section:  "  F<r-  ' 
ward,"  pointing  to  line  of  scouts. 

He  then  orders :  "Brown  (runner),  to  platoon  sergeant.  Have  2nd  section  nm 
to  cover  of  that  steep  hank  (pointing  out  the  steep  tank  to  right  rear).  Join  nt" 
(Brown's  duty  as  runner  has  been  to  observe  to  the  rear;  he  knows  where  to  God 
Sgt  Z,  platoon  sergeant, ) 

Action  of  1st  section.  Sgt  X,  leader  of  the  ist  section,  repeats  back  the  phtm 
leader's  signal  and  orders:  "Forward,"  He  runs  rapidly  to  the  crest  near  dc 
platoon  leader,  locates  the  target  from  the  scouts'  tracers,  turns  to  his  advandii 
section  and  signals:  "  Range,  500.    COMMENCE  FIRING." 

Each  squad  leader  receiving  the  section  leader's  signal  repeats  it  bat^  and  oiden: 
"  Range,  500,"  halts  his  squad  just  back  of  the  crest  and  sees  that  they  set  tba 
sights  properly.  The  men  of  the  squads  work  their  way  forward  into  the  Hdcc: 
scouts  and  get  the  target  from  them  or  their  tracers.  Corp  Q,  the  section  gait 
supervises  this  movement  of  men  into  the  firing  line. 

Sgt  X,  the  1st  section  leader,  moves  to  a  point  near  the  center  of  his  section  fnc 
which  he  can  sec  the  enemy  (target),  the  men  of  his  section,  especially  his  sqmd 
leaders,  and  the  platoon  leader. 

The  section  leader  studies  the  target  and  sees  that  each  man  locates  it  from  t(r 
scouts'  tracers  or  designation.  Corp  Q  moves  to  within  speaking  distance  oi  ^ 
leader  as  soon  as  the  last  man  is  on  the  line.    He  studies  the  section  to  see  that: 

1.  Corporals  are  directing  fire  on  the  proper  target. 

2.  Men  are  using  cover  and  firing  at  the  proper  rate. 

He  continually  observes  the  platoon  leader  for  any  signals  or  orders. 

Demonstration  6.     (Continuation  of  Demonstration  5.)     Action  of  nA 
(Support)  Section. 

The  platoon  sergeant  is  on  the  north  edge  of  the  woods  from  which  the  phtoa 
has  just  emerged,  with  Sgt  Y,  leader  of  2nd  section,  making  a  reconnaissance,  who 
a  runner  reports :  "  From  the  platoon  leader,  have  second  section  move  to  cottt  :'■ 
that  bank  (the  runner  points  it  out).    Join  me." 

The  platoon  sergeant  orders  the  section  leader :  "  You  hear  the  order.  M« 
through  the  woods  to  a  point  directly  behind  the  bank  and  then  cross  the  stmE.' 
The  platoon  serseani  then  returns  with  the  runner  to  Lt  A, 

The  leader  of  the  2nd  section  returns  to  his  section,  which  is  in  line  of  sqo^ 
columns  at  about  50-pace  intervals,  50  yards  back  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  irf 
orders:  "  By  the  right  flank.  M.\RCH."  He  leads  the  section  to  a  point  directha 
rear  of  the  steep  bank  and  orders:  "  Forward,  MARCH,"  and  as  the  leading &> 
reach  the  ^ge  of  the  woods.  "  Double  time,  M.^RCH."  The  entire  section,  witbk 
leader  at  its  head,  moves  across  the  stream,  up  the  slope,  halting  in  squad  co" 
under  shelter  oi  the  steep  bank. 
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As  Lt  A  sees  the  and  section  is  reaching  the  position  designated  he  orders: 
**  White  (runner)  to  Sgt  Y  (leader  of  2nd  section),  report  to  me."  White  knows 
where  Sgt  V  is,  since  his  duty  is  to  observe  to  the  right  flank  on  which  the  2nd  sec- 
tion has  been  moving. 

While  reaches  Sgt  Y  just  after  the  2nd  secticHi  has  halted  and  reports :  "  From 
pbtoon  leader,  report  to  me." 

Sgt  Y  orders  Corp  B  (section  guide) :  "You  heard  that  order,  take  charge," 
and  accompanies  the  runner  to  Lt  A. 

Demonitration  7.    Enveloping  Movement  against  Hostile  Position  by 
and  SectioiL 

Lt  A  gives  Sgt  Y  the  following  order:  "That  machine  gun  (pointing)  is 
firii^  on  our  troops  to  the  left.  The  ist  section  will  remain  in  position  and  fire  on  it 
and  the  infantry  in  the  farm.  Lead  the  second  section  through  these  woods  (point* 
ing),  and  gain  a  fire  position  on  the  enemy's  flank,  as  far  forward  as  possible.  The 
1st  section  will  advance  as  soon  as  you  get  into  action.  I  will  remain  here.  Ques- 
tiom?  Move  out." 

The  dispositions  of  all  elements  of  the  platoon  at  this  time  are  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
PUtelV. 

Sgt  Y  returns  to  his  section,  and  orders:  "  Tvnemr  machine  gun  and  infantry 
tection  hold  the  farm  about  600  yards  to  the  front.  The  ist  section  will  continue  to 
fire  from  its  position  on  that  crest.  This  section  will  move  through  the  woods  to  a 
position  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  attack. 

Edwards  and  Johnson  (scouts  of  the  4th  squad),  move  ahead  of  the  section.  Keep 
about  50  yards  from  the  left  edge  of  woods.  Watch  me  for  signals.  Graham  and 
Hendricks  (scouts  of  the  5th  squad,  on  right),  move  about  30  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  section.  Keep  a  bit  in  advance  of  us  and  observe  into  the  woods.  Section  will 
folknr  me  in  squad  columns  at  is-yard  interval>.    Questions?    SCOUTS  OUT." 

CotHtHcnli  on  Dcmunslralion  y.  Sgt  Y  considers  hi>  immediate  mission  to  move, 
unobserved,  to  an  ad\'anced  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  at  the  farm. 

He  does  not  know  whether  the  enemy  occupy  the  wood  or  not.  Hence,  he  sends 
out  scouts  in  front  and  to  the  flank. 

The  best  formation  in  which  to  pass  through  the  woods  is  M]uad  columns.  Section 
column  might  be  employed,  but  in  a  dense  wood  this  might  soon  disintegrate  into 
two  lines  of  files  which,  if  forced  to  deploy  could  not  do  so  in  a  prompt  and  orderly 
fashion,  as  squads  would  be  separated. 

The  wood  affords  so  much  cover  that  close  intervals  are  possible  ami  desirable 
as  facilitating  control.  Wide  intervals  in  woods  greatly  increase  the  diflicully  of 
control  because  of  the  limited  visibility  and  diflWulty  of  communication.  Hence, 
Sgt  Y's  formation  is  the  best  he  can  adoix  i<>  aiT(im|>lish  his  mission.  Hy  guiding  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods  he  is  sure  to  mamtain  llie  proper  direction. 

Demonstration  8.    Entrance  of  the  and  Section  into  the  Fire  Fight 

As  Sgt  Y  reaches  the  top  of  the  2n<I  w<KKtcd  trot  and  m-tcs  tlic  edge  of  ihe  w(hkIs 
ahead,  he  signals:  "Halt."  He  joins  his  scouts  and  makes  a  personal  recon- 
naissance from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  notes  that  he  is  within  200  yards  of  the 
farm  and  almost  directly  on  the  flank  of  the  machine  gun.  He  returns  to  the  section 
and  orders:  "  Range  200.  Machine  gun  and  infantry  in  farm.  As  skirmishers, 
MARCH.    Forward.  M.\HCM." 

As  the  section  reaches  the  etlge  of  the  wood  Sgt  Y  .n-<!ers;  "  l-IKK  AT  WILL." 
The  section  halts,  lies  d'iwti  ami  opens  fire. 

The  dispositions  of  the  2nd  section  at  the  iastant  of  opening  fire,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  a.  Plate  IV. 
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Demonstration  g.   Advancing^  the  Firing  Line  t^  Riuha. 

Lt  A  hears  the  firing  pf  his  second  section.  Me  notes  the  hostile  madiioe  gni 
cease  firing,  then  start  again  after  a  minute,  then  cease  altogether.  He  sigmls  to 
Sgt  X  (leader  of  1st  section) :  "  Squad  rush,"  The  section  guide  repeats  the 
signal  back  to  Lt  A. 

Sgt  X  signals  to  right  squad :  "  Squad  rush." 

The  squad  leader  repeats  the  signal  back  and  orders :  "  2nd  squad,  cease  firing, 
prepare  to  rush.    UP." 

He  halts  his  squad  on  the  forward  slope  about  75  yards  ahead,  but  finds  he  cannot 
now  see  the  target.  He  therefore  immediately  orders:  "  FOLLOW  ME,"  and 
leads  his  squad  up  the  hill  to  the  next  crest,  where  it  halts  and  opens  fire,  the  rigtn 
three  men  of  the  squad  finding  firing  positions  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

The  enemy's  fire  seems  to  be  weaJ<er.  Lt  A  notes  the  right  of  the  2nd  sertioa 
moving  out  of  the  woods  and  working  its  way  up  the  slope  on  the  flank  of  tie 
target.  He  decides  to  move  the  rest  of  the  1st  section  forward.  He  orders:  "Sec- 
tion rush." 

Sgt  X  orders:  "  Cease  firing,  prepare  to  rush.  Up."  He  leads  the  rest  of  tbc 
section  to  the  crest  occupied  by  the  3rd  squad. 

Lt  A,  as  the  section  advances,  moves  forward  to  the  crest  and  takes  a  po^wa 
in  observation  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

The  dispositions  of  the  1st  section  at  this  time  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV. 

As  Lt  A  reaches  the  crest  he  notes  that  the  enemy  fire  is  weak  and  scattered 
The  right  of  the  2nd  section  is  working  cautiously  up  the  hiU.  LJeut.  A  decides  tc 
move  the  1st  section  forward  by  section  rushes  to  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  Acs 
assault  the  farm,  using  marching  fire  if  necessary. 

He  signals:  "  Section  rush."  Sgt  X  orders:  "  CEASE  FIRING.  Prepare  to 
rush.  UP."  The  section  advances  by  short  rushes  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  up  :c 
the  farm. 


Demonstration  10.    The  Assault. 

Lt  A  decides  that  the  moment  for  the  assault  is  at  hand.  He  moves  thrmi 
the  right  of  the  ist  section,  signaling  to  both  sections:  "Forward,"  and  orderiif 
the  1st  section:    "Forward.    Marching  fire." 

Both  section  leaders,  seeing  the  signals  and  actions  of  the  platoon  leader,  men 
through  their  sections  signaling  and  ordering :  "  Forward."  The  i  st  section  leadtr 
also  orders :   "  MARCHING  FIRE."    The  entire  platoon  closes  on  the  farm. 

The  enemy  machine  gun  is  silent  and  only  a  few  scattering  rifle  shots  are  direcsJ 
at  the  platoon  (from  the  farm),  as  it  moves  up  the  hill.  The  riflemen  pause  an: 
fire  from  the  shoulder  as  they  see  an  enemy  running  or  firing.  The  automatic  rti^ 
men  have  their  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  ready  to  fire  from  the  hip.  As  ift 
platoon  nears  the  house  an  automatic  rifle  opens  fire  from  the  window.  All  t!* 
automatic  rifles  of  the  platoon  promptly  direct  their  fire  on  it,  silencing  it  tmmrf- 
ately.  Three  men  arc  captured  in  trying  to  gain  the  woods.  Two  enemy  are  faai 
hiding  in  the  house. 

Demonstration  11.    Reorganization  and  Resumption  of  the  Advance. 

Upon  reaching  the  hnnse,  Lt  A  orders  Sgt  Z,  platoon  sergeant :  "  Reorgania 
the  I  St  section  south  of  buildings,  2nd  section  on  slope  of  hill." 

Lt  A  (who  is  in  front  of  the  ist  section)  then  orders:  "Scouts  and  »t» 
mntic  riflemen  of  ist  section,  FOLLOW  ME,"  He  leads  the  men  designated  to* 
rear  of  the  farm.  All  take  shelter  behind  an  oulbnilding  and  haystack.  Lt  A  orden. 
"  Alien  and  Burn.":  (scouts),  reconnoiter  the  edge  of  those  woods,  west  of  the  fm 
(he  points  out  the  locality)  to  a  depth  of  almut  50  yards.  Then  remain  in  the  edP 
of  the  woods  in  observation,  covering  our  left.  Benton  and  Grady  (scouts),  itco- 
noiter  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  out  hort  (,V^t^^^^^^  ™  **  same  way,  and  jvmi 
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in  observation.  Simmons  and  Watson  (scouts) ,  reconnoiter  the  edge  of  those  woods 
to  our  right  front  (pointing),  and  remain  in  observation.  Any  questions?  Move 
out,  scouts.  Thompson  (automatic  rifleman),  take  post  near  the  northwest  comer  of 
that  buildit^  (indicating  the  western  building  of  the  farm).  Hopkins  (automatic 
rifleman),  occupy  that  shell  hole  (indicating  a  shell  hole  some  50  yards  northca'^t  of 
the  farm)." 

He  notes:  There  have  been  four  casualties  in  the  1st  section,  Corp  Q  and  three 
privates  (one  automatic  rifleman,  rifle  grenadier,  and  one  second  in  conmiand). 

He  sees  that  the  senior  corporal  is  acting  as  section  guide,  that  the  2nd  in  com- 
mand  in  his  squad  is  acting  leader,  and  that  a  new  scrnnd  in  command  has  been 
designated.  The  substitute  automatic  rifleman  has  replaced  his  principal,  and  has 
the  weapon  and  full  equijiment. 

One  man  has  been  shot  through  the  Ic;;  and  is  in  the  draw  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Oik  man  badly  hurt  in  the  chest  is  at  the  farm,  two  are  dead  Kirk  on  the  nose  and 
one  in  the  woods.  The  wounded  are  being  given  ist  aid.  Both  are  in  sheltered 
positions  where  they  can  easily  lie  found.  I.icut.  A  leaves  them  there.  Pvt.  Marry, 
3nd  sertion,  has  been  slightly  wounded  and  has  had  a  fainting  spell  at  the  house,  biit 
ha.s  now  recovered. 

Lt  A  places  Marry  in  charj;e  of  the  five  prisoners,  and  directs  him  to  take  them 
back  down  the  unimproved  road  to  the  command  post  of  the  company,  and  then  go 
on  himself  to  the  battalion  aid  station  (he  tells  him  where  it  is).  He  gives  him  the 
following  written  message  to  the  company  commander : 

1st  Plat 
To  Capt  B  {by  nmncr).  (•'*"«> 

Platoon  reorganizing  at  farm  in  my  zone  of  action.  Seven  casualties.  Continue 
advance. 

A.Ll. 

I.t  A  decides  to  continue  the  advance  with  his  Jnd  section  in  ihc  first  wave, 
relieving  the  outpost  and  returning  it  to  the  ist  section,  in  support.  He  orders: 
"  Pgt  Z,  collect  the  scouts  and  ntiinm.i(ic  rifl<'nicn  on  iint|M>si.  \Vc  continue  our 
advance  with  the  2nd  section  as  the  first  wa\-e  and  the  tst  section  in  support.  Have 
the  ist  section  move  out  from  the  farm  when  the  and  section  ha*  entered  the  woods 
(pointing).  I  am  going  with  the  Jiid  sc<'tion.  We  will  continue  »Hir  ad^-ancc. 
The  2nd  section  will  form  the  leading  wa\e.  Do  ymi  see  that  break  in  the  tree*  on 
the  sky  line?  That  is  on  rrnr  line  of  advnfwr  and  will  l>e  rmr  <lirciti"n  puint.  Fmirlh 
squid  base  sqiud."    He  then  orders :    "  Scouts  out." 

Ll  A  now  disjfoses  his  ninners  a*;  Ix-fnre.  i|ire<|s  Sj,'t  Y  In  Mlnw  him  at 
V>  yards  with  his  section  in  line  of  skirmivhers,  and  follows  his  scouts  when  they 
have  gained  a  distance  of  150  yards. 

Comments. 

Reference  to  artillery  fire  has  Itecn  |>iir]>osely  omitted  in  this  drm><n>l ration 
Infantry,  during  this  kind  of  a  maneuver  can  do  nothinc  to  protect  itself  against 
artillery.  The  small  infantry  units,  in  the  scattered  formationK  in  which  they  dcplny 
for  attack  are  not  good  targets  for  artillery.  Therefore  the  artillery  is  imaimed 
fire.  Unless  it  is  very  violent  or  in  the  nature  nf  n  barrace,  .i<s.iiilting  infantry  must 
disregard  it.  Infantry  avoid,  when  practictWe,  features  of  the  terrain  which  are 
apt  to  be  subject  to  hostile  artiller>'  fire,  such  as  roads  nr  railro,ids,  edi;!-*  of  w<mk1s, 
and  especially  cross  roods  and  villaccs  Cknnwn  a*  "  sensitive  points " ) 

Supports  or  reserves  of  attacking  tnfantrv  arc  kept  in  covered  and.  if  jwisstlile. 
defibded  areas.  When  under  or  in  ranee  of  artillery  fire  they  must  lie  deploved  in 
■mall  units  with  suflVicnt  inter\-als  and  di'^tanres  so  tluM  one  shell  will  not  cause 
ca-Wilties  in  two  units,  in  so  far  as  this  is  posstlile. 

Bxcrriw  7.    Sand  Table  Problem.    Rifle  Platoon  in  Atuck,  Open  Warfare. 

(See  Plate  V  > 
Non.— TTiii  n  in  Fxampk  of  what  are  raltrrf  (fntiniinij  froHfm. 
•oenstlve  tptti»l  iitmatirmi  arc  *t\   fnrth.     Farh  sfirctal  ailuatinn  i 
of  Ihote  fttaihtg.  the  gtntral  silualten  remaininx  ihc  tame. 
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Although  the  problem  is  continuous  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  same  ^eaenl  nttntioa  throoib- 
out,  each  special  situation  and  the  requirements  which  follow,  constitntc  a  complete  problen 
in  themselves.  As  given  to  the  students  for  solution,  each  special  situation  and  the  reqnirt- 
menis  should  be  issued  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  one  at  a  time,  success! velj.  The  nudenti 
write  their  solutions  on  the  same  sheet,  using  additional  sheets  if  necessary.  A  certain  period 
is  allowed  for  the  solution  of  each  situation,  when  the  papers  are  collected  by  the  instmcior, 
and  the  next  situation  is  handed  out.  This  procedure  is  necessary,  as  any  sjtuatioa  ma; 
include  the  solution  for  the  previous  situation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is  necessary. 

Exercises  of  this  kind  may  be  varied  by  requiring  the  students  to  solve  the  problems  of 
both  sides,  and  of  various  leaders.  Thus  the  first  situation  calling  for  a  solution  may  V 
"special  situation— Blue,"  the  next  "special  situation— Red,"  and  so  on.  The  first  siba- 
tion  may  call  for  the  actions  of  a  company  commander,  the  next  for  those  of  o«e  of  hi; 
platoon  leaders,  etc. 

It  is  of  course  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  situations  of  a  continuing  problem  be  prexntfj 
and  solved  in  a  single  period  of  instruction.     As  each  situation  is  complete  in  itself,  dt    , 
exercise  may  be  extended  over  two  or  more  days  of  instruction.  | 

The  following  exercise,  like  all  others  in  this  text,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  eiao^ 
Problems  along  similar  lines  should  be  prepared,  or  adapted  from  problems  issued  by  tit 
Service  Schools.  i 

This  exercise  may  be  given  also  as  a  demonstration,  the  successive  positions  of  the  trcwft  J 
being  marked  with  pins,  etc.  on  the  sand  tabic,  as  heretofore  explained,  I 

General  silualion.    The  Reds  (east)  and  Blues  (west)  are  at  war.  I 

The  territory  shown  on  this  table  (Plate  V)  is  Red.  1 


The  Blues,  having  completed  their  mobilization  more  rapidly  than  the  Reds,  law 
taken  the  offensive  and  invaded  the  Red  territory  in  several  columns. 

The  advanced  Red  troops  have  been  retiring  slowly  eastward  for  several  davi 
ofTering  a  strong  resistance  to  the  vigorous  advance  of  the  Blues. 

A  number  of  advance  guard  actions  have  been  fought  by  the  Blues,  in  all  of  whxt 
they  have  compelled  the  Reds  to  retire,  but  have  inflicted  no  heavy  losses  upon  then 

Special  silualioH  i.  (Blue.)  The  1st  infantry,  leading  regiment  of  the  ist  Kx 
brigade,  is  advancing  east  on  the  Red  Bone  Road,  in  close  ptirsuit  of  the  retiring 
Red  forces. 

The  1st  l)attalion,  with  the  ist  platoon  of  the  howitzer  company  attached,  fonts 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Blue  column,  preceding  the  main  body  by  about  800  \3ris 
The  2nd  battalion,  with  rcginienlal  and  brigade  headquarters,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
main  bodv.  Order  of  march  of  the  battalion:  Detachment  of  Bn  Hq,  Cos  F.  F 
G,  H.  Bnllq  (less  del). 

At  8:30  AM.  Oi-u>])CT  15.  (.apt  l-:,  conmiandiT  of  lo  F.  ist  Inf.  at  ihc  head  ; 
his  company,  is  at .')  oti  the  Red  Bone  Road  (Plate  V).  For  the  last  half-hnur  hr 
has  been  hearing  rifle  fire  from  the  front,  which  has  steadily  increased  in  volinst 
For  the  last  15  minutes  machine  gun  and  some  artillery  fire  have  also  been  hati 
The  main  body  has  just  been  halted  by  order  of  the  brigade  commander. 

Capt  E  reporls  to  his  battalion  commander  for  orders.  At  g  AM  he  returm  r 
his  company,  and  orders :  "  Platoon  leaders  and  all  non-commissionett  officn 
except  squad  leaders  report  to  mc  here  "  (_al  /I ) . 
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Hii  wbonlinatea  having  reported,  Capt  E,  indicating  on  his  map  and  on  the 
gn»od  dK  points  to  which  he  refers,  issues  the  following  verbal  order : 

"  The  enemy  is  io  position  across  this  road,  less  than  a  mile  to  the  east.  Our 
advance  guard,  the  ist  battalion,  is  deployed  north  of  the  road,  and  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy. 

"  The  raiment  will  attack  with  the  ist  and  2nd  battalions,  each  supported  by  a 
platoon  of  the  howitzer  company,  in  the  assault  echelon  and  the  3rd  battalion  in 
reserve. 

"  Our  battalion  will  be  the  right  assault  battalion,  and  will  attack  on  a  front  of 
6cx>  yards,  its  left  200  yards  south  of  the  road,  Cos  E  and  F  in  the  assault  echelw), 
each  suppuned  by  one  platoon  of  Co  H  (machine  guns),  Co  G  in  reserve. 

"  This  company  will  bc  the  left  and  base  company  of  the  assault  echelon,  and  will 
attack  on  a  front  of  300  yards,  the  ist  and  2nd  platoons  in  the  assault  echelon,  the 
3rd  platoon  in  support. 

"  The  1st  platoon  will  be  the  left  and  base  platoon  of  the  assault  echelon.  Each 
platoon  will  attack  on  a  front  of  1 50  yards. 

**  The  support  platoon  will  follow  the  assault  echelon  at  200  j-ards,  and  will  send 
out  a  combat  patrol  of  4  men  to  cover  our  left  and  maintam  contact  with  the 
1st  battalion. 

"  71k  left  boundary  of  the  zone  of  action  of  the  battalion  and  of  our  company  is  a 
line  through  the  road  junction  on  that  country  road,  about  600  yards  from  here 
(pointing  down  the  road  AB,  towards  B).  parallel  to  the  KKI)  BONF.  Knad. 
••  Direction  of  attack,  N  83°  E,  parallel  t..  the  KKD  BONK  Koad. 
"  Line  of  departure,  the  country  road  running  south  from  the  junction  (pointing 
out  B  on  the  map,  and  indicating  its  direction  on  the  ground). 

"  Time  of  attack  10  AM.  The  advance  from  the  line  of  departure  will  commence 
on  nn  signal. 

"  The  assault  platoons  will  be  preceded  by  scouts.  Each  platoon  will  move 
independently  to  its  initial  position. 

"  Location  of  battalion  aid  station  will  be  announced  later. 
"  Prisoners  to  support  platoon. 
"  1  will  be  with  the  support  platoon. 
*"  Any  questions  ? 

"  It  is  now  9:15.    Set  your  watches.    Move  out  in  15  minutes." 
Rtquiremtnt  I.     The  estimate  of  the  situalinn,  orders  and  actions  of  Lt  A, 
leader  of  the  tst  platn«n  of  Co  E,  up  to  10  AM. 

Solution  I.  Lt  A  carefully  studies  (he  ca]itain's  map,  or  his  own,  if  he  has  a 
copy,  and  scans  the  terrain,  using  his  field  glasses.  He  estimates  the  situation  con- 
fronting him  as  follows : 

Mission.  To  mo\-e  his  platoon  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  its  departure 
position,  and  then  complete  the  initial  dispositions  for  the  advance. 

Enftny.  The  enemy  is  in  position,  evidently  resisting  strongly,  as  the  advance 
guard  was  apparently  not  able  to  drive  him  out,  and  the  entire  regiment  is  to  attack. 
The  volume  of  fire,  including  machine  guns  and  artillery,  further  indicates  a  strong 
defense.  No  hostile  ^helIs  have  yet  fallen  near  at  hand,  but  l.t  A  reali»'s  iliat  he 
may  receive  such  fire  at  any  instant,  and  that  he  should  utilize  such  cover  as  the 
terrain  affords  in  hix  advance.  The  enemy  is  not  likely  to  be  encountered  during  the 
march  to  the  departure  [msition.  I-t  .\  l>elieves  his  sti|«Tiors  liavr  vclninl  a 
position  where  deployment  may  be  completed  prior  to  actual  contact  with  the  enemy's 
infantry. 

Fritmdly  troops.  The  ist  battalion  is  already  defiloyed  well  to  the  left  front. 
There  will  bc  other  trcw>|M  (HI  l.t  A\  rii;hl  flank.  Ihu  n<>  frirmlly  tnmps  in  his 
front.  During  the  attack  Lt  .■\  knows  hr  can  count  on  the  Mip|>ort  of  tlie  accom- 
panying weapons,  but  he  is  not  greatly  concerned  with  this  ju»t  now.  There  will  be 
an  interval  of  .^oo  yards  lielween  1.1  .\'s  Hank  and  the  right  of  the  1st  battalion. 
The  company  commatxler  has  ordered  a  combat  patrol  to  operate  in  this  interval. 
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Terrain.  The  terrain  is  rolling  and  partly  wooded,  as  Lieut.  A  can  aee,  bodi  ca 
the  map  and  on  the  ground.  The  line  of  departure  is  on  high  and  open  ground,  hot 
there  is  a  covered  approach  most  of  the  way  to  it  through  the  woods  to  tbe  south  ot 
Lt  A's  position.  There  is  also  a  road  (_AB)  to  the  position,  but  this  is  an  exposed 
route.  The  terrain  in  front  of  the  line  of  departure  is  a  succession  of  crests  aod 
valleys,  wooded  and  open  spaces,  which  must  be  skilfully  utilized  in  tbe  adnoce. 
Lt  A  will  need  direction  points  to  guide  his  advance,  especially  as  be  is  the  base 
platoon  of  the  assault  echelon.  He  will  select  these  on  arrival  at  tbe  departm 
position. 

Courses  open.  Lt  A  might  move  to  his  position  by  the  road.  This  is  tic 
shortest  but  most  exposed  route.  He  may  also  move  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  tfat 
south,  where  progress  will  be  slower  but  cover  better.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  the  position. 

Lt  A  may  move  in  column  of  squads,  with  a  squad  as  advance  guard,  in  sediia 
columns  or  squad  columns.  A  column  of  squads  is  not  a  safe  formation  when  hostBe 
artillery  fire  is  possible.  He  may  move  in  section  columns,  preceded  by  the  icfliitt 
of  the  1st  section,  or  in  squad  columns  each  squad  preceded  t^  its  own  scouts.  Sec- 
tion columns  will  be  easier  to  control  in  this  rolling  country,  especially  in  tbe 
Squad  columns  should  be  used  only  if  hostile  artillery  fire  compels  such  a 
or  in  dense  woods. 

Lt  A  will  plan  his  dispositions  in  the  departure  position  when  be  arrives  tbm 

Decision  and  plan  of  action.  To  move  to  the  departure  position  through  the  edp 
of  the  woods  to  the  south,  in  section  columns,  preceded  by  the  scouts  of  die  is 
section  as  advance  guard.  To  move  out  at  once,  and  to  give  the  orders  for  his  attack 
dispositions  upon  arrival  at  the  line  of  departure. 

Lt  A  orders:  "Scouts  of  ist  section  report.  .  .  .  Jones  in  chargCL  Tie 
enemy  is  in  position  across  the  road  less  than  a  mile  to  the  east.  Our  battabcs 
attacks  south  of  the  road.  Our  platoon  is  the  left  assault  platoon.  Our  depamtn 
position  is  at  the  next  junction,  about  500  yards  down  this  road  (pointing  down  the 
road  AB).  We  will  move  parallel  to  this  road  just  inside  the  edge  of  those  woodt 
Precede  the  platoon  by  150  yards.  Watch  me  for  signals.  Any  questions?  Uoit 
out." 

To  the  platoon:  "  Section  columns,"  and  when  the  scouts  are  150  yards  is 
advance,  "  MARCH." 

Lt.  A  leads  his  platoon  in  this  forniati<m  over  the  route  selected. 

Upon  reaching  the  point  at  which  he  must  leave  the  woods,  Lt  A  ordm: 
"  HALT,"  and  signals  "  Halt "  to  the  scouts. 

Leaving  the  |)latooii  in  the  woods  under  charge  of  the  platoon  sergeant,  Lt  .^ 
and  his  runners  advance  to  the  road.  He  orders  Jones  (scout)  :  "  Take  a  positioE 
in  observation  in  front  of  the  road." 

Lt  A  examines  the  cotmtry  to  front  and  flanks.  He  notes  a  house  (C)  wbci 
has  a  bearing  N  f<3''  I'"  from  a  p<n.nt  just  soulh  of  the  road  junction  (_B).  It  wl 
serve  as  a  direction  point  for  his  advance.  He  orders  Jones :  "  Leave  two  men  i: 
ob.-iervation.    Report  to  me  with  the  rest  of  the  scouts." 

Lt  A  rclurns  lo  hi.s  platoon  and  issues  ihe  following  order  so  that  all  the  ne 
can  hear : 

"  The  enemy  is  in  position  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east.  The  1st  battalion  attadi 
north  of  the  RLD  HONK  Road,  our  l>atlaliim  attacks  south.  This  platoon  is  tbe  Itr 
assault  platoon  of  the  battalion.  The  second  platoon  is  on  our  right,  a  combat  pura 
from  the  3rd  platoon  on  our  left, 

"  We  advance  on  a  front  of  150  yards,  ist  section  leading,  2nd  section  foDownf 
at  100  yards,  both  in  lines  of  squad  columns  at  40-yard  intervals. 

"  Tbe  3rd  squad,  left  and  base  squad,  will  cross  the  road  just  south  of  that  po- 
tion (indicalinn  B,)  and  will  advanced  ^i"  V-  i\T«\v™. ■^\'wi. ■». \*aaat.  (.Hoi 
Lt  A  makes  sure  that  Jones,  the  lell  scout,  Vwqij^  v\\t\K»sft^^ 
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"  Sccats  will  precede  the  advance  by  150  yards. 

"  ]  win  be  at  the  head  of  the  ist  section. 

*'  Are  there  any  questions? 

"  Squad  columns,  march." 

As  the  leading  section  reaches  the  road  Lt  A  signals  the  [datoon:  "  Halt.  Lie 
Down."  He  moves  to  near  the  center  of  the  platoon,  locates  company  headquar- 
ters, and  awaits  Capt  E's  signal  to  advance. 

ComtiuttU.  In  the  solution  the  actions  and  orders  of  I.t  A  are  given  in  minute 
debil.  This  detail  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  leadership  of  small  units.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  students  should  know  exactly  wtiat  l.t  A  docs  iti  the  given 
situation  and  exactly  the  orders  he  gives  to  each  of  his  subordinates.  Careless  or 
incomplete  solutions  are  more  haimful  than  otherwise.  Clear  thinking,  clean-cut 
decisions,  and  short  positive  orders  with  no  unnecessary  words,  are  demanded. 

The  platoon  sergeant,  section  leaders  and  guides  have  heard  the  company  com- 
mander s  orders.  They  therefore  know  all  tliat  I.t  A  knows  of  the  situation. 
This  is  desirable  as  any  one  of  them  is  a  potential  replacement  for  the  platoon  leader. 

Lt  A  omits  from  his  orders  matters  which  arc  not  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  platoon.  Thev  are,  for  example,  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
battalion  reserves,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  auxiliary  weapons. 

S^eriat  situalion  J.  Scouts  preceding  an  o-fsauit  platoon.  At  10  AM  Lt  A 
receives  and  repeals  back  Capt  M's  signal  to  ad\-ance.  and  orders  and  signals: 
"  Forward,"  to  nis  platoon. 

Jones  and  Gregg  are  the  scout  and  alternate  scout  of  the  3rd  (base)  squad. 

Rtouirenuml  2.  a.  A  brief  slatenxnt  of  Jones'  duties  in  this  situation. 

b.  His  conduct  in  detail  until  he  reaches  the  house  (C). 

Scintwm  i.    a.  t.  To  move  steadily  forward  toward  the  house. 

a.  To  note  all  positions  which  might  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  continually 
wxtch  such  positions  for  indications  of  his  presence. 

3.  To  take  advantage  of  any  available  cover,  one  scout  covering  the  movements 
of  the  other. 

4.  When  dangerous  places  to  the  front  are  observed  from  any  covered  position 
to  signal,  "  Halt "  to  the  platoon,  this  signal  meaning :  "  You  had  better  hall  while 
1  investigate." 

5.  To  investigate  the  dangerous  area  and  when  certain  all  is  clear,  to  signal: 
**  rorward,"  and  "  Double  time,"  if  it  is  advisable  for  the  platoon  to  cross  an  open 
•pace  rapidly. 

6.  To  select  and  occupy  covered  positions  for  the  forward  iMiunds  of  the  platoon, 
if  any  are  available. 

7.  To  fire  on  the  enemy  with  tracer  bullets  whenever  he  is  seen,  .ind  to  send  word 
bock  to  itie  platoon  leader  (by  the  alternate  scout)  if  the  tracers  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  enemy's  position. 

8.  If  the  enemy  ii|)cns  fire,  to  take  rover,  search  out  his  pnsitiim,  and  indicate  it 
by  tracer  bullets,  or  mc-^ge  if  nei'i-ssary. 

b.  Jones  moves  rapidly  down  the  slii|ie,  carefully  watihing  the  hmise  and  the 
woods  to  his  right.  He  apprnarhes  the  hmisc  while  (ircgg  hahs  on  the  sl<>]ic  in  a 
position  from  which  he  can  rover  Jones.  Jones  muvct  to  the  side  of  the  Ik-usc  which 
Grqx  "^^^'^''''^R*'""''^  i'>^'*'Kh  the  wiixluw and  signal!-:  "  I'orwartl,"  i.iiircgg.  lie 
walk«  around  the  hou-^,  kxiking  in  all  the  windows  and  observing  lit  front  and  txjth 
flanks.     On  apimiachfng  the  hoii*r  he  h.ns  signaled  :    "  Halt."  \»  ihc  jilai--"n. 

When  Gregg  reaches  the  house  Jones  enters  it,  Gregg  renuimng  outside  in 
observation.  Finding  the  iMin-e  «-mpty  June-  coinr*  i«it,  si[;i).-i1< :  "  K'Tward  "  to  the 
pbtoon,  and  cnntimies  his  advance,  using  a  new  direction  point  in  the  right  direction 
(in  line  with  the  hou^e  and  the  road  jnnrlton  or  liav  squad— whichever  is  visible). 

CoiHiNniff .  It  is  not  ihe  dniv  of  this  pair  of  scouts  to  in\*estigate  the  entire  woods 
Id  their  right.  They  examine  ttie  tmrth  edge  as  the\  ^am.  Q^Cnn  v.oA.%'w%\'««vao.- 
^te  other  jmrta  of  the  mods. 
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Special  situation  3.  As  Jones  leaves  the  house  he  sees  the  ^rd  squad  in  the  nll^ 
to  the  west,  and  the  6th  squad  crossing  the  road.  The  remainder  of  the  plataoa  is 
concealed  by  the  woods. 

Requirement  3.    The  further  actions  of  the  scout. 

Solution  3.  Jones  says  to  Gregg :  "  Remain  here  where  you  can  see  me.  I  as 
going  to  that  next  ridge  in  front.  Don't  allow  the  platoon  to  leave  the  cover  o(  tha 
ridge  until  I  signal,  '  Forward.' " 

Jones  selects  a  prominent  tree  in  the  eAgt  of  the  woods  to  his  front  as  his  mt 
direction  point.    He  then  moves  rapidly  towards  the  next  ridge  to  the  front 

Special  situation  4.  As  Jones  moves  down  the  slope  several  Reds  aiqiear  over  ik 
crest  in  front  and  move  towards  the  woods  about  350  yards  to  the  southeast  Gttfi 
also  sees  them. 

Requirement  4.    Action  of  the  scouts  in  this  situation. 

Solution  4.    The  scouts  take  cover  and  open  fire  on  the  Reds  with  tracer  boUcti 

Jones  realizes  that  Lt  A  and  most  of  the  platoon  probably  cannot  see  either  dK 
Reds  or  the  tracer  bullets  because  of  the  intervening  woods.  He  therefore  ordm: 
"  Gregg,  report  the  enemy  to  Lt  A." 

Special  situation  5.  The  Reds  run  forward  into  the  woods.  Gregg  retuimsi 
run  to  report  to  Lt  A,  Jones  sees  that  Lt  A  has  moved  out  of  the  woods  (nearOt 
and  is  advancing.  The  scouts  on  the  right  have  passed  the  crest  and  are  eiiteni( 
the  woods  (£). 

Jones  again  starts  forward.  When  he  is  50  yards  in  front  of  the  house  a  nacte 
gun  suddenly  opens  6re  from  the  high  ground  to  his  left  front  (neari?).  Hecamt 
see  the  gun. 

Requirement  5.   Actions  of  the  scout  in  this  situation. 

Solution  5.  Jones  at  once  takes  cover  in  a  prone  position,  and  searches  the  tems 
to  locate  the  position  of  the  hostile  machine  gun.  Having  found  it  he  immetbaiej 
opens  fire  on  it  with  tracer  ammunition,  in  order  to  point  out  its  location. 

Special  situation  6.  Actions  of  platoon  leader.  Lt  A,  preceding  his  leadot 
section  by  about  50  yards,  has  reached  the  front  edge  of  the  woods  near  D.  Ik 
scouts  are  approaching  the  crest  just  in  front.  As  tney  reach  it  Gray,  scout  of  i 
center  squad  ist  section,  signals:    "  Halt." 

Requirement  6.    Action  of  platoon  leader. 

Solution  6.  Lt  A  orders  the  runner  who  is  with  him :  "  Black,  to  leads  u 
section,  when  he  reaches  here.    Halt  in  edge  of  woods  until  I  signal,  *  Forward." 

Lieut,  A  then  moves  rapidly  forward  to  the  crest,  where  he  halts  in  a  coted 
position  from  which  he  can  observe  the  terrain  and  the  conduct  of  his  scouts  in  Irtc 

Special  situation  7.  As  Lt  A  takes  position  at  the  crest  the  scouts  of  the  ic 
squad  open  fire.  He  sees  their  tracers  pass  behind  the  woods  in  front.  Proea^ 
one  of  tneni  starts  toward  him  on  a  run,  moving  behind  the  crest.  The  center  scoo 
are  now  about  50  yards  from  the  wood  (£). 

Requirement  7.    Action  of  platoon  leader. 

Solution  /.  Lt  A  remains  in  jKisiticm.  i<bscrviiig  the  terrain  and  the  axnc 
of  his  scouts  through  his  glasses.    The  ist  section  is  held  in  the  edge  of  the  voodi 

Special  situation  8.  Pvt,  Gregg,  alternate  scout  of  the  3rd  (left)  squad,  urie 
and  reiwrts  to  Lt  A:  "We  saw  8  Kcds  enter  the  woods  there  (|x>inting.i  !!« 
the  high  ground  northeast.  They  ran  when  we  fired  on  them:  The  range  wvibM 
350  yards  from  that  house  (pointing)."    Gregg  returns  towards  the  house. 

Lt  A  sees  Jl)^c^  (left  scoui)  nicve  fnrward  from  the  house  (f ),  Grav  (<^ 
scout)  has  reached  ihe  edge  of  the  woods  {£),  and  is  signaling,  "  ForwMxL" 

Requirement  S.  Action  of  platoon  leader,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  i^A 
therefor. 

Solution  8.  Lt  A  sijinaU  m  V\\s  iM  ■yccXvw.  •■Yv«'«thV,^  "^v^  TOUKwa  ii * 
push  his  advance  with  al\  possiUc  s\)c»;A.  W^  \s  ^-w^^t  "Cna-x.  "OrOT*.  ».T*.^aja,-^*a 
wood  tohis  front  (the  ones  fired  on^v  Jonts mv4 0^ft?&^ ,^«s. vVcj  «^— ----- 
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k  pitn^  as  the  center  pair  of  scouta  have  sienaled  that  the  near  edge  of  the  woods  is 
dear.  Then  is  a  possibility  of  receiving  nre  from  Ac  high  ground  near  F.  The 
left  Kouts  are  moving  forward  but  have  not  yet  investigated  this  high  ground.  If 
diere  be  any  enemy  there  the  scouts  will  probably  draw  their  fire  before  the  leading 
HCtioa  has  advanced  beyond  the  ridge  between  D  and  E,  the  rear  slope  of  which  will 
ftfford  cover  to  the  troops  in  a  prone  position.  The  mission  of  the  Blue  army  as  a 
whole  is  aggressive,  it  has  the  initiative  and  is  attacking.  Lt  A  must  move 
forward  whenever  possible,  and  the  present  situation  calls  for  a  continuation  of  his 


Sptrittt  situation  p.  As  the  ist  section  reaches  a  line  50  yards  in  advance  of  the 
woods  in  rear  of  Lt  A,  he  starts  forward  towards  the  next  wood  (£).  As  he 
does  so  a  machine  gun  opens  fire  from  his  left  front  (near  F). 

RtqmremeM  9.    Action  of  the  platoon  leader. 

Solution  9.  Lt  A  takes  cover  immediately  in  a  small  depression  near  the  crest 
(between  D  and  E).  He  sees  the  leading  section  run  forward  to  the  shelter  behind 
tfic  crest  and  lie  down.    The  2nd  section  is  still  in  the  wood  in  rear. 

Lt  A,  with  his  glasses,  watches  the  action  of  his  left  scout  (Jones)  to  see  if  he 
locates  the  machine  gun.  He  also  searches  the  ground  from  which  the  firing  appears 
Id  come,  in  an  effort  to  see  the  gun  himself. 

Sfteiai  situation  10.  The  leader  of  the  ist  section  approaches  Lt  A  and  reports: 
"  We  didn't  lose  any  men.    The  gun  cannot  reach  us  now." 

Lt  A  sees  his  left  scouts  (Jones  and  Gr^g)  fire  tracer  bullets  at  a  point  on  the 
Ugh  ground  to  his  left  front  (F).  Searching  the  locality  thus  indicated  with  his 
flisses  Lt  A  picks  up  a  machine  gim  firing  from  a  partially  concealed  open 
rmplacement  on  the  forward  slope,  just  below  the  crest  (near  F).  He  hears  a  lew 
■hots  in  the  woods  to  his  front. 

Requirement  10.    Lt  A's  estimate  of  the  situation,  his  orders  and  actions. 

Sotution  to.  Lt  A's  mission  remains  unchanged.  He  must  pu>h  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  breaking  down  any  hostile  resistance  that  he  encounters. 

Tlie  enemy  opposing  his  advance  thus  far  consists  only  of  the  machine  gun,  which 
he  has  now  positively  located,  and  a  patrol  probably  of  8  men  only,  in  the  woods  to 
his  front.  Lt  A's  scouts  are  in  the  w<kmIs.  and  should  lie  able  to  hold  this  patrol 
in  check. 

The  hostile  machine  gun  sweefts  at  close  range  the  ground  o\'er  which  Lt  A's 
phtoon  must  advance.  It  must  be  put  out  of  action  before  the  advance  can  con- 
tinue. It  also  sweeps  part  of  the  terrain  over  which  the  2nd  platoon  on  l.t  A's 
right,  must  advance. 

At  present  Ij  A's  irrxips  are  all  umlcr  shcher— the  first  section  on  the  reverse 
dope  of  the  ridge,  the  second  section  back  in  the  woods.  There  is  a  combat  patrol 
of  4  men  on  Lt  A's  left,  who  may  al-o  l»e  exj)ec(efl  m  engage  the  hostile  machine 

Lt  \  might  request  aid  tmm  the  accnniftanying  wea|x>ns.  He  will  do  so  if  hi< 
own  efforts  prove  ineffectual,  but  the  fire  of  his  leading  section  alone  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  out  one  machine  gun  at  short  range,  in  an  open  emplacement  which  can 
be  seen.  Of  course  there  may  be  other  guns  which  will  open  presently,  but  there 
fannot  be  any  in  a  [Kwition  to  inflict  serious  danugc  on  l.t  A's  platoon  .so  long  as 
ll  remains  under  cover  of  the  ridge  and  the  woods. 

Lt  A  decides  to  have  the  1st  section  attack  the  hostile  machine  gun  with  fire 
from  the  crest. 

He  orders  the  section  leader,  who  is  with  him,  as  follows :  "  Range  300.  Target, 
■■chine  gun  indicated  by  tracers  of  left  scouts.    FIRIv  .-\T  WILL." 

Lt  A  remains  in  his  position  (on  the  firing  line)  and  observes: 

«.  The  fire  of  his  leuling  section. 

b.  The  hostile  machine  gun. 

e.  The  woods  to  his  front,  in  which  occasiorol  siwA*  we,\««A. 

S^fcial nluatiom  li.     After  a  few  minutes  \wav^  mA  '<i«'A-<ftTw\tA  V;wi>»i  **- 
M  jortaoo  the  hottile  machine  gun  is  silent.    Its  crew  aUem^  Vi  rta«aa.,'««w*'** 
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gun  with  them.  Several  are  killed  and  the  remainder  abaodon  dw  gnu  and  m 
the  woods  in  rear. 

Lt  A  signals,  "  Forward,"  to  the  leader  of  the  1st  section.  As  fire  coses 
scouts  of  the  3rd  squad,  who  have  heen  under  cover  in  the  low  groand  cut  0 
during  the  firing,  advance  up  the  slope  at  a  run. 

The  2nd  and  part  of  the  ist  squad  advance  to  the  woods  (£)  already  accn) 
by  their  scouts.  They  continue  through  the  woods,  driving  out  a  few  Reds,  « 
of  whom  are  killed  while  crossing  the  open  ground  to  the  northeast  (G). 

The  2nd  section  advances  to  the  crest  just  vacated  by  the  ist  section. 

Lt  A  accompanies  the  advance  of  the  ist  section  to  the  northeast  edge  of 
woods,  near  fi.  As  he  reaches  this  point  he  sees  Jones  (scout  of  the  3ra  sqo 
frwn  a  point  near  F,  signal :  "  Enemy  in  sight."  He  and  Grefflj  then  commence  fit 
tracer  Inillcts  to  their  mint  and  left  front.  Heavy  hostile  rifle  and  machine  goo 
now  open  from  the  front  and  left  front. 

Requirement  II.    Action  of  the  platoon  leader. 

Solution  II.  Lt  A  signals,  "Halt."  to  the  platoon.  He  moves  ra^Ndly  fon 
to  the  line  of  scouts  (on  the  crest  GF),  where  he  can  personally  reconnnter 
ground  to  his  front. 

Special  situation  iz.  Following  the  tracers  of  his  scouts,  and  usii^  his  ghs 
Lt  A  sees  a  line  of  fox  holes  along  the  crest  {IK)  and  in  the  near  edge  of 
woods  to  his  front.  He  locates  two  light  machine  guns  tiring  rapidly  from  0 
emf^cements  at  /  and  /.  There  is  a  third  gun  which  he  cannot  see,  in  the  wi 
near /C. 

All  of  the  scouts  are  on  the  crest,  firing  tracer  bullets  at  the  enemy.  The  1st ! 
tion  is  tying  down  in  the  low  ground,  about  100  yards  in  rear  of  the  line  of  sco 
The  section  leader  has  moved  up  the  reverse  slope  within  speaking  distance 
Lt  A. 

Lt  A  estimates  that  the  enemy  to  his  front  and  left  front  (as  far  as  /'i, 
about  two  platoons.  The  2nd  platoon  is  firing  from  the  edge  of  the  wood<:  to 
south. 

Requirement  is.    Lt  A's  estimate  of  the  situation,  his  orders  and  actions. 

Solution  IS.  Lt  A's  mission  remains  unchanged  by  the  de\-elc^)ments  of 
situation. 

The  enemy  in  his  front  is  intrenched  and  offering  a  determined  resistance.  1 
strength  is  probably  greater  than  Lt  A's.  Certainlv  he  has  more  fire  pown 
his  disposal,  in  particular  at  least  3  machine  guns.  The  range  is  short — <iAj . 
yards  from  the  crest  FG  to  the  hostile  position. 

The  troops  on  Lt  A's  right  are  apparently  heavily  engaged.  Nothing  is  kw 
as  to  the  situation  on  the  left. 

The  crest  FG  affords  a  good  fire  oosition  for  T-t  A's  platoon.  It  caa 
reached  without  great  exposure  to  hostile  fire.  The  low  ground  in  rear  and 
woods  afford  good  cover.  But  an  advance  from  this  position  is  not  possible  s 
the  hostile  machine  guns  are  silenced. 

The  fire  position  on  the  crest  FG  is  subject  to  enfilade  fire  from  the  sondK 
through  the  open  space  between  the  woods.  Lt  A's  only  protection  against !! 
fire  is  afforded  by  the  activity  of  the  friendly  troops  on  his  right  (Co.  F). 

The  enemy's  strength  is  so  great  that  Lt  .^  will  certainly  have  need  ri 
combined  fire  power  of  his  two  sections,  and  probably  also  of  help  from  the  ace 
panying  weapons.  Although  there  is  a  maneuver  interval  of  200  yards  between 
left  of  Lt  A's  zone  of  action  and  the  Red  Rune  Rnad,  the  enemy's  dispo-ir 
are  such  (his  front  being  continuous  up  to  and  beyond  the  road)  that  no  oypuitu 
for  enveloping  tactics  is  afforded.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  manetivcr  or 
right,  hut  this  flank  is  protected  bv  iV  ■2xA  v\aV(«>T\.  TK«e  is  room  for  Lt  ' 
deploy  both  his  sections  on  line,  t,be  Mccm4  seC^oti  <mv  '&*\tVV  tiV  ■CwtSs«u«v 
maneuver  interval. 
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Lt  A  decides: 

0.  To  milce  a  frontal  attack  on  a  front  of  about  300  yards,  with  both  sectioos  tn 
fine,  (he  2nd  on  the  left. 

b.  To  notify  his  componv  commander  of  the  situation  and  of  his  plans,  and 
caperiaDy  of  the  presence  ot  the  hostile  machine  ^ns.  The  company  commander 
may  then  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  necesi^ry  tn  support  I.t  A  by  calling  for 
fin  from  the  accompanying  weapons,  and  by  use  of  the  support  platoon. 

Ll  A  orders  the  leader  of  the  ist  section:  "  Build  up  on  line  of  scouts.  Range 
aoOi  Tablet,  enemy  infantry  in  fox-holes  and  machine  gun  in  edge  of  woods  (point- 
ing). Fire  at  will.  The  2nd  section  will  attack  on  your  left.  Any  questions? 
Hove  out." 

Lt  A  then  gives  the  followii^  order  to  the  platoon  sergeant,  who  has  joined 
him :  "  The  enemy  has  about  2  platoons  and  at  least  j  machine  guns  intrencned  in 
the  edge  of  that  woods  and  along  the  crest  to  beyond  the  RFD  BONE  Road  (point- 
ing).  Do  you  see  them?  You  have  heard  my  orders  to  the  ist  section.  Place  the 
ami  aection  in  line  on  the  left  of  the  ist  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  ridge  between 
die  woods  and  the  RED  BONE  Road." 

To  his  Ttinner  Lt  A  says :  "  Black,  take  thi^  message  to  Capt  H,  and  point  out 
ottr  target."    The  message  is  as  follows : 

ist  Plat  Co  E 
To  CO  Co  F  (by  runner).  (time) 

Enemy  in  woods  to  my  front  and  on  ridge  to  left  front  hold  up  advance.  Esti- 
OMte  one  company  and  three  machine  guns.    Am  attacking  with  both  sections  in  line. 

A,Lt 

Lt  A  moves  to  the  left,  behind  the  crest,  to  a  point  where  he  can  see  the  entire 
hostile  position  and  both  of  his  sections.  Here  he  observes  the  conduct  of  his  com- 
mand, the  enemy,  and  the  fire  effect  of  both  sides. 

Sptciai  siluctioH  IJ.  Lt  A's  entire  platoon  is  in  line  and  firing  on  the  enemy. 
He  notes  a  number  of  casualties  on  the  right  of  his  ist  section.  The  hostile  rifle  fire 
ffom  the  woods  at  that  point  is  not  heavy  and  docs  not  seem  sufficient  to  produce 
Ae  casualties  noted.  Ij  A  sees  htillct.4  strike  the  ground  immediately  in  rear  of 
him.  He  believes  that  he  is  receiving  enfilade  fire,  probably  from  a  machine  gun  to 
Us  right,  in  the  zone  of  action  of  Co  F.  and  that  this  fire  is  causing  the  ra.<iiialtie3 
in  bis  1st  section. 

Rtqwrtmtnt  13.    Action  of  platoon  leader. 

SotxtioH  n.  Lt  A  studies  the  ground  tn  the  .sniitfiea.st  with  his  glasses,  en- 
deavoring to  iocmte  the  hostile  machine  gun.    He  is  unable  to  do  so. 

To  his  runner  Lt  A  says:  "White,  there  is  a  machine  gun  over  there  (point- 
hlg)  which  is  firing  on  us.  T  cannot  locate  it,  but  it  is  probably  in  the  edge  of  that 
fittle  wood  about  500  yards  from  here  (pointing  to  a  wood  not  in  limits  of  map). 
Tain  this  message  to  Capt  F,  and  pnint  out  where  I  think  the  gim  is  located,  .^ny 
vocations  ?  Move  fast. 

The  message  is  as  f  (rflows : 

1st  Plat  Co  E 
To  CO  Co  E  (by  runner).  (time) 

Machine  gun  fire  from  right  front  causing  losses.    Rcqttest  gun  be  put  out. 

A.  Lt 

Sp*eiai  tilnation  14.    Lt  A  receives  the  following  message  from  his  company 


CoE 
ToCO  tst  Plal  (by  runner).  (time) 

Enemy  withdrawing  on  front  of  tst  battalion. 
Have  requested  machine  gun  and  howitzer  fire  on  your  target. 
Co  F  mjuettrd  to  put  nut  machine  gun  to  vwii  r\i\A  ^iorV. 
nuh  the  attack  when  enemy  breaks  on  youir  Itont. 
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A  little  later  Sgt  Q  commanding  a  light  mortar  sectimi,  and  Lt  H  of  the  n 
gun  company,  join  Lt  A,    He  points  out  the  hostile  works  io  his  front,  indnitiin 
the  machine  gun  emplacements. 

Presently  friendly  machine  gun  fire  opens  in  the  interval  on  Lt  A's  left.    Lt  H. 
observing  the  fire,  adjusts  it  by  runner  and  signal. 

A  light  mortar  bomb  falls  just  short  of  the  hostile  machine  gun  at  K. 

The  hostile  fire  slackens,  and  several  Reds  are  seen  to  leave  Aeir  fox  hola  tai 
break  to  the  rear.    Blue  machine  gun  and  mortar  fire  continue. 


Requirement  14.    Lt  A's  estimate  of  the  situation-,  his  orders  and 

Solution  14.    The  mission  is  unchanged. 

The  enemy  is  retreating  on  the  left.  The  hostile  troops  in  Lt  A's  own  fnn 
are  badly  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  platoon  and  of  the  accompanying  weapons.  TbB 
they  are  near  the  breaking  point  is  indicated  by  the  slackening  of  their  fire  lad 
individuals  moving  to  the  rear. 

Lt  A  believes  that  the  moment  for  the  assault  is  at  hand,  but  his  {Jatoon  11 » 
yet  too  far  from  the  enemy's  position  (200  yards).  In  advancing  my  move  in 
lower  ground,  and  the  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons  can  support  the  movemea 
until  just  before  the  assault. 

Lt  A  decides  to  advance  his  firing  line,  under  cover  of  this  supporting  fire,  to  1 
position  close  enough  for  assault.    He  informs  Lt  H  and  Sgt  Q  of  his  dcdsioft 

Lt  A  signals  to  his  section  leaders :  "  Squad  rush,"  pointing  to  the  left. 

He  continues  in  observation,  watching  the  conduct  of  fire  and  movenieiit  \ij  \k 
two  sections. 

Special  situation  15.  Both  sections  of  the  platoon  have  advanced  by  squad  ruAa 
to  within  100  yards  of  the  hostile  position,  which  can  now  be  plainly  seen.  TlcR 
are  no  entanglements  on  its  front.  Hostile  rifle  fire  from  the  woods  has  ahn< 
ceased.  Red  troops  continue  to  leave  their  fox-holes,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  n 
break  to  the  rear.  The  light  mortar,  by  well-directed  shots,  has  put  out  two  of  4r 
hostile  machine  guns,  and  greatly  shaken  the  infantry.  Little  firing  is  heard  (tm 
the  flanks,  especially  to  the  north.  Lt  A  is  still  observing  from  the  crest,  ui 
Lt  H  and  Sgt  Q  are  near  him. 

Requirement  15,    Lt  A's  estimate  of  the  situation,  his  orders  and  actions. 

Solution  IS-  Lt  A's  immediate  mission  is  now  to  assault  the  hostile  positia 
in  his  front. 

The  enemy  to  the  north  is  retreating.  Resistance  on  the  south  has  also  sladceari 
The  enemy  in  front  of  Lt  A  is  badly  shaken  and  is  breaking.  Lt  A  bebem 
they  will  not  repulse  a  determined  assault  and  that  counter  attack  is  unlikely. 

The  platoon  is  within  100  yards  of  the  enemy,  still  supported  by  the  fire  of  th 
accompanying  weapons.    This  fire  must  cease  as  the  assault  is  delivered. 

The  assault  must  be  made  up-grade  and  into  a  wood  on  part  of  the  front,  but  tfan 
are  no  artificial  obstacles. 

The  distance  slill  to  be  covered  is  rather  great  for  a  single  rush,  but  Lt  A 
believes  that  a  prompt  advance,  with  marching  fire,  will  enable  him  to  over-ran  Ac 
enemy  with  few  casualties. 

Lt  A  orders  Lt  H  and  Sgt  Q :  "  1  am  going  to  assault.  CEASE  FIRING."  Ti 
his  section  leaders  he  signals:  "Fire  faster."  To  the  men  with  him  (pbtnt 
sergeant  and  runners)  :  "  FOLLOW  ME." 

As  the  fire  of  the  accompanying  weapons  ceases,  Lt  A  rises,  moves  rapidh'  f» 
ward  through  the  center  of  his  plaUxm.  signaling  and  ordering:  "  Forward,  tnarik- 
ing  fire,"  and  leads  the  assault  on  the  hostile  position. 
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DEFENSIVE  COMBAT. 

Nor. — Sm  ronarlu  under  Practical  ExerciMi.  Offeniive  Combat,  p.  i. 

The  following  practical  exercises  illustrate  the  two  most  typical  cases  of  the 
defense  in  open  warfare:  tst,  where  time  is  available  for  proper  reconnaissance 
and  disposition  of  troops,  and  the  proper  installation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
works  of  defense ;  and  zd,  where  a  position  is  occupied  for  immediate  defense,  with 
DO  opportunity  for  proper  reconnaissance  or  the  ot^nization  of  any  formal  works. 

The  details  of  the  further  elaboration  of  positions  which  are  occupied  for  a  con- 
siderable period  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering.  They 
involve  no  additional  principles  of  defensive  combat. 

Bxerciie  i.  S«nd  Table  Demonstration.  Rifle  Company;  PreparaticHi  for 
Defense. 

Cgnenl  situation.  (See  Plate  VI.)  Keds  (west)  and  lilues  (cast)  are  at  war. 
The  territory  shown  on  the  map  is  Blue. 

A  Bhie  army,  having  been  defeated  by  a  larger  Red  force,  is  retiring  slowly 
eastward,  before  the  Red  advance. 

BliK  cavalry,  covering  the  withdrawal,  are  in  contact  with  the  Red  cavalry,  30 
miles  west  of  the  area  shown  on  the  map. 

The  Blue  high  command  has  decided  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  running 
generally  north  and  south  through  the  area  shown  on  the  map,  and  to  hold  this 
position  pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  east. 

Sf*fial  situation.  Blue.  The  ist  Bn  ist  Blue  Inf,  has  been  ordered  to  organize 
and  defend  a  sector  of  the  position.    Other  battalioiu  are  on  both  flanks. 

Initial  defense  orders  of  the  battfJion  comtKander.  The  battalion  commander  has 
issued  his  orders  verbally  to  his  staff,  company  commanders  and  Lt  S,  commanding 
tlw  1st  Plat  Rq;  Howitzer  Co  (assigned  by  regimental  order  to  the  isi  Bn)  at  the 
point  X  (Plate  VI),  at  8;oo  AM  12  June  22.  >Ie  has  pointed  out  the  localities 
referred  to  in  the  orders  on  the  groimd  or  on  his  map. 

Capt  A,  commanding  Co  A  i.st  Bn,  has  made  brief  notes  of  the  follctwing  items 
from  the  battalion  commander's  order : 

1.  Air  service  and  cavalry  report  several  strong  Red  columns  all  arms,  light 
artillery  only,  advancing  east  at  7 :  00  AM  June  12,  heads  of  infantry  columns  30 
miles  west  of  here. 

Our  division  organizes  and  defends  a  poNitiim  running  north  and  south  through 
here  (Capt  A  marks  the  point  X  on  his  map),  pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

The  3d  Bn  of  our  raiment  is  on  our  right,  the  4th  Inf  on  our  left.  Our  3d  Bn 
is  about  i\  miles  east  of  here,  in  reserve. 

The  3d  Bn  4th  Inf  is  outposting  our  front  on  the  heights  2000  yard.s  west  of  here. 

2.  Our  battalion  will  organize  and  defend  a  center  of  resistance  from  the  house  in 
the  woods  on  our  right  (exclusive)  (he  marks  the  house  A),  to  the  iumth  edge  of 
the  small  woods  on  tne  left  inclusive. 

3.  (a)  Co  A  will  occupy  a  strong  point  from  the  hotise  on  our  right  (exclusive) 
to  the  wood  on  our  left  (exclusive). 

(b)  Co  B  will  occupy  a  strong  piiint  from  the  north  to  the  south  edge  of 
the  wood  on  our  left,  (both  inclusive). 

(c)  Co  C,  in  reserve,  will  take  station  in  the  wond-i  at  head  of  draw  about 
700  yards  southeast  of  here. 

(d)  CoD  (MG)  willpUce: 

1.  One  section  in  tne  w(K)ds  near  the  house  on  our  riRht  (A)  to  defend 
the  front  of  Co  .\  and  the  west  edge  of  the  wood  ocaipied  by  Co  B. 

2.  One  section  in  the  small  neck  of  woods,  350  yards  south  of  here,  to 
defend  the  front  of  dt  A,  defend  l\w  draii  4t\A  \\*  ■wwisv  «A:^  "A  "^e*. 

.  wood  oa  OUT  Mt. 
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13.  One  section  in  the  south  edge  of  the  wood  to  our  left,  between  the 
tiring  and  support  lines,  to  defend  the  south  edge  of  the  wood  and  the 
right  front  of  the  4lh  Inf  (C). 

4.  One  section  in  reserve,  behind  the  crest,  250  yards  southeast  of 
herc{D). 

(e)   I.  The  hght  mortar  will  take  station  in  the  draw   at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  150  yards  cast  of  here  (LM). 

2,  The  one-poundcr  on  the  ridge,  will  take  station  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  zoo  yards  cast  of  here  (P). 
(x)  Plan  of  defense,     i.  Each  front  line  company  will  organize  its  own 
strong  point  in  two  lines,  firing  and  support,  adjusting  the  location  of  each  to 
those  of  the  companies  on  either  flank  and  to  the  machine  gun  locations  to  pre- 
serve continuity  and  provide  for  mutual  support. 

2.  The  traces  of  all  parallels  will  be  continuous,  and  will  provide  for 
the  maximum  development  of  frontal  fire. 

The  octagonal  trace  and  Type  A  standard  profile  will  lie  employed." 

•  3-  Two  bands  of  standard  double  apron  fence  will  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  firing  line,  and  each  combat  grouji  will  be  completely  wired  in.'  Capt 
D  (MG  Co)  will  supervise  the  locatton  of  the  principal  obstacles. 
4.  Eniplaccmenls  and  alternative  emplacements  of  the  shell  hole  t}^^ 
will  be  provided  for  each  machine  gun.  Each  emplacement  will  be  wired 
to  with  a  double  row  of  spirals.' 

5.  Bn  4  will  deliver  a  limited  number  of  park  pattern  tools  and  materials 
for  obstacles  at  the  I>end  of  ihe  road  300  yards  south. 

6.  One  platoon  of  Co  C  will  report  to  Bn  4  as  loading  detail  and  carry- 
inf  parties,  etc. 

7.  Order  of  importance  of  work :  Occupied  portions  of  firing  line, 
machine  gun  emplacements,  obstacles  in  front  of  position,  clearing  field 
of  fire  and  marking  ranges,  cover  for  company  supports  in  support  Itne, 
completion  of  obstacles,  continuous  trench  for  firing  line,  etc. 

8.  I>elails  of  artillery  support  later, 

g.  Preliminary  defense  plans  and  sketches  will  be  sent  to  battalion  com- 
mand post  by  2  PM  to-day. 

4.  (a)  The  battalion  aid  station  will  be  located  on  the  east  slope  of  hill  450. 
bom  »  half  mile  east  of  here.  Paths  through  the  woods  from  each  flank  of  the 
■ttklion  front  will  be  signposted. 

(b)  The  battalion  ammunition  point  will  be  located  at  the  road  junction 

(r)  The  rear  echelon  of  the  battalion  will  l>e  in  the  woods  just  south  of  the 
RED  BONE  road  where  all  trains  will  assemble. 

5.  The  battalion  command  post  will  be  at  the  JONES  farm,  about  700  yards 
ram  here.    Both  these  roads  (marking  ihe  roads  on  either  flank)  lead  to  it. 

Nnx. — The  inilial  dtfttiM  order  cf  the  haUalion  commander  docs  not  Include  all  details 
I  tbe  orinuiUatian  at  the  poiition,  but  only  «o  nitich  as  necessary  to  cITecl  the  preliminary 
■pnrilinni  SDd  inaugtimte  the  more  important  itcm«  of  work.  Addilimial  orders  will  he 
nod  ai  ntetutry  during  the  prosresa  of  the  organlxailun.  Capt  A  makes  such  brief  notes 
1  the  ordff  u  neccmry  to  fix  In  nis  mind  matters  that  concern  him.    (le  marks  all  important 

irtltf  I  OB  bis  nup. 

Actions  of  Iht  company  commatidft.    Capt  A  sends  a  runner  In  his  company  with  ^m 

le  (oOovritig  message:  "  To  1st  ?gi.    Have  all  officers.  1st  sgt  and  plat  sgts  report  ^H 

ere  {X)  immediately."  ^| 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  subordinates  Capt  A  confers  with  Capt  B  of  ^1 
"o  B.  and  Capt  D  of  the  machine  guns,  who  arc  present.    He  has  noted  the  machine 
BO  locations  ordered  by  the  baifalion  commander,  and  has  already  decided  ten- 
tttvdy  on  the  approximate  locatton  of  his  firing  line.     He  indicates  his  purposed 

isposjtions  Mi  the  other  officers  :inil  asks  llicir  ojiinirms  concerning  same.    A  pre-  ^h 

tvaaaxy  understanding  is  arrived  at.  ^^| 
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Reconnaissance  by  company  commander.  His  subordinates  having  reported, 
Capt  A  explains  to  them  the  situation  and  the  plan  of  defense  of  the  battalioo,  all 
as  given  in  the  battalion  commander's  order.  He  points  out  the  locations  of  Ae 
machine  guns  and  howitzer  weapons. 

The  party  then  proceeds  to  the  right  flank  of  the  company  sector  (^).  Hen 
Capt  A  finds  the  commander  of  the  company  on  his  right,  who  informs  him  that  m 
accordance  with  his  orders  he  purposes  to  rest  his  left  flank  just  inside  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  in  front  of  the  house,  and  that  his  support  line  will  be  on  the  high  gToand 
about  150  yards  in  rear.  (Plate  VI.)  Capt  A  informs  him  that  these  di^xisitioiii 
will  conform  to  his  own.  Capt  A  also  finds  a  lieutenant  of  Co  D,  who  points  out 
where  he  purposes  to  locate  his  machine  guns.  Capt  A  and  his  subordinates  TtOaa 
to  the  open  ground  near  X. 

The  front  which  Capt  A  must  defend  is  about  500  yards,  and  the  battalion  am- 
mander  has  ordered  him  to  provide  for  the  maximum  development  of  frontal  fire. 
Nevertheless  the  strong  point  is  to  be  organized  in  two  lines,  intrenched  and  wired, 
which  means  that  an  active  defense  is  contemplated.  His  position  is  very  fsTOiaUe 
for  frontal  fire  at  all  ranges,  and  the  firing  line  must  be  strongly  garrisoned.  Brt 
a  support  must  be  held  for  counter-attack  and  defense  of  the  support  Une  when 
organized. 

Capt  A  decides  to  assign  two  platoons  to  the  firing  line  and  to  hold  one  in  snppoit 

He  notes  that  the  high  ground  on  which  he  stands  (near  X)  affords  an  excdkit 
view  and  field  of  fire  over  the  entire  company  front,  and  the  left  front  of  the  com- 
pany on  his  right.  He  decides  to  rest  his  right  flank  on  the  woods,  as  this  will  fanr 
communication  and  movements  of  troops.  This  flank  should  be  in  rear  of  tlie 
machine  guns  near  A,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  their  fire,  and  to  enjoy  flwr 
support. 

Capt  A  paces  out  a  line  with  a  slight  grade  to  provide  for  drainage.  Occasional)} 
he  tests  the  field  of  fire  by  taking  the  prone  position.  He  finds  this  line  to  be  about 
250  yards  long.    It  is  accordingly  suitable  for  defense  by  a  platoon. 

Capt  A  now  proceeds  to  the  left  of  his  sector.  He  ascertains  the  exact  locatioo 
of  the  machine  guns  near  B,  and  the  position  of  the  right  flank  of  the  firing  line  of 
Co  B,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  decides  that  his  own  location  should  confonn 
to  these  defenses.  The  firing  line  in  this  locality  should  be  in  rear  of  the  line  of  firt 
of  the  machine  guns,  and  at  such  a  height  and  distance  as  to  command  by  its  fire  the 
large  draw,  the  road  and  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  the  south.  Such  a  line  is  bette 
placed  on  the  slope  above  the  draw  rather  than  in  the  draw,  where  the  field  of  fin 
would  be  less  favorable,  and  the  line  would  not  conform  to  other  defenses. 

Capt  A  paces  out  a  line  in  this  locality  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  other  flai. 
He  finds  it  to  be  about  200  yards  long,  and  accordingly  suited  to  defense  by  » 
platoon. 

The  two  positions  selected  provide  for  continuity  of  the  front,  they  affoid  1 
maximum  development  of  frontal  fire,  and  mutual  support  of  each  other  and  of  tta 
organizations  on  both  flanks. 

These  positions  constitute  the  active  part  of  Capt  A's  firing  line,  which  will  nW- 
mately  be  developed  as  a  continuous  trench  if  time  allows. 

To  provide  for  interior  defense,  in  case  any  part  of  his  position  is  penetrated  by 
the  enemy,  Capt  A  decides  that  the  following  schemes  should  be  carried  otit  in 
order,  as  rapidly  as  time  allows : 

1.  A  support,  favorably  posted  for  counter-attack  against  any  part  of  the  am 
of  the  strong  point. 

2.  A  support  line  or  second  parallel,  so  located  as  to  command  by  its  fire  all  of  the 
area  of  the  strong  point  in  rear  of  the  firing  line,  to  continue  the  defense  in  depft. 
and  to  afford  a  favorable  line  of  departure  for  counter-attack,  in  case  of  the  captnn 
of  the  firing  line,  or  any  portion  of  it. 

3.  Communication  trenches  between  the  firing  and  support  lines,  at  least  one  f* 
each  platoon  in  the  firing  line,  to  aflford  ready  covered  access  to  all  partj  of  Ik 

strong  point,  to  allow  of  fire  to  tt\e  ftanVs  wfttt-a  fca  itltmitd.  area^  and  to  fofflv 
facilitate  counter<attack. 
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C^>t  A  contemplates  retaining  one  platcran  as  a  support.  The  best  available 
■Uural  cover  for  such  a  support  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  steep  draw  running  up 
throufjh  the  center  of  his  position.  This  is  a  favorable  locahty  for  counter-attack, 
down  the  draw  against  the  center  or  left  of  tlic  position,  or  through  the  wtiods  on  the 
rifbt  for  an  attack  on  that  flank. 

Capt  A  notes  tlat  tlie  ridge  next  in  rear  of  his  firing  Hne  is  a  very  favorable 
locatiaci  (or  his  support  line.  It  sliould  be  supplemented  by  a  short  section  in  the 
edge  o(  the  wood  on  the  right,  covering  the  nose  on  that  flank,  and  connecting  with 
Ae  k-ft  of  the  support  trench  of  the  next  company  on  the  right  (H). 

C|>on  the  completion  of  the  support  trench  it  will  be  garrisoned  by  the  supports, 
who  would  thus  enjoy  cover  and  be  available,  either  to  continue  the  passive  defense 
in  depth  by  garrisoning  the  trench,  or  for  counter-attack,  as  the  developments  of  the 
actkin  might  warrant. 

Oipt  A  bdicvcs  that  communication  trenches  should  be  installed  if  there  be  time 
available  after  attending  to  more  urgent  items,  or  if  the  position  is  to  be  held  for 
•ny  CDnsidcrabte  period.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  subjected  to  artillery  fire.  A  com- 
munication trench  leading  down  the  protected  (northwest)  slope  of  the  ravine  in 
Ibc  center  of  the  company  sector,  to  the  center  of  the  firing  line,  could  be  most 
readily  constructed,  and  would  afford  the  best  covered  approach  to  the  firing  line. 
Elcing  in  the  ravine  it  would  not  be  very  favorably  situated  for  the  delivery  of  fire 
in  the  interior  defense  of  the  position.  It  should  be  supplemented,  as  time  is  avail- 
iblc.  by  two  other  approach  trenches,  one  leading  to  the  center  of  the  left  combat 
^roup,  and  another  just  inside  the  soulh  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  right.  Both  of 
ihoc  should  have  portions  prepared  for  fire  in  both  directions. 

C-apt  A's  next  problem  is  to  select  his  own  command  and  observation  posts. 
\Vl»encver  practicable  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  company  command  post  should 
be  alw  a  good  oliscrvation  po>t.  There  will  be  auxiliary  observing  posts  as  far  as 
necesiary.  but  it  will  take  time  for  reports  from  these  posts  to  reach  the  company 
cunimanaer. 

The  command  post  should  generally  be  in  or  near  the  support  line,  and  near  the 
center  of  ll>e  sector,  as  it  here  best  fulfills  the  more  imporiant  rdiuirements.  A 
poution  soch  as  C,  near  the  middle  of  his  support  line,  would  be  favorable  both  for 
cotnmand  and  obscr^-ation.  It  affords  a  good  view  of  the  entire  area  of  the  strong 
point,  and  of  the  fronts  of  the  units  on  both  flanks.  It  would  be  near  the  supports, 
permitting  the  captain  to  readily  control  them,  near  the  stations  of  the  howitzer 
weapons,  and  probably  near  to  the  command  post  of  Capt  D  of  the  machine  guns. 
who  will  probably  establish  himself  near  hi*;  reserve  (D).  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  fystcm  of  trenches  there  will  be  good  covered  routes  to  practically  all  of  the 
command  posts  lo  which  Capt  A  might  desire  to  send  runners,  or  from  which  he 
miciil  receive  tncssagcs. 

Bui  it  is  not  certain  that  there  will  be  time  to  complete  the  support  line,  and  in 
thi»  ca-e  the  station  at  (7  would  be  ver>-  conspicuous  and  exposed.  A  position  higher 
up  the  rtdce,  just  inside  the  woods  (f),  affords  equally  good  or  belter  observation. 
except  to  the  right  front.  Being  in  the  woods  it  can  be  concealed,  and  it  alfords 
good  communication  with  the  battalion  command  iK)st,  the  supports,  the  howitzer 
weapons,  the  right  flank  of  the  company  firing  tine,  the  ni,achine  guns  and  the  com* 
pany  on  the  right.  By  utilizing  tlie  reverse  slope  of  llie  ridge  {FG)  it  is  possible 
to  reach  tt>e  machine  guns  and  the  company  on  the  left  with  comparatively  little 
expunirc. 

Capt  A  decides  to  establish  his  command  post  at  /■',  at  least  until  the  coniplelion 
of  the  trenches. 

Timv  reifuirfd  for  work.  Capt  A  makes  a  rapid  calculation  of  the  time  and' 
facilities  available  for  work  on  his  position,  to  determine  what  he  will  probably  bt' 
aiAe  to  arcomplisli.  The  battalion  commander  has  indicated  that  the  occupied 
rTion  of  the  fire  treixh  is  tlie  most  imporiant  work,  and  Capt  A  rca.Uzc&  ttva.t.i& 
;  take  the  longcft  time. 
1  he  xrt  i^bfopa  bu  2^0  yattk  of  Type  A  &ic  Utocix  to  4*4-  '^'^  wwa-w3w«v 
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o{  this  trench  is  21.5  sq.  ft.,  hence  the  total  excavation  to  be  done  for  the  platoon 
trench  is  250x3x21.5=16,125  cu.  ft.  There  will  probably  be  about  40  men 
actually  available  for  work  in  the  platoon.  Capt  A  purposes  to  divide  them  into 
two  reliefs,  each  to  work  a  4-hour  shift.  By  working  all  the  men  8  hours  more 
could  be  accomplished,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  must  soon  repel  a  strong 
attack  Capt  A  does  not  wish  to  have  his  men  exhausted  by  such  arduous  labor. 

If  the  soil  is  "  easy  "  as  Capt  A  judges  it  to  be,  one  man  can  excavate  80  cu.  ft 
in  a  four-hour  shift.  One  relief  will  excavate  80x20=1600  cu.  ft.  It  will  Aere- 
fore  require  10  such  shifts  to  complete  the  task.  It  is  possible  that  not  more  dm 
3  days,  including  to-day,  will  be  available,  and  the  time  may  be  shortened  if  6ie 
enemy  makes  a  very  rapid  advance.  Capt  A  decides  to  work  three  shifts  the  first  dn. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  start  before  9 :  30  AM,  and  hence  will  work  until  9 :  30  PM 
or  after  dark.  On  the  following  day  he  will  work  four  shifts.  As  it  will  be  day- 
light a  little  after  4  AM  and  not  dark  until  after  8  FM,  this  will  be  possible.  The 
task  is  then  easily  completed  on  the  last  day,  and  if  advisable  Capt  A  will  use  a 
relief  from  his  support  platoon  for  the  last  4-hour  task.    (See  Field  Engineering.) 

This  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  much  preferable  to  night  work. 

The  next  most  important  task  is  a  continuous  obstacle  in  front  of  the  positioiL 
This  is  much  easier.  The  front  he  occupies  is  500  yards  and  there  are  to  be  t«o 
bands  of  double  apron  fence,  or  looo  yards  in  all.  Two  gangs  of  i  NCO  and  Q 
men  can  erect  200  yards  an  hour.  They  can  complete  the  task  to-day,  which  wiH 
leave  plenty  of  time  for  wiring  in  the  groups.  Carrying  parties  are  to  be  fumidied 
by  the  reserve  company.  Capt  A  decides  to  detail  one  section  from  his  support 
platoon  for  this  work.  The  whole  of  it  should  easily  be  done  in  two  days,  leaving 
the  section  available  for  other  work  on  the  3d  day. 

These  are  the  most  important  tasks.  The  other  section  of  the  support  platooa 
will  prepare  the  company  command  post,  and  will  outline  the  support  trcDch.  But 
Capt  A  realizes  that  there  will  probably  be  no  time  before  the  opening  of  the  attadc 
to  prepare  support  and  communication  trenches,  unless  the  enemy's  advance  is 
unexpectedly  delayed,  or  unless  Capt  A  receives  assistance.  There  is  no  clearing  to 
be  done  in  his  sector.  If  it  is  occupied  for  any  considerable  period  the  trendies 
can  be  revetted  as  necessary,  and  shelters  provided  under  tlw  parapets  and  00 
reverse  slopes. 

Company  commander's  estimate  of  t!ie  situation.  During  his  reconnaissance 
Capt  A  has  considered  most  of  the  items  in  his  estimate  of  the  situation.  His  on- 
plete  estimate  would  be  about  as  follows : 

1.  Mission.  The  mission  of  the  company  is  to  locate,  organize  and  defend  l 
strong  point  of  two  lines,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ^ttalion  commandci. 

2.  The  enemy.  The  enemy  is  advancing  in  force.  He  has  all  arms,  and  accord- 
ingly a  heavy  attack,  with  artillery  preparation  and  support,  may  be  expected.  Tte 
morning  (June  12)  his  infantry  was  30  miles  distant  from  here.  It  will  therefoK 
most  probably  be  at  least  3  days  before  he  can  drive  in  our  cavalry  and  outpost  aod 
launch  an  attack  on  this  position.  Two  days  is  the  least  possible  time  in  which  in 
attack  could  be  launched,  and  our  position  should  be  capable  of  strong  resistant 
by  that  time. 

3.  The  friendly  troops.  There  are  troops  on  both  my  flanks  which  protect  tboa 
These  troops  will  also  assist  in  defending  my  front.  But  the  enemy  may  penetiatt 
their  areas.  Consequently  I  may  have  to  resist  attack  from  the  flank,  lliis  nmit 
be  done  by  fire  from  communication  and  support  trenches,  which  should  be  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  counter-attack.  The  woods  on  my  right  are 
favorable  for  counter-attack.  On  the  left  the  situation  is  less  favorable.  Tbeieiff 
machine  guns  on  both  my  flanks,  which  will  defend  the  flanks  and  al^  conr  m 
front  with  hre.  Other  machine  guns  are  within  my  strong  point  and  willuutm  1 
fire  in  emergency.  A  howitzer  platoon  is  also  in  my  area  and  will  give  doN  w  ' 
port.    All  of  these  weapons  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  my  counter-ftttadcE.  Jt 

probable  that  their  commanders  wiW  taNst  Site.^c«v  e-itivtr  in  or  very  nar  lagr  b 
comtnand  post 
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mpuijr  of  the  battalion  U  in  reserve.  It  is  avaibble  to  usist  my  defense 
T-attick,  especially  on  my  left. 

will  be  artillery  support,  details  to  be  communicated  later. 
ram.  The  terrain  in  my  area  is  very  favorable  for  frontal  fire  at  all  ranges. 
e  good  (4)scrvation  points.  There  is  a  favorable  location  for  my  support 
1  f  have  opportunity  to  prepare  it.  In  the  meantime  there  is  good  cover 
upports  in  a  potitioa  favorable  for  counter-attack,  but  not  for  fire.  The 
.  favorable  for  artillery  support  in  front  of  my  firing  line.  The  woods  on 
s  are  an  element  of  strength  so  long  as  they  arc  held  by  the  companies 
ntpy  them.  If  they  are  seized  by  the  enemy  diey  are  favorable  to  him  for 
;  attacks  against  my  flanks. 

is  a  good  position  for  the  company  command  post,  with  sheltered  ninner 
most  of  the  places  I  will  want  to  reach. 

ivine  in  the  center  of  my  position  is  favorable  for  shelter  and  communica* 
as  a  place  of  departure  tor  counter-attack.  The  ravine  on  the  left  is  an 
>f  weucness,  as  the  bottom  of  it  affords  some  cover  for  the  enemy. 
Tsei  open.  The  approximate  position  of  my  firing  line  is  fixed  by  my 
nd  by  the  locations  of  the  defenses  on  my  flanks.  Its  exact  location  I  have 
ed  on  the  ground.  The  support  line  is  best  located  on  the  forward  slope, 
m  the  rear  slope  it  could  not  support  the  firing  line. 
r  regard  for  the  integrity  of  my  platoons  I  might  place  one  in  the  firing 
bold  two  in  support,  or  vice  versa.  The  battalion  commander  has  directed 
;  be  a  maximum  development  of  frontal  (ire.  This  would  seem  to  call  for 
ons  in  the  firing  line. 

ivioe  in  the  center  of  my  position  divides  it  naturally  into  two  defensive 
"he  mimber  of  combat  groups  in  the  first  line  should  be  no  greater  than 
'  to  cover  my  front  and  provide  for  mutual  support.  The  situation  seems 
r  two  such  groups. 

t  place  my  command  post  about  in  the  center  of  the  position  of  the  support 
It  this  would  not  be  a  good  place  unless  the  support  line  is  actually  con- 
As  I  may  not  have  time  to  construct  it  the  position  at  F  seems  better, 
ivine  within  my  area  affords  shelter  for  my  supports  and  is  favorable  for 
ittack  except  on  my  left  flank.  In  this  position  the  supports  cannot 
y  participate  in  the  fire  defense,  but  they  are  best  held  here  until  the  sup- 
is  intrenched. 

the  order  of  work  I  have  little  choice,  as  the  battalion  commander  has 
this.  He  has  also  indicated  the  types  of  trenches  and  obstacles.  If  I  can 
my  fire  trench  in  time  I  shall  try  to  dig  at  least  a  portion  of  my  support 

rork  my  men  in  2-hour,  4-hour  or  8-hour  shift;-  and  by  night  or  day  or  both. 
will  be  gained  by  working  at  night,  as  we  are  not  in  the  pre<«nce  of  the 
A  4-hour  shift  will  tire  the  men  less,  and  produce  better  results  than  an 
lift 

viom.  To  assign  two  platoons  to  the  firing  line,  each  to  organite  and 
ne  combat  group.  To  hold  one  platoon  in  support  in  the  draw  until  sup- 
can  be  intreTKhed.  To  locate  the  firing  and  support  lines,  combat  groups 
nand  post  as  determined  from  estimate  and  reconnaissance. 
istnict  the  works  directed  in  the  order  of  the  battalion  commander.  To 
1  front  line  pbtnon  dig  its  own  trenches.  To  utilize  the  support  platoon 
ibstacles  and  prepare  the  company  command  post. 

t  trench  work  conducted  by  day  only,  in  two  reliefs  working  4-hour  shifts 
light  to  dark. 

ploy  any  time  available  after  completion  of  occupied  portion  of  firing  line 
iclo,  in  the  organization  of  the  support  line. 

dtftnst  erdtr  of  the  company.    Capt  A  has  required  his  subordinates  to 
ly  htm  durif^  his  reconnaissance  of  the  pos\^CR\,  %n&\A&  ao:Crale&Vt^'^«5». 
0/ de/enM  and  the  mission  of  the  com^n^.   TX**! '•'^ '^™^^*  ^^"-^^ 
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make  their  own  estimates  of  th«  situation,  at  least  partially,  as  Capt  A  doet.  Dar- 
ing the  reconnaissance  he  points  out  matters  of  interest  aiid  discusses  the  sitntiao 
with  them. 

The  reconnaissance  has  occupied  more  than  an  hour.  Time  is  avaOable  for  a 
thorough  reconnaissance  and  Capt  A  wisely  decides  to  so  make  it.  Upon  its  ccm- 
pletion  he  and  his  subordinates  return  to  the  vicinity  of  X,  where  Capt  A  coaipleus 
his  orders.    (Pars.  3,  4  and  5). 

His  complete  order,  ^ven  verbally,  is  as  follows : 

( 1 )  "  At  7 :  00  AM  Red  columns  of  all  arms  were  reported  30  miles  west  of  hoc. 
advancing  cast.  Our  front  is  covered  by  the  cavalry,  and  an  outpost  of  the  4lh  lof 
2000  yards  west  of  here. 

"  Our  division  takes  up  a  defensive  position  extending  north  and  south  thn)ii{li 
this  point,  pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

"  Our  battalion  will  organize  and  defend  a  sector  extending  from  that  house  {A] 
to  the  south  ed^  of  those  woods  to  the  south. 

"  Cos  A  and  B  wilt  be  in  the  front  line,  Co  A  on  the  right.  Co  C  will  be  in  rexnt 
700  yards  southeast  of  here.  Co  D  will  support  us  with  machine  guns  on  both  flaris 
covering  the  front  of  our  position,  and  in  rear  of  our  center.  Details  of  aitflkiT 
support  later. 

'  A  platoon  of  the  regimental  howitzer  company  is  assigned  to  the  battalioo.  TIr 
light  mortar  will  be  in  the  draw  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  150  yards  east  of  here,  Ai 
one-pounder  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  on  the  crest  beyond. 

"  The  2d  Bn  of  our  regiment  is  on  our  right. 

(2)  "  This  company  will  organize  and  defend  a  strong  point  from  that  house  (A) 
(exclusive),  to  the  north  edge  of  that  wood  to  the  south  ^elusive).  There  w3k 
two  lines,  firing  line  and  support  line.  The  firing  line  will  extend  along  this  sbpt 
just  below  here.  The  support  line  will  be  on  the  forward  slope  of  the  ridge,  jvB 
below  the  crest, 

(3)  (<i)  "  The  1st  Plat  will  organize  a  combat  group  in  the  firing  line,  on  tb 
nose. 

(t)  "  The  2d  Plat  will  organize  a  combat  group  in  the  firing  line  on  the  te 
of  the  1st  Plat  and  extending  towards  that  neck  of  woods  (B). 

(c)  "  The  3d  Plat,  in  support,  will  take  station  in  the  draw  east  oi  trt 
One  section  will  report  to  Capt  D,  Co  D,  to  erect  obstacles  in  the  comfcx 
sector.  The  other  section  will  prepare  the  company  command  post.  The  (i- 
toon  leader  will  reconiioiter  counter-attack  routes  from  his  position,  and  fki 
counter-attacks. 

(x)  "Plan  of  defense,  (i)  Each  front  line  platoon  will  dig  its  ownte 
trenches,  octagonal  trace  and  Type  A  profile.    Work  will  begin  at  once. 

(2)  "  Park  pattern  tools  will  be  furnished  by  the  battalion  sof^ 
officer  at  the  bend  of  that  road,  south  of  here, 

(3)  "  The  work  of  trench  excavation  will  be  carried  oa  in  two  itSrt 
working  four-hour  shifts.  There  will  be  three  shifts  to-day,  woricing  irf 
after  dark;  and  four  shifts  to-morrow,  beginning  at  4:  15  AM, 

(4)  "  No  outguards  will  be  posted  during  the  day.  At  night  each<«' 
bat  group  will  post  a  single  sentinel,  until  further  orders. 

(5}  "  Ranges  in  the  foreground  will  be  measured  and  marked. 

(4)  (a)  "  Battalion  aid  station  on  east  slope  of  hill  450,  a  half  mile  cast  of  bBi 
Paths  through  the  woods  on  both  flanks  will  be  signposted. 

(b)  "  Battalion  ammunition  point  at  the  road  junction . 

Ic)  "Rear  echelon  in  woods  just  south  of  RED  BONE  road,  miiati 
trains  will  assemble. 

(5)  (<i)  "  Battalion  command  post  at  JONES. 

{b)  "  Company  command  post  20o  yards  east  of  here,  in  edge  of  woodi* 
crest. 
"  Any  questions?    Posts." 
Inspection  and  supervision  \y$  comfan's  towwtwvder.    C*^  K  ■^mk.  «^m 
1st  Sgt :    "  Take  a  section  ot  the  3,4  "PUl  w4  i^'"*  ^^^  \qq\%,~-^"-"^ 
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M  that  bend  in  the  road  south  of  here.  We  have  the  widest  sector  to  intrench,  so  we 
riiould  have  most  of  the  tools.    Show  them  where  to  dump  materials  for  obstacles." 

To  Lt  A,  1st  Plat,  Capt  A  says :  "  We  will  trace  your  trench." 

Capt  A  supervises  the  (racing  of  the  trench.  Standing  at  its  center  he  indicates 
bo  Lt  A  his  normal  and  contingent  (A  and  B)  fire  sectors  (Plates  36-37  and  VI). 
He  then  says :  "  I  want  a  defense  plan  showing  your  squad  fire  sectors  by  1 :  00 
PM.  Hold  at  least  one  squad  in  support.  You  have  the  largest  task  and  you  will 
be  hard  pushed  to  finish  on  time.    Tell  your  men  that." 

Capt  A  then  proceeds  to  the  left  combat  group,  supervises  the  tracing  of  (he 
trench,  and  gives  similar  instructions  to  Lt  B. 

He  then  proceeds  up  the  draw  where  he  finds  Lt  C,  3d  Plat  leader.  He  dis- 
Essses  with  him  the  plans  for  counter-attack,  and  instructs  him  to  submit  his  plans 
■nd  sketches  to  the  company  command  post  by  i :  00  PM. 

Capt  A  then  finds  the  light  mortar  and  one-pounder.  lie  tells  L(  S,  command' 
iB|  the  howitzer  platoon,  of  his  dispositions  and  plans.  He  visits  his  own  command 
post  and  finds  the  section  of  the  3d  Plat  ready  to  go  to  work.  He  instructs  the 
Ut  Sgt,  who  has  returned,  to  rcconnoiter  runner  routes  to  the  t>attalion  and  combat 
group  command  posts,  and  those  of  Cos  B,  C  and  D  and  the  company  of  the  2d  Bn, 
«B  the  right. 

Capt  A  then  carefully  examines  the  locality  in  which  he  purposes  to  place  his 
npport  line,  decides  upon  the  kication  and  marks  it  on  his  map.  He  selects  an 
Mutiliary  obser\*iiw  station  on  either  flank,  to  be  occupied  by  hts  observers.  He 
■tiita  tlK  organizations  on  his  flanks,  including  the  machine  guns,  and  inspects  their 
fiapostlions.    He  again  visits  the  combat  groups  to  inspect  the  work  in  progress. 

At  1 :  00  PM,  Capt  A  returns  to  his  command  post.  The  reports  of  his  lieutenants 
hsring  been  received  he  prepares  his  consolidated  defense  plan,  with  sketch.  This 
Iw  takes  in  person  to  the  battalion  commander  (at  2 :  00  PM )  and  verbally  reports 
his  dispositions  and  the  progress  of  work  in  his  strong  point.  He  tells  the  battalion 
Bommander  of  his  plans  for  the  future. 

Ksercise  a.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    Rifle  Compai^ ;  Conduct  of  the 
Defense. 

Cemtinuation  of  F.xcrcise  t.  (See  llate  VI.)  By  the  afternoon  of  June  14 
Opt  A  has  completed  his  fire  trenches  and  obstacles.  There  has  not  been  time 
to  complete  the  support  trench,  hut  [Kirt  of  it  has  been  dug.  Capt  .\'s  supivHl 
phinriii  is  in  the  ravine  (east  of  X)  and  has  provided  some  shelter  by  cutting  into 
:tte  reverse  slope.    The  company  command  post  is  still  at  F. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  Reds  drive  in  tlie  Blue  outpost,  (apt  .-X  has 
MaUished  a  system  of  observers  and  lisienii^  posts  c<ivering  the  front  of  his  posi- 
4ioa  by  day  and  by  night- 

At  daybreak  on  the  1 5th,  following  an  artillery  preparation  by  small  calil>er  pieces, 
which  cut  gaps  in  the  obstacles  and  did  some  damage  to  the  trenrlicis,  the  Red 
hfaniry  launches  its  attack.  The  Blues,  effeclivdy  sup[M>rte<l  by  tlirir  ariillery, 
ftoist  stoutly  and  the  Beds  have  great  (hfBctilty  in  advancing.  es|<«-i.-illy  acrosit 
Sk  open  ground  on  Capl  .\'s  front.  Their  infantry  are  huRRing  the  grmmd,  taking 
Bood  advantage  of  such  cover  as  it  affords,  and  Rradiially  working  forward.  One 
hasault  has  been  made  on  Co  B  and  Capt  .A's  left  conilnt  grotip,  which  wav  repidsct 

Capt  A  continually  observes  the  terrain  to  his  front  .ind  flanks  through  his 
Hisses.  His  left  combat  group  appears  lo  be  rcreiving  heavy  firr,  and  marhine  gun 
(re  is  comii^  up  the  ravine  in  the  center  of  his  {tosilion. 

Cap!  A  notes  a  small  cloud  of  steam  at  the  northwest  corner  of  a  wood  on  his  left 
bont  (not  in  limits  of  table).     Studying  the  locality  closely  with  his  gbsscs  he 
irachine  gun  almost  concealed  in  \he  ttt\&Me,TW"»ift\.    Wt  n«iAr^  ■?««. 
aeabit  map  mi^  take%  the  compass  bearing.   We  n>aVes  %\\uVt  ^«»^  *««- 
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ing  the  location  of  the  gun  (as  in  Plate  II).    He  writes  a  message  oa  the  back  of  the 
sketch  as  follows : 

Co  A  1st  Inf 

15  June  22. 9: 15  AM. 
To  Lt  S,  Howitser  Plat  (by  runner)  : 

MG  located  as  shown  on  sketch.    Request  1  pdr  fire. 

A,  Cafl. 

(Sketch  on  back). 

He  calls  a  runner  to  him,  points  out  the  gun  and  orders :  "  To  Lt  S.  Ddircr 
this  message  and  point  out  the  gun."    The  runner  knows  the  location  of  Lt  S. 

Capt  A  observes  Red  infantrymen,  singly  and  in  small  groups  filtering  from  die 
wood  in  which  he  has  located  the  machine  gun  into  the  ravine  in  front  of  bis  left 
combat  group.  Apparently  they  are  not  bcmg  reached  by  fire.  Capt  A  direcli  a 
man  at  Ms  headquarters  to  fire  tracer  bullets  at  the  locality  where  the  Reds  tfpat 
to  be  gathering.  As  this  fails  to  cause  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  combat  gro^ 
commander,  Capt  A  calls  the  zd  Plat  runner  to  him  and  orders:  "Take  tlni 
message  to  your  platoon  leader :  Reds  assembling  in  bottom  of  ravitw  aboni  joo 
yards  in  your  front."  If  Lt  B  cannot  reach  this  target  with  rifle  fire  be  cajj  preput 
to  use  rifle  grenades  as  soon  as  the  Reds  are  within  their  range  {200  yards). 

A  desperate  combat  developes  in  the  wood  occupied  by  Co  B,  on  Capt  A's  kit 
By  3 :  00  PM,  Co  B  has  been  driven  out  of  the  wood,  has  retreated  across  the  dar- 
ing in  rear,  and  is  making  a  stand  in  the  west  ( front)  edge  of  the  wood  to  the  oM. 
The  machine  guns  on  Capt  A's  left  (_B)  are  put  out  of  action  when  Co  B  ■ 
driven  back.  Capt  A  is  ajmrised  of  this  develcmment  in  a  message  from  tbe  am- 
pany  commander  of  Co  B,  shortly  after  3 :  00  PM.  About  the  same  tune  he  recehn 
a  message  from  Lt  B  (2d  Plat)  as  follows: 

2d  Plat  Co  A  1st  Inf 

15  June  22,  3: 10  PM. 
To  CO  Co  A  1st  Inf  (by  runner) : 

Co  B  driven  out  of  woods.    Machine  guns  on  my  left  out  of  action.    Reds  p'^  1 
paring  to  assault  my  position  from  ravine  and  comer  of  wood  on  my  left  front,  oar  ' 
Co  B  s  old  trenches.    One  section  leader,  2  corporals  and  4  privates  killed,  pbtaa 
sergeant  and  10  privates  badly  wounded.    Machine  gun  fire  coming  from  edgeK 
woods  about  500  yards  southwest  of  here,  see  sketch  on  back.     I  cannot  sden 
these  guns.    Request  light  mortar  fire.    My  situation  is  critical. 

B.U 

Capt  B,  after  reading  this  message,  -"ays  to  the  runner:  "  Show  your  message* 
Lt  S,  Howitzer  Plat.  He  is  over  there  (indicating).  Then  return  to  your  phtoBi 
leader  and  tell  him  to  hold  on,  that  I  will  support  him  with  fire  and  counter-atnd 
by  the  3d  Plat." 

Capt  A  calls  the  3d  Plat  runner,  and  orders:  "To  Lt  C  (support  phton' 
Report  here  at  once  with  one  squad." 

Capt  B  makes  a  sketch  indicating  the  corner  of  the  wood  where  the  RcdsK? 
assembling  for  the  attack  on  his  left  combat  group.  He  calls  another  runner  to  ta 
and  points  out  the  locality.  He  orders :  "  Take  this  sketch  to  Lt  S  and  delher  itB 
message :  Request  light  morur  fire  at  once  on  corner  of  wood.  I  will  coaaa- 
attack  Rfd-i  in  draw." 

Capt  A  calls  the  machine  gun  corporal  (agent  from  MG  Plat)  and  saj-s:  "Vf 
Reds  arc  assembling  in  that  draw  (indicating)  to  attack  my  left  combat  groop.  ■' 
will  counter-attack  down  this  draw  in  front.  I  want  machine  gun  support  front  !i< 
ridge  in  rear  of  riy  left  combat  group." 

Lt  C  having  reported  with  h\s  stvtukd.  Cayt  A  explains  the  situation  to  him.  Ht 
then  says:  "1  expected  trouWe  on  mv \ell.  '^\«ttw».AiKfrt.«jSaR(a.QCoar  sq)p< 
line  dug  here,  as  you  know  (he  mdwaxes  \Ve.\o«X\V)  l'^.  ^asA'^ka  v:^isiti.'«t^ 
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ritoa  that  trench  and  support  Lt  B.    They  must  hold  to  the  last.    They  can  reach 
the  locality  under  cover  of  this  ridge  most  of  the  way.    Co  B  is  nn  the  left." 

Non. — Capt  A'l  nae  of  a  jqiuid  in  this  insbnce  is  not  a  case  of  unwarrantrd  disprriiion  or 
>f  committiiiK  troops  to  action  in  dritilcts.  Thr  retreat  of  Co  B  has  cxpoied  his  (tank  to  such 
IB  extent  that  this  action  it  necessary  for  its  security.  He  sends  the  smallest  organised  unit — 
k  Mjoad.  He  reduce*  the  strength  of  his  support  jilatoon,  which  is  neeited  for  purposes  of 
nobik  dcfcnae,  bjr  the  tmallett  fraction  possible. 

This  conversation  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  squad  leader  who,  in  reply 
lo  a  question  by  Lt  C,  states  that  he  knows  where  the  trench  is,  as  he  worked  on  it, 
md  how  to  get  there.    He  depans  with  his  squad. 

Capt  A  continues :  "  The  light  mortar  and  machine  gun  fire  should  check  the 
lanult  for  a  time.  We  cannot  reach  the  Reds  in  the  «^>od,  but  we  will  counter- 
attack those  in  the  draw.  The  ist  Plat  is  doing  well,  and  its  front  is  clear  of 
Reds,  so  you  will  not  be  interfered  with  from  there.  Drive  the  Reds  out  of  the  draw 
and  then  retire  at  once  to  your  shelter.  Signal  to  me  with  flag  when  you  are  ready, 
ind  attack  when  I  fire  [Hstol  light." 

Light  mwtar  and  machine  gun  fire  delayed  the  hostile  assault  on  Capt  A's  left 
poap.  The  3d  Plat  counter-attacked  on  Capt  A's  sigiul  and  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  draw  but  did  tiot  pursue  them  into  the  woods.  The  platoon  suffered  very 
few  casualties  in  this  attactc,  but  more  during  its  subsequent  withdrawal,  by  fire 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Capt  A  i^izes  that  the  relief  afforded  his  hard  pressed  left  by  the  measures 
thus  far  carried  out  may  be  only  temporary.  The  Reds  liavc  suffered  more 
eaiualtics  than  he  has.  But  the  vigor  with  which  they  have  conducted  their  opera- 
tions  indicates  that  they  will  not  abandon  their  attack  on  his  left  because  01  one 
repulse.  Capt  A  considers  the  situation  critical.  He  believes  that  the  battalion 
commander  should  he  advised  concerning  it.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  is  aware  that 
Co  B  has  been  driven  out  of  its  trenches.  He  will  wish  to  know  also  how  mailers 
■tand  with  Capt  A,  so  that  he  can  use  his  reserve  company  intelligently  to  relieve 
Ifae  situation. 

Capt  A  accordii^ly  dispatches  the  following  message  by  runner  to  the  battalion 

Co  A  1st  Bn  1st  Inf 

15  June  22,  4: 15  I'M. 
To  CO  1st  Bn  1st  Inf  (by  runner) : 

Retirement  of  Co  B  exposes  my  left  flank.  Red  enveloping  assault  on  left  com- 
tel  group  from  ravine  to  the  west  and  woods  to  south  tenijiurarily  checked  bv  light 
mortar  and  machine  gun  fire,  and  successful  counter-attack  against  ravine  by  my 
id  Plat.  Platoon  depleted  by  detachments  and  casualties  to  about  half  its  strength. 
No  signs  of  renewal  of  attack  as  yet.     Artillery  fire  on  wood  vacated  by  Co  H 


My  right,  and  left  of  2d  Bn,  are  holding  well. 

Casualties :    —  enlisted  men  killed,  —  wounded,  nearly  all  seriouslv. 

A.  Capt. 
Having  dispatched  this  message  Capt  A  continues  to  estimate  the  situation,  in 

Kicular  to  decide  upon  lines  of  action  in  rase  of  another  threatened  attack  on  his 
and  a  successful  attack  which  drives  out  his  left  combat  group. 
Commtnts.    This  exercise  demnnstrates  the  conduct  of  tlie  attai-k  by  iIk  cnni|>any 
commander,  and  how  he  solves  the  problems  of : 

1.  Reconnaissance. 

2.  Intercommunication. 

3.  Controlling  the  conduct  of  his  subordinates. 

4.  Requesting  and  directing  fire  assistance. 

5.  Emplo)inent  of  supports  for  reinforcement  and  counter-attack. 

6.  Estimate  of  the  situation. 

7.  RcportJ  to  superiors,  etc. 

OlAer«ntalKMis  nmy  be  assumed,  and  tlic  studeiWs  TW\a««4\o  <v«*  *n««  »?<fSi-*-*« 


Exercise  3.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    Rifle  Platoon;  Prepanttoo  for 
Defense. 

Continuation  of  Exercise  i.  (See  Plate  VI.)  Upon  receiving  the  orders  of  his 
company  commander,  as  related  in  Exercise  i,  Lt  B,  leader  ot  the  2d  PUt  of 
Co  A,  calls  a  runner,  and  orders :  "  To  Sgt  Y  (leader  of  2d  Sec,  in  charge  of 
the  platoon).  Report  to  me  with  the  platoon  at  the  head  o(  the  bi^  drMroDonr 
left"  Lt  B  points  out  the  locality  to  the  runner,  and  orders:  "  Guide  the  phBMi 
there." 

Actions  of  the  platoon  leader,  2d  Plat.  Lt  B,  accompanied  by  his  phtooo  jc- 
geant,  goes  to  the  locality  where  his  combat  group  is  to  be  located.  His  capoii 
has  indicated  the  approximate  location  of  the  6re  trench.  He  walks  over  the  gnoBi 
where  he  believes  the  trace  will  lie,  and  carefully  tests  the  field  of  6re,  by  occasoa- 
ally  taking  the  prone  position.  He  outlines  the  general  line  of  the  trace  with  his  bed 

Lt  B  directs  his  platoon  sergeant :  "  Remain  here,  I  am  going  to  make  a  reeos- 
naissance."  He  visits  the  machine  guns  on  his  left  (B),  ascertains  their  exact  fcat- 
tion  and  field  of  Are.  He  notes  that  these  guns  can  cover  his  front  with  a  iaA- 
ment,  and  that  they  sweep  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine.  But  lower  down  parts  of  th 
ravine  are  defiladed  from  their  fire.  Lt  B  shows  the  officer  commanding  the  tiatim 
guns  where  his  trench  will  be.  He  then  visits  the  left  combat  group  of  Co  B,  whse 
commander  points  out  where  his  trenches  are  located.  Lt  B  indicates  his  o»i 
purposed  dispositions. 

Returning  to  his  own  location  Lt  B  finds  that  his  platoon  has  arrived.  Capt  A 
is  also  there.  He  shows  the  captain  where  he  intends  to  place  his  trench.  The<^ 
tain  checks  the  location  and  approves  it.  He  gives  Lt  B  instructions  concermoc  fa 
sectors,  etc. 

Lt  B,  assisted  by  his  platoon  sergeant  and  two  men,  then  traces  out  an  octagon 
trench.  The  tools  having  been  received,  he  organizes  reliefs,  distributes  the  toA 
and  assigns  tasks  as  ordered  by  the  company  commander,  (See  course  in  Fidi 
Engineering).  The  work  having  been  inaugurated,  Lt  B  orders  his  platoon  x^ 
geant :    "  Sgt  X,  supervise  the  work.    I  am  going  out  to  the  front." 

Lt  B  moves  down  the  ravine  in  his  front,  and  at  intervals  carefully  scrutioin 
his  own  trench  and  the  machine  gun  location  to  see  how  well  they  cover  the  ian« 
with  fire  and  how  they  will  appear  to  any  enemy  advancing  against  them  He  bob 
any  hollows  or  small  folds  of  the  ground  which  would  afford  cover  for  the  enon. 
especially  any  within  rifle  grenade  range  of  his  own  trench.  He  notes  that  the  po- 
tion of  the  stream  bed  below  the  bend  is  defiladed  from  fire  from  any  part  of  tft 
Blue  position.  He  investigates  the  wood  on  his  left,  noting  the  range  of  visibilitTX 
the  wood  and  the  amount  of  cover  which  it  affords. 

Lt  B  returns  to  his  trench  and  again  examines  it  in  the  light  of  the  infomoba 
obtained  during  his  reconnaissance.  He  believes  the  trench  in  a  favorable  lootioi 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  entire  Blue  defensive  organization.  By  moving  dwt 
the  slope  into  the  ravine  he  could  better  defend  it  by  fire.  But  he  would  beat 
disadvantage  in  such  low  ground,  and  would  sacrifice  to  a  great  extent  the  pnUt- 
tion  of  the  elements  on  his  flanks,  including  the  machine  guns,  which  he  now  enjon 

Lt  B,  leaving  his  platoon  sergeant  in  charge,  visits  the  combat  group  on  his  n|Jt 
and  confers  with  Lt  A,  the  commander.  They  discuss  the  matter  of  mutnal  af 
port,  outguards  to  be  placed,  signals  for  intercommunication,  etc.  Lt  B  nextiiB 
the  machine  guns  at  A,  the  light  mortar  and  onc-pounder.  He  notes  the  ttnP 
which  each  of  these  weapons  can  cover  with  fire,  and  discusses  the  situation  t^ 
their  commanders.  On  his  return,  going  down  the  small  ravine,  he  interviews  Uil 
commanding  the  support  platoon,  tells  him  of  his  own  situation,  and  inquires  iboc 
his  plans  for  counter-attack,  and  ft\c  9asi\\itf\Vj  ol  "Cat  \a«  tA 
organized. 
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Platoon  inder's  ttlimate  of  tht  situation,  Lt  B  now  makes  a  prdiminary  esti- 
mte  of  the  situation  that  confronts  him,  based  on  the  information  be  has  gathered : 

1.  Mission.  My  mission  is  to  maintain  myself  in  the  area  assigned  me  against 
ittack  from  any  direction,  to  protect  the  machine  guns  on  my  left,  and  to  support  the 
»mbat  groups  on  either  flank. 

2.  Enemy.  The  enemy  is  approaching  in  force,  and  a  heavy  attack  will  un- 
loubtedly  be  made.  It  will  be  prepared  and  supported  by  artillery.  As  the  enemy 
ms  30  miles  distant  this  morning  (June  12)  it  will  be  at  least  2  and  probably  3  days 
before  the  attack  can  be  made. 

3.  Th*  friendly  forces.  There  is  a  combat  group  close  by  on  either  flank.  Both 
of  these  cover  my  front  with  fire,  but  there  are  pans  of  the  ravine  which  they  cannot 
reach.    There  are  machine  guns  on  either  flank  which  also  cover  my  front.    Those 

00  the  left  rake  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine  in  my  front.  The  combat  group  on 
my  left  can  deliver  fire  to  my  rear  in  case  of  emergency.  The  support  line  is  being 
ofiganized,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  garrisoned  during  the  nrst  assault.  The 
«1  Plat  of  the  company  can  counter-attack  any  enemy  gaming  a  lodgment  in  my 
front  or  rear,  or  on  my  right.    It  probably  could  not  reach  an  enemy  on  my  left. 

The  light  mortar  and  one  pounder  are  favorably  located  on  high  ground,  and 
between  them  can  reach  any  terrain  from  which  an  attack  might  be  directed  against 
me.  The  battalion  has  one  company  in  reserve  for  counter-attack.  There  is  an 
outpost  2000  yards  to  the  front,  and  until  this  is  driven  in  my  front  is  secure  from 
HifpriM. 

A  defensive  barrage  will  undoubtedly  be  organized. 

4.  Terrain  and  other  conditions.  The  terrain  to  my  right  front  affords  an 
excellent  field  of  fire.  The  ravine  and  woods  in  the  center  and  left  front  are  de- 
menti of  weakness  in  that  they  afford  a  covered  approach  for  the  enemy.  The  wood 
becomes  especially  dangerous  if  the  company  on  my  left  is  driven  back,  as  an 
enveloping  attack  on  my  trench  can  then  be  launched  from  comparatively  short 
nuige.  If  I  am  driven  out  of  my  position  I  can  retreat  up  the  small  ravine  to  the 
portheast,  or  straight  to  the  rear  behind  the  crest.  In  retreating  lo  the  rear  I  have 
only  a  little  over  100  yards  of  open  ground  to  cross.  There  is  a  small  section  of 
trench  which  I  can  occupy  lo  check  the  pursuit  (/),  unless  the  company  commander 
places  other  troops  there  to  support  me.  This  situation  makes  quite  clear  the 
advantages  of  organization  in  depth. 

5.  Courses  open.  My  trench  has  been  located  as  de:»ired  by  the  company  com- 
mander.   He  has  not  prescribed  the  disposition  of  my  squads.    In  view  of  the  front 

1  must  cover,  and  the  necessity  for  developing  a  strong  fire  at  clusc  range,  I  have 
not  strength  enough  for  cuunier-attack.  Ilut  it  will  be  wise  to  hold  one  or  two 
■quads  for  reinforcement  in  case  of  emergency.  I  need  a  communication  trench  to 
facilitate  movement  of  im'  troops  and  to  provide  for  mure  effective  fire  to  the  flanks 
and  defense  in  depth.  This  should  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible.  1'he  flanks  of 
my  trench  should  be  refused  (bent  to  the  rear)  for  security.    Wire  in  front  of  the 

Edition  will  be  erected  by  the  3d  Plat.    There  should  also  lie  o)>!«(acles  on  both  my 
nks.    Tlie  3d  Plat  will  probably  also  erect  these.    I  f  not  I  should  do  so. 

I  shall  need  a  coninund  post.  This  might  be  located  in  the  trench,  or  up  the  slope 
in  rear.  If  in  the  trench  I  can  reach  all  elements  of  my  command,  under  cover. 
But  from  a  posititm  in  rear  1  can  better  observe  both  the  enemy  and  my  own  men. 
There  should  be  covered  communication  with  the  trench  if  there  ii  time  to  install  it. 
This  same  post  will  serve  as  an  observation  post,  which  will  be  sufficient  durirtg 
Uk  day.  Later  I  will  need  a  couple  of  outguards  in  front  of  my  position  at  night. 
lirobBMV  one  in  the  lat^e  ravirx,  and  one  opposite  my  right  front.  They  should 
cMablisn  contact  with  similar  ouiguards  in  front  of  the  adjarenl  groups  on  either 
flank.  My  runners  must  be  instructed  as  to  the  locations  of  the  variini^  command 
poats  of  my  supporting  troops,  and  how  best  to  reach  them. 

I  will  organize  two  observatiim  and  snipers'  posts  on  high  ground  in  rear  of  the  fire 
trenches.  These  I  will  man  by  scouts  ol  the  sccUon*  ntw  -w^viiAv  'Scwji  wtVaMWA.- 
ThaepoMis  will  faminh  necessary  ol>scr\'atttm  bv  da'y  ,vn&  sn\vv'n%4>wTO%'^«-'»»^- 
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I  must  prepare  a  plan  of  defense,  including  range  cards  for  each  sqmd  and  for 
my  observers,  and  a  plan  for  withdrawal  if  driven  out  of  my  position.  I  most  d*o 
plan  for  other  emergencies,  especially  attacks  against  my  flanks  or  rear,  if  ifae 
adjacent  groups  are  driven  back. 

I  will  need  a  good  stock  of  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  and  mtist  see  that  thex  are 
supplied. 

If  the  position  is  occupied  for  any  considerable  period  I  must  prepare  a  phn  of 
works  for  extending  and  improving  my  defenses. 

6.  Decision,  i.  To  complete  my  trench  as  prescribed,  and  to  prepare  it  for  fin 
to  the  flanks  and  rear. 

2.  To  assign  4  squads  as  garrison,  and  to  hold  2  squads  for  use  as  devcloprntas 
require. 

3.  To  erect  obstacles  on  either  flank  of  my  position,  unless  this  is  dcMK  bjr  dt 
3d  Plat. 

4.  To  establish  a  command,  an  observation  and  snipers'  posts  on  the  high  gnmul 
in  rear  of  my  trenches. 

5.  To  select  lookout  posts  in  front  of  my  position,  these  to  be  garrisooed  iri» 
necessary. 

6.  To  prepare  range  cards. 

7.  To  prepare-  a  preliminary  plan  of  defense  to  be  submitted  to  the  conqmr 
commander. 

8.  To  prepare  a  tentative  plan  of  works  for  improving  my  position. 

9.  To  obtain  necessary  supplies  of  ammunition,  including  grenades,  and  dapoB 
them  conveniently  for  use. 

ID.  To  measure  and  mark  ranges  in  the  foreground. 

11.  To  issue  my  preliminary  defense  order  to  my  troops  this  evenit^,  after  woA 
has  ceased. 

12.  To  rehearse  my  plan  of  defense  until  every  man  knows  exactly  what  he  bn 
do  in  every  emergency  that  I  can  foresee. 

Further  actions  of  the  platoon  leader.  Lt  B  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  items  of  b 
decision  and  other  minor  matters  he  has  thought  of  in  his  estimate  of  the  sitoaiia. 

He  studies  his  trench  and  selects  certain  portions  to  be  prepared  for  the  ddircy 
of  fire  to  the  flanks  and  rear,  especially  by  the  automatic  riflemen.  He  dccida  ft 
extend  the  flanks  of  the  trench  slightly  to  the  rear  in  order  to  provide  for  cffortii* 
fire  to  the  flanks  by  placing  additional  men,  or  by  shifting  the  automatic  riflcm 
of  the  flank  squads  to  these  extensions  (see  Plate  VI). 

He  selects  an  observation  post  from  which  he  can  see : 

1.  His  own  command- 

2.  The  terrain  to  the  front  to  the  limit  of  vision. 

3.  The  machine  guns  and  a  portion  of  the  combat  group  on  his  left. 

4.  The  combat  group  on  his  right  and  the  house  in  the  wood  where  the  mvlnx 
guns  are  located. 

5.  The  company  command  post. 

He  selects  stations  for  his  outguards,  in  front  of  the  position. 

He  prepares  a  range  card  for  the  platoon,  showing  the  fire  sectors  of  each  aqo^ 
(similar  to  Plate  37,  see  also  Musketry).  He  prepares  extracts  from  this  f* 
each  section  and  each  squad  leader,  showing  the  fire  sectors  of  their  units.  H* 
submits  the  platoon  range  card,  with  a  memorandum  of  other  items  of  his  defcw 
plan  to  his  company  commander. 

The  most  urgent  work  is  the  completion  of  the  fire  trench,  and  Lt  B  allows  tfib' 
proceed  without  interruption,  under  the  direction  of  the  platoon  sergeant  It  i 
meantime  continues  to  think  out  his  plan  of  defense,  and  to  consider  the  emergcooa 
that  may  arise. 

He  visits  the  combat  group  on  his  left,  and  suggests  to  its  commander  that  a  ink 
clearing  out  of  underbrush  in  front  of  its  left  will  enable  him  (Lt  B)  to  Uts 
support  the  group  with  flre  across  its  front.  He  arranges  with  the  commander  t* 
a  signal  when  such  fire  support  is  mgenfl^  nw^Awi, 
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He  locate*  the  positioa  for  the  wire  ihi  his  flanks,  decides  upon  roates  for  his 

Initial  dtftnsi  order  of  the  platoon  leader.  After  his  men  have  ceased  work  and 
hftd  thdr  supper,  Lt  B  issues  his  prehminary  defense  order  verbally  to  his  assembled 
non-commisitoned  officers: 

"  Reds  are  advancing  east  and  will  probaUy  attack  us  in  two  or  three  days. 
Our  cavalrv  and  an  infantry  outpost  cover  our  front. 

"  Our  division  takes  up  a  deiensivc  positimi  ninnii^;  north  and  suuth  through 
here. 

"  Our  company  sector  extends  from  that  house  in  the  woods  {A)  to  this  wood  on 

r  left.    The  ist  Plat  is  on  our  right,  and  Co  B  on  our  left.    You  can  see  their 


"  There  are  machine  guns  near  the  house  {A)  and  in  that  little  neck  of  woods 
(B),  which  will  support  us. 

*"  Our  3d  Pbt,  in  support,  is  up  that  draw. 

"  A  light  mortar  and  a  one-pounder  are  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  yonder  (indicat- 
ing), the  mortar  in  the  draw,  the  gun  on  the  crest.    There  will  also  be  artillery 


"  This  platoon  will  be  the  left  combat  group  of  the  company,  to  occupy  and 
defend  the  trenches  we  are  now  digging,  and  to  support  the  groups  on  both  flanks 
with  fire  across  their  fronts. 

"  The  1st  Sec  will  occupy  the  right  of  the  trench,  the  2d  Sec  the  left.  The  exact 
positions  of  each  squad  I  will  indicate.  Each  section  will  hold  one  squad  in  support 
lor  use  in  emei^ency,  in  its  trench.    These  squads  will  be  subject  to  my  orders. 

**  Range  cards,  showing  the  initial  A  and  B  fire  sectors  of  each  section  and  squad, 
wiH  be  furnished  the  leaders. 

"  Each  sguad  will  fire  on  any  target  appearing  in  its  A  sector.  Wlien  no  target 
appears  in  its  A  sector  it  will  nre  on  any  target  appearing  in  its  B  sector.  In  case 
01  assault  b>*  the  enemy,  each  squad  will  defend  its  own  front. 

**  Fire  will  not  be  opened  until  the  enemy  is  within  800  yards,  except  by  order. 
Thereafter  fire  at  will. 

**  The  automatic  rifles  of  the  two  flank  squads  will  be  placed  on  the  outer  flanks. 
where  they  can  switch  their  fire  to  the  flank  or  rear  in  emergency. 

"  Each  section  will  prepare  its  trench  for  fire  to  the  rear.  Niches  for  the  auto- 
matic rifles  will  be  prepared  in  rear  of  their  positions. 

**In  case  the  enemy  penetrates  our  wire,  hand  grenades  will  be  u><d.  Twelve 
pmades  will  be  issued  each  man,  and  will  t)e  kept  in  recesses  in  the  (reixh. 

**  Recesses  for  shelter  will  not- be  dug  except  on  my  order. 

"  Ranges  in  the  foreground  will  be  marked. 

**  When  the  trench  is  completed  each  section  will  maintain  a  cossack  post  in  front 
of  its  trench,  beyond  the  wire,  at  points  indicated  by  stakes  and  red  cloth.  The 
posts  will  be  placed  at  7 :  30  PM  and  withdrawn  at  5 :  00  AM.  In  addition  a  single 
•entry  will  be  constantly  on  duty  in  each  section. 

"  The  senior  scouts  of  the  1st,  3d  and  5th  Sjuads  will  report  to  the  platoim  ser- 
geant for  duty  as  observers  at  the  platoon  command  post. 

"  The  battalifH)  aid  statitm  is  on  the  east  slope  of  hill  450,  about  a  half  mile  east. 
Paths  through  these  woods  on  each  side  will  be  signposted. 

"The  company  command  {Mist  is  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  on  that  crest  (indi- 
cating). 

"  The  phtoon  command  post  will  be  in  rear  of  the  center  of  our  trench." 

Nfflt— The  for«toinf  order  doe»  not  include  tlie  entire  defente  plan  of  the  plition.  The 
Bca  would  not  rcmemlier  all  t)ic  deUili  if  Lt  B  burdened  their  mindi  with  them  al  thii  lime. 
Aa  Miaa  m  the  trench  ii  completed  i1k  men  will  be  aiiigned  to  their  combit  posti,  and 
rckcarnU  of  the  plan  of  dcfente  will  take  plan.  Additional  initructions,  especially  with  a 
view  W  emergencies  of  combal.  will  be  ^vcn  and  practically  demonstrated  at  that  time. 

Lt  8  BOW  givci  such  administrative  instrucltoni  with  reference  to  camp  for  the  nighl, 
aen,  cfc,  ai  are  ncceHary. 
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Comments.  The  {oregoing  demonstration  covers  the  more  important  duties  of 
the  platoon  leader  in  preparation  for  the  defense,  where  time  is  available.  If  tbt 
position  is  to  be  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  it  might  be  elaborated  by  addhianl 
works,  especially  a  support  line,  communication  trenches  and  shelters,  and  br  the 
various  accessories  described  in  detail  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineerii^.  That 
additional  works  would  effect  changes  in  detail  in  the  plan  of  defense,  but  w»Id 
not  alter  the  general  principles  governing  the  conduct  of  the  platoon  leader. 

The  students  may  be  required  to  prepare  Lt  B's  complete  battle  map,  showing  tht 
fire  sectors  of  all  units,  and  a  memorandum  of  his  plan  of  defense,  from  the  din 
given  in  the  exercise. 

Exercise  4.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    Rifle  Platoon;  Conduct  of  tbc 
Defense. 

Continualion  of  Exercise  3.  (See  Plate  VI.)  By  the  afternoon  of  June  14. 
Lt  B  has  completed  his  fire  trench,  including  provisions  for  fire  to  the  flanks  ml 
rear.  Obstacles  have  been  erected  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  his  position.  Tbe 
platoon  command  and  observation  post  has  been  completed  and  connected  with  dc 
firing  line  by  a  narrow  communication  trench. 

During  the  night  of  June  14-15  outguards  are  established  in  front  of  tbe  firini 
line,  and  sentinels  in  the  trenches. 

The  Red  artillery  preparation  cuts  several  gaps  in  Lt  A's  obstacles  and  does  tS^ 
damage  to  his  trenches.  Three  men  are  wounded,  and  are  sent  to  the  rear  tbnn(fa 
the  neck  of  woods  to  the  southeast. 

The  Red  attack  is  launched  at  daybreak  June  15.  Lt  B's  men  occupy  iba 
combat  posts  and  open  fire  at  his  signal.  The  Blue  fire  is  very  effective  *>^ 
the  Reds  have  great  difficulty  in  advancing.  But  about  10  AM  an  assault  is  nwk 
on  Lt  B's  platoon  and  on  Co  B  in  the  wood,  from  the  wood  and  the  raxSne  in  frmt 

As  the  assault  appears  imminent  Lt  B  moves  down  to  his  trench  to  peTSomSr 
direct  the  defense  and  encourage  his  men  by  his  presence.  He  places  one  of  ha 
support  squads  in  line  to  help  repel  the  assault.  The  machine  guns  on  his  left,  ani 
the  1st  Plat  on  his  right  support  him  with  heavy  fire  across  his  front.  Co  B 
is  entirely  occupied  in  defending  its  own  position.  As  the  Reds  penetrate  tJr 
obstacle  in  their  front  Lt  B's  men  hurl  hand  grenades  at  them.  A  few  Re* 
enter  the  trench,  but  are  driven  out  with  bayonets,  the  Blues  leaping  to  tbe  panfB 
to  repel  the  assault.  A  second  Red  wave  does  not  succeed  in  penetrating  ibc 
obstacle,  and  all  retreat  down  the  ravine  and  into  the  woods. 

The  Reds  do  not  at  once  renew  their  attack  on  Lt  B,  though  he  is  subjectri 
to  machine  gun  fire. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  assault  on  his  position  Lt  A  reorganizes  his  platocs. 
seeing  that  each  section  had  a  leader  and  second  in  command,  and  each  squad  tbt 
elements  necessary  to  form  an  effective  fire  unit.  (See  "  Reorganization  "  unds 
Offensive  Combat).  His  casualties  are  such  that  he  is  obliged  to  bre^  up  at 
squad,  thus  reducing  his  support  to  a  single  squad.  It  is  impossible  to  send  ibc 
seriously  wounded  to  the  rear.  Two  men  of  the  battalion  medical  troops  succeti 
in  reaching  the  trench,  and  administer  first  aid  to  the  wounded. 

About  3 :  00  PM,  Lt  A  notes  Red  activity  in  the  wood  in  front  of  his  left.  Hon 
firing  has  been  heard  there  for  some  time  past,  but  has  now  ceased.  He  sees  Re: 
infantry  again  fihering  into  the  ravine  in  his  front.  About  this  time  he  nctsf^ 
the  following  rcpurt  from  his  observers : 

Time  Distance  Direction  Description 

2 :  00  PM  550  S  56  W  MG  edge  of  wood 

2 :  03  PM  300  N  50  W  Infantry  in  ravine 

2 :  05  PM  200  S  30  W  Infantry  in  woods 

Tbe  machine  guns  on  his  \t\\.  have  ceasei  ftiv'nt.  V.x'^  cmi  «*  ■wi  vif^u  of  dx* 
Co  B  has  evidently  been  driven  iiom  \\s  \Tewi\«,a. 
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Lt  B  judges  from  the  indications  he  sees  that  another  assault,  probably  envelop- 
ing his  left,  is  imminent.  He  can  see  no  Reds  to  his  right  front.  The  ist  PUt 
is  firing,  but  not  heavily. 

Lt  B  goes  to  his  fire  trench,  where  he  issues  the  following  orders :  To  the  leader 
of  the  2d  (left)  Sec:  "The  Reds  are  assembling  in  those  woods  and  in  the 
nvine.  The  machine  guns  on  our  left  are  out  of  action,  and  Co  B  has  been  driven 
IhcIc.  I  am  expecting  another  assault  on  our  front  and  left.  Place  the  support 
aquad  to  reinforce  your  two  squads  now  in  line,  with  its  automatic  rifle  on  the  left. 
Have  yoa  plenty  of  grenades?  "  To  the  leader  of  the  ist  (right)  Sec :  "  The  Reds 
are  preparing  for  another  assault  on  our  front  and  left.  The  machine  guns  on  our 
hit  are  out  of  action  and  Co  B  has  been  driven  back.  Kfove  your  right  squad  over 
to  the  left  next  to  the  other  squad,  and  shift  the  automatic  rifle  to  the  left  flank. 
You  will  cease  fire  temporarily  in  the  sector  across  the  front  of  the  ist  Plat. 
Concentrate  on  any  Reds  who  come  up  the  ravine.    Have  you  plenty  of  grenades  ?  " 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  help  himself.  Lt  A  signals  to  the  1st  Plat  that 
be  is  expecting  an  assault  and  will  need  fire  assistance.  He  has  arranged  for  such 
a  signal  in  a  conference  with  Lt  A.  He  also  sends  a  message  to  his  company  com- 
mander, advising  him  of  the  situation.     (See  Exercise  2). 

Lt  B  continues  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  He  sees  more  Reds  filter 
into  the  ravine,  and  several  working  their  way  up  towards  his  position.  He  orders : 
*  Rifle  grenadiers  of  both  sections  concentrate  on  Reds  in  bottom  of  ravine." 

Commcnls.  The  foregoing  exercise  demonstrates  the  manner  in  which  the  pla- 
toon leader  in  defense  solves  his  problems  of  observation,  control,  intercommunica- 
tion, requesting  and  directing  fire  support,  and  how  by  personal  action  he  meets  the 
oneigendes  of  combat. 

The  students  may  be  required,  assuming  the  data  given  in  this  and  the  preceding 
proUems,  to  plan  a  withdrawal  of  the  platoon,  in  case  the  impending  assault  is 
auocetsful. 

Biwrcite  5.  Sand  Table  Demonstration.  Rifle  Platoon ;  Hasty  Organixation 
and  DefenBc  of  a  Position. 

Cenrral  situation.  (Set  Plate  VII. )  Reils  and  Blurs  at  war.  The  Hliics  h-ive 
invaded  Red  territory.  After  5  days  nf  stubburn  fighting  the  Rtue  offensive  has 
been  halted  while  roads  are  repaired  am]  artillery  and  supplies  brou)>hl  forward  in 
preparation  for  the  next  phase  of  the  attack. 

Sfrciai  silualion.  The  1st  Bn  i-t  Blue  hif.  in  the  fir>t  line  "f  tin-  atl.iik  on  the 
afternoon  of  Aug  1 5,  has  driven  the  enemy  in  its  zone  of  action  acros-  the  open 
space  and  the  small  creek  shown  on  the  map.  Tlie  Reds  are  holding  the  south  edge 
of  the  woods  to  the  north  of  the  creek,  and  have  halted  the  Blue  a<lvaiH-e  with  heavv 
rifle  and  machine  gun  fire.    The  Blues  have  outrun  their  sii|>|Mming  arliller>-. 

The  1st  Plat  Co  A,  depleted  to  5  Mjuad-^.  has  halted  in  the  c<Igc  of  the  woods. 
south  of  the  creek.    TIk  zd  Plat  is  tm  its  left,  and  the  ist  I'lai  Co  I)  c.n  its  right. 

When  the  advaiKe  is  checked  Lt  A,  platoon  leader,  at  once  places  his  1st  (rear) 
Sec  io  the  advanced  line,  and  disposes  it  for  defense  against  pcrssiblv  vminter-attack. 
The  platiMtn  dq>loys  on  a  front  of  aUnit  150  yards,  [laraJlel  to  tht-  c<tge  of  the 
woods,  with  an  autonuiic  rifle  on  each  flank  and  one  in  the  center.  Two  Miiuts  are 
placed  in  trees,  where  they  have  a  good  view  to  Ixith  front  ami  flanks 

The  2d  Sec  is  withdrawn  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  a  small  ridge  just  In  rear 
of  this  position,  where  it  is  reorganized  into  3  squads  (4th  and  5ih)  and  held  in 
readiness  as  a  support. 

Tbephtooas  on  Lt  A's  /lanks  take  simiUr  incuui». 
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As  these  dispositions  are  completed  Lt  A  receives  tiie  following  tnessige  fnm 
his  company  commander : 

Co  A  I8t  Inf , 

iSAug  32,4:30  PM. 
To  1st  Plat  (by  runner)  : 

Attack  suspended  until  further  orders.  Dig  two  lines  of  fox-hdes  and  bold 
your  ground.  Adjust  your  defenses  to  platoons  on  your  flanks.  Hot  meal,  water 
and  ammunition  will  be  sent  you  at  5  PM. 

A,  Capt. 

Lt  A  shows  this  mess^e  to  his  platoon  sergeant  and  orders :  "  Take  charge  f'. 
the  platoon,  I  am  going  to  make  a  reconnaissance  and  visit  the  platoon  on  my  righ. 

1  wfll  be  back  in  15  minutes." 

Lt  A  walks  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  being  careful  to  conceal  his  ntovonoiB 
behind  the  trees.  As  he  goes  he  notes  the  character  of  the  terrain.  The  woods  00 
both  sides  of  the  stream  are  scrub  oak,  affording  fairly  good  concealment,  limK  "i 
visibility  about  40  yards.    The  main  creek  in  his  front  is  about  zo  feet  wide  and 

2  feet  deep.  The  branch  is  about  6  feet  wide.  Both  have  firm,  gravelly  bottom. 
The  banks  are  of  sufficient  height  to  afford  some  cover.  The  streams  do  not  coo- 
stitutc  serious  obstacles. 

Lt  A  arrives  at  the  position  of  the  ist  Plat  Co  B,  and  h<dds  a  short  confer- 
ence with  the  platoon  leader.  He  points  out  to  Lt  G  his  position.  They  note 
that  each  platoon  can  cover  the  front  of  the  other  with  its  fire,  and  that  the  inteml 
between  them  is  well  defended.  They  believe  that  their  position  is  a  stroi^  one 
except  for  its  very  restricted  field  of  fire.  They  agree  that  in  case  the  enemr  so^ 
ceeds  in  penetrating  the  interval  between  them  they  ¥vtll  counter-attadc  hmi  oa 
both  flanks  with  bayonets,  using  their  support  sections,  and  that  in  case  he  obtaint 
a  lodgment  in  any  strength  in  the  stream  bed  they  will  make  a  frontal  attach  nncc 
marching  fire  and  bayonet.  They  further  agree  that  these  attacks  should  be  wnrn.'- 
taneous  by  both  platoons,  provided  both  are  agreed  that  the  attack  is  necesarr 
They  arrange  for  signals  and  acknowledgments  with  a  view  to  such  simultaoertti 
attacks. 

Lt  A  returns  to  his  platoon.  In  crossing  the  interval  he  notes  that  there  vt 
here  very  favorable  positions  for  machine  guns  to  cover  the  front  with  cross  fitt- 
up  and  downstream. 

Lt  A  holds  a  similar  conference  with  Lt  B,  leader  of  the  platoon  on  his  kfl 
Returning  again  to  his  platoon  he  find.=i  his  men  eating  supper.  Grenades  ani! 
ammunition  have  been  delivered  and  the  platoon  sergeant  has  directed  An: 
distribution. 

Lt  A,  while  taking  his  supper,  considers  the  situation.  He  realizes  that  his  poc- 
tion,  even  when  intrenched,  would  probably  be  untenable  in  case  of  conceniralri 
artillery  fire.  But  the  Reds  have  been  in  retreat,  there  has  been  very  little  aitilkn 
fire  by  either  side  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  view  also  of  the  close  proxinnn 
of  the  opposing  lines  Ll  A  considers  it  unlikely. 

His  field  of  fire  is  good,  but  very  restricted.  There  are  no  obstacles  in  his  froc 
except  the  creek,  which  is  not  serious.  A  determined  counter-attack,  launch 
at  close  range  from  the  woods  opposite  would  probably  reach  his  position  in  <p«R 
of  strong  frontal  fire.  Lt  A  believes  that  flanking  fire  and  counter-attack  will  be':!« 
best  means  of  defense.  He  can  add  very  little  to  the  strength  of  his  firing  line  !• 
putting  in  the  two  squads  of  his  2d  Sec.  And  should  his  position  be  ovemr 
he  would  then  have  no  further  means  of  resistance.  The  Ist  Sec  is  ainad' 
suitably  disposed  for  the  passive  defense  of  the  little  salient  which  he  occnpo 
In  spite  of  his  small  numbers  Lt  A  believes  it  is  wise  to  use  his  2d  S^  as  1 
mobile  counter-attack  unit.  Because  ol  \\\=.  wi'nQij  front  it  can  quickly  be  m- 
ployed  as  a  unit  on  either  flan\t.  Re  \as  TAteai'j  a^««4,  -wvecv  -et*  ■^\s«jia  qq  fe 
ffanks  to  thus  utilize  his  supports. 
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His  company  conunander,  howe\-er,  has  directed  him  to  organize  fuv  lines  of  fox- 
holes. When  these  are  prepared  Lt  A  can  then  u<x  his  2d  Sec  either  lor  cuunter* 
attack  or  as  garrison  for  his  support  line,  as  developments  warrant.  Tlie  force 
is  so  small  that  he  can  easily  cuntrol  it  and  divert  it  to  either  purpose.  He 
decides  tliat  he  will  nut  tie  this  unit  to  the  ground  prematurely  by  placing  the  men 
in  their  fox-holes,  but  will  hold  them  as  a  mobile  support  behind  the  small  rid(;c. 

Lt  A  has  plotted  on  his  map  the  dispositions  of  his  own  and  the  adjacent  platoons. 

'1  he  must  important  matter  is  to  dig  his  fox-hules.  Lt  A  in  person  pas-es  alont; 
the  line  of  his  ist  Sec  readju>ts  positions  where  necessary,  and  sees  that  each 
nian  knows  just  where  to  dig  his  pit,  and  in  what  direction  it  should  face.  1  le  gives 
the  section  leader  a  sketch  (see  Fig.  5,  Plate  20,  Field  Engineering)  showing  the 
ty|>e  of  pit  to  be  dug,  and  directs  him  to  supervise  the  work.  In  like  manner  he 
liK-ates  his  support  lines  and  sets  the  2d  Sec  to  digging  pits. 

While  the  nien  are  at  work  Caut  A,  wlio  is  making  a  rcconiiai^saiKe,  arrives  at 
Lt  A's  station.  He  issues  the  following  orders:  "The  Keds  opposite  us  are  the 
'ih  Inf.  a  veteran  regiment.  Prisoners  say  they  liave  been  ordered  to  re-take 
ihis  wood  by  counter-attack.  So  yiKi  can  look  for  attack,  pcrhap>  this  evening. 
certainly  in  the  morning.  I  think  we  will  be  in  this  position  fur  two  day»,  at  least. 
You  must  hold  on  for  that  lime.  Vou  may  liave  no  artillery  sup|x>rt,  but  some 
machine  guns  will  be  placed  in  the  intervals  on  your  flanks. 

"  Hold  the  position  you  now  txrcupy.  Your  sector  will  extend  to  the  center  of 
the  inier\-als  on  your  flanks. 

"  When  yuu  have  completed  your  fux-liolcs  extend  them  laterally  to  form  a 
cuntinuous  trench,  but  do  not  keep  the  men  at  work  after  9:  30  P.M. 

"  The  battalion  aid  station  is  about  1000  yards  in  our  rear.  Go  straight  to  tlie 
rear  until  you  strike  an  unimpruved  road,  turn  tu  the  left  and  follow  the  road. 

"  I  will  send  you  a  supply  of  grenades  and  ammunition. 

"  My  command  post  is  about  150  yards  in  rear  of  the  interval  on  your  left.  The 
3d  Ptat  is  near  there,  in  su])port." 

I..I  A  explains  to  his  company  conmundcr  the  preiautiuns  he  has  already  taken, 
and  his  plan  of  defense,  including  arrangements  for  nmiual  supiwrt  with  the  pla- 
toons on  each  flank.  He  informs  him  that  he  would  ft-el  more  secure  with  si<me 
wire  in  front  of  his  position.  Capt  A  replies:  "Yuu  wuuld  liavc  difllculty  in 
putting  up  a  fixed  obstacle  in  the  o[>en  so  close  to  the  enemy.  I  will  try  tu  get  some 
portable  scctiims." 

Lt  A  insperls  the  work  hi  proc^'ss,  and  receives  the  reports  of  his  oh.-ervcrs  in 
the  trees.  No  signs  of  enemy  activity  have  bi-en  noted.  As  he  reitirns  to  his  sup- 
port position,  Capt  L)  and  Lt  k  (jiIaiiHin  leader),  of  tlie  machine  gun  company, 
arrive.  Lt  K  points  out  tliat  a  sei-|i<in  of  machine  guii^  is  being  placed  in  ihc  edgt- 
of  the  woods  to  Lt  A's  ri);hi  rear,  and  another  similarly  to  his  left  rear,  and  that 
one  gun  of  each  pair  sweeps  the  front  uf  Iiis  [N)siiion.  At  Lt  A's  retiiicst  Lt  U 
indicales  on  the  map  the  apiiroxiniaic  localiims  and  flankmints  or  limn  of  tire  of 
these  guns.  He  inform^  Lt  .'\  that  he  will  establish  his  command  jiost  in  the  snnll 
draw  in  the  left  rear  of  the  i>t  Plat  to  -X. 

In  company  with  Lt  K,  Lt  .-\  visits  the  machine  gun  emplacenK-nl-..  lie  notes 
the  lines  of  their  flankmerils  and  the  manner  in  which  they  o.vcr  his  fr.-nt,  .iml  dis- 
cusses slight  clianges  with  Lt  K.  He  niit>'»  the  iiisition  i<f  any  ili-ail  «]>:ice^,  <>r 
terrain  in  the  lines  of  the  llankment-  not  ciivertd  by  the  tire  of  Ihr  maihine  gutis. 
with  a  view  to  insuring  liiat  such  s|>aces  are  covered  by  hi.i  own  tiring  hnc.  prefer 
ably  by  the  automatic  rilles.  He  arranges  signaN  hy  which  he  can  call  for  machine 
gun  lire. 

1.4  A  again  visits  his  firing  line  and  sees  that  work  is  )iri>gres..iiig  "atisfai'tonl}, 
and  that  each  man  is  stipiilied  with  ammunitiim  and  grenades.    He  dctenmncs  titmn 
fire  sectors  for  his  si|uad->  as  follow-:    jil  1  right)  .^({d.  A  strlor  fmrit  of  ist  Plat 
Co  B  to  stream  jumtiuii.   It  sector   stream   juiKUvm  \o  VcMkiw  \ti  ^'v^vXn^*.'. 
itt  (center)  Sqd,  A  sector  same  as  B  sector  2d  Stvi,  ft  >ec\Mi  same.  «&  K  -^s-vav  ^i'*- 
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1st  and  3d  Sqds;  3d  Sqd,  A  sector  hollow  in  stream  bed  to  front  of  3d  Plat  Co  A. 
B  sector  same  as  A  sector  ist  Sqd.    (See  Plate  VII,) 

Defense  order  of  platoon  leader.  Lt  A  assembles  his  ncm-commissioned  oflictn 
and  issues  the  following  orders,  pointing  out  localities  referred  to,  bodi  oo  tlie 
ground  and  on  the  map : 

(i)  "  The  enemy  in  our  front  is  the  7th  Red  Inf,  a  veteran  ropmeot  Thrjr 
hold  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  the  north. 

"  Our  attack  is  suspended  until  artillery  and  5upplies~are  brought  up,  wben  it  will 
be  resumed. 

"  The  1st  Plat  Co  B  is  on  our  right,  in  that  next  salient  in  the  woods.  The  3d  Phi 
of  our  cmnpany  is  on  our  left. 

"  There  are  machine  guns  in  the  intervals  on  our  flanks,  which  cover  our  fniit 
(he  indicates  these  dispositions  on  the  map).    There  will  be  no  artillery  sapport 

(2)  '  We  will  complete  the  organization  of  this  posibon  as  we  have  laid  it  ooL 
and  hold  against  counter  attack  until  relieved 

(3)  '  The  1st  Sec  will  occupy  the  firing  Ime  as  now  organized.  Order  of 
squads  from  right  to  left  213     The  2d  and  3d  Sqds  will  [^e  their  a 


rifles  on  their  outer  flanks.  The  fire  sectors  of  the  squads  arc  shown  liere  (Ul 
shows  his  subordinates  the  fire  sectors  decided  upon,  both  on  his  map  and  oa  At 
ground).  Each  squad  will  fire  on  any  target  appearing  in  its  A  sector  at  any  nop 
When  no  target  ajipears  in  its  A  sector  it  will  fire  on  any  target  appcarii^  io  *» 
B  sector.  Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  crossing  the  stream  in  our  from  la^ 
grenades  will  be  used,  and  assault  will  be  resisted  with  the  bayonet. 

"  The  2d  Sec  will  complete  the  fox-holes  on  which  it  is  now  at  work,  and  tiirw 
after  will  be  held  as  a  mobile  support  for  counter-attack,  under  my  control,  in  4t 
small  draw  lOo  yards  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  firing  line. 

"  At  7 :  30  PM  the  ist  Sec  will  place  a  cossack  post  on  low  ground  at  the  tmm 
junction.  It  will  establish  contact  with  similar  posts  from  the  platoons  oo  «■ 
flanks,  and  remain  out  until  I  order  its  withdrawal.  In  addition  a  single  »entrv  W 
be  maintained  at  each  end  of  the  firing  line.  Scouts  of  the  zd  Sec  will  repori'u* 
for  duty  as  observers  and  snipers. 

"  Upon  completion  of  the  fox*htiles  in  the  tiring  line  the  men  will  dig  endinn> 
form  a  continuous  trench,  but  all  work  will  cease  at  9:  30  PM.  The  ist  See  J 
bivouac  on  the  ground,  each  man  immediately  in  rear  of  his  combat  position.  Tk 
2d  Sec  will  bivouac  in  the  small  ravine. 

(4)   "  The  battalion  aid  station  is  about  icxx)  yards  in  our  rear.    Go  directly  »k 
rear  until  yov  find  an  unimproved  road,  a.nAVu.Twloftkt\fel\.im<itti  toad. 
(S)  "  My  command  post  wUl  be  on  ti».\  stoiW  i\4ibl,'vr  <^cMax  tA.\aM. 
holes." 
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"  The  coRipiny  command  post  is  about  150  yardh  directly  in  rear  of  the  interval 
on  our  left" 

Lt  B  establishes  an  observers'  and  snipers'  post  in  a  large  bushy  tree  on  the  small 
crest.  Here  an  excellent  view  of  the  entire  fureground  and  part  of  the  woods 
beyond  is  afforded.  The  observers  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  creek  bed,  and  some 
of  the  enemy  fox-holes  in  the  woods.  The  tree  afford>  excellent  cover,  which  i-. 
improved  (after  dusk)  by  adding  branches  from  a  similar  tree.  The  sniper  is 
placed  on  a  small  platform  of  branches  resting  on  limbs,  and  fires  through  the 
foliage,  around  (he  right  side  of  the  trunk.  The  observer  is  ensconced  in  a  fork 
above  the  sniper.  They  change  places  every  half  hour  and  are  relieved  every  two 
hours.    This  post  is  maintained  only  during  daylight. 

Lt  A  directs  the  platoon  sergeant  to  instruct  the  runners  as  tu  routes  to  various 
command  posts. 

Shortly  before  dusk  a  carrying  party  of  the  3d  (support)  Plat  arrives  with 
several  sections  of  small  spirals  of  barbed  wire,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  ( Plate 
38,  Field  Engineering).  After  dusk,  while  it  is  still  light  enough  for  the  men  to 
work  without  being  seen  bv  the  enemy.  I,t  A  has  these  spirals  pLiced  in  two  rows, 
about  40  yards  in  front  of  his  firing  line,  and  extending  to  the  flanks.  They  arc 
concealed  in  the  grass  and  pinned  down  at  intervals  with  the  staples  provided,  the 
Maples  being  pressed  (not  driven)  into  the  ground. 

Lt  A  has  considered  possible  plans  for  and  routes  of  counter-attack.  As  he 
intends  to  direct  such  counter-attacks  in  person  no  prior  orders  to  ttie  section 
leader  are  necessary. 

Lt  A  makes  a  sketch  of  his  dispositions  and  a  memorandum  of  his  plan  of 
defense,  and  sends  them  by  runner  to  Capt  A.  The  latter  visits  him  just  before 
dusk,  inspects  and  approves  of  the  measures  taken. 

Lt  A  spends  the  night  at  his  command  post. 

Rrpttting  a  counter-attack.  No  Red  attack  developed  during  the  following  day 
{Aug  16).  By  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lt  A's  men  liad  connected  their  fox*holes 
to   form  a  continuous  trench.     The  dispositions  of  the  two  sections  remained 


At  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  Reds,  without  any  preliminary  IximKirdment  or 
other  warning,  launched  an  attack  on  the  entire  battalion  front.  The  first  wave 
crossed  the  creek  before  the  machine  gims  came  into  action.  The  second  wave  was 
caught  by  machine  gun  fire  and  suffered  such  losses  that  it  broke,  some  nf  the  men 
•eeking  shelter  in  the  stream  bed,  others  running  hack  to  the  woods. 

Some  40  men  of  the  i^t  wave  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  Lt  .X's  front. 
They  made  use  of  marching  fire  and  offensix-e  grenades. 

Lt  B  from  his  command  post  orders  the  ninncr  who  is  with  him :  "  Black,  to 
Cap(  A :  Reds  have  gainetl  edge  of  wfiods,  and  omntcr-attacking." 

Ll  A  orders  and  signals  his  2d  Sec:  "Marching  fire.  FOI.I.OW  MF.*  He 
leads  them  in  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Reds. 

The  combined  strength  of  the  platf^n  forced  the  Reds  out  of  the  w™m1.  They 
lo<*  shelter  in  the  creek  liottom  and  *hrll  holc<.  The  2t]  Sec  Joined  the  ist  in 
their  trenches,  and  a  fire  fight  at  close  range  ensued. 

A  second  Red  assault  was  launched  with  great  s|ie«l  and  crossed  the  crrrV  In  spite 
of  Blue  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire.  It  was  jnined  by  a  mimlier  of  men  of  the  former 
attack,  from  shell  holes  and  the  creek  bottom. 

As  the  Reds  reach  hi<  trench  for  the  sccrmd  t'nnr  I.t  .■\  vrc*  thf  .id  l'l;it  .-iiiack 
through  the  interval  on  his  left.  Recognizing  the  assistance  thu'-  afT>irdrd  I.t  .\ 
leads  all  the  men  near  him  out  of  the  trench  in  a  Itayonct  charge  on  the  HcU  in  his 
front.  The  rest  of  the  platoon,  cheering,  follnws  his  ex.-imple.  The  Reds  endea%-or 
to  make  a  stand  in  the  creek  bottom  Init  are  driven  rmt,  and  retreat  to  the  woods  in 
rear,  luflTering  a  numlier  of  casualties  fn'm  machine  gvin  fire. 

Lt  A  signals  mnrj  orders :    "  Back  to  your  lrew\»*,"     \tV\\\is^\\\x\\s^S.  \«.  »:(>■«* 
ordm:  "2d  Sec.  lack  to  > our  supiwrt  jiosiucm." 
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Assisted  by  his  subordinates  Lt  A  rapidly  reorganizes  his  ptatoon.  Casaaftks  an 
quickly  replaced,  the  ist  Sec  being  reduced  to  two  squads. 

Reserve  ammunition  and  grenades  are  passed  out  from  a  small  supply  in  nu. 
The  seriously  wounded  are  placed  under  cover.  The  slightly  wounded  arc  aait  to 
the  battalion  aid  station,  under  Corporal  Jones  (wounded)  whom  Lt  A  orden: 
"  Corporal  Jones,  to  battalion  aid  station ;  Have  two  seriously  wounded.  Can  be 
reached  by  litter  bearers.    Also  one  Red  lieutenant,  shot  in  chest." 

Lt  A  checks  his  casualties,  and  sends  the  following  message  to  his  conqnm 
commander : 

1st  Plat  Co  A  istinf, 

17  Aug  22,  6: 15  AM- 
To  CO  Co  A  1st  Inf  (by  runner) : 

Red  attack  repulsed,  front  quiet,  i  sgt,  3  pvts  killed,  i  corp,  5  pvts  wounded 
Am  reduced  to  4  depleted  sqds.    Need  grenades  and  ammunition. 

A.Lt. 

At  II :  00  AM,  Lt  A  receives  the  following  n 


Co  A  1st  Inf, 

17  Aug  22,  10: 50  AM. 

To  platoon  leaders  (by  runner)  : 

The  3d  Bn  will  relieve  our  battalion  to-night.  CO's  of  relieving  units  wfll  bspect 
positions  at  3 :  00  PM.    Initial  this  message. 

A.  Capt, 

About  3 :  00  PM,  Lt  M  of  the  3d  Bn,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  two  pri- 
vates, joins  Lt  A,  and  informs  him  that  his  platoon  will  be  the  relief.  Lt  A  exphiat 
the  situation,  telling  Lt  M  of  his  own  dispositions  and  those  on  his  flanks.  Ht 
tells  him  all  he  knows  of  the  enemy  and  describes  in  detail  the  attack  of  the  carb 
mornir^.  He  gives  him  a  copy  of  his  defense  chart.  Lt  M  reconnoiters  the  piis- 
tion  and  locates  the  defenses,  including  the  machine  guns,  on  his  map.  He  infonm 
Lt  A  that  he  will  not  require  a  guide  from  his  platoon. 

At  6 :  00  PM,  Lt  A  receives  the  following  message : 

Co  A  1st  Inf, 

17  Aug  22.  5 :  45  PM 

To  platoon  leaders  (by  runner) : 

Relief  will  be  completed  at  i :  00  AM  18  Aug,  Each  man  will  be  at  combat  pes 
at  12:00  midnight.  Upon  relief  each  platoon  will  move  directly  south  to  t!» 
WESTON  pike,  where  they  will  halt.  Platoon  leaders  will  report  to  me  s 
WILLIAMS  farm.    Initial  this  message. 

A,  Capt. 

Shortly  after  midnight  Lt  M  arrives  with  his  platoon.  His  men  take  over  tht 
posts  of  Lt  A's  men,  entering  the  trenches  beside  them.  They  relieve  the  coss» 
post  in  the  stream  bed.  Lts  A  and  M  inspect  the  entire  position.  Lt  A  infom 
Lt  M  that  nothing  has  happened  since  his  last  visit.  He  turns  over  to  him  hb  sun 
of  ammunition,  and  all  grenades. 

Shortly  before  i :  00  AM,  Lt  A  assembles  and  checks  his  platoon  in  rear  of  dc 
position.  He  then  leads  it  in  section  columns  due  south  to  the  road  dengnatti 
Upon  reaching  the  road  he  halts  the  platoon  and  orders  the  platoon  sergctf 
"  Remain  here  in  charge  of  the  platoon.    I  am  going  to  report  to  Capt  A." 

Exercise  6.     Sand  Table  Problem.    Rifle  Company  and  Platoon;  Has? 

Occupation  and  Defense  of  a  Position. 

General silualion.    (See  Plate  VIII.)    .\  Red  force  has  defeated  and  is  paranct 

a  weaker  Blue  force,  retiring  east  m  'SVut  Wxt'Aqtn-    On.  the  night  of  June  ll-i- 

the  Blues  were  halted  on  the  Une  ot  SaXt  Ct«V.  I^lVc.  \m^*;  ^\taKv  -^asw^  <».  ptai 

VIII)  and  had  placed  an  outpost  wert  ol  iW  cicftV.  ■?,«&  a.N*«^  -*(Vi,\s.^33«s 

inVft  the  Blue  outpost  during  tbe  evcmnft  a.tv4  ■cv\^\. 
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SpeeU  Mitmation  (Blue).  The  ist  Blue  Inf  bivouacked  west  of  the  creek.  At 
6:00  AM  June  I3,  the  battalion  commander,  tst  Bn,  issued  his  orders  at  (he 
road  junction  (A). 

Capt  A,  commanding  Co  A,  made  the  following  notes  from  the  battalion  com- 
maiKMr'a  order: 

Red  cavalry  in  contact  with  our  3d  Bn  on  outpost  west  of  creek.  Red  infantry 
10  miles  farther  to  rear  at  dusk  last  night  (June  11). 

Division  organizes  and  defends  line  of  SALT  CREEK. 

Defensive  barrage  will  be  laid  on  flats  west  of  creek.  (Capt  A  sees  the  barrage 
chart  and  transfers  to  his  own  map  the  line  thereof  in  his  own  sector  and  to  the 
Aanks). 

The  outpost  will  be  withdrawn  at  noon  to-day. 

Our  regiment  holds  sector  from  branch  stream  on  our  right  to  that  on  left, 
lit  Bn  on  right,  2d  on  left,  3d  in  reserve;  3d  Inf  on  our  right. 

The  ist  Bn  will  organize  and  defend  a  sector  from  branch  on  right  (inclusive)  to 
nnimproved  road  on  left  (exclusive). 


Cos  A  and  B  will  form  the  Ist  line  (combat  echelon),  Co  A  on  the  right. 

Co  sector,  branch  on  right  (inclusive)  to  ruad  {AH)  (inclusive). 

Co  Cin  reserve  600  yards  cast  of  road  junction  (A). 

Co  D  will  place  both  Plats  in  line  to  support  the  defea<«  uf  Cos  A  and  B.  (Capt 
A  notes  that  the  exact  positions  of  the  guns  are  not  prescribed,  but  are  left  to 
Capt  D  to  select). 

Light  mortar  will  be  traced  to  cover  woods  at  junction  of  SALT  CRKKR  and 
branch  on  right  and  creek  bottom  in  battalion  sector.  One  pounder  will  be  placed 
to  cover  approaches  over  low  ground  we^t  of  creek. 

Company  strong  points  will  be  organized  in  two  lines,  firii^  and  support.  Firing 
line  along  east  bank  of  creek  to  cover  creek  and  low  ground  to  the  mst ;  support 
line  00  front  slope  in  rear,  from  150  to  250  yards  in  rear  of  firii^  line. 

Rifle  pits  win  be  dug  and  extended  and  enlarged  to  form  a  continuous  trench  as 
time  allows. 

A  limited  aupi^y  of  barbed  wire  will  be  issued  to  each  front  line  company,  and 
trees  may  be  felled  to  form  a  slashing  and  block  the  creek  bed. 

Tools  and  wire  will  be  issued  here  (A)  at  6: 30  AM. 

Rear  edidoa  at  EDWARDS  farm,  eaitt  on  this  road  (AR).  All  trains  assemble 
al  thai  point 

Bttl^oa  Mid  MtMtha  ia  draw  off  this  road  700  7«x4s  «aft  t^V  \«x%. 


Battalioa  command  post  on  ridge  at  edge  of  wood  east  of  ber^  a 
from  road. 


Reqmretiient  I.  Capt  A's  dispositions  in  accordance  witfi  his  orders,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  his  reasons  therefor. 

Solution  I.  Capt  A  has  been  ordered  to  oi^nize  two  lines,  and  tbe  approuoate 
location  of  each  has  been  indicated.  He  has  therefore  little  choice  of  locatioa 
except  as  to  details. 

The  defense  is  to  be  decisive,  not  a  delaying  actiim,  and  active  measttres  will  be 
employed.  A  unit  as  large  as  a  company  should  have  a  support,  and  as  stroo^  a  nx 
as  possible.  It  should  be  a  complete  hre  unit.  The  front  assigned  to  Capt  A  is  m 
extended  (400  yards)  hence  two  platoons  should  be  ample  for  garrisoa  tnnpf. 
leaving  one  as  a  mobile  support. 

The  firing  line  on  the  creek  is  an  excellent  position,  having  an  obstade  in  B 
front,  which  can  be  reached  by  grenades  (the  creek  bed),  and  an  excdlait  fidi 
for  grazing  fire  over  the  flat  terrain  beyond  the  creek.  But  all  of  tbe  gartaoe 
troops  should  not  be  placed  here.  Defense  in  depth  demands  a  garrisoned  nqipcr 
line.  Moreover  in  this  case  the  support  liiK,  by  reason  of  its  devatioo.  affordi  m 
excellent  field  of  fire,  not  only  in  rear  of  the  firing  line,  bat  on  tbe  teirain  bevad. 
over  the  beads  of  the  men  in  front  It  is  virtually  a  second  tier  of  fire,  inid  if 
strongly  garrisoned  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  tbe  whole  positioa,  as  it  b 
very  favorable  for  the  support  of  adjacent  units  as  well  as  for  frontal  fire. 

So  Capt  A  decides  to  divide  his  garrison  troops  equally  between  Ae  two  Goo. 
He  might  assign  a  platoon  to  each,  or  have  each  platoon  garrison  both  lines.  pboDf 
a  section  in  the  firing  line  and  one  in  the  support  line.  Tbe  latter  arrangem^ 
seems  preferable,  as  it  means  organization  in  depth  for  each  platoon,  afFordin;  men 
scope  for  the  initiative  of  the  platoon  leaders,  and  being  less  likely  to  resnh  tr  1 
mixing  of  units  and  consequent  confusion. 

These  dis[>ositions  provide  for  an  active  defense,  they  preserve  the  integrii}  ci 
the  platoons,  the>'  utilize  to  best  advantage  the  natural  strength  of  the  terrain. 

Capt  A  has  little  diflicultj-  in  deciding  ihat  the  hill  E  is  the  ideal  location  ior  fes 
combined  command  and  observation  post,  fulfilling  practically  all  the  reQuiremesc 
of  such  a  station. 

Requirement  s.    Capt  A's  initial  defense  orders  to  his  company. 

Solution  s.  "  Red  cavalr>-  is  in  contact  with  our  outpost.  The  Red  infamrr  w 
10  miles  west  last  night. 

"  Our  division  takes  up  a  defensive  position  to  hold  the  line  of  S-\LT  CREK 

"  Our  battalion  will  organize  and  defend  a  sector  from  that  branch  creek  00  ec 
right  (inclusive)  to  the  unimproved  road  on  our  left  (exclusive).    Co  A  on  dc 
right,  Co  B  on  the  left.  Co  C  in  rescr%-e,  600  yards  cast  of  that  road  junction  tA 
The  3d  Inf  is  on  our  right. 

"  Two  sections  of  machine  guns  and  a  platoon  of  the  howitzer  company  will  im- 
port the  battalion. 

"  There  will  be  an  artillery  barrage  on  the  low  ground  west  of  the  creek. 

"  Details  of  machine  giin.  howitzer  and  anillcr>'  support  later. 

"  This  company  will  organize  and  defend  a  strong  point  from  that  branch  oc  if 
right  (inclusive),  to  this  road  (AR)  (inclusive). 

"The  1st  and  3d  Plats  will  hold  the  line  nf  the  creek.     Each  will  place  «• 

section  in  the  firing  just  east  of  the  creek,  and  one  section  in  tbe  support  j'«y,  cc 

the  front  slope  of  this  hill  (E).    The  right  of  the  ist  Flat  will  be  on  the  bnaciL 

the  left  of  (he  2d  Plat  on  this  toad. 

"  The  3d  Plat  will  be  he)d  as  a  mobWt  wwo'rt-  <«v  \\v^  ^vitrat  ^!«»e  of  dit 

hin  (£). 
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"  I  wili  indicate  the  exact  position  of  each  combat  group,  after  which  fox-boki 
win  be  dtifr,  and  subsequently  connected  to  form  a  continuous  trench. 

"The  3d  Plat  will  clear  the  front  to  improve  the  lietd  of  fire,  erect  obstacles 
in  front  of  the  tiring  line,  and  measure  and  mark  ranges  in  the  forq^round. 

"  Scouts  of  the  3d  Plat  will  prepare  observation  and  snipers'  posts  under  my 
direction. 

"  Toob  and  wire  will  be  issued  at  once  at  the  road  junction  (A). 

"  The  battalion  aid  station  will  be  in  a  draw  off  the  main  road  {AR)  about  half  a 
mile  cast  of  here. 

"  Rear  echelon  at  the  EDWARDS  farm,  east  on  this  road  (.4R)  where  all  trains 
win  assemble. 

"  The  company  command  post  will  be  on  this  hill. 

"  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

"  It  is  DOW  6: 45  AM.    Lead  your  platoons  to  position." 

RequirttHtnt  3.  Actions  and  orders  of  Lt  A,  leader  of  the  ist  Pbt  Co  A,  during 
the  next  hour. 

Solution  3.  Lt  A  orders  a  runner :  "  Return  to  the  platoon  and  guide  it  to  the 
front  lAopt  of  this  hill." 

.Accompanied  by  his  headquarters  Lt  A  makes  a  rapid  reconnaissance  of  the  area 
which  he  has  to  defend.  He  selects  the  positions  for  his  tiring  and  support  lines 
to  best  fulfill  his  mission.  He  visits  the  platoons  on  his  flanks  to  co-ordinate  his 
defenses  with  theirs,  and  arranges  them  to  cover  by  tire  the  fronts  of  his  neighbors. 
He  traces  roughly  on  the  ground  the  portions  of  the  firing  and  support  lines  for 
immediate  occupation.  He  selects  a  position  for  a  platoon  command  and  observa- 
tioD  post  on  the  hill,  near  his  support  line. 

He  sends  a  detail  to  draw  tools,  and  issues  the  tools  to  the  woricers. 

He  assembles  the  platoon  on  the  front  slope  of  the  hill  (£)  and  issues  the  follow- 
ing orders  so  that  all  may  hear : 

"  Red  infantry  was  10  miles  west  of  here  last  night. 

"  Our  outpost,  west  of  the  creek,  will  he  withdrawn  at  noon,  we  must  be  ready 
for  defense  at  that  time. 

"  We  will  occup)'  and  defend  a  ixisiticm  with  tiring  line  on  SALT  CREEK,  that 
large  stream  in  front,  and  sup{>ort  line  through  here  (frxmt  slope  of  hill  £). 

"  Our  company  sector  extends  from  the  far  side  of  that  branch  creek  to  this  main 
mad  (indicating).    The  3d  Inf  is  on  our  right,  Co  B  of  our  battalion  on  the  left. 

"  There  will  be  an  artillery  defensive  barrage  on  the  flat  ground  west  of  the 
creek,  and  machine  guns  and  howitzer  weapons  will  support  our  defense. 

"  Our  3d  Plat  will  be  in  support  behind  this  hill.  The  ist  and  2A  I'lals  form  the 
first  line. 

"  This  platoon  wilt  organize  and  defend  the  right  half  of  the  company  sector, 
and  sunport  the  platoons  on  either  flank.  The  tst  Sec  will  organize  and  defend  the 
firing  line,  the  2d  Sec  the  support  line. 

"  Kifle  pits  will  be  dug  and  later  extended  laterally  to  form  a  continuous  line. 
Each  man  will  dig  his  own  pit  in  {Ktsiiions  indicated. 

"  The  front  of  our  position  will  lie  cleared  and  an  o)>stacle  erected  hv  our  3d 
Plat. 

"  The  battalion  aid  station  is  about  half  a  mile  cast  on  the  nuin  mad. 

**  My  command  post  will  be  here. 

"  It  is  now  7:30  AM. 

"  Any  questions  ?  " 

Lt  A  then  orders  his  platoon  sergeant :  "  Remain  here  with  the  2d  Sec  and 
indicate  where  fox-holes  are  to  be.  I  am  going  down  to  the  firing  line  with  the 
tM  Sec" 

He  kads  the  isi  Sec  to  its  jxist.  dq>loys  H  An<\  scVi  \W  men  \a  -wt^^.  \x  K 
wniaU  be  glad  to  ha*-e  hu  company  conmander  «e  \n»  \ocu:vcn&  >*,\««w.  -MSi  ■»■«««. 
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is  done,  but  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  will  probaUy  be  availiUe  tiben  cm  be 
no  delay. 

Lt  A  selects  one  or  two  good  observation  posts,  preferably  trees,  and  mans  tbon 
with  scouts.  He  indicates  the  exact  position  of  his  own  conuiuod  post  to  Ac 
leader  of  the  zd  Sec  and  directs  him  to  dig  a  pit. 

His  men  being  at  work  Lt  A  moves  about  inspecting  the  proceedings.  He  visits 
and  interviews  the  platoon  leaders  on  his  flanks,  and  as  soon  as  possible  ascertaim 
where  the  machine  guns  are  to  be  located. 

Retirement  4.  Two  scouts,  M  and  N,  are  detailed  by  Lt  A  to  man  a  intpen' 
post  in  a  tree  near  the  firing  tine.  Describe  brioSy  their  actions  upon  receipt  oi 
these  orders. 

Solution  4.  They  select  a  tree  which  gives  a  good  view  of  the  foreground  to 
front  and  flanks,  and  which  has  sufficient  foliage  to  afFord  good  concealment,  whOe 
permitting  observation  and  fire. 

They  divide  their  field  of  observation  into  3  sectors,  by  natural  land  marlci,  lad 
estimate  the  ranges  to  all  important  points  in  the  for^round.  (These  may  bts 
be  checked  when  the  3d  Plat  measures  the  ranges  in  the  foregound).  They  prepuc 
a  range  card  (see  course  in  Musketry) . 

They  prepare  comfortable  seats,  the  observer  above,  the  stiiper  below,  alknriif 
fire  and  view  and  affording  protection  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  if  practicable. 

Requirement  5.  At  12 :  40  FM,  Pvt  M,  observing  from  this  post,  notes  a  sonl 
group  of  men  in  some  bushes  about  1000  yards  west  of  the  creek.  Wist  actioi 
does  he  take? 

Solution  5.  Pvt  M  takes  the  bearing  of  the  group  with  bis  compass  and  estinata 
their  distance.    He  sends  a  report  as  follows  to  Lt  A : 

Observation  post,  No  — ,  Co  A  ist  Inf. 

Time  Distance  Direction  Deicription 

12:40  PM  1000  S  80  W  Enemy  patrol  3  or  4  men  in  bodio 

M,  Pvt  Co  A. 

The  message  is  sent  at  once,  through  the  section  leader,  as  it  is  the  first  sigii  ^i 
the  hostile  infantry,  so  far  as  Pvt  M  knows. 

Requirement  6.  At  12:55  PM.  P^t  N,  now  acting  as  observer,  notes  a  kw 
scout  carefully  working  his  way  forward  on  the  right  front  of  the  posititm.  He  a 
about  450  yards  away.    What  action  do  the  scouts  take? 

Solution  6.  N  says  to  M:  "  Range  450,  Left.  Center.  Scout  in  bushes,  met- 
ing." M  sets  his  sight  at  450,  searches  the  center  of  the  left  section  of  the  seccr 
(the  division  of  the  sector  of  observation  in  3  sections  has  previously  been  agrca 
upon)  locates  the  bushes,  at  a  range  of  450,  and  the  Red  scout  moving  in  thecm^ 
fires  upon  him.  Pvt  N  records  the  observation,  but  does  not  at  once  send  a  mesap 
to  Lt  A. 

Requirement  7.  By  3 :  30  PM  the  Reds  have  built  up  a  firing  line  on  the  eotr: 
Blue  front. 

Lt  A,  studying  the  terrain  with  hts  glasses,  detects  a  Red  machine  gun  in  acta 
behind  a  boulder,  some  800  yards  distant.    What  action  does  he  take? 

Solution  7.  He  takes  the  bearing  of  the  gun,  with  his  compass,  estinates  a 
distance,  and  prepares  a  sketch  showing  its  location.  (See  Plate  II.)  On  die  U 
of  the  sketch  he  writes  a  message : 

1st  Plat  Co  A  1st  Inf, 

13  June  22,  3:  ^PM. 
To  CO  Co  A  (by  runner)  ; 
Red  machine  gun  located  per  sV.eVd;\  ou  \i«;V.   Y^njiKft.  ^ti.  \*,  ^«t  out. 
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He  caUi  a  ninner,  points  out  the  gun,  malces  certun  that  the  nuioer  identifies  it. 
and  orders;    "  Take  this  message  to  Capt  A." 

Rtqmremeni  8.  About  4 :  30  PM  the  Reds  crossed  the  creek  and  effectct!  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  woods  in  front  of  the  isi  (right)  Pkit  Co  A.  Their  fire  enfilades 
the  Blue  trenches  to  the  south.    What  action  does  Capt  A  take? 

SolmtioH  8.   Capt  A  writes  the  ftJIowing  message : 

Co  A  1st  Inf, 

12  June  22,4:35  PM. 
To  CO  1st  Bn  (by  runner)  : 

Red  infantry  have  occupied  woods  in  loop  of  creek,  my  right  front  Request 
Ught  mortar  fire.    Will  counter-attack  and  clear  woods. 

A.  Capt. 

Capt  A,  leaviiK  his  1st  Sgt  in  charge  of  the  command  post,  moves  over  to  the 
support  platoon.  He  explains  the  situation  to  Lt  C,  the  platoon  leader,  and  orders : 
••  Prqiare  to  counter-attack  frontally  on  my  signal,  '  Forward.'  Do  not  jnirsue 
beyond  the  creek." 

Capt  A  observes  the  effect  of  the  mortar  fire.  He  calls  a  runner  and  sends  (he 
following  message  direct  to  the  light  mortar.  "  Am  preparing  to  counter-attack. 
Cease  fire  on  my  signal— one  pistol  light." 

He  calls  the  ist  Plat  runner  and  orders:  "  To  Lt  A  1st  Plat.  Will  counter- 
attack through  yoar  lines  when  mortar  fire  ceases."  Lt  A  relays  this  message  to 
hii  forward  section. 

When  Capt  A  judges  that  the  Reds  are  well  shaken  by  mortar  fire  he  signals 
Lt  C :  "  FtMward."  As  the  courter-atlack  ncars  its  objective  he  signals  to  the  light 
mortar, "  Cease  firing." 

Requiremtnt  p.  By  5 :  00  PM  the  Reds  have  again  gained  the  woods  in  the  lo<^ 
of  the  creek,  driving  back  the  3d  Plat,  which  had  remained  there.  7*he  ist  and  2d 
Hats  have  suffered  a  number  of  casualties  and  their  fire  has  slackened  perceptibly. 
What  action  does  Capt  A  take? 

Selmlion  Q.    Capt  A  sends  the  following  message  to  his  battalion  commander: 

Co  A  1st  Inf, 

12  June  22,  5:05  PM. 
To  CO  isl  Bn  (by  runner)  : 

Red  attack  pushing  up  branch  creek  on  my  right.  All  my  platoons  heavily 
engaged.    Enemy  attack  on  both  flanks  is  being  puslKd. 

A,  Capt. 

NoA — The  itutlciiti  nujr  be  required,  from  t1>e  data  in  the  problem,  to  aive  the  actiocii  and 
order*  of  the  3d  Plat  Co  A,  alio  IhcMC  of  Co  B  and  iti  pbtoons,  and  to  indicate  on  the 
■MP  tfie  dupoMtioni  of  imiti  on  the  flanki  of  the  ut  Bn. 

MARCH  PROTECTION. 

Advance  Guard. 

Excreiic  t.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    A  Batulion  as  Advance  Guard. 

GfUfrat  siluation.    Reds  (southeast)  and  Blues  (northwest)  are  at  war.    The 

•    territory  shown  on  the  table  (Plate  IX)  is  Red. 

Three  Blue  divisions  are  advancing  into  Red  territory,  the  Reds  retreating  slowly 
to  the  southeast. 

Sptcial  titmoHon.    Blue.     The  1st  Blue  Div,  on  the  night  of   lo-ii  June  22. 
WHcampedaboutsmilesnorthwest  of  thecross-roads  (X).    A  support  of  the  out- 
post occupied  the  hi^  ground  above  the  cn»-^>roaAf>  '•iX^  cnv^wxi^^  %.  ^Sm.'kv  &-<>r 
t$aeetutand$outhaMo{  X. 
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At  y.oo  PM  Tune  lo.  Col  A.  conunanding  the  ist  Blue  Inf,  received  orders 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

"  The  main  forces  of  the  enemy  continue  to  retire  to  the  southeast. 

"  It  is  reliably  reported  that  a  battalion  of  Red  infantry  with  an  unknown  number 
of  irrqnilar  troops,  have  onupied  the  town  of  ELLIS,  at  the  outlet  of  MOON- 
LIGHT GAP  (a  pass  through  the  mountains,  some  lo  miles  east  of  X),  to  hold 
open  the  gap  for  a  possible  Red  advance. 

"The  division  continues  its  advance  southeast  to-morrow  (June  ii),  via  the 
WILLIAMSTOWN-ASHLAND  road  (west  of  area  shown  on  map). 

"The  1st  Inf,  reinforced  by  Btry  A  1st  FA,  and  one  plat,  Tr  A  1st  Cav,  will 
inarch  June  1 1  to  ELLIS,  capture  or  disperse  (he  troops  at  thai  place,  and  hold  the 
outlet  of  MOONLIGHT  GAP  to  prevent  any  Red  advance  therefrom. 

**  The  detachment  will  clear  cross-roads  128  (AT)  by  7 :  00  AM." 

Col  A,  having  estimated  the  situation,  issues  his  orders  at  7 :  30  PM  June  10, 
'  for  the  march  to  ELLIS  the  following  morning.  He  designates  the  ist  Iln 
(less  F  Tn).  reinforced  by  the  cavalry,  the  Pion  Plat  and  the  ist  Plat  Howitzer  Co. 
as  the  advance  guard,  and  orders  it  to  clear  the  cross-roads  at  A'  at  6: 15  AM 
June  II,  the  main  body  to  follow  at  1000  yards.  (The  students  may  be  required 
to  verify  this  time,  in  view  of  the  orders  to  Col  A). 

Dcmomtration  i.    Advance  Guard  Commander's  Estimate  of  the  Situation. 
Upon  receiving  Col  A's  orders,  the  advance  guard  commander  makes  the  follow* 
ing  estimate  of  the  situation : 

1.  Mission,  The  mission  of  the  advance  guard  is  to  insure  the  uninterrupted 
inarch  of  the  main  body.  That  is  the  usual  mission  of  an  advance  guard.  The 
regiment  has  an  aggressive  mission,  and  accordingly  aggressive  measures  by  the 
advance  guard  will  bt  appropriate.  Quite  likely  the  ad\-ance  guard  will  initiate  the 
attack  on  (he  Reds  at  Ellis. 

2.  The  tnemy.  The  Red  forces  thus  far  have  proved  relatively  inferior  to  the 
Bhica.  They  are  in  retreat.  No  mention  is  made  in  orders  of  any  Red  forces 
along  the  mute  of  march  of  the  rct;inieiil,  (hat  is,  on  the  road  (o  Ellis.  I(  is  not 
likely  that  any  considerable  force  in  (his  r^ion  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Blue  in(elligence  service,  which  has  learned  of  the  Red  fime  at  Ellis.  ,\rcord- 
ingly  any  serious  attack  on  the  detachment  pr'inr  to  rcachinf;  Ellis.  i«  unlikely. 
But  it  is  possible,  especially  from  the  right  (south)  of  the  route  of  march,  or  from 
the  direclinn  of  ihe  main  Red  forces.  It  is  even  possible  that  (here  may  tie  Red  forces 
lo  the  north.  In  any  event  no  chances  are  to  be  taken  and  no  reasonable  measures 
of  security  to  be  neglected. 

That  patrols  or  small  detachments  of  (he  enemy  may  attempt  (o  delay  tlie  march. 
especially  as  it  apprnaches  Ellis,  is  (jMite  likely.  .NEgressive  n>easures  should  be 
taken  lo  brush  aside  any  such  interference. 

At  F.llis  the  enemv  has  one  organized  battalion,  a  force  dwidedly  inferior  to  ihe 
Bhie  detachment.  The  number  of  irregular  troops  is  not  mentioned.  Evidently 
tbe>'  are  not  rq^rded  by  (he  Blue  high  command  as  a  very  serious  menace.  Prob- 
ably in  the  aggregate  they  are  less  formidable  than  the  one  organized  Red  battalion, 
which  has  been  specifically  mentioned.  Of  course  the  RciU  have  machine  gun». 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  artillerj-  at  Flli*.  Init  snnie  niiKht  .irrivc  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

It  seems  evident  (ha(  the  enenty  ctHilrmplales  a  p)>s«ibic  u>«  of  MfNitilight  Gap 
in  operations  against  the  flank  of  (he  Blue  advance.  Me  m.iy  intend  merely  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  gap  by  the  Bhie«,  l«n  if  s<i  it  wotild  nm  luve  l«vn  necessary 
to  secure  the  outlet. 

The  Reds  at  Ellis  niav  l»e  reinfiirced  at  anv  time,  and  may  a.sstni)e  the  offensive. 
In  view  of  Ihe  gmeni  situalion.  the  Blues  hcAdinv  \\k  \wv\tt^vit,^^v\  ««**■«*.  wston 
bigUr  prolmblc  for  the  present.    ETtdently  tWt  W«e  YiiV  cQiRava.T&  Nrfw***  "^a^ 
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the  detachment  sent  will  be  able  to  disperse  the  Reds  and  block  the  ootkt  of  tbe 
pass.  Should  the  Reds  at  Ellis  be  strongly  reinforced  the  Blue  raiment  wrtfa  it* 
artillery  support  is  a  sufficiently  powerful  detachment  to  maintain  itKlf  and  protect 
the  Blue  left  flank  until  it  is  itself  reinforced.  There  is  little  danger  of  its  finding  at 
Ellis  a  sufhcient  Red  force  to  seriously  endanger  it,  at  a  distance  of  only  not 
day's  march  from  the  division, 

3.  The  friendly  forces.  The  Blue  detachment,  including  a  regiment  of  infantr}- 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  appears  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  any  Red  force  it  ii 
likely  to  encounter,  in  view  of  the  general  situation,  and  the  specific  infocnatiDii 
as  to  Red  forces  in  the  locality. 

Should  the  detachment  encounter  unexpectedly  strong  resistance  h  can  be  readik 
reinforced  or  withdrawn,  as  it  will  be  within  a  day's  march  of  ttie  flank  of  tbt 
division.  In  view  of  the  general  situation  the  exposure  does  not  appear  ^nat  On 
the  whole  the  Blues  are  stronger  than  the  Reds,  and  a^ressive  action  is  not  ooh 
permissible,  but  is  demanded  by  the  cmditions. 

The  advance  guard  commander  notes  that  the  advance  guard  is  relatively  strcnp. 
Accordingly  aggressive  action  is  undoubtedly  expected.  The  cavalry  and  pjonen 
platoon  have  been  attached.  Accordingly  the  advance  guard  is  expected  to  open  die 
route  and  conduct  all  necessary  mounted  reconnaissance. 

4.  Terrain  and  oiker  conditions.  The  terrain  is  rolling  and  diversified,  witfa  a 
number  of  streams,  woods,  and  a  few  small  villages  along  the  line  of  mardL  It 
becomes  more  diversified  as  the  mountains  are  approachra.  There  are  a  munber 
of  localities  along  the  route  favorable  for  harassing  or  delajring  operations  by  tix 
Reds,  and  several  bridges  whose  destruction  would  mterfere  wiSi  the  march  of  the 
artillery  and  trains,  but  not  greatly  with  that  of  the  infantry. 

The  route  of  march  is  direct,  a  country  road  in  good  condition,  witii  modoatc 
grades.  The  distance  to  Ellis  should  easily  be  covered  in  one  day  unless  6x 
advance  guard  allows  the  enemy  to  unduly  delay  the  march. 

It  wilt  be  daylight  until  about  8 :  00  PM,  so  that  there  will  be  opportunity  to  earn 
out  an  attack  durmg  the  afternoon.  Also  the  moon  is  fuU,  in  case  it  is  necessaiv  to 
continue  the  action  into  the  night. 

(The  advance  guard  commander  notes  that  the  terrain  around  Ellis  is  favor- 
able for  defense  by  the  Reds.  He  has  no  information  as  to  what  defensive  measura 
they  are  carrying  out,  and  is  not  immediately  concerned  with  this,  except  that  it 
more  promptly  the  Blues  reach  Ellis,  the  less  chance  the  Reds  will  have  to  orgaiOK 
for  defense.) 

The  inhabitants  are  of  course  friendly  to  the  Reds,  and  will  undoubtedly  conm 
information  of  the  Blue  movement  to  the  Red  commander  at  Ellis,  if  they  ha« 
opportunity.    They  may  also  destroy  bridges  to  delay  the  Bltie  advance. 

5.  Courses  open.  The  first  concern  is  the  division  of  the  advance  guard.  .Aj 
considerable  patroling  will  be  necessary  and  as  aggressive  action  in  brushing  aside 
delaying  forces  is  demanded,  the  support,  or  advance  party  if  there  be  no  snppcn. 
should  be  strong.  At  least  a  company  should  be  detailed.  Two  rifle  company 
would  probably  be  an  excessive  strength,  as  it  would  leave  the  reserve  with  td^ 
one  rifle  company,  and  with  less  attacking  power  than  the  support.  Also  there  t 
quite  an  array  of  auxiliaries,  including  a  platoon  of  cavalry,  a  machine  gun  cf»v 
pany,  and  howitzer  platoon.  These,  with  the  bulk  of  the  infantry  should  he  hrc 
mtact  in  one  large  body — the  reserve. 

The  cavalry  might  be  sent  ahead  in  a  body  to  gain  contact  with  Ae  enemy, «  ■ 
might  be  attached  to  the  support,  or  to  the  reserve  for  patrcding.  It  is  too  snuE : 
force  to  be  divided  up  amongst  these  various  duties,  and  should  be  assigned  all  f 
one  or  another.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  small  a  force  of  cavalry  could  find  out  am- 
thing  about  the  enemy  at  EWis  wVik\i  H  vwA  alt^d-j  known,  except  something  * 
to  his  defensive  dispositions.  T\iis  \attw  \Moma.v:\cT\'w  4«»wW«.(LWVwA->j,biil  i« 
as  desirable  as  active  local  patroWngbevo'n^^^^^^^^^V^^^*^'^'-^^'^^'®*-'***^-^ 
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such  pttixding  the  cavalry  can  facilitate  the  march  of  the  detachment,  forestalling 
interference.  It  might  be  attached  either  to  the  support  or  to  the  reserve.  Patroling 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  support,  and  a  platoon  of  cavalry  may  well  be  attached 
to  a  support  as  strong  as  a  company  of  infantry. 

The  pioneer  platoon  can  best  fulfill  its  functions  of  clearing  the  route,  repairing 
bridges,  etc.,  if  it  is  well  forward.  It  should  not  be  unduly  exposed,  but  at  the  tail 
of  the  aupport,  with  a  company  of  infantry  ahead  of  it,  the  pioneer  platoon  will  be 
■nfliciently  protected. 

It  would  be  permissible  to  attach  a  section  or  even  a  platoon  of  machine  guns  to 
the  support,  if  there  were  any  real  reason  for  doing  so.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that 
dierc  will  be  any  serious  hostile  resistance,  that  is  more  than  a  rifle  company  could 
break  down,  before  the  Red  position  near  FIlis  is  reached.  It  is  better  to  hold  the 
machine  guns  intact  unless  there  is  a  very  evident  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  The 
other  auxiliary  arms  (howitzer  weapons)  should  certainly  remain  with  the  reserve. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  any  departure  from  the  usual  distances  between 
fractions,  which  are  dictated  by  prudence  and  safety.  It  is  desired  to  gain  contact 
with  the  enemy  and  force  him  into  action  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly  dis- 
tances should  probably  be  a  little  less  than  average,  certainly  not  greater. 

The  advance  guard  commander,  knowing  that  the  enemy's  main  forces  are  on  the 
right  or  south,  considers  the  matter  of  a  flank  guard  on  this  exposed  flank.  If  such 
bad  been  necessary  the  regimental  commander  would  probably  have  detailed  a  flank 
gmrd  or  instructed  the  advance  guard  commander  to  do  so.  The  general  situation. 
the  Reds  being  in  retreat,  indicates  that  no  attack  in  force  is  likely.  Mounted 
patroling  to  the  exposed  flank  should  be  sufficient  for  reasonable  security. 

The  advance  guard  commander  may  march  with  the  reserve  or  with  the  support. 
Should  the  regimental  commander  join  the  advance  ^ard  (which  he,  is  very  apt  to 
do)  the  advance  guard  commander  would  probably  be  with  him  at  the  head  of  the 
reserve.  Otherwise  he  would  probably  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  situation  and 
able  more  quickly  to  meet  emergencies,  if  with  his  support. 

There  is  but  one  available  route  and  the  time  of  the  march  has  been  prescribed. 

6.  Decision.   To  divide  the  ad\-ance  guard  into  a  support  and  reserve. 

To  assign  one  rifle  company,  the  cavalry,  pioneer  f^toon  and  some  intelligemc 
personnel,  to  the  support. 

To  leave  all  measures  for  patroling  in  the  hands  of  the  support  commander. 

To  hold  all  remaining  troops  in  the  reserve,  rifle  companies  in  front,  fulluwetl 
in  order  by  machine  guns,  howitzer  weapons  and  trains  (all  elentents  of  battalion 
headquarters  and  headquarters  company  not  detached  elsewhere,  would  lie  at  Hie 
head  of  the  reserve). 

To  have  the  support  precede  the  reserve  by  500  yards. 

To  establish  the  battalion  message  center  at  the  head  of  the  reserve. 

CalciJalioH  of  titws  and  dislancfs.  The  advance  guard  is  ordered  to  clear  the 
cross-roads  (X)  at  6:  15  AM.  To  determine  the  time  at  whii-h  the  support  must 
clear  this  initial  pnint,  the  advance  guard  commander  calculates  the  diMance  from 
the  tail  of  the  support  to  the  tail  of  the  reserve,  as  follows : 

Yilv 

Distance   500 

Battalion  (less  1  co  and  det  Bn  llq  Co)  fljo-ijo 700 

Howitzer  pJatnon   55 

Expressed  in  marching  time  this  distance  it  1255  :-  RB-r  14  i  minute*.  Ilenre  the 
tail  of  the  support  mu^l  clear  .Y  14  minute^  vu'vn  tn  \Vk  \\e^  <\V  >\ve  \«<«.xn%.««  ^&. 
6:otAM. 
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Demonstration  a.    Orders  of  the  Advance  Guard 

The  advance  g;uard  (battalion)  commander  might  issue  a  warning  order,  tdling 
his  troops  when  to  be  ready  to  march,  on  the  night  of  June  lo-ri.  Or  better  in 
this  case  he  might  issue  the  entire  march  order  that  night,  as  there  would  be  ampk 
time  to  do  so  before  lo  PM,  and  this  would  give  his  subordinates  more  time  to 
prepare.  His  orders  would  be  verbal  (or  dictated).  In  any  event  the  adranct 
guard  march  order,  as  recorded  by  Bn  3,  would  be  about  as  fc4lows : 

( r )  "  The  enemy's  main  forces  continue  to  retreat  to  the  southeast,  our  dirisioc 
continues  in  pursuit. 

"  A  battalion  of  Red  infantry  with  some  irregular  troops  have  occupied  ELLIS 
at  the  outlet  of  MOONLIGHT  GAP,  about  ri  miles  east  of  this  camp. 

"  Our  regiment,  reinforced  by  a  platoon  of  cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
10  motor  ambulances,  marches  to-morrow,  June  tl,  to  ELLIS  to  disperse  the  Red 
troops. 

(2)  "The  1st  Bn  reinforced  by  the  ist  Plat  Tr  A  ist  Cav,  the  Pion  Plat,  and 
a  plat  Reg  Howitzer  Co,  will  form  the  advance  guard  under  my  command.  We 
are  ordered  to  clear  cross-roads  127  {X)  at  6 :  15  AM.  The  main  body  will  follow 
at  1000  yards. 

(3)  "  Co  A,  the  cavalry  and  the  Pion  Plat,  under  command  of  Capt  A,  wiD 
constitute  the  support.  A  detachment  of  the  intelligence  section  will  accompanr 
the  support. 

"The  support,  with  full  distances,  will  clear  the  cross-roads  127,  at  6:01  AM, 
marching  via  the  main  road  on  ELLIS,  and  preceding  the  reserve  by  500  yards. 
"  The  reserve  in  order  of  march : 

Bn  Hq  and  Hq  Co  (less  dels)  I 

Co  B 

Co  C 

Co  D 

1st  Plat  Howitzer  Co 

Med  troops 

Combined  combat  tns 

will  start  from  cross-roads  127  (X)  at  6:06  AM.    The  main  body  will  follow  a: 
1000  yards. 

"First  halt  at  6:45  AM,  thereafter  10  minutes  before  each  hour.  Mard: 
resumed  on  the  hour  after  all  halts. 

{4)  "  The  combined  combat  trains  of  infantry  units  will  follow  the  reserve  with-    < 
out  distance. 

■'  F  Tns  will  assemble  at  after  the  troops  have  left  camp,  and  will  bt 

reported  to  R4  at  regimental  headquarters  at  6:00  AM. 

"  Equipment,  full  field  less  packs.  Packs  will  be  left  at  kitchens  and  carried  « 
combat  trains.    One  cooked  meal  will  be  issued  each  man. 

(5).  "  Messages  to  head  of  reserve  after  6:00  AM  June  11. 

"  It  is  now  —  PM.    Set  your  watches. 

"  Are  there  any  questions?  ....  That  is  all." 


Demonstration  3.    Actions  and  Orders  of  the  Support  Commander. 
Decision  of  the  support  commander.     Capt  A  commanding  the  support,  npa 
receiving  the  orders  of  the  advance  guard  commander,  makes  necessary  now 
thereof,  aud  estimates  the  situation  as  pertaining  to  his  own  command. 
He  decides : 

I.  To  divide  his  support  into  advance  v'^^^^  *^*^  w^V^^  \«'='S*^ -  "&«.  ■^swBJ: 
party  to  consist  of  one  platoon  and  lo  pTcceic  xNa^  ^uvv^^Vj  Tffti^^. 
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3.  To  employ  a  sernant  and  4  troopers  as  a  mounted  point,  to  precede  the 
infantry  point  by  one-half  to  three-fourths  mile,  and  to  utilize  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  with  the  nifMwrt  for  local  patroling. 

3.  Order  of  march  of  support  proper : 

Co  Hq,  attached  intelligence  personnel,  COs  Cav  and  Pion  Plat. 

3d  Plat  Co  A 

3d  put  Co  A 

Pion  Plat 

Cay 

4.  To  fonn  his  command  in  column  with  full  distances,  tail  of  column  at  cross- 
roads (X)  before  the  start. 

5.  To  issue  his  march  orders  after  formation  in  column. 

CaUtdalion  of  timrs  and  distances.    Capt  A  now  makes  a  calculation  of  times  and 
distances,  as  follows : 
For  company  and  attached  troops  to  march  from  their  camp  to  initial 

point  40  mins. 

To  assemble  subordinates,  issue  orders  and  for  subordinates  to  return  to 

posts  10  mins. 

Advance  party  to  gain  300  yards  to  front  and  issue  orders 10  mins. 

For  point  to  gain  150  vards  to  front  and  issue  orders 5  mins. 

(The  cavalry  point  will  trot  out  and  gain  its  distance  as  soon  as  advance 

party  orders  are  issued). 
.Mlow  for  lost  time 5  mins. 

Total  I  hr.  10  mins. 

The  support  is  to  clear  the  initial  point  at  6: 01  AM.  .-\ccordingly  it  must  leave 
camp  at  4:50  AM  and  breakfast  should  be  at  4:  15  AM  (sunrise  at  4:40  AM). 
The  support  will  hah  with  its  (ail  at  the  initial  pdnt  at  5:30  AM. 

lyaming  orders  of  tht  suffort  commander.  Capt  A  sends  the  following 
message  lo  I.t  X,  battalion  intelligence  ofiicer: 

Co  A  1st  Inf, 
Place 

Date  and  hour 
To  UXBm  itt  Bn  rtt  Inf  (by  runner) : 

Suppon  of  advance  guard  forms  with  tail  of  column  at  cmss-nuds  127  (X)  at 
5:30  AM  June  II.  Order  of  march:  Co  llq.  inldligcnci-  i>cfM>iind,  jti  I'lal. 
3d  Ilat,  Pion  I'lal,  Cav  Plat.  Officers  assemble  for  orders  at  farmhouse  near  X 
■15:35  AM. 

A.  Capt. 

He  gives  the  same  information  to  the  officers  commanding  the  pioneer  platoon 
and  the  cavalry,  when  thc\-  report  to  him  in  compliance  with  the  a<Ivancc  gtiard 
commander's  orders. 

He  gives  the  folhiwing  warning  order  tnhi^  own  cimimaml  (oflWers.  Ist  sergeant, 
platoon  sergeants,  signal,  supply  and  mess  scrgeaiii^). 

■■  Reveille  June  11  will  be  at  4: 00  .-XM,  mess  at  4:  15  AM.  Tlic  conijany  will  be 
in  ranks  and  ready  to  march  from  camp  at  4:50  AM.  Packs  will  be  left  at  the 
kitchens.    One  C(K>ked  meal  will  lie  isuicd  to  ciich  ninn.    1'hr  rntiun  ami  KiKKage 

wagon  will  join  of  ihose  of  the  battalion  at ,  inmiediately  after  breakfast.    Tlie 

ciKnbat  train  will  form  in  camp,  with  its  head  at  the  l-J.I.IS  mail,  and  will  join  the 
regimental  trains  as  they  |>ass. ' 

March  order  of  Ike  suffort  commander.  ( )n  the  morning  of  June  1 1 ,  t  apt  \  con- 
ducts hi«  compwiy  to  the  initial  point  where  he  hahs  it  in  p<4ition.  and  directs  his 
officers  and  platoon  sergeants  to  report  at  the  famihouse  near  .V  fot  ontfct^.    Qvi. 
(he  porch  of  the  /armhoase  he  verifies  the  pteseiKt  oV  \\«  ^n^i-^  «A,  vwwew  ■^- 
'  ''"%  'ad  a  sergeant  of  the  intcXticeivce  mcxumv. 
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Capt  A  then  issues  the  following  orders,  from  notes  which  he  has  prqand: 

(1)  "The  enemy  forces  are  retreating  southeast.  Our  division  adTances 
to-morrow. 

"  A  battalion  of  Red  infantry  with  some  trr^ular  troops,  are  holding  ELLIS,  > 
town  at  the  outlet  of  the  mountains,  about  lo  mites  east  of  here  on  this  road. 

"  Our  regiment,  reinforced  by  a  platoon  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  of  artiHeiy, 
marches  to  disperse  the  Reds  at  ELLIS. 

"Our  battalion,  with  the  cavalry,  regimental  pioneer  .platoon  and  a  howitzer 
platoon,  forms  the  advance  guard. 

(2)  "  Co  A,  with  the  ist  Plat  Tr  A  ist  Cav,  Pion  Plat  and  intelligence  penonod. 
will  form  the  support  under  my  command.  We  march  by  the  main  road  to  ^XIS. 
We  are  ordered  to  clear  that  cross-roads  at  6:oi  AM,  preceding  the  reserve  I7 
500  yards. 

(3)  "  Lt  A,  your  Plat  will  form  the  advance  party,  preceding  the  suf^wrt  bt 
300  yards.  Lt  Y  (cav)  will  assign  you  a  sergeant  and  4  troopers  as  a  moonh^ 
point.  One  squad  of  intelligence  personnel  will  accompany  the  advance  putj. 
You  will  conduct  the  dismounted  patroling.  Move  your  Plat  to  the  front  wd 
make  your  dispositions. 

"  Order  of  march  of  support ;  Co  Hq  and  intelligence  personnel,  2d  Plat,  3d 
Plat,  Pion  Plat,  Cav. 

"  Lt  B  (2d  Flat)  you  will  put  out  a  double  connecting  file  to  advance  par^. 

"  First  halt  at  6:45  AM,  thereafter  at  10  minutes  before  each  hour.  Hard 
resumed  on  hour,  after  all  halts. 

(4)  (The  trains  have  already  been  disposed  of  and  other  administrative  nnttm 
attended  to). 

(5)  "  Messages  to  head  of  support. 
"  Set  your  watches.    It  is  now  5 :  38." 

"  Are  there  any  questions  ?    We  march  at  6 :  01  AM  on  my  signal.     Posts." 

Demonstration  4.    Actions  and  Orders  of  the  Advance  Par^  Commander. 

Lt  A,  leader  of  the  ist  Plat,  returns  to  his  command  and  orders:    "  loce   | 
(runner),  report  to  Capt  A."    To  the  platoon:   "  ist  Plat,  forward,  MARCH" 
Arrived  300  yards  from  the  company  he  orders ;  "  Squads  right,  MARCH,  plaloca   ' 
HALT.    Non-commissioned  officers  front  and  center,  MARCH." 

He  then  gives  the  following  order,  so  that  all  the  men  can  hear : 

"  Our  regiment  marches  to-day  to  ELLIS,  a  town  about  10  mites  east  on  dei 
road,  to  disperse  a  Red  battalion  and  some  irr^ular  troops. 

"  Our  battalion  forms  the  advance  guard  and  our  company,  with  cavalry  vi 
pioneers  attached  forms  the  support.  '         : 

"  We  are  the  advance  party,  and  precede  the  support  by  300  yards.     We  wiH  60  ' 
all  dismounted  patroling.    A  squad  of  the  intelligence  section  is  with  us. 

"  Sgt  Q,  you  and  your  4  troopers  (addressing  the  cavalry  who  have  jotnoj' 
will  form  the  mounted  point.  Keep  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  mile  ahad 
of  us.    We  march  at  6 :  Oi  AM.    Move  out  at  once  at  a  trot.  j 

"  Sgt  Thompson  (Plat  Sgt),  take  the  ist  Sqd  150  yards  down  the  road  and  f<« 
the  infantry  point.  Two  men  of  the  intelligence  personnel  will  accompany  ^^« 
Place  march  outposts  at  every  halt. 

"  I'irst  halt  at  6:45  -^M.  thereafter  10  minutes  before  each  hour.  Mini 
resumed  on  the  hour  after  all  halls. 

"  Sgt  Wilkins  (2d  Sec  leader),  detail  a  man  to  watch  for  signals  from  the  rer 

"  Sgt  Johnson  (ist  Sec  leader),  put  out  a  sii^le  connecting  file  to  the  point 

"it  is  now  5:45.     Set  your  watches.     We  march  at  6:01  AM  on  my  sfc^ 
Are  there  any  questions?    Posts." 
Lt  A    then   orders  his  pVaioon.    "  ?>tv.\?ii?.  V\^\,  V\NS.(:::A„.'«s^\r^  Wk 
MARCH.     I'latoon.  HALT.    On  «ac\v  iv-it  o^  ^oa^.^^'^^^'^"^-  "«SSS.t 
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Dementtritien  s<    Actions  and  Orders  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Infantry  and 
Cavaliy  P<^ts. 

Th«  mfantry  point.  Sgt  Thompson  orders:  "First  squad,  FOLLOW  ME," 
and  moves  out  the  road  150  yards  with  the  squad  and  the  two  intelligence  men. 

He  then  halls  the  squad  and  givrs  orders  as  follows :  "  You  have  all  heanl 
Lt  A's  orders.  We  are  the  point.  \\>  prercde  the  pl:itt»on  by  150  yards,  .lones 
f  scout),  get  on  the  left  of  the  road  near  that  big  tree.  Observe  to  front  and  left. 
Gray  (scout),  on  the  right  of  the  road  aboitt  20  yards  behind  Jones.  Observe  t>i 
front  and  right."  Sgt  Thompson  similarly  disposes  the  rest  of  the  men.  (Sec 
Fig.  2,  Plate  39).  The  last  man  is  instructed  to  watch  for  sif;nnls  from  the  rear. 
The  sergeant  then  takes  his  own  post. 

On  seeing  the  advance  party  move  out  the  getaway  man  sifn^ils :  "  Forward, 
march."  Sgt  Thompson  orders  and  signals :  "  Forward,  march."  The  point  moves 
out. 

Cavalry  point.  On  receiving  the  support  commander's  orders,  Lt  Y  of  the  cavalrv 
calls  Sgt  Q  and  orders :  "  Take  the  first  four  troopers  and  report  to  Lt  \  command- 
ing the  ist  Plat  Co  A,  ad%-ancc  party.    You  will  act  as  mounted  point." 

Sgt  Q  joins  the  ist  Plat  Co  A  and  hoars  Lt  .\'s  order*,  as  dn  his  four  troopers. 

TTiey  proceed  out  the  road  until  well  clear  of  the  infantry.  Sgt  Q  then  halts  and 
assembles  his  troopers  and  issues  the  follnwing  orders :  "  You  have  lieard  Lt  A's 
orders.  We  are  the  mounted  point.  We  proceed  the  infantry  by  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  mile.  O'Rourke,  you  are  the  poini.  Observe  to  front  and  flanks.  Sullivan, 
you  will  follow  O'Kotirke  at  about  30  yanls.  Observe  to  front  and  right.  O'Hogan, 
follow  Sullivan  at  about  30  yards,  observe  to  front  and  left.  I  will  follow  O'Hogan. 
De\'alera,  you  are  the  getaway  man.  I'ollow  me  at  about  30  \-ards.  If  we  are 
dispersed  take  the  message  back  to  the  infantry  column.  Watch  to  the  rear  and 
both  flanks.    All  move  on  sides  of  road.    Move  out  O'Rourke." 

The>'  proceofi  in  this  formation  at  a  trot  until  Sgt  Q  judges  he  is  between  one- 
half  and  three- fourths  mile  aliead  of  the  infantry.  He  (hen  halts  until  6:00  .\M. 
irhen  he  resumes  the  march. 

Demonstration  6.    Conduct  of  the  Cavalry  Point. 

Action  on  diicmrring  a  damat]cd  Mdijc.  .About  6:30  .AM  the  cavalry  [Hiiiit 
reaches  the  bridge  over  Silver  Run.  It  finds  sonje  of  the  planking  of  the  bridge 
removed,  and  a  couple  of  >iringcrs  chopped  in  two.  Tlie  bridge  in  it*  prewnt  con- 
dition can  be  crossed  by  individuals,  but  would  seriously  del.iy  any  infantry  organi- 
aation,  and  io  ini|>a.ssabte  for  vehicles.  The  creek  in  ilic  vicinity  lia'^  a  nmddy 
bottom  and  considerable  depth. 

Sgt  O  decides  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  pioneer  pkiloon  arrives,  .inci  liial 
no  time  will  be  saved  by  sending  luck  a  mes-age.  I  le  finds  a  |>I.tre  where  the  stre.-in) 
is  fordable  for  his  horses  fnhcvc  the  bridge),  and  cxniiiines  until  lie  is  alMiiit  t1ir<-e- 
founhs  mile  beyond  the  bridge,    li  is  now  time  for  the  lifM  halt  (.ilioul  ft:  .)<>  .\M  1 

Halt  aid  martk  outposts.  ■*»et  O  orders:  "  1L\LT  "  la  little  in  rear  of  a  tresi  1, 
and.  "  O'Rourke,  go  ahead  to  th-it  rise  ami  obserx-c  to  front  and  flanko.  We  will 
be  here  15  minutes."  To  the  other  men  I«  orders:  "  nIS^iOL■XT."  .Ml  con 
tinue  alen  while  halted. 

Sgt  Q  judges  lliat  the  pioneer  plal<>-n  will  at  lra%t  make  the  bridge  [<asv.ilile  for 
the  foot  troops  during  the  t5-minute  halt,  Tliey  will  have  'ome  10  miniitet  more 
before  the  trains  arrive.  So  the  ntanh  of  the  infantry,  at  lea-t.  is  not  a|it  to  be 
delayed.    Accordingly  at  7:00  .AM  the  rav-alry  {tnini  resumes  the  march. 

Demonstration  7.    Conduct  of  the  Infantry  Point. 

Maintaining  rale  of  adivni-f  and   folhxi-infj  prrtcrif-fd  roMlf.     As  the  p<itnt 

^mrraches  the  pi>int  of  wo.<i]s  lieyond  crnso-roads  Y.  lones  (leading  man  of  the 

£nnt)  signab:    "  Halt."    Sergeant  Thompson  Te^eaW  xXw  w^-kA.  "tV*.  rS^^x  ts*^ 
*  matt  lit  down  in  the  road  <Iitches.    SrI  TWwnjMWv  «vftN«  Vww»\  ^^^  ■\w«*. 


and  asks,  "  What  is  it?  "  Jones  replies:  "  I  thought  I  saw  a  man  io  the  woods 
and  I  believe  we  should  investigate."  Sgt  Thompson  instructs  ^ones:  "We 
do  not  leave  the  road  to  investigate  localities  on  the  flanks.  Keep  EOing  at  a  steady 
pace  until  you  actually  see  the  enemy  or  until  he  fires  on  you."  He  then  signals: 
"  Forward,"  and  the  point  resumes  its  march. 

Action  on  discovering  a  damaged  bridge.  On  reaching  Silver  Run  Sgt  Thomptoo 
discovers  the  damage  to  the  bridge,  previously  noted  by  Sgt  Q  of  the  cavalry.  He 
calls  the  nearest  man  and  orders :  "  Green,  to  Lt  A,  hole  cut  in  deck  of  bri<j^ 
impassable  for  wagons.    Point  halts  on  far  side." 

Hall  and  march  outposts.  Sgt  Thompson  then  conducts  the  point  to  tfie  higli 
ground  beyond  the  bridge  where  a  good  view  can  be  obtained,  especially  to  the  ojt 
and  south.  He  notes  that  the  advance  party  has  halted  at  the  bridge.  He  faato 
the  point  and  posts  his  three  leading  men  to  observe  to  the  east,  south  and  north, 
respectively,  and  causes  the  remaining  men  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  ditches  awt 
rest.  Sgt  Thompson  takes  post  where  he  can  see  his  three  observers  and  also  tht 
connecting  file  in  rear. 

Demonstration  8.    Conduct  of  the  Advance  Party. 

Flank  palroling.  Lt  A,  having  issued  his  orders,  studies  his  map  to  see  wbi 
patrols  will  be  required  during  the  first  part  of  the  march,  that  is,  until  the  first  hah 
which  will  be  near  Silver  Run.  He  realizes  that  an  encounter  with  the  cnany 
during  this  time  is  unlikely.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  measures  of  pre- 
caution.   He  decides  on  the  following  patrols :  ( See  broken  lines  on  map,  Plate  iXi 

1.  From  A — 4  men  to  high  ground  350  yards  south  of  road.  To  remain  in  obser- 
vation until  reserve  of  advance  guard  is  opposite  them,  then  rejoin. 

2.  From  road  junction  B — 3  or  4  men  to  pass  up  branch  road,  reconnoiter  mr 
edge  of  woods,  thence  across  the  fields,  observing  edge  of  woods  and  open  coootn 
to  the  north,  returning  to  route  of  march  west  of  cross-roads  Y  as  shown. 

3.  From  east  of  cross-roads  Y — 4  men  to  comb  the  point  of  the  woods  to  *  dis- 
tance of  about  400  yards  from  the  route  of  march.  To  remain  in  observation  nnrf 
the  march  is  resumed  after  the  first  halt,  thence  returning  to  the  route  of  marrii  re 
the  wood  road  east  of  Silver  Run. 

Orders  to  patrols.  Just  before  reaching  the  point  A,  Lt  A  orders  the  corponic; 
the  leading  squad  :  "  Corporal  N,  take  3  men  of  your  squad,  including  your  ai»- 
matic  rifleman,  as  a  patrol  to  that  high  ground  (pointing)  about  350  >-ards  trar 
the  road.  Remain  there  in  observation  until  the  reserve  of  the  advance  guard  * 
opposite  you.  Then  join  the  reserve,  report  to  the  first  officer  you  meet  and  imbp 
to  me  at  the  first  halt.  If  you  have  any  messages  send  them  by  runner  to  ifc 
road,  the  runner  to  report  to  the  first  officer  he  meets.    Any  questions?     Move  001' 

Similar  orders  are  given  to  the  other  patrols.  Lt  A  designates  a  runner  for  w* 
flank  to  keep  the  flank  patrols  under  observation  and  watch  for  their  signals. 

During  each  halt  Lt  A,  using  his  map,  plans  the  patroling  he  will  do  durii^ih 
next  marching  lime.    As  his  advance  party  is  depleted  by  sending  out  patrols.^  , 
calls  for  reinforcements  from  the  support.    These  are  sent  forward  durii^  a  Ink.  I 
usually  a  section  at  a  time.  1 

Action  on  receiving  report  of  damaged  bridge.  As  the  advance  party  apprcacbt 
the  bridge  over  Silver  Run  a  messenger  from  the  point,  hurrying  along  the  nat 
reports  to  Lt  A:  "  From  Sgt  Thompson;  Hole  cut  in  deck  of  brieve,  in^cn- 
able  for  wagons.  Point  halts  on  far  side."  Lt  A  orders  the  messenger:  "Mo« 
on  back  and  report  to  Capt  A." 

Demonstration  9.    Conduct  of  the  Support. 
Mouiilfd  Bank  patroling.    Capt  \,  WnKw^  \s,^we<i  his  orders,  calls  Lt  Y  of* 
cavalry  to  him,  and  together  tUev  stud'i-  \.\\c  T(\a'^  wvi. ijcwv  •&«.  \aMt(3c««5, m  be  *■ 
by  the  cavalry. 
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CMpt  A  notes  the  first  country  road  leading  off  to  the  left  over  hill  195  and 
through  the  woods  beyond.  He  decides  to  send  a  patrol  of  cavalry  by  this  route. 
He  orders  Lt  Y :  "  Send  a  patrol  of  7  men  under  a  corporal  out  this  road  to  hill 
195.  Have  two  men  remain  on  the  hill  in  observation  until  the  regiment  has 
pMsed,  then  rejoin  the  column  and  return  to  the  support.  The  patrol  will  then 
continue  on  the  country  road  through  the  woods  to  this  road  (indicating  road  run- 
ning north  through  Y),  and  leave  two  men  in  observation  on  that  road  until  the 
regiment  has  passed.  The  remainder  of  the  patrol  will  then  move  by  the  country 
rand  into  these  woods  and  across  Silver  Run,  reconnoiter  the  south  edge  of  the 
woods  and  remain  there  in  observation  until  the  march  is  resumed  after  the  first 
hih.  then  rejoin  the  column  by  this  road  (entering  the  main  road  at  C)." 

On  the  other  flank  Capt  A  notes  the  road  leading  from  D  to  the  village  on  the  hill 
to  the  south.  He  orders  Lt  Y :  "  Send  another  patrol  of  8  men  under  a  sergeant  on 
this  road  to  the  village  on  the  hilt.  Reconnoiter  the  village,  the  country  beyond 
and  the  adjacent  woods.  Have  the  patrol  return  promptly  to  the  column  by  the 
road  to  y,  leaving  2  men  in  observation  at  the  village  until  the  entire  raiment 
bas  passed." 

Orders  to  patrols.  Lt  Y  gives  the  following  orders  to  the  sergeant  in  command 
of  the  patrol  sent  to  the  south :  "  Sgt  Wheaton,  do  you  see  that  village  on  the  hill  ? 
(pointing).  Take  the  two  leading  fours  and  proceed  out  this  road  (from  D)  at  a 
food  trot.  Reconnoiter  the  village,  the  country  beyond,  and  the  woods  to  the  east. 
Then  return  promptly  to  the  column  by  the  road  leading  north  from  the  village  and 
rejoin  me.  Leave  2  mea  in  observation  at  the  village  until  the  entire  regiment  has 
puaed.  Send  any  messages  at  urgent  gait  straight  back  to  the  ruad,  messenger  tu 
report  to  first  ofTicer  he  meets.    Any  questions?    Move  out" 

Repair  of  damaged  bridge.  Juiit  before  the  time  of  the  first  halt  a  messenger 
(runner)  from  the  front  reports  to  Capt  A  and  delivers  the  following  message: 
"  From  Lt  A :  Hnle  cut  in  deck  of  bridge,  impassable  fur  wagons,  point  halts  on  far 
nde."  Cap!  A  directs  the  messenger  to  remain  with  him  until  the  first  halt  and  then 
to  report  back  to  Lt  A. 

He  calls  Lt  Z,  conmianding  the  pioneer  platoon  (who  is  with  him  at  the  head  of 
tbc  support)  and  orders:  "  It  is  reported  that  a  hole  has  been  cut  in  the  deck  of 
die  bridge  over  Silver  Run.  I(  is  im[>assable  fur  wagum.  As  MHin  as  we  halt 
niove  ahead  with  your  platoon  and  repair  the  bridge."  Lt  Z  asks  the  runner  who 
brought  the  message  if  he  has  seen  the  bridge,  and  on  his  answering  "  Ves,  Sir," 
questions  him  a^  to  its  condition. 

Capt  .\,  his  runners,  Lt  Y  and  2  troopers,  accompany  the  pioneer  platoon  to  the 
bridge.  Capt  A  finds  that  the  advaiKe  |urty  has  moved  to  the  far  side.  Lt  A 
informs  Lt  Z:  "I  sent  some  of  my  men  to  that  barn  (indicating  the  barn  of  the 
(arm  near  the  bridge)  to  pick  up  any  lumber  they  could  find  .  Here  they  come  now." 

Lt  Z  infumu  Capt  A  that  it  will  require  about  lialf  an  hour  to  repair  the  bridge 
auAiciailly  to  make  it  passable.  Capt  A  sends  the  following  me&»age  by  a  trouper : 
**  To  Maj  A:   March  dctarcd  aliout  15  niiimte»  by  damaged  briclKc." 

Reinforcing  the  advantt  forty.  Capt  A  decides  to  reinforce  the  advance  party 
by  one  section  in  view  of  the  patroling  it  has  done  and  niu»t  still  do.  He  sends  a 
message  by  runner:  "  To  Lt  B:  Have  Jd  Sec  ^I  I'lai  rc{xiri  to  me  at  bridge,  inuiie* 
diaiely."  Upon  its  arrival  Capt  B  orders  the  section  leader :  "  Report  to  Lt  A. 
■cross  the  bridge,  as  reinforcement  for  the  advance  party." 

Capt  A,  during  the  hah,  plans  his  patroling  (or  the  next  hour.  Ai  the  expiration 
o(  the  half  hour  he  signals:  "  Forward."  This  signal  is  conveyed  to  the  support 
by  connecting  files.  As  the  repairs  to  the  bridge  are  not  quite  completed  7  men  of 
the  pioneer  ^toon,  under  a  corporal,  are  le  (t  behiiKl  to  fttvv^  vVnt  iivi^  '«'i^  ^k^kw 
to  rejoia  as  Moua  as  the  work  is  completed. 


Exercise  a.    Sand  Table  Problem.    Advance  Guard. 

General  situation.  (See  Plate  X.)  Reds  and  Blues  are  at  war.  The  territoo- 
shown  on  the  map  (Plate  X)  is  Red. 

A  Blue  corps  of  3  divisions  has  invaded  Red  territory.  The  Red  forces  are  with- 
drawing to  the  north  and  cast. 

Speaai  situation.  On  the  night  of  11-12  June  22,  the  ist  Blue  Division,  on  the 
right  of  the  Blue  advance,  occupies  the  town  of  Ashland,  some  2  miles  west  of 
the  area  shown  on  the  map.  A  strong  detached  post  is  near  the  junctioii  of  the 
Ashland  and  St.  Paul  roads,  covering  the  right  of  the  division. 

The  Blue  intelligence  service  has  learned  that  the  Reds  are  nmtung  frcquoit 
tr^ns  through  the  town  of  Garey,  a  railroad  center,  and  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  are  collected  at  that  place.  Garey  is  reported  occupied  by  about  a 
battalion  of  Red  infantry  with  about  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

The  1st  Blue  Inf,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  engineers,  has  been  ordered  » 
march  June  12  to  Garey,  to  cut  the  railroads  and  destroy  the  stores  at  that  pbce 
The  regiment  is  ordered  to  clear  the  AshJand-St.  Paul  cross-roads  (X)  at8:ooAM. 
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The  1st  Bn  of  the  regiment  (less  field  trains)  reinforced  by  the  pioneer  phta 
and  a  howitzer  platoon,  is  designated  as  advance  guard  for  the  regiment,  uc 
ordered  to  clear  the  cross-roads  (X)  at  7: 15  AM  (June  12). 

The  advance  guard  commander,  having  estimated  the  situation,  decides  to  tssv 
his  complete  orders  for  the  march  at  8:30  PM,  June  11.  He  directs  his  staff  ik 
commanders  of  all  companies  and  attached  units  to  assemble  at  the  battalion  on- 
mand  post  at  that  hour. 

Requirement  i.  The  advance  guard  commander's  march  order  for  June  i« 
exactly  as  issued. 

Solution  I.    The  order  is  issued  verbally,  and  is  as  follows: 

(i)  "The  enemy  continues  his  retreat  to  the  northeast.     It  is  reported  tta>  J 
battalion  of  Red  infantry,  with  some  cavalry,  occupies  the  town  of  GAREY,  M« 
7  miles  east  of  here  (i.  e.,  east  of  the  camp  of  the  battalion). 

"The  1st  Inf,  with  a  company  of  engineers,  marches  to-morrow,  June  l*» 
capture  GAREY,  cut  the  railroads  and  destroy  the  stores  at  that  place. 

(2)  "  The  1st  Bn,  reinforced  by  the  ist  Plat  Howitzer  Co  and  the  Pioo  Pk 
will  constitute  the  advance  guard  under  my  command.  We  are  ordered  tod« 
the  ASHLAND-ST.  PAUL  cross-roads  at  7: 15  AM.  The  main  body  will  fofct 
at  one-half  mile. 

(3)  "  Co  A  (troops  only)  with  the  Pion  Plat  will  form  the  support,  uodero* 
mand  of  Capl  A.    The  Int  Sec  wiW  accom9a.wj  ft\ti^j,v^tt. 

"  The  support,  with  full  distances,  w\\  Awi-t  -ive  t\cftVT«i.^'i  ^t  -.^^  ^^L^-viA- 
ingon  the  main  route  to  GAKE\  ani  v^tcediv^vVttwraNtXt^  tf»>];«aL%^ 
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"  The  rewnre,  in  order  of  march : 
Hq  and  Hq  Co  (less  dets) 
CoB 
CoC 
Co  D 

itt  Plat,  Howitzer  Co 
Med  Troops 
Combined  combat  tns 

wiD  asaemble  in  column  on  the  GAREY  road,  head  of  column  at at AM. 

"  First  halt  7:45  AM,  thereafter  at  10  minutes  before  the  hour.  March  resumed 
on  the  hour  after  ^  halts. 

{4)  "  Combat  tns  of  all  units  will  follow  the  reserve  without  distance. 
180  rounds  of  ammunttion  and  one  cooked  meal  will  be  issued  to  each  man. 

**  Equipment,  full  field,  less  packs.    Packs  will  be  left  at  company  kitchens. 

**  Bn  4  will  report  F  tns  to  K4. 

(5)  "  Messages  to  head  of  reserve  after  7 :  00  AM. 

"  Are  there  any  questions  ?    Set  your  watches.    It  is  now  8 :  40." 

Rtmdrtment  i.  Calculation  of  road  spaces  and  marching  times  by  the  advance 
pmti  commander. 

SolmtUm  t.  The  road  space  of  the  advance  guard  is  as  folbws : 

Yd*. 

Point 100 

Distance  1 50 

Advance  party  (t  pbt  less  sqd,  plus  intelligence  personnel,  in 

section  columns)  Oo 

Distance  250 

Support 

I  CO  (less  plat) 65 

Intelligence  personnel 10 

Pion  Plat   ao 

95 

Distance   400 

Reserve 

Bn  and  combat  tns  less  i  co  and  int  sec  (8jo-i  to) 710 

Howitzer  Plat  40 

750 

Total  road  space 1805 

To  nvKh  its  own  length  the  advam-c  guard  will  require  1805  ;-88=2i  minutes 
(about). 

The  advance  guard  is  ordered  to  clear  the  initial  ptiint  at  7:  ■$  AM.  From  (Ik 
tulof  the  support  to  the  tail  of  tlie  ^eser^■e  (seeprccraingcakiitationof  road  s|>ace) 
b  1 1 50  yards.  To  march  this  distance  will  require  1150-^88=  13  minutes  (ap|)rox). 
Hence  the  support  must  clear  tlic  initial  (xiint  at  7:  15  minus  o:  13,  or  at  7:oj  AM. 

The  reserve  will  require  750  :-H8  =  9  minutes  (about)  to  march  its  own  length. 
Therefore  the  head  of  the  reserve  must  he  at  the  initial  point  not  later  than 
y:  15-0:09=7:06  AM. 

These  times  arc  calculated  to  nearest  minute  only. 

Men.— The  itudcnu  majr  be  required  in  addition  lu  the  (urcioinic  to  ptetare  the  rollowinc 

I.  Advance  guwd  ooininandcT'i  rttimate  of  the  nlualion. 
H  DiifFia  showinK  the  entire  reiiroent  in  column  of  route. 

Rt^mrrmtn^j.    What  does  Capt  A,  support  conw«a»A« ,  Ao  ^ovrkv  'wm^  ^  '*«■ 
'         guMrd coamander't  order? 
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Solution  3.    (a)  Returns  to  his  c 

(b)  Sends  a  runner  with  orders  for  all  officers,  ist  sgt,  signal  sergeant,  men 
sergeant,  supply  sergeant,  platoon  sergeants,  and  commander  of  pioneer  phlooo. 
to  report  to  him. 

(c)  Issues  warning  order  for  the  march  of  the  next  day. 

Requirement  4.    Capt  A's  warning  order,  issued  on  the  night  of  June  11-12. 

Solution  4.  "  Our  regiment  marches  to-morrow  morning,  June  12,  to  GAREY. 
a  town  about  7  miles  east  of  here,  to  cut  the  railroads  and  destroy  stores  at  tfaM 
place. 

"  Our  battalion  is  advance  guard,  this  company  the  support,  our  Ist  Plat  willb 
the  advance  party. 

"  The  company  and  Pion  Plat  will  be  in  ranks  ready  to  march  from  this  aaaf 
to  6 :  00  AM. 

"  Packs  will  be  deposited  at  the  company  kitchen  at  breakfast 

"  Reveille  at  5 :  00  AM,  breakfast  at  5 :  20  AM. 

"  180  rounds  of  ammunition  and  one  cooked  meal  will  be  issued  to  each  naa 

"  The  trains  will  be  reported  to  Bn  4  at  the  battalion  command  post  immedatdr 
after  breakfast. 

"March  orders  will  be  issued  at  cross-roads   (X)  at  6:35  AM 
June  12." 

Retptirement  5.    How  does  Capt  A  determine  the  times  stated  in  the 
order? 

Solution  5.  The  support  is  required  to  clear  the  initial  point  (X}  at  7:02  .\il, 
and  on  this  Capt  A  bases  his  calculations. 

He  beHeves  that  25  minutes  will  be  ample  time  for  him  and  his 
(advance  party  and  point  commanders)  to  issue  their  march  orders  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  support,  that  is,  to  take  distances  and  formations, 
the  support  should  arrive  at  the  initial  point  at  7:02—0:25=6:37  (about)  Mi 

As  the  camp  of  the  company  is  i^  miles  from  the  initial  point  it  will  reqiDt 
30  minutes  to  march  there.  To  provide  for  delays,  and  also  to  permit  Capt  A  B 
make  a  rapid  inspection  of  his  command  before  starting  an  additional  $  minglB 
should  be  allowed.  Hence  the  company  and  pioneer  platoon  should  be  formed  ad 
ready  to  march  from  camp  at  6:  37—0:  35  =  6:  02,  or  say  6:00  AM, 

To  eat  breakfast,  wash  mess  kits,  deposit  packs,  and  issue  cooked  meal  at 
ammunition  will  require  about  40  minutes.  (If  badly  handled  in  a  poorly  discip&vf 
command,  much  more  time  might  be  consumed).  Hence  breakfast  should  bcs 
6:00-0:40  =  5:  20  AM, 

To  dress,  wash,  strike  tents  and  make  up  packs,  will  require  15  to  20  mima 
Hence  reveille  should  be  at  5:20-0:20  =  5:00  AM, 

Capt  A  notes  that  it  will  be  broad  daylight  at  this  hour. 

The  wagons  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  load  and  hitch  up  between  the  tiiKa 
departure  of  the  company  and  the  time  when  they  will  have  to  take  their  ptacs 
column. 

Note. — Calculations  of  this  nature  are  required  in  every  case  of  a  movement  of  trocfn  Ifc 
advance  guard  commander  informs  Capt  A  on  the  night  before  the  movement,  of  the  tioEi 
which  and  the  place  from  which  his  company  would  march.  This  gives  Capt  A  the  dkevT 
information  to  make  all  his  preliminary  arrangements,  including  calculation  of  the  ocoMT 
times. 

At  6:3s  AM  June  12  the  support,  in  order  of  march,  has  reached  the  itfs 
point.  The  tail  of  the  column  is  at  the  cross-roads.  Capt  A  directs  all  oBca 
platoon  sergeants  and  company  runners  to  assemble  at  the  head  of  the  adtm  if 
orders.    The  battalion  intelligence  officer  is  also  present. 

Requirement  6.  The  support  commander's  (Capt  A's)  march  orders,  esocdfl 
they  would  be  given. 

Solution  6.  ( 1 )  "  The  enemy  contmuts  Vw  te\.ieM.  to  the  northeast.  A  briOi 
of  Red  infantry  with  some  ca\a\rj  occ\ivve%  C»KSSX .  ^  n.ww\  •Kn»e.  '\  '^aikia 
of  here. 
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**Our  raiment,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  engineers,  marches  to  capture 
GAREY,  cut  the  railroads  and  destroy  stores  at  that  place. 

"  Our  battalion,  with  a  howitzer  platoon  attached,  forms  the  advance  guard. 

(3)  "  This  company,  with  the  pioneer  platoon  and  intelligence  personnel  attached, 
formi  the  support.  We  are  ordered  to  clear  this  cross-roads  at  7 :  02  AM,  preceding 
the  reserve  1^  400  yards, 

(3)  "The  ist  Flat  will  form  the  advance  party,  precedir^  the  support  by  250 
firds.  A  squad  of  intelligence  personnel  will  accmnpany  the  advance  party.  Lt  A 
(platoon  leader),  you  are  charged  with  all  dismounted  patroling.  Move  your 
pMtoon  to  the  front  and  make  your  dispositions.  You  will  move  out  at  7 :  02  on 
vtf  ■tgnal. 

"  Order  of  march  of  support  as  now  formed :  Co  Hq,  2d  Plat,  3d  Plat,  Int 
personnel.  Pion  Plat. 

"Lt  B  (2d  Plat),  put  out  a  double  connecting  file  to  advance  part>'.  Lt  C 
(3d  Plat),  detail  one  man  to  watch  for  signals  from  the  rear. 

"Black  (runner),  report  to  the  battalion  commander,  on  this  road  in  our  rear, 
lofonn  him  that  the  support  will  be  ready  to  march  at  y:02  .^M.  Remain  at 
BnCP. 

"First  halt  at  7:45  AM,  thereafter  at   10  minutes  before  each  hour,     March 

amied  on  the  hmir  after  all  halts. 

(4)  (AD  administrative  details  already  ordered,) 

(5)  "  Messages  to  head  of  support."  .... 
"  Set  jraur  watches.    It  is  now  6: 3SJ. 

"  Are  there  any  questions?    Posts." 

Rfquirnment  7.  Actions  and  orders  of  the  advance  party  commander  (Lt  A), 
bdwUH  6:39  and  7:02  AM  (time  of  march). 

SohUiiM  7.  Lt  A  marches  his  command  250  >'ards  out  the  road,  halts  it,  assembles 
Ins  tergeants  and  runners,  and  issues  his  orders  so  that  all  can  hear.  The  orders 
m  as  follows : 

(1)  "The  enemy's  main  forces  are  retreating  to  the  northeast.  The  town  of 
GAREY,  about  7  miles  east  of  here,  is  occupied  by  a  batulion  of  Red  infantry 
irith  some  cavalry. 

"  Our  regiment  marches  to-day  to  capture  GAREY.  Our  battalion  forms  the 
iJyance  guard,  our  company  i.s  the  support. 

(2)  "Our  platoon  ■■>  the  advance  party. 

"We  march  from  here  on  this  n»ad  at  y.oj  AM.  prece<ling  the  support  by 
^  yards. 

(3)  "Sgt  Harris  (platoon  sergeant),  take  the  first  squad  and  form  the  point. 
Voii  will  precede  the  advance  party  by  150  yards.  Two  men  of  the  intelligence 
nrtion  win  be  with  the  point.    Signal  when  you  arc  ready  to  march. 

"  Sgt  Wills  (section  leader,  ist  Sec),  put  out  connecting  files  to  the  [loint. 

"  Sgt  Stralton  (section  leader,  2d  Sec),  detail  one  man  to  watch  for  signals  from 
[be  rear. 

**  First  halt  7 :  45  AM,  thereafter  10  minutes  In  the  hcnir.    March  resumed  on  the 
hour  after  all  halts. 

(S)  "  Messages  to  nte  at  head  of  advaiKC  inrty." 

"Are  there  any  questions? 

"  Move  out,  Sgt  Harris." 

When^  Ilarrissignalsihaiheisready  Lt  A  calls  a  runner  and  orders:  "  Black. 
report  to  Capt  A.  Tell  him  the  adnnce  party  is  ready  to  march."  Illack  remains 
II  the  company  ntcssagc  center,  after  dcli\-erinK  his  me>sage. 

Having  issued  his  orders  Lt  A  forms  his  platoon  in  section  columns  without 
tfrtance,  one  file  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  iirdcrs  the  men  to  sit  down.  He  then 
■todies  his  map  and  plans  for  the  patrols  he  wiU  »end  omv  ^wvo^  \\«.  W«.  v"**^ 
(aplo/:4sAM). 
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Requiremfnl  S.  Actions  and  orders  of  the  convnander  of  the  pcunt,  prior  to 
beginning  of  march. 

Solution  8.  The  commander  of  the  point  (Sgt  Harris,  Plat  SgOi  upon  recdyin? 
the  orders  of  the  advance  party  commander,  orders:    *'  ist  Sqd,  FOLLOW  ME." 

He  leads  the  squad,  and  the  2  men  from  the  intelligence  section,  ijo  yards  to  ibe 
front  and  halts  them  at  the  side  of  the  road.  He  then  orders:  "  AT  EASE,  Ym 
have  all  heard  Lt  A's  orders,  and  know  the  situation.  We  are  the  point,  and  « 
precede  the  advance  party  by  150  yards,  the  distance  we  now  have  (indicattng). 

"We  will  take  a  patrol  formation,  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road. 
Keep  well  under  cover  from  the  front. 

"Jones  (scout),  you  are  the  leading  man.  Take  the  right  of  the  road  abooi 
50  yards  out,  and  observe  to  the  front  and  right.  Grey  (scout),  follow  Jones  u 
about  20  yards,  on  the  left  of  the  road  and  observe  to  the  front  and  left.  Wood, 
follow  Grey  at  10  yards  on  the  right  of  the  road.  Smith  follow  Wood  at  10  yardi 
on  the  left.  I  will  follow  Smith  at  10  yards.  Corp  Robb  (squad  leader),  foUcwiDe 
at  5  yards,  on  the  left,  see  that  the  men  in  rear  keep  their  distances  and  cotml 
themselves.  Davis  (automatic  rifleman),  follow  Corp  Robb  at  5  yards,  on  therigte. 
Williams  (substitute  automatic  rifleman),  follow  Davis  at  5  yards,  on  the  left  The 
two  intelligence  men  follow  Williams  with  5-yard  distances,  alternately  on  oppoMt 
sides  of  the  road.  Watson  (No  4,  rear  rank,  zd  in  command  of  squad),  yoo  are  At 
get-away  man.  Follow  15  yards  in  rear  of  the  next  man  ahead  of  you,  on  the  cfp>- 
site  side  of  the  road.  Keep  the  advance  party,  or  the  connecting  6le  in  sight,  ni 
watch  for  messages  from  the  rear.  All  keep  your  distances,  watch  me  for  sigaik. 
and  signal  if  you  see  any  enemy.  Does  everybody  understand  ?  We  march  on  ay 
signal.    Take  your  positions." 

Sgt  Harris  watches  the  men  as  they  take  their  positions,  and  corrects  nusbke 
if  necessary.  He  then  signals :  "  Ready."  This  signal  is  relayed  back  to  Lt  .A  V^ 
the  get-away  man. 

At  7 :  02  AM  Lt  A  signals :  "  Forward,  march,"  and  the  advaiKC  part\-  toam 
out.  Williams  (get-away  man),  repeats  the  signal,  Sgt  Harris  signals :  "  fonmi. 
march,"  and  the  point  moves  out. 

:  a  sketch  showing  the  disposition*  o(  ^ 

RcquireHurnt  9.  Patrols  sent  out  by  advance  party  up  to  time  of  arrival  at  bti^jt 
over  Glass  Creek. 

Solution  p.  1.  From  A,  4  men  out  trail  to  high  ground  350  yards  from  road.  Tc 
remain  in  observation  until  tail  of  support  clears  A. 

Hill  605  is  too  far  out  for  a  patrol  from  the  advance  party,  but  it  is  so  fa*t>nli 
a  iwint  of  observation  that  Lt  A  believes  Capt  A  will  send  a  patrol  there,  ew 
though  he  has  no  cavalry. 

2.  From  just  east  of  A,  4  men  to  reconnoiter  edge  of  woods  to  south  to  a  dtjS 
of  100  yards,  and  to  observe  valley  of  Glass  Creek  and  high  ground  to  Koi 
from  the  farmhouse.  To  remain  in  observation  until  march  is  resumed  after  ^ 
halt. 

Requirement  10.  (a)  What  orders  arc  given  to  the  leaders  of  such  pairot> 
mentioned  in  the  last  requirement  ? 

(b)   Illustrate  by  orders  to  Patrol  No  2. 

(f )  What  does  the  patrol  leader  do  on  receiving  his  orders? 

Soltilinn  10.    (a)   I.  Strength  of  patrol,  where  men  are  to  be  obtained. 

2.  When  to  leave  the  column  of  route. 

3.  Fxactly  where  to  go. 

4.  Exactly  what  to  do— whether  to  reconnoiter  in  certain  limits,  or  to  Maasm 
that  the  enemy  is  or  is  not  at  a  cerlam^Wt. 

5.  Whether  a  message  (or  signaX")  w  AtAttA.  "to  <;&.=«.  <i\  w^^%,  ■ 

6.  Where  and  to  whom  to  send  messc\%?,«%. 
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7.  When  patrol  is  to  rejoin  cohimn. 

&  Whit  patrol  is  to  do  on  rejoining,  if  it  finds  itself  far  in  rear  of  its  organization. 

The  mission  of  a  patrol  of  this  kind  is  always  the  same : 

I.  To  give  prompt  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

3.  To  drive  off  individuals  or  small  patrols  endeavoring  to  observe  the  column, 
thus  preventing  their  gaining  information. 

3.  To  delay  the  advance  of  lai^er  bodies  of  the  enemy. 

(b)  Lt  A  calls  Corp  A  to  him  and  orders:  "  Corp  A,  do  you  see  those  woods 
to  the  south?  (pointing).  Take  3  men  of  your  squad,  proc«d  to  the  projecting 
comer  nearest  us.  and  reconnoiter  the  edge  nf  the  woods  from  there  to  the  cast  side, 
to  a  depth  of  about  100  yards.  There  is  a  farm  just  beyond  the  wood.  Get  up  in  a 
building  and  observe  the  creek  valley  and  the  terrain  to  the  south.  Send  me  a 
message  at  once  if  you  see  any  signs  of  the  enemy.  Remain  in  observation  until 
dw  end  of  our  first  halt,  then  return  to  this  road.  If  you  find  yourself  very  far  in 
rear  of  us,  report  to  the  first  oflicer  you  meet,  and  rejoin  me  at  the  next  halt. 
I  will  tell  you  when  to  move  out." 

(c)  Corp  A  and  his  squad  are  at  the  head  of  the  column,  or  very  near  the  head. 
The  corporal  selects  his  men  and  tells  them  what  thev  are  to  do.  On  receiving 
Lt  A*8  order  or  signal  the  corporal  orders  his  men :  "  I^OLLOW  ME."  and  leaves 
die  road.  As  soon  as  he  is  clear  of  the  column  the  corporal  organizes  his  men  in  the 
natal  patrol  formation,  and  proceeds  to  the  locality  designated.  He  gives  the 
necessary  orders  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  requires. 

Sptcial  situation  tl.  As  the  advance  party  is  ascending  the  slope  east  of  the 
brid^  over  Glass  Creek,  a  hostile  aeroplane  is  seen  approaching  from  the  northeast. 

Rtquiremml  11.    Action  of  the  advance  party  and  reasons  therefor. 

Solution  II.    The  advance  party  continues  the  march. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  hostile  air  scout. 
yet  in  (his  open  country  in  broad  daylight  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  some  part  of  the 
column.  Concealment  is  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  continued  prc^res^  is  most 
important.  The  *ooner  the  Blues  reach  Garcy  the  less  ihaiice  the  Reds  will  have 
to  organize  for  defense  of  the  town,  and  the  sooner  they  will  be  deprived  of  the 
Ue  of  the  railroads.  If  the  column  were  to  halt  whenever  a  hostile  aeroplane 
Upeared.  a  single  air  scout  could  indefinitely  delay  the  march.  Concealment,  even 
if  possible,  is  not  worth  so  much. 

Sptcial  situation  u.  As  the  point  approaches  the  cross-roads  (A)  abciut  20DO 
iraras  east  of  the  bridge,  artillery  fire  is  heard,  and  shells  begin  to  fall  on  the  cross- 
rends. 

Requirrment  12.  (o)  The  action  of  the  jMiint.  (fc)  The  action  of  the  advance 
pnrty.    (r)  Reasons  for  actioas  taken. 

Sotulion  12.  {a)  The  point  detours  to  the  left,  around  llie  shelled  area,  returns 
promptlv  to  the  route  of  march  and  continues  to  advance. 

(A)  Ilie  advance  party  takes  up  an  approach  formation  (echeloned  section 
Bolumiis)  and  makes  a  detour  around  the  shelled  area. 

ie)  The  mission  of  the  Rlucs  it  aggressive.  They  are  iweking  to  gain  contact 
with  (he  Reds  and  force  an  engagement  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  ihity  of  the 
leading  fractions  of  the  advance  guard  to  push  on  until  absolutely  <■ 'mjtclled  to 
stop,  and  then  to  attack  vigorously.  1'he  vAt  object  of  the  Ked  artillery  tire  is  to 
driay  the  Blue  advance.    It  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Special  situalion  /?.  The  advance  jjarly  rcinrn-  m  the  route  of  nurch  almut 
400  yards  beyond  the  cros*-r.«ds  (/?).  As  it  coiiirs  .i|.]i..sitc  llic  pomt  of  woiwls  a 
ranner  arrives  with  the  following  message  for  l.t  .A:  "  From  Sgt  Harris.  About 
'•  section  of  Red  infantry  in  position  just  nunh  of  road  about  (no  >-ards  in  our  front. 
Fbint  deplq>'ed  on  branch  road  to  left.  mOTn\n£  \MnU\t  fnt."  '\>»  T>as««R  v*'*-'^ 
fanr  the  n'tuMtion  toLtA. 
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Requirement  13.    Actions  and  orders  of  Lt  A  on  receiving  t! 

Solution  13.  Lt  A  orders  the  runner  from  the  point:  "  Return  to  Sgt  Hvns 
and  tell  him  I  will  support  him." 

He  orders  the  platoon :  "  FOLLOW  ME,"  and  leads  them  into  the  woods  nonfa 
of  the  road. 

Lt  A  then  sends  the  following  message: 

Advance  Party,  ist  Plat  Co  A  ist  Inf. 
(time) 
To  support  commander  (by  runner)  : 

Enemy  infantry,  estimated  one  section,  in  position  north  of  road,  800  yards  oA 
of  wood,  firing  on  point.  (See  sketch  on  back).  I  attack  at  once  with  entiit 
platoon,  right  on  GAREY  road. 

A.lt- 

Lt  A  then  calls  his  section  leaders,  and  issues  the  following  orders : 

"  About  a  section  of  Red  infantry  is  in  position  on  the  high  ground  jost  nortfc 
of  the  road,  about  800  yards  east  of  the  edge  of  these  woods  (pointing). 

"  Our  point  is  deployed  just  beyond  the  woods  and  north  of  the  road,  letuiiHf 
the  enemy's  fire. 

"  We  attack  at  once,  1st  Sec  assault  echelon,  2d  Sec,  support. 

"Sgt  M  (ist  Sec),  deploy  your  section  as  skirmishers  in  the  east  edge  of  Ik 
woods,  your  right  about  50  yards  from  the  road.    Build  up  a  firing  line  on  the  hit  j 
of  your  1st  Sqd  (the  point),  and  push  the  attadc.  j 

"  Sgt  N  (2d  Sec),  form  line  of  squad  columns  here."  j 

Exercise  3.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    A  Witlidrcwal  from  Action,      j 

General  situation  (Plate  XI).  The  Reds  and  Blues  are  at  war.  Glass  Riw 
is  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  hostile  states,  Red  west  and  Blue  east.  Dhu 
lack  of  preparation,  mobiHzation  is  proceeding  very  slowly  in  both  states.  , 

Special  situation.  Blue.  The  ist  Blue  Division  is  mobilizing  at  Gnimmoci 
town  about  15  miles  from  the  border,  and  east  of  the  locality  shown  on  the  m^L 

Border  inhabitants  report  the  presence  of   Red  patrols  in   Granger,  a  arol  | 
Red  border  town,  one-half  mile  west  of  the  bridge  over  Glass  River.     Spies  oi » 
Blue  intelligence  service  report  the  arrival  of  Red  troops  of  all  arms  at  Oermta 
10  miles  west  of  Granger. 

The  1st  Blue  Inf  detrains  at  Grummon  at  4:00  AM,  July  10.  The  is:  h 
marches  at  6 :  00  AM  to  seize  the  river  crossing  near  Granger,  to  protect  the  Bb 
mobilization  and  prevent  a  Red  advance  via  the  Granger -Grummon  road. 

Attack  by  advance  guard.  At  i :  00  PM,  Co  A  i  st  Inf,  advance  guard  of  the  Bb 
battalion,  meets  with  stubborn  resistance  from  Red  detachments,  which  consDsH 
increases.    The  company  deploys  and  attacks. 

The  enemy  is  developed  in  considerable  strength  in  the  edge  of  the  wood^i  sobI 
of  the  cross-roads  {X),  and  Co  A  is  unable  to  dislodge  him. 

The  battalion  commander  commits  Co  B  to  the  attack,  on  the  left  of  Co  .■V.K 
places  the  ist  Plat  Co  D  (machine  gitns)  on  the  hill  north  of  the  road  v)"l.» 
support  the  attack. 

Situation  at  3:30  PM,  July  10.  At  2:30  PM  the  situation  is  as  fofiw 
Cos  A  and  B,  each  with  two  platoons  in  line  and  one  in  support,  have  advanced  tte 
attack  to  about  500  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  (southwest  of  X),  or  less dE 
600  yards  frum  the  Red  p<)sition.  The  two  companies  are  deployed  on  a  trs 
of  about  500  yards,  south  of  the  main  road.  The  support  pUitoons  are  in  3 
front  edge  of  the  woods,  in  rear  of  the  assault  echelon. 

Co  C,  battalion  reserve,  is  Just  north  of  the  road,  on  a  reverse  slope. 
The  1st  Plat  Co  D  is  in  acV'\rm  owV\\\  Y.   TW  -i4V«s.\&'\n.vV«.  vaaa  clcK^ 
south  of  Co  C. 
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The  battalion  command  post  is  in  the  front  edge  of  the  woods,  just  south  of  the 
roul  ukI  east  of  Co  A. 

The  trains  have  been  halted  in  the  low  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  (o  the  cast. 

Red  rtsistance  stiffens.  The  battalion  commander  notes  that  the  Red  resistance 
11  stiffening.  About  2 :  30  P^I  .strong  machine  gim  fire  opens  suddenly  from 
Ihe  woods  north  of  the  road,  and  shortly  after  from  the  woods  on  Co  B's  left  front. 
The  Bhic  firing  line  is  hugging  the  ground  to  escape  the  effects  of  this  fire. 

At  3:40  PM  a  runner  from  Capt  D  (Co  D)  aelivers  the  following  message  to 
the  battalion  commander : 

"Oneeun  of  ist  Plat  out  of  action  by  Red  one-poundcr  in  woods  north  of  cross- 
raads  (a).  Red  machine  gun  fire  on  my  gun  crews  very  effective,  8  casualties. 
Red  patrols  working  around  our  right  flaidc.' 

The  situation  appears  ^ve.  While  realizing  the  importance  of  his  mission,  ttie 
battalion  commander  hesitates  to  commit  his  single  reserve  company  to  the  attack. 


Plate  XI. 


Imformalion  of  approaching  hostile  reinforcements.  At  this  juncture  a  Blue 
■rrof^ne  drops  the  following  message  to  Co  C : 

10  July  22.  2:40  PM. 

Red  column  all  arms  approaching  GRANGHR  from  west.  Head  of  column 
I  mik  from  town. 

Richards,  ist  Lt  A  S. 

Battalion  commander  decides  to  willidrato.  The  message  is  promptly  furwarde<l 
M>  the  batialion  conmiandcr.  I  le  immediately  decides  that  tlie  situation  calls  for  a 
withdrawal  and  retreat,  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  This  drciMon  is  arrived  al 
En  riew  of  the  following  facts ; 

{ I )  A  strong  Red  force  of  all  anus  iit  now  as  close  to  the  bridge  a«  Ihe  Bhie 
battalion,  making  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  plainly  imi>ossible.  and 
tbrcatening  the  safety  of  the  battalion. 

(3)  The  Reds  immediately  opposing  ilie  Blue  liatulinn  cannot  he  driven  <hiI 
■nlcss  the  reserve  comjiany  is  cunnnitted,  a  most  risky  procedure  under  the  c' 


(3)  The  Blues  are  far  from  any  supportinf;  troops. 

(4)  There  is  every  indication  that  the  Rrds  will  shortly  take  tlie  offensive  if 
Ae  Blue  attack  persists. 

(5)  The  sooner  the  withdrawal  is  started  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  being 
■KccsafuUy  carried  out. 

DcnMMUtntion  t.    Battalion  Commander's  Ordcn  for  WithdniwaL 
It  ia  quite  evident  to  the  battalion  commander  that  his  mission  u  iwmi  1a  vk««.V>.'w 
He  issueb  i\w  ioWuw'vn^  ut^tv  '«\«M»  t 


hutaihn  by  <  prompt  retreat. 
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being  taken  from  Us  dictation  by  the  battalion  staff,  and  dispatched  I7  Bn  j 
through  the  battalion  message  center: 

1.  (Verbally,  by  runner).    "  To  Capt  D  (Co  D),    Report  to  me  at  onct" 

2.  (Verbally,  by  runner).    "To  Capt  C  (Co  C,  reserve).    Report  to  me  at  ooet" 

3.  (Written,  by  runner).  "To  Bn  4  (supply  officer,  with  trains).  Large  Red 
force  approaching  GRANGER.  We  retreat  at  once  on  GRUMMON.  Send 
ammunition  wagons  to  farmhouse  1200  yards  east  of  here  and  be  ready  to  issoc 
ammunition  as  troops  pass.  Remove  all  other  vehicles  at  once  to  GRUMMON 
Keep  road  to  GRUMMON  clear  for  movement  of  troops.  Battalion  comuiuid 
post  on  GRUMMON-GRANGER  road.  Later  messages  for  you  will  be  seat  to 
farmhouse  1200  yards  east  of  here." 

4.  (Verbally).  To  Bn  Surg  (who  is  at  the  C  P).  "You  see  the  sitimioB. 
Remove  the  wounded  at  once  to  GRUMMON.  Emp^  ammunition  wagons  wi8 
be  available  at  farmhouse  1200  yards  east  of  here." 

5.  (Verbally).  To  Capts  C  and  D  (upon  their  arrival).  "  A  large  Red  fom 
of  all  anns  is  just  west  of  GRANGER.  We  will  withdraw  and  retreat  m 
GRUMMON. 

"  Capt  C,  take  a  position  on  that  hill  (pointing  to  hill  Y)  and  cover  the  widi- 
drawal  with  fire.  Then  follow  as  rear  guard,  at  not  less  than  1000  yards.  I  wil 
keep  you  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  retreat. 

"  The  2d  Plat  Co  D  (machine  guns)  is  [^aced  under  your  orders, 

"  An  ammunition  dump  will  be  established  at  the  battalion  assembly  point,  vhid 
will  be  at  the  farmhouse  on  the  GRUMMON  road,  1200  yards  east  of  here.  Dm 
ammunition  as  you  pass,  and  dump  what  is  left  in  the  well. 

"  Capt  D,  as  soon  as  the  covering  force  is  in  position  withdraw  your  ist  Phtloi 
position  in  readiness  on  the  hill  (Z)  just  northwest  of  the  battalion  assembly  pais, 
where  further  orders  will  reach  you.    Replenish  ammunition  at  the  dump. 

"  I  shall  be  on  the  main  road.  The  rear  echelon  of  the  battalion  message  cease 
will  be  at  the  assembly  point. 

"  Set  your  watches.  It  is  now  2 :  55-  ^^^  withdrawal  of  the  firing  line  be|in 
at  3 :  15. 

"  Are  there  any  questions  ?    Posts." 

6.  (Verbally).  To  Bn  Executive  Officer.  "You  know  the  situation  and  ™ 
have  heard  my  orders.  I  shall  remain  near  the  front  to  direct  the  withdrawal.  G; 
at  once  to  the  assembly  point  and  supervise  the  reorganization.  Take  with  jot 
personnel  for  rear  echelon  of  message  center." 

7.  (Written,  by  runner).  To  Capt  B  (Co  B,  firing  line).  "  A  large  Red  foitt 
of  all  arms  is  advancing  through  GRANGER,  We  withdraw  at  once  « 
GRUMMON. 

"  Co  B  will  withdraw  iirst, 

"  Co  C  and  machine  guns  cover  your  withdrawal  from  hill  north  of  road  (Y}. 

"  Battalion  assembly  point,  farmhouse  on  GRUMMON  road,  1200  yards  osrf 
here  (i.  e.,  east  of  Bn  C  P). 

"  Bn  C  P  on  GRANGER-GRUMMON  road,  rear  echelon  of  message  centos 
assembly  point. 

"  Withdraw  at  once." 

8.  (Written,  by  runner).  To  Capl  A  (Co  .\,  firing  line).  "A  large  Red  t« 
of  all  arms  is  advancing  through  GRANGER,  We  withdraw  at  ooc«  J 
GRUMMON. 

"  Co  B  withdraws  first.    Increase  your  fire  as  Co  B  withdraws. 
"  Co  A  will  withdraw  as  soon  as  Co  B  is  inside  the  woods. 
"  Co  C  and  the  machine  guns  cover  your  withdrawal  from  hill  north  of  rood  (Fi- 
" Bn  a.ssembly  point,  farmhouse  on  GRUMMON  road  1200  yards  east  of  hot 
"Bn  C  P  on  GRAN GER-GRUMM.OH  xoai.i^^  <ai>ji<)ti^<  Toessage  ccaicr« 
assembly  point." 
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Q.  Having  initialed  the  withdrawal,  the  battahon  commander  sends  the  folIow^J 
ing  messBge: 

istBn  1st  Blue  Inf. 

On  GRANGER-GRUMMON  road, 
2000  yds  east  of  GLASS  RIVER. 

10  July  22,  3:20  PM. 
To  CO  1st  Blue  /»/  (by  motor-cyclist)  : 

Attacked  Reds  east  of  river  at  i :  30  PM,  resistance  stubborn.    Red  column  1 
arms  advancing  through  GRANGER.    I  withdraw  at  once  on  GRUMMON, 

A,  U  Col. 

The  battalion  commander  remains  at  the  front  until  Cos  A  and  B  are  safely 
Midrawn,    (Both  companies  suffered  casualties  during  the  wilhdrawal).    He  theov 
■  ccds  to  the  assembly  point  to  expedite  the  retreat. 

Demonstration  a.    Withdrawal  of  the  Firing  Line. 

Capt  B,  commanding  the  left  assault  company,  receives  the  orders  to  withdraw 

at  3 ;  05  PM.    He  issues  the  following  orders : 

Orders  of  Capt  B  Co  B  on  left  of  assault  echelon,  i.  (Verbally,  by  runnerjj 
'1  Lt  F  (leader  of  3d  Plat,  support).  Report  to  me  at  once," 
-■  (Written,  by  runner).  To  Lt  E  (leader  of  2d  Plat,  on  left  of  line).  With- 
-  jw  at  once,     ist  Plat  remains  to  cover  your  withdraw^.    Company  rendezvous, 

when  coantry  road  enters  wood.  700  yards  east  of  here. 

3.  (Written,  by  nmner).  To  Lt  D  (leader  of  ist  Plat,  on  right  of  line).^ 
2d  Plat  on  your  left  withdraws  at  once.  Increase  your  fire  to  cover  their  with' 
dnwal.  You  will  withdraw  when  3d  Plat  reaches  cover  of  woods.  Co  A  remains 
to  cover  your  withdrawal.  Company  rendezvous,  where  country  road  enters  wood, 
;<Do  yards  ea.'^  of  here. 

4.  (Verbally).  To  Lt  F  (3d  Plat,  upon  his  arrival),  "  The  enemy  will  soon 
tte  heavily  reinforced.  We  withdraw  at  once.  Deploy  your  platoon  in  the  edge  of 
the  woodf,  opfKMiite  our  outer  flank,  and  cover  the  withdrawal  of  our  ist  and  2d 
Plats.  Then  withdraw  promptly.  Company  rendezvous,  where  country  road  enters 
wood,  700  yards  east  of  here," 

5.  (Verbally).  To  1st  Sgt,  "You  know  the  situation.  Take  all  of  company 
head<)uartcrs  except  my  company  runners,  proceed  to  the  rendezvous  and  reor- 
ganize the  company.    1  will  remain  here  to  supervise  the  withdrawal." 

Onters  and  aftioHs  of  Ll  E,  leader  of  an  assault  platoon.  Lt  E,  leader  of  the 
Jd  Flat  Co  B,  00  left  of  firing  line,  upon  receiving  the  order  to  witlidraw,  issues 
Ac  following  orders : 

1.  (VcfbaJly).  To  Plat  Sgt.  "  We  wiihdraw  at  once.  Company  rendezvous, 
where  country  road  enters  wood,  about  800  jards  in  our  rear.  Platoon  rally  point, 
Arertly  in  our  rear,  75  yards  inside  the  edge  of  ihe  woods.  Go  there  at  once  and 
norgantze  the  pbtoon.  Take  two  of  my  runners.  I  will  remain  here  until  with- 
drawal is  under  way." 

2.  (Verbally,  by  runner).  "To  leader  Ist  (leading)  Sec.  Withdraw  when 
^  Sec  reaches  woixls.  Platoon  rally  point,  75  yards  inside  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
tfirectly  in  your  rear." 

5.  Lt  E  works  his  way  over  to  the  leader  of  the  2d  Sec.  and  orders :  "  We  with- 
draw at  once.  Platoon  rally  point,  75  yards  inside  the  edge  of  the  woods,  directly 
*>  year  rear.    On  the  rally  point.  Reform," 

Orders  and  actions  of  Sgt  M.  leader  of  a  section  in  the  firing  line.  On  receiving 
l->c  pbtoon  leader's  order,  Sgt  M,  leader  of  the  1st  Sec,  orders:  "  Fire  faster." 
^e  calls  his  section  guide  to  him  and  orders:  "We  are  ordered  to  withdraw  as 
Kie>n  *s  ifae  3d  Sec  reaches  the  woods.  We  will  make  squad  rushes  to  our  last  firing 
kosttion.  about  75  yard*  (o  our  rear.  Proceed  there  and  halt  each  squad  as  it 
Caches  the  pondon.    Each  squad  will  open  fire  as  soon  as  U  \&  \t\  v<l^'^'>^^'Cl" 
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As  he  has  a  little  time  available  while  the  2d  Sec  witiidnws,  Sgt  M  decides  tiai 
it  will  steady  his  section  if  he  gives  orders  to  each  squad  leader  in  persoa  He 
accordingly  moves  to  each  in  turn  and  orders :  "  Corp  A,  we  are  going  to  widh 
draw.  We  will  move  by  squad  rashes,  from  the  left,  back  to  our  last  firii%  positioD. 
Rush  when  you  get  my  signal.  Don't  over-ran  the  position.  Open  fire  as  sooa  as 
you  arrive,  but  look  out  for  our  men  coming  back." 

Sgt  M  then,  from  the  right  of  his  section,  signals  each  squad  leader  to  nA. 
beginning  with  the  left  (3d)  squad. 

Conduct  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  section  on  the  firing  line.  The  enemy  increued 
his  fire  as  the  squads  rushed.  Sgt  M  accompanied  the  last  squad.  From  its  reu 
position  the  section  opened  a  strong  fire.  Sgt  M  decides  to  make  the  next  won- 
ment  by  infiltration  to  the  rear.  He  sends  tiie  section  guide  back  as  before.  He 
then  orders  each  corporal :  "  On  edge  of  plowed  field.  Reform.  Move  on  my 
signal."  He  gives  the  signal,  and  the  squads  filter  to  the  rear.  In  this  case  fire  ■■ 
not  re-opened  until  all  were  in  position. 

Sgt  M  now  decides  that  he  can  reach  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  a  single  rush.  Ht 
orders:  "  CEASE  FIRING.  To  edge  of  woods.  Prepare  to  rush.  UP.-ff* 
leads  his  men  to  the  woods  where  he  and  his  subordinates  halt  and  reassemble  tbcn 
They  then  proceed  in  section  column  to  the  platoon  rally  point. 

Conduct  of  the  wilhdraival  of  a  squad  on  the  Uring  line.  Corp  A,  leader  of  Ai 
left  (3d)  squad  of  the  ist  Sec,  upon  receiving  the  section  leader's  signal  for  wiA- 
drawal  by  squad  rushes,  orders:  "CEASE  FIRING.  To  the  rear.  Prepartte 
rush.  UP."  He  rises  himself,  points  to  the  rear,  and  leads  the  rush.  Arrinntv 
the  designated  position  he  signals  and  orders:  "HALT.  LIE  IX)WN.  RANGE 
600.    Target  as  before.    FIRE  AT  WILL." 

The  next  movement  is  by  infiltration.  Corp  A  moves  over  to  his  second  in  «■■ 
mand  and  orders:  "Watson,  CEASE  FIRING.  Move  back  to  edge  ot  pl«! 
field.  Halt  the  men  as  they  come  back.  Do  not  open  fire.  UP."  Watson  ri^esaai 
works  his  way  back  to  the  position  indicated,  which  he  has  occupied  previously  Eit 
moves  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  undue  exposure. 

Corp  A  then  orders  the  next  man:  "  Thomas,  CEASE  FIRING.  Move  ttt.i 
to  edge  of  plowed  field.    UP." 

The  last  man  to  be  sent  back  is  the  automatic  rifleman,  whose  fire  covers  the  w3b- 
drawal  of  the  others.  Corp  A  himself  withdraws  at  the  same  time  as  the  autooa 
rideman. 

In  the  final  rusli  to  cover  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  Corp  A  precedes  his  sqne 
and  does  not  permit  any  of  his  men  to  ran  ahead  of  him.  In  this  control  be> 
assisted  by  his  second  in  command.  Arrived  inside  the  wood  Corp  A  formi  ^ 
men  in  squad  colunm  and  conducts  them  to  his  section  leader. 

The  section  leader  forms  his  section  in  squad  columns  or  section  columu.  kiA 
it  to  the  platoon  rally  point  and  reports  it  to  the  platoon  sergeant. 

Demonstration  3.     Rally  of  a  Platoon  After  WtthdrawaL 

The  Plat  Sgt  of  the  2d  Plat  proceeds  to  the  rally  point  designated  ('$  tea 
inside  edge  of  wood).  He  places  a  runner  on  either  flank,  as  far  out  as  he  acv 
him  in  the  wnods.  He  then  waits  for  the  troops  to  come  back.  The  nnao 
intercept  any  members  of  the  platoon  who  are  passing  too  far  to  the  daiik,«t 
direct  them  to  the  rally  point. 

Lt  E,  the  platoon  leader,  works  his  way  gradually  to  the  rear  as  his  1st  Sec«^ 
draws.  He  waits  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  (where  he  can  see  to  the  front)  uaoltk 
section  ;nakes  its  Itnal  rusli  for  cover.  When  he  sees  that  the  squad  and  tsttt 
leaders  have  the  section  weW  in  V^anA  Vt  ^totttAs  xq  vb*  platoon  ndly  point.  Hflt 
he  foniis  the  entire  platoon  In  ««V\qt\  toWrraa  wA  'wa&i  '■«.  Vi^  -^^  «saat^ 
rendezvous. 
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DcmoiMtntion  4.    Covering  Fire  by  Support  Platoon. 

On  receiving  the  company  commander's  order,  Lt  F,  leader  of  the  3d  riat  Co  B. 
Vtoms  at  once  to  his  platoon.  He  decides  to  deploy  the  entire  platoon  on  the 
faring  line. 

He  orders  his  section  leaders :  "  We  will  deploy  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  woods 
A  corer  the  withdrawal  of  the  company.  Sgt  R  (1st  Sec),  deploy  your  section 
mUt  its  rifjht  there  (indicating).  Sgt  S  (2d  Sec),  deploy  on  the  left  of  the 
IM  Sec.  Range  800.  Enemy  infantry  in  edge  of  woods,  from  bend  in  that  road. 
JOO  yards  to  our  right.  Roth  sections  will  fire  on  entire  target.  You  will  also  fire 
an  any  of  the  enemy  who  advance  from  the  woods  at  any  |M)int.  I  will  give  the 
order  to  open  fire.    Do  you  both  understand  ?    Move  to  your  positions." 

Xj  F  reserves  his  fire  until  the  2d  Plat  begins  to  withdraw.  While  the  ist  Plat 
m  withdrawing  a  few  individuals  of  the  enemy  rush  into  the  open,  tie  down,  and 

ym  fire  on  the  retreating  troops.  These  men  are  kilted  or  driven  back  by  the  fire 
the  3d  Plat. 

The  enemy  makes  no  further  attcmnt  to  pursue.  I,t  F  notes  that  the  edge  nf  the 
■ocxls  to  his  right  are  now  clear  of  all  men  of  Co  B.  He  sees  Co  A  begin  to  with- 
Itaw.  He  then  withdraws  and  moves  promptly  to  the  company  rendeivoiis.  This 
naneuver  was  effected  without  difficulty,  as  very  little  hostile  fire  was  dirrcted  at 
he  3d  Plat,  Had  the  enemy  attempted  to  advance  across  (he  open  Lt  F  would  have 
vovined  in  position  to  oppose  the  pursuit  by  fire,  sacrificing  his  platoon  if  neces- 
■ry  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  company. 

Co  A  effects  its  withdrawal  in  a  similar  manner  to  Co  B.  The  last  i>Iatoon, 
Snding  if^lf  alone,  and  under  verj-  henvy  fire,  breaks  and  runs  for  the  woods.  The 
tat  Sgt  Co  A  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  this  and  had  picketed  the  unimproved 
rowl  (leading  south  into  the  woods)  from  the  main  road  south  to  the  fir^t  turn. 
Tbew  pickets  help  to  check  the  nish.  and  direct  the  men  to  the  company  rendezvous. 

The  Bn  Hxenjtive  Officer  (at  the  k-iltnlion  assembly  |x>int)  e^tal)li^llcs  a  line  of 
itragglers'  posts,  south  of  the  main  road,  and  thus  int(-rce|it>  a  iiumltcr  of  fugitives 
who  are  reassembled  at  the  faniihouse. 

Demonstration  5.    Conduct  of  the  Covering  Force. 

Upon  receiving  the  battalion  commander's  orders  Capts  C  and  I)  (Cos  C  and  U) 
Ittam  to  their  commands.  C'apt  I)  orders  the  leader  of  his  jd  Plat :  "  Ke{)nrt  to 
Olpl  C  and  place  your  platoon  under  his  orders." 

Capt  C  issues  the  foIlowinR  orders  to  his  officers,  ist  Sjj'  and  I'kit  Sgts,  and  Lt  H. 
Donvnanding  the  id  flat  of  Co  D : 

**  Strong  Kcd  forces  are  approaching  through  GK.\NGFR,  one-half  mile  went 
hi  the  bridge  over  GLASS  RIVKR. 

"  Cos  A  and  B  are  now  in  line  south  of  this  r<ad  (the  GRAN'GKR-GRL'MMON 
ftmd)  about  1000  yards  west  of  here.  The  enemy  holds  the  east  edge  of  the  woods 
Wyond,  both  north  and  south  of  the  road. 

"Our  battalion  withdraws  on  GKl'MMON.  Witlulrawal  of  ihe  firm),'  line  l>e- 
fins  at  3:  15. 

•*  Co  C  reinforced  by  Ihe  2d  Plat  Co  D  will  tm-er  the  withdrawal  arel  fullow  a- 
■car  guard.    We  will  take  position  on  that  hill  ( Y). 

"The  Ist  and  2d  Plats  will  form  the  firing  line.  The  IM  Plat  will  dcplnv  on  the 
Cfcst  on  Ihe  right  of  the  machine  gims  now  in  [i>>sition  on  the  hill,  and  will  providc 
ffor  Ihe  security  of  our  right  flank. .  The  jd  Plat  will  deploy  on  the  left  of  Ihe 
■■■chine  guns.    Each  platiNin  will  place  both  sections  in  line. 

"  The  3d  Plai  will  l>c  in  sup|>orl,  in  its  present  |K<sition. 

**  The  2d  Plat  Co  D  will  at  once  relieve  the  Ist  Plat,  now  in  action  on  the  hill. 

"  I  shall  be  in  rear  of  the  2d  Ilal  Co  C. 

**  C^ien  lire  as  soon  as  you  are  in  position. 

"Are  there  any  qaextions?   Mo\-e  fast." 
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Capt  C  holds  his  support  platoon  to  meet  any  emerfencies  that  may  arise,  and  to 
cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  rest  of  his  force,  should  this  prove  necessary. 

The  Blue  withdrawal  is  efifected  in  an  orderly  manner. 

A  few  Red  infantry  debouch  from  the  woods  as  Cos  A  and  B  withdrew.  That 
are  driven  back.    No  attack  is  made. 

The  covering  force  remains  in  its  position  and  continues  to  fire  on  the  encniy. 

Note.— The  next  exercise  is  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing. 


Exercise  4.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    A  Cmnpany  as  Rear  Gturd;  Retmt 
and  Delaying  Action. 


General  situation.    See  Exercise  3. 

Special  situation.    Continuation  of  Exercise  3. 

Demonstration  i.    Withdrawal  of  Covering  Force.    Forming  the  Rear  Gnrt 

At  4 :  05  PM,  10  July  22,  Capt  C,  commanding  the  rear  guard,  receives  the  foDcw- 
ing  message:    (Plate  XI). 

1st  Bn  ist  Blue  Inf, 

10  July  32,  4: 00  PH. 

To  CO  Co  C  (by  mounted  courier)  : 

Tail  of  Bn  clears  assembly  point  (house  near  road  junction,  1000  yards  otf 
of  hill  Y),a.t  4:20  PM.    Rearguard  will  follow  at  1000  yards. 

A.  U  CiL 

Orders  and  actions  of  rear  guard  commander.  On  receipt  of  this  message.  C^C 
issues  the  following  orders : 

1.  (Verbally,  to  the  corporal  agent  of  the  machine  guns).  "  To  Lt  H  ( jd  Pi 
Co  D).  Withdraw  one  section  immediately  to  hill  northwest  of  battalion  i<.xnii.< 
point  {Z,  Plate  XI),  about  1000  yards  in  your  rear.  Draw  ammunition  at  asserriii 
point." 

2.  (Verbally,  by  runner).  "  To  Lt  J  (ist  Plat) :  Withdraw  at  once  to  a  posit-x 
on  hill  northwest  of  battalion  assembly  point,  about  1000  yards  in  your  rear.  Dnv 
ammunition  at  assembly  point." 

3.  (Verbally,  by  runner).  "To  Lt  K  (2d  Plat) :  Withdraw  at  once.  Fcnn -i: 
the  road,  and  proceed  to  farmhouse  about  1000  yards  east  of  here.  Draw  arrircr- 
Hon  there,  and  await  orders." 

4.  {Verbally,  by  runner),  "  To  Lt  L  {3d  Plat) :  Report  to  me  at  once."  ■  \x 
as  Lt  L  reports) .  "  The  battalion  marches  at  4 :  20  PM.  We  form  the  rear  (r^-i 
and  follow  at  1000  yards.  Your  platoon  will  be  the  rear  party  and  will  foil.*  re 
support  at  500  yards.  Make  your  dispositions  at  once.  I  will  give  you  the  c-<ifrr 
march." 

5.  (Verbally,  by  corporal  agent).  "  To  Lt  H  (MG  Plat) :  Withdraw  renairx 
of  your  platoon  at  once.  Form  at  head  of  support  of  rear  guard,  about  1000  >Tt; 
east  of  here  on  GRUMMON  road.    Replenish  ammunition  at  farmhouse." 

Capt  C  then  proceeds  to  the  farmhouse.  He  issues  the  necessary  order*  rfr 
drawing  the  infantry  and  machine  guns  on  hill  Z,  and  sends  two  infantry  patnlt" 
the  woods  south  of  the  road,  with  orders  to  joint  the  rear  party  as  it  passe)'.  H: 
sends  to  the  rear  three  double  connecting  files  from  the  2d  Plat, 

He  then  issues  the  following  order  to  all  officers  present  (ist  and  2d  Plats  G>'- 
2d  Plat  Co  D) : 

(i)  "  No  immediate  pursuit  by  the  Reds. 

"  Our  battalion  is  en  route  for  GRUMMON. 

(2}  "  Co  C  and  the  2d  Plal  Co  D  cot\stitute  the  rear  guard  under  my  conn^ 
We  follow  the  main  body  at  1000  ^aTAs. 
(3)  "  The  3d  Plat  fortns  the  teat  v^tIv  m^A  loWQ-wi'OMi'Ba^Piwft.wttj^^^^fite. 
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Order  of  march  of  support: 
2d  Pht  Co  D 
i5t  Plat  Co  C 
2dPtat  CoC 
tj  J  will  cummand  the  support. 

(  5 )  "I  w'U  b*  '"'h  '*!*  rear  party, 
"  Are  there  any  questions?    Posts." 

Capt  C  then  signals:     "  Forward,  march,"  to  the  nearest  connecting  file.     As 
the  rear  party  arrives  at  500  yards  he  signals  the  support :    "  Forward,  march." 
CMpt  C  joins  the  rear  parly  as  it  arrives.  They  pick  up  all  remaining  ammunition. 
Capt  C  finds  that  he  is  more  than  looo  yartis  in  rear  of  the  battalion,  but  this 
dtrtaiKe  is  flexible  and  easily  adjusted. 

Orders  and  adions  of  the  rear  party  cotntnander.  On  receipt  of  Capt  C's^der, 
Lx  L  (3d  Plat  Co  C)  orders  his  platoon  sergeant :  "  You  have  heard  the  Captain's 
order.  We  are  the  rear  pany.  Take  the  tst  Sqd  and  form  the  rear  point  on  this 
reverse  slope.    You  will  follow  the  rear  party  at  200  yards." 

Lt  L  thni  forms  his  platoon  in  section  columns  and  moves  200  yards  east  on  the 
rood,  where  he  halls  until  he  receives  Capt  C's  signal  to  march.  He  places  one 
double  connecting  file  (from  1st  Sec)  between  the  rear  party  and  the  point. 

The  platoon  sergeant  places  two  men  on  the  crest  just  north  of  the  road  where 
Kbey  can  see  the  rnad  to  the  west,  and  the  terrain  on  both  sides  of  it.  They  rejoin 
as  the  march  begias,  and  report  to  the  platoon  sergeant :  "  There  are  se%'eral  men 
do  the  road  west  of  here,  but  they  are  not  moving." 

Dispositions  of  the  battalion  on  the  march.  At  4 :  50  PM  the  rear  point  has  just 
rCKhcd  the  road  junction  (ff,  Plate  XI)  about  700  yards  east  of  the  battalion 
assembly  point  for  the  withdrawal.  The  dispositions  of  the  battalion  in  column  of 
route,  with  approximate  road  distances,  are  as  follows : 

Yirdi 

Trains,  including  ambulances 600 

Distance   2000 

BatUlion  (less  Co  C  and  1  plat  Co  D) 360 

DistaiKe   1000 

Rear  guard 

Support:   Co  C  (less  1  plat) 65 

I  plat  Co  D 90 

Distance   500 

Rear  party  (1  plat,  less  sc|d,  section  columns) ...       50 

Distance   Joo 

Rear  point  ( i  sqd,  patrol  formation) I05 

Total  road  s|>acc 4'>"0 

Demonstration  a.    Delaying  Action  by  Rear  Guard. 

At  5:00  PM  Red  cavalry  is  seen  emerging  from  the  wuod'^  west  of  the  farm- 
hnuse,  and  in  the  open  terrain  ti>  tltr  north.  At  5: 10  I'M  the  rear  guard  com- 
mander receives  the  following  message  from  the  tnttalion  commander  by  motur- 
C}^^ :  "  Bn  haUs  for  30  minutes  at  5 :  jo  I'M."  Capt  C,  wlw  is  with  the  rear  |>arty, 
receives  this  message  near  read  junction  ti  |  I'laic  XII  i. 

He  hands  the  message  to  I.t  L,  and  unlcrs:  "  Unit  and  dqili>)'  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods.    I  am  going  to  join  the  supp<irt." 

Capt  C  decides  to  halt  the  rear  guard  in  a  locality  favorable  fur  <lrfcnse,  regard- 
less of  the  exact  time  or  the  exact  distance  from  the  main  body. 

Orders  and  actioiu  of  the  rear  party  comtmindfr.  I.i  I.  dr)il<'ys  one  section  in  the 
west  edge  of  the  woods  (east  of  0)  on  both  side-*  of  the  road,  holding  the  other  in 
reserve.  The  point  halts  (on  sigral)  at  the  rtnd  junction  (B)  and  establishes  a 
onrch  outpost 

Capl  C  cont'muet  through  the  w<«ds.  and  on  teac\v\ns  <Ci<it  cM)t.  t&CL,  viq;A&\ 
'  Hab, "  to  the  support.    The  aupport  halts  jual  bejonA  xnt  VwraicCMait  w>^  'd».N>S&^ 
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where  Capt  C  joins  them.  He  orders  Lt  J*:  "  Send  a  patrol  to  dw  top  of  tli 
to  remain  in  olHervation,  and  join  rear  parW  when  march  is  resunwd." 

Capt  C  views  the  terrain  and  consults  his  map,  and  notes  that  the  noct 
delaymg  position  is  in  the  west  edge  of  the  woods  in  the  valley  to  the  east, 
12  minutes  march  from  where  the  support  is  now. 

Selection  of  positions  for  delaying  action.  At  5 :  50,  just  as  he  is  about  to 
a  resumption  01  the  march  (upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  battalion  commai 
Capt  C  hears  scattering  rifle  fire  to  the  west. 

He  considers  the  relative  advisibility  of  holding  the  support  in  its  present 
tion,  or  of  moving  on  to  the  woods  to  the  east.    He  decides  on  the  latter  coo 

It  is  his  mission  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  battalion,  but  to  avoid  any  on 
saiy  combat.  There  has  been  no  vigorous  pursuit  thus  far.  The  enemy  w: 
sumcTently  active  to  strike  at  the  most  favorable  opportunity  presented  tc 
that  is,  durit^  the  withdrawal.  Nothing  has  been  seen  of  the  hostile  infaotr 
ing  the  retreat ;  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  veiy  serious  attack  by  h  i 


developing.  Unless  sent  forward  in  trucks,  the  hostile  infantry  cannot  ha\-e  ei 
the  rear  party.  The  scattering  nature  of  the  fire  he  hears  indicates  to  Capt 
it  comes  from  the  hostile  cavalry  which  has  been  seen. 

The  rear  guard,  in  a  retreat,  should  take  up  a  position  and  offer  comba 
when  it  is  really  necessary  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  prioress  of  the  main 
Nothing  has  as  yet  occurred  which  m^kes  it  necessary  to  deploy  the  support 
rear  party  was  deployed  during  the  halt.  But  the  halt  is  now  at  an  en<L  Tl 
party  holds  a  good  position,  with  a  covered  hne  of  retreat.  It  should  have  n 
culty  in  withdrawing  to  the  hill  where  Capt  C  now  stands,  and  if  necess; 
further  withdrawal  can  be  well  covered  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  th 
But  the  support  should  not  retreat  beyond  this  point  until  the  safety  of  tl 
party  is  assured. 

Capt  C  orders  the  support  to  continue  the  march  to  the  woods  and  to  halt 
cover.    The  patrol  on  the  hill  remains  in  observation. 

Capt  C  sends  a  runner  to  Lt  L  with  the  following  message:  "  March  re 
Withdraw  at  once."  He  remains  on  the  hill  until  the  arrival  of  the  rear  par 
as  it  closes  to  the  proper  distance  he  signals  to  the  support :    "  Forward,  niai 

Conduct  of  the  delaying  action  by  the  rear  party.  Having  deployed  tl 
party,  as  heretofore  related,  Lt  L  surveys  the  terrain  through  his  glass 
watches  the  point.  The  laiu-r  presently  signals :  "  Enemy  in  sight."  and 
fire.  About  the  same  time  Lt  L  notes  a  group  of  Reds  working  their  way 
the  ojjen  towards  the  corner  of  the  woods  about  800  yards  southwest  of  his  p 
He  takes  this  small  party  to  be  Aismcniwtti  cwairj . 
Lt  L  orders  the  section  wliWh'is  rnXme-,  ""S-KUCit^Km.  ■^.twkw^  '6k'k^«^< 
our  left  front.    FIRl'-  AT  WIU.."    "VVxt  w:^:to'evq?w\'5.S««,mA'Cs«.  v«w. 
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A  few  shots  are  heard  north  of  the  road.  Lt  L  directs  the  section  leader  to  fire  on 
mny  enemy  seen  in  that  locality.  The  Reds  south  of  the  road  promptly  take  cover 
and  return  the  fire,  but  without  effect. 

Lt  L  signals  the  point  to  withdraw,  and  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  rest  of  the 
■ection  they  filler  back  along  the  road  ditclies  to  the  whikIs.  thus  uru-civcring  the 
front  of  the  deployed  troops. 

The  Ked<  continue  to  fire  Inil  make  no  attenijit  to  advatKC. 

Lt  L,  'in  receiving  Capt  C's  message  directing  him  to  withdraw,  onlers  the  sec- 
tion which  is  deployed:  "  CIvASK  FIRING.  Form  on  the  mad  in  section  column 
in  rear  of  id  Sec.  He  orders  the  platoon  sergeant :  "  Wc  resume  the  march. 
Reform  your  point  and  follow  at  the  same  distance."  lie  then  urdcrs  the  platoon : 
-  Forward,  MARCH." 

The  rear  parly  withdrew  through  tlic  woods  and  over  the  hill  to  the  cast,  with- 
out interference  from  the  enemy.  The  patrol  (from  the  supixirt)  on  ihc  hill  joined 
the  rear  party  as  it  passed.    Lt  L  verbally  reported  the  situation  to  Capt  C. 

Conduct  of  the  point  when  drrd  on  by  Ike  enemy.  As  the  point  is  marching 
through  the  woods  (D)  a  number  of  rifle  shots  are  fired  at  it,  but  no  enemy  is  seen 
mnd  the  march  continues. 

When  ihe  point  is  abnm  500  yards  east  of  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a  sharp  fire 
from  8  or  to  rifles  is  opened  on  it  from  the  place  where  the  ri»d  emerges  from  the 
woods.  One  man  i-^  hit — slightly  wotnidcd.  The  point  at  once  deploj-s  and  returns 
the  fire.  The  hostile  fire  gradually  increases  in  volume.  It  appears  lo  cnnic  from 
a  Red  skirmish  line  200  yards  or  nxire  in  length,  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  .south  of 
the  road. 

The  leader  of  the  point  onlers :  "CF.ASF.  FIRING.  To  that  farm  (indicating 
the  farm  at  E).  Prepare  to  rush.  UP."  The  p<iint  rushes  to  the  farm,  finds 
■heller  amongst  the  buddings,  and  again  ojtcns  tire. 

Selection  of  O  position  by  the  rear  party  commander.  The  rear  party,  which  is 
narrhing  between  li  and  /■',  receives  a  few  scattered  shots,  but  is  largely  screened 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods  to  the  west,  by  the  farm  buildings  at  £. 
The  volume  of  hostile  fire  indicates  to  Lt  L  thai  he  will  not  be  able  to  continue  his 
inareh.    lie  notes  that  his  point  has  deploved  and  is  returning  the  fire. 

Ll  L  has  been  studying  his  map  as  he  proceeded.  The  two  farm>  ,-it  /:  and  F  are 
both  favorable  as  positions  for  delaying  the  ciicmv's  advance.  The  farm  at  £  has 
the  advantage  of  a  l>ctter  fiehl  of  fire,  since  the  fiefd  of  fire  at  /-  is  restricted  by  the 
buildings  at  £.  I  lowever  in  the  forward  ficisitinn  Lt  L  will  l>e  more  apt  to  become 
involved  with  the  enemy,  and  his  withdrawal  will  .ilso  lie  more  rlifTuult. 

The  crest  and  woods  near  d'  i-  a  more  favi>ralile  {Kisition  for  a  rlelaying  action 
than  either  of  the  farms,  rml'iubtedly  it  will  lie  (xcujiied  by  the  ciHn|>aiiy  1  itic 
support  of  the  rear  guanl  1  if  ncitssary  l<i  delay  the  enemy  and  cover  l.t  I.'s  with- 
drawal. A  covering  force  in  lliis  |iosition  (on  the  ridge  and  in  the  whhIs)  couM 
afford  Lt  L  considerable  protection  in  a  witlulrawal  from  the  farm  at  /■',  esfiecially 
in  the  case  of  an  attack  from  his  left  front,  as  the  ini|iendtng  attack  is  ajil  tn  lie. 
Hut  it  is  rather  far  away,  and  not  so  favorably  -itiiatrd  to  mvcr  a  withdrawal 
from  E. 

If  the  pursuing  force  is  a  snull  one  I.i  L  will  lie  able  \n  imji-'^e  the  necessary 
delay  from  p.  On  the  other  lund  if  it  is  a  fonr  ci'n-nleraUy  Mronger  than  his 
own  platoon  be  will  lie  nuuh  safer  at  /■',  while  still  atTording  bis  rnmjiany  ample 
(ijinortunity  to  occupy  the  position  at  C 

l,t  I.  therefore  decide*  tu  re.nli  ihr  |Hisitii<n  .it  /■'  a-  -'■■n  as  jfiksitjle  Mi^  further 
action  will  depend  up<jn  the  enemy. 

Diipoiitioni  of  Ihe  rear  forty  in  the  di-layintj  piMition  l<ti-.i.  hint;  the  farm  at  /-' 
Lt  L  places  hi-  command  under  the  shelter  of  the  liuiMing",  and  :iiT<im[ianird  by 
a  men  he  enters  the  ham  to  make  a  rrionnaissance  from  its  upjicT  Mory.  He 
presently  sees  a  hostile  skirmish  line  advame  rapidly  fmm  the  edge  of  the  woods 
to  ihe  wesl.  It  covers  a  front  of  wane  ,(■■■>  yani-.  extending  umtb  fr<nu  the  r««l.. 
The  point  retreat^  to  /■'  as  the  enemy  adN'aiKCS. 


Lt  L  orders  the  leader  of  the  2d  Sec :  "  Deploy  your  section  io  the  west  edge  of 
the  orchard,  and  open  fire  on  the  enemy.  The  range  to  the  edge  of  the  wocds  a 
I200  yards."  He  orders  the  leader  of  the  ist  Sec :  '  Take  your  section  to  the  cast 
edge  of  the  orchard  and  hold  it  there  in  su{qx>rt." 

Selection  of  a  position,  and  dispositions  of  the  support.  Capt  C,  who  is  wits 
Lt  L,  makes  no  comments  on  the  lieutenant's  dispositions,  wluch  he  regards  as 
correct.  He  is  quite  satisfied  from  what  he  sees,  that  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  up  some  infantry,  probably  in  trucks.  Apparently  at  least  a  company  is 
now  in  action  and  more  may  be  expected,  Capt  C  has  noted  that  the  high  grcnnd 
and  woods  at  G  afford  an  excellent  delaying  position.  As  soon  as  he  sees  the  hostile 
infantry  debouch  from  the  woods  he  orders  his  ist  Sgt :  "  Tell  Lt  J  to  halt  the 
support  just  beyond  the  crest,  and  to  place  a  section  of  machine  guns  in  the  wondi 
to  the  south  to  cover  the  withdrawal  from  here,  I  will  jran  you  shortly.  Move  u 
fast  as  you  can." 

Capt  C  then  orders  Lt  L :  "  Prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing  beyond  that  farm 
to  the  west.  We  will  cover  your  withdrawal  from  a  position  on  that  high  grtnnd 
(G)  south  of  the  road.    Withdraw  around  our  right  flank  on  my  signal." 

Capt  C  then  moves  up  the  road  ditch  to  G.  He  finds  that  a  section  of  madiinc 
guns  is  on  its  way  to  a  favorable  position  in  the  woods.  He  deploys  a  i^toon  witb 
both  sections  in  line,  on  the  high  ground,  south  of  the  road,  and  signals  Lt  L  re 
withdraw. 

As  the  rear  party  withdraws  up  the  slope,  the  Reds  reach  the  orchard  aod 
attempt  to  advance  therefrom,  but  are  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  machine  pm 
and  the  platoon  at  G.  The  rear  party  makes  good  its  withdrawal,  and  is  reorganized 
under  cover  of  the  reverse  slope  (east  of  G). 

Capt  C  sends  the  remainder  of  his  force  (2  rifle  platoons  and  I  section  0: 
machme  guns)  to  the  next  covering  position  to  the  east. 

OUTPOSTS. 
Exercise  i.    Sand  Table  Demonstration.    A  Company  as  Outpost. 

General  situation.  Reds  (north)  and  Blues  (south)  are  at  war.  The  territrrv 
shown  on  the  map  is  Blue.  (Plate  XIII).  The  Reds  are  concentrating  forces  i: 
Brownville  to  cover  their  frontier.  The  Blues,  who  are  superior  in  strength  to  the 
Reds,  are  concentrating  at  Johnstown,  Both  combatants  are  weak  in  cavalrj-,  be 
the  Reds  are  slightly  superior  in  this  arm. 

Special  situation.  Blue.  Red  cavalry  has  been  reported  from  Rowe,  GreenviHt 
and  Camden,  and  several  other  towns,  not  occupied  by  Blue  forces. 

The  Blues  contemplate  an  early  advance  into  Red  territory  along  the  line  of  tht 
Johnstown,  Brownsville  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Tlie  1st  Bn  ist  Blue  Tnf,  preceding  the  remainder  of  the  r^ment,  has  ber 
ordered  to  advance  to  Tom^ville.  The  inhabitants  of  Tcmsville  are  suspected  :: 
being  Red  sympathizers,  though  they  are  Blue  citizens. 

At  4:  30  PM,  II  June  22,  the  battalion  was  enroute  from  Johnstown  to  Tmr.- 
ville,  order  of  march  as  follows: 

Advance  party,     ist  Plat  Co  A 

Distance,  300  yards. 
Support.    Co  A  and  intelligence  personnel  (less  I  plat  and  tns) 

Distance,  500  yards. 
Main  bodv.     Bn  Hq  and  det  Hq  Co 
Co  B 
Co  C 
Co  D 

Combined  tns 
The  battalion  commander,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  staff,  has  been  rid-r.; 
at  the  bead  of  the  support,  with  Capt  K.  \\\ft  B.4Na.tw:e.  ©sa.t4.  ctKcmwnder. 
At  this  time  (4 :  30  PM)  the  support  ol  t\\c  a^Navwit  ©>a.xi,\^  'cs'3S!s«<^.-(!Mt\si4fl5. 
over  Blue  Creek,  when  the  howT\y  V>a\t  \s  oT^wei. 
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Demonstration  i.    Halt  and  Outpost  Order  of  the  I 

The  battalion  commander  issues  the  following  order  verbally  to  the  ofl&cers  with 
him,  including  the  advance  guard  commander : 

(1)  "There  is  no  further  news  of  the  enemy. 

(2)  "  The  battalion  will  halt  and  camp  for  the  night  in  the  field  just  east  of  4ii 
road,  about  400  yards  north  of  here  (bridge  over  BLUE  CREEK), 

(3)  "  Co  A,  reinforced  by  i  Plat  Co  D,  will  establish  an  outpost  covering 
the  roads  leading  out  of  TOMSVILLE,  from  the  GREENVILLE  road  to  the 
CAMDEN  road  (both  inclusive),  with  the  intervening  terrain.  In  case  of  amdc 
the  outpost  line  of  resistance  will  be  held,  and  the  outpost  will  be  reinforced. 

"  Detached  posts  of  I  section  each  will  be  established  by  Co  B  at  the  road  junctin 
600  yards  east  of  camp,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  GLASS  RIVER,  600  yards 
west  of  camp. 

"  The  battalion  intelligence  officer  will  establish  an  examinit^  and  inldl^enn 
post  on  this  road  at  the  south  entrance  to  TOMSVILLE.  No  inhalntants  inD  be 
permitted  to  leave  town  and  any  who  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  placed  under  arrest 

(4)  "  Trains  will  park  south  of  the  battalion  camp.  Those  of  the  troops  <n 
outpost  will  proceed  to  the  south  entrance  of  TOMSVILLE,  but  will  jmi  tbc 
Bn  tnsby8:oo  PM. 

(5)  "The  communications  officer  will  take  possession  of  the  railroad  and  tde- 
graph  office.  He  will  connect  the  Bn  C  P  with  the  reserve  of  the  outpost,  and  esbb- 
lish  communication  between  the  reserve  and  the  supports. 

"  Bn  C  P  at  first  house  on  this  road  north  of  this  bridge." 

(The  battahon  adjutant  (Bn  i)  makes  notes  of  this  order  and  transmits  it  to  all 
concerned  who  are  not  present, ) 

Demonstration  a.    Establishment  of  March  (Ten^Ktrary)  Outpost  faf 
Advance  Guard. 

As  he  approaches  Tomsville,  Capt  A,  commanding  the  advance  guard,  jdu 
the  advance  party,  and  issues  the  following  orders  to  Lt  A,  its  commander: 

"  There  is  no  further  news  of  the  enemy. 

"This  is  TOMSVILLE.  The  Bn  camps  for  the  night  just  south  of  townar:^ 
east  of  this  road  (the  JOHNSTOWN-TOMSVILLE  road). 

"  Our  company,  reinforced  by  a  platoon  of  machine  guns,  will  form  the  outpoK. 
guarding  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  town  from  the  GREENVILLE  road  cm  ttx 
right  to  the  CAMDEN  road  on  the  left  (both  inclusive).  (Capt  A  points  out  ti>e» 
roads  on  the  map  in  Lt  A's  possession) . 

"  Halt  the  advance  party  at  the  north  edge  of  town  and  establish  march  outp«i.< 
on  all  the  roads.    I  will  relieve  the  march  outposts  within  the  hour. 

"  Arrest  any  civilians  who  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  town,  and  send  them  nnir 
guard  to  my  command  post,  which  will  be  in  the  building  in  the  fork  of  the  nwl  i' 
the  south  entrance  to  town." 

Demonstration  3.    Halt  and  Outpost  Order  of  Advance  Guard  ComnundB 
Capt  A  halts  at  the  south  entrance  to  town  and  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  snp?cr 
of  the  advance  guard.    Upon  its  arrival  he  halts  it  and  orders :    "  Officers,  sergeait 
and  runners  report  to  me."    He  orders  the  ist  Sgt:    "Let  the  men  fall  out  »N    j 
remain  on  the  right  of  the  road."  | 

His  subordinates  having  assembled  as  directed,  Capt  A  issues  the  following  vertE    j 
order : 

(i)  "There  is  no  further  information  of  the  enemy. 

"  This  is  TOMSVHXE.    The  battalion  camps  for  the  nighl  south  of  town  va 

east  o!  this  road.  I 

"  Detached  posts  from  the  mam  bod-j  ■w\\\  \*.  tstiUished  at  the  road  junction  6v 

yards  east  of  camp,  and  on  the  fight  WtlV.  ol  \\\t  '^VK'aS'VSMYS^..  ^c:k>  -^u4i  -nf 

of  cantp.     An  examining  post  w\\\  V  esXab\\*«4Ve,tt  V.'SKw^n.  ««x».'OR3t  Vi-\^S^-r 
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VILL£).   Our  lit  Pbt  places  inarch  outposts  covering  ^1  the  roads  leading  out  of 

(3)  "  This  company,  reinforced  by  i  Plat  Co  D  (machine  guns),  will  establish 
the  outpost,  covering  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  TOMSVILLE,  from  the  GREEN- 
VILLE road  to  the  CAMDEN  road  (1»th  inclusive),  with  the  intervening  terrain. 
In  case  of  attack  the  line  of  resistance  will  be  held  and  the  outpost  will  be  reinforced. 

(3)  "  The  2d  Plat  will  form  Support  No  i.  It  will  take  post  near  the  jutKtion 
of  the  GREENVILLE  and  ROWE  roads,  about  400  yards  northeast  of  here,  and 
will  guard  the  sector  from  the  GREENVILLE  road  (inclusive)  to  the  J  B  and  N 
R  R.  (exclusive).  It  will  estaMish  patrol  connection  with  the  detached  post  on 
our  right. 

"  The  3d  Plat  will  form  Support  No  2.  It  will  take  post  near  the  junction  of 
the  BROwNVILLE  and  CAMDEN  roads,  about  150  yards  northwest  of  here, 
and  win  guard  the  sector  from  the  J  B  and  N  R.  R.  to  the  CAMDEN  road  (both 
inclusive).    It  will  establish  patrol  connection  with  the  detached  post  on  our  left. 

"  Supports  will  patrol  the  ROWE  and  GREENVILLE  roads  to  a  distance  of 
one  mile  beyond  the  line  of  outguards  once  every  hour. 

"  A  section  of  machine  guns  will  tie  assigned  to  each  support.  The  commander  of 
the  machine  gun  platoon  will  consult  the  support  commanders  as  to  the  siting  of 
machine  guns. 

"  Supports  will  intrench  their  positions  by  lines  of  rifle  pits  and  machine  gun 
emilacements-  Each  support  will  prepare  and  submit  a  sketch  of  its  dispositions, 
inrniding  machine  gun  locations. 

"  The  1st  Plat,  now  on  march  outpost,  will  form  the  reserve,  and  will  take  station 
just  south  of  here  and  east  of  the  JOHNSTOWN  road. 

(4)  "The  trains  of  the  company  will  join  the  reserve,  but  will  return  to  the 
battalion  park  not  later  than  8: 00  PM.    Hot  meals  will  be  sent  (o  the  supports. 

"  Shelter  tents  may  be  pitched.    Buildings  will  not  be  occupied.    No  fires. 
"  All  civilians  who  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  town  will  be  arrested  and  sent 
under  guard  to  the  examining  post. 

(5)  "The  conmiunicaiions  platoon  will  estabhsh  wire  connection  between  the 
supports  and  the  reserve. 

"  Outpost  recognition  signal  13,  answer  g. 

"  My  C  P  will  be  at  this  hcnisv  (the  one  nearest  to  the  angle  of  the  roods  at  the 
south  entrance  to  tuwn)." 

Capt  A  points  out  to  the  support  commanders,  on  his  map,  the  various  localities 
and  roads  referred  to  in  hi-,  order.  He  causes  his  subordinates  to  set  their  watches 
with  his.  He  then  asks:  "  Are  there  any  qncslions?  "  and  orders:  "  Post  your 
supports." 

Demonstration  4.    Orders  to  Attached  Machine  Guns. 

Shonly  after  the  sup|)orts  have  moved  nul,  l.t  D,  with  a  machine  gun  phtoon. 
reports  to  Capt  A.  The  latter  explains  the  situation  in  Lt  I).  Then,  showing  him 
the  map,  he  gives  the  following  order : 

••  Support  No  1.  the  al  I'ht  Co  A,  is  here  (indicating  the  position  on  the  map). 
Support  No  2,  the  3d  llat,  is  iKre.    The  reserve  will  be  where  we  now  are. 

"  Place  one  section  of  machine  guns  with  each  su|i|iurt,  ami  liaaie  ihrni  to  swcqi 
these  four  nads  fixiiiiting  out  nn  the  map  the  roads  leading  into  TOM.'^VIl.LE) 
and  to  defend  the  intervening  terrain.  Consult  the  support  comnundcrs  with  refer- 
ence to  the  location  uf  your  guns. 

"  An  open  emplacement  will  be  prejiared  for  each  gun  awl  the  ixisiiinns  of  these 
emplacements  shown  on  the  support  commander's  sketches. 

"  Meals  for  your  men  will  be  relayed  forward  from  here. 

"  There  will  be  wire  communicatitm  between  the  supports  and  the  reserve. 

**  My  C  P  is  at  this  house  ( pointing  it  out ) .  where  you  will  also  esiaUish  voun. 

"Are  there  any  questions?    Move  out." 
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Demonstration  5.    Inflection  of  Outpost  by  Outpost  i 

Capt  A  then  calls  the  runner  of  the  ist  Plat  (on  march  outpost),  and  sends  dK 
following  written  message  to  Lt  A,  platoon  leader:  As  soon  as  regular  outgtonls 
arc  in  position  withdraw  your  platoon  to  south  entrance  of  TOMSVIULE. 

Capt  A  then  explains  to  the  ist  Sgt  where  the  reserve  camp  is  to  be,  and  directs 
him  to  maintain  the  company  message  center  on  the  porch  of  the  house  selected  for 
the  company  command  post.  Capt  A  informs  the  sergeant  that  be  is  gcnog  to 
inspect  the  outpost,  and  that  he  will  probably  return  in  about  an  hour.  He  instnctt 
the  mess  seigeant  to  prepare  supper  at  the  reserve  camp  and  to  send  the  nxil  by 
carriers  to  the  supports. 

Capt  A,  accompanied  by  his  runners,  proceeds  about  5 :  30  PM  to  the  post  oi 
Support  No  I,  inspects  the  dispositions  made  and  interviews  the  support  com- 
mander.   In  particular  he  notes  the  following  dispositions  and  plans : 

(a)  Camp  of  the  support,  location  of  tents,  sentry  on  duty  at  the  support.  0»- 
duct  of  the  support  in  case  of  attack. 

(fr)  Location  of  intrenchments  (rifle  pits),  manner  in  which  they  cover  ibt 
roads  and  intervening  terrain  by  fire.    Arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

{c)  Siting  of  the  machine  guns  to  cover  the  roads  and  intervening  terrain. 
Arrangements  for  constructing  the  emplacements  for  the  guns. 

{d)  Strength  and  location  of  outguards  during  daylight,  and  any  additSocal 
outguards  to  be  placed  for  the  night.  Arrangements  to  enable  men  for  outgoiTd 
duty  to  become  familiar  with  the  terrain  before  darkness. 

(e)  Scheme  for  reconnoitering  and  visiting  patrols,  including  patrol  contact 
with  the  detached  post  on  the  right.  Arrangements  to  enable  men  for  patrol  dolT 
to  become  familiar  with  the  routes  over  which  they  are  to  travel,  before  dark. 

Capt  A  corrects  any  dispositions  which  he  regards  as  faulty.  He  then  proceeds 
to  Support  No  2,  and  makes  a  similar  inspection. 

Demonstration  6.    Dispositions  of  Reserve  of  Outpoet. 

Returning  to  his  command  post  Capt  A  finds  that  the  ist  Plat  has  established  in 
camp  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  ist  Sgt.  The  Mess  Sgt  informs  the  Cipi 
that  meals  were  sent  to  the  supports.  Capt  A  finds  that  the  communications  platoce 
has  established  a  telephone  at  the  house  selected  for  his  command  post,  and  that  tb 
battalion  intelligence  officer  has  organized  an  intelligence  and  examining  post  c 
the  same  place. 

The  support  commanders  send  to  the  company  command  post  sketches  shov- 
ing their  dispositions.  Capt  A  sends  these  sketches  with  a  report  on  all  the  xacoai 
measures  he  has  taken,  by  runner  to  the  battalion  commander. 

Capt  A,  at  7 :  30  PM,  directs  his  trains,  under  the  second  in  command,  to  pro-    ' 
ceed  to  the  battalion  park.     (Upon  receiving  the  battalion  warning  order  for  ti« 
march  on  the  next  day,  Capt  A  will  send  orders  for  the  combat  train  to  be  at  tSr 
camp  of  the  company  in  time  to  serve  breakfast). 

Capt  A  finds  that  Lt  A,  leader  of  the  ist  Plat,  has  stacked  arms,  pitched  his  tt» 
in  the  proper  position,  dug  a  latrine,  and  posted  a  sentinel  at  the  road  junctioo  t 
guard  the  stacks,  the  camp  and  the  company  command  post,  and  to  serve  as  seotiw 
for  the  examining  post. 

The  captain  calls  Lt  A  to  him,  and  spreading  out  his  map  shows  the  lientaaa 
the  dispositions  that  have  been  made. 

He  then  orders;  "  Your  platoon  forms  the  reserve  of  the  outpost.  Yon  w3 
maintain  one  sentinel  at  the  road  junction,  who  will  guard  the  camp  and  cotncBiK 
post,  and  serve  as  sentinel  to  the  examining  post  which  is  on  this  porch  (of  bouser  I 
road  junction).  Beginning  at  7  *.  00  PM  send  a  patrol  of  a  non-commissjonedo&c 
and  2  men  lo  visit  the  supports  once  eat\v\\w\t.  T^^  cu\:^^\ 'rai^Q^tion  sigml » 
13,  answer  is  9."  ' 
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Demoostntion  7.    Support  Moving  to  Iti  Pott 

Upon  receiving  the  orders  of  Capt  A,  Lt  B,  leader  of  the  2d  Pht,  designated  as 
Siq>port  No  1,  orders  his  platoon  sergeant:  "  Sgt  Jones,  take  the  ist  Sqd  and 
precede  the  platoon  by  150  yards.  Move  out  that  road  (pointing).  Halt  on  my 
ngaal." 

When  the  point  has  gained  150  >-ards,  Lt  B  orders  the  platoon:  "Section 
columns,  MARCH,"  and  leads  them  out  the  road  150  yards  in  rear  of  the  point. 

As  the  point  reaches  the  road  junction  designated  as  the  station  of  the  support, 
Lt  B  signals  them  to  take  the  k-ft-hand  road  (towards  Ron-e).  When  the  head 
of  the  platoon  reaches  the  road  junction  Lt  B  signals  the  point:  "Halt,"  and 
pves  ttw  same  order  to  the  platoon. 

With  the  aid  of  his  map  the  lieutenant  identifies  the  roads  he  is  to  guard,  the 
location  of  the  detached  post  to  the  southeast,  and  the  railroad  which  marks  the 
limit  of  his  sector. 

Demonstivtion  8.     Dispositions  of  Support  No.  i. 

Lt  B  decides  upon  the  following  dispositions: 

(l)  To  place  a  sentry  squad  on  ihe  Kowe  road,  near  the  hnuse  on  the  first 
crest,  about  500  yards  from  the  support. 

(a)  To  iJace  a  cossack  post  on  the  Greenville  road  near  the  first  house,  about 
500  }'ards  from  the  support. 

(3)  To  place  a  cossack  post  on  the  high  ground  about  midway  between  the  other 
posts,  this  post  to  be  on  duty  only  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

(4)  To  send  a  rcconnoltcring  jiatrtil  of  2  men  out  the  Rowe  road  to  a  distance 
of  one  mile  beyond  the  outguard,  once  each  hour. 

(5)  To  send  a  visiting  patrol  of  2  men  once  each  hour  after  dark  over  the 
foUowing  route:  Support  No  z — right  outguard,  Su|>port  No  2 — outguards  of 
Somort  No  t  in  succession — detached  post  on  right — return  to  Support  No  1. 

(6)  To  provide  3  rehcfs  for  each  patrol. 

(7)  To  cause  the  men  for  patrol  duty  to  pass  over  the  routes  prescribed  before 
dark,  to  faniiliarize  themselves  therewith. 

(8)  To  have  the  support  (less  outguards)  pitch  shelter  tents  behind  (to  the 
south  of)  a  building  near  the  road  junction. 

(9)  To  establish  a  single  sentinel  on  the  road  at  the  camp  of  the  support 

( 10)  To  dig  a  line  of  rifle  pits  to  cover  both  roads  in  the  sector,  the  interval 
between  Ihe  roads,  and  between  the  Kuwe  ntad  and  the  railr<>ad,  and  to  cro^s  fire 
with  Support  No  2  on  the  sinpes  of  the  ravine  in  their  sector. 

■    Demonstration  9.    Posting  the  Outguarda. 

Lt  B  has  noted  the  march  ouiposis  in  position  on  the  n>ads,  and  decides  to 

eu-e  his  rcguhr  outguards  promptly  so  tliat  the  march  out])0>ts  may  Iw  rclie\-ed. 
e  sends  a  nmncr  to  the  platoon  sergeant  (with  the  point)  with  the  following 
■   message:    "  Fstablish  your  iwint  as  a  sentry  squad  near  lirst  house  on  the  ROWK 
road.     It  will  be  Outguard  No  3.     Then  report  to  me."     I.t  B  points  out  the 
bouse  tn  the  nmner. 
-       He  then  orders  the  leader  of  Ihe  2d  squa<l ;  "  Corp  Wilkes,  lake  3  men  of 
.  vour  squad,  including  the  autonutic  rifleman,  and  establish  a  cossack  post  near  that 
house  (pointing  to  the  first  house  on  the  GREKNVII.LE  road.    Vou  are  Oulgxiard 
No  I,  Support  No  I.    There  is  a  detached  post  on  the  other  side  of  tho-e  woods 
(pointing),  but  too  far  away  for  you  to  establish  contact.     The  nad  leads  to 
OREENVILLE,  7  miles  away.    The  enemy  has  been  rcjxjnH  at  that  town.    I  have 
nlaced  a  sentry  squad  at  that  house  (indicating  tlic  first  house  on  the  KOWK  road)- 
Before  dark  1  sliall  place  the  other  half  of  your  s<itiad  as  C>iiiguard  No  2  on  the  high 
ground  about  half  way  between  the  two  roads.    Those  men  you  see  out  there  are  a 
march  outpost  from  our  ist  Tbt.    If  any  civilians  attem^  ^^L^^  \tv««.Vvc\  An«cv^ 
mmtt  than  and  tend  thtm  under  guard  to  thV»  Vsiw.   "^nt  oAveM.  ^«s^iw»> 
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signal  is  13,  answer  9.    Your  supper  will  be  sent  to  you.    Any  questiofis?    lion 
out." 

Lt  B  then  selects  a  locality  concealed  from  view  from  the  front  by  nDt 
buildings,  and  directs  the  remainder  of  the  platoon  to  pitch  shelter  tents  nmkr  dc 
supervision  of  the  section  leaders,  each  man  to  retain  his  arms  and  remain  in  dK 
vicinity  of  the  tents,  keeping  himself  concealed  from  view. 

The  platoon  sergeant  returns  and  reports  that  he  has  established  the  sestn 
squad  on  the  Rowe  road  as  directed. 

Demonstration  10.     Intrenchmcnts  and  Machine  Guns. 

Lt  B,  with  the  aid  of  his  platoon  sergeant  and  runners  now  proceeds  to  mIkI 
the  positions  for  rifle  pits  on  the  line  of  resistance,  and  to  mark  each  pit  with  a 
stake  or  large  stone.  This  having  been  done,  and  the  tents  being  pitched,  be  im 
the  2d  Sec  (less  men  for  patrol  and  sentry  duty)  to  digging  pits.  He  tndica»9 
the  direction  in  which  the  pits  are  to  face. 

E^ch  man  lays  his  rifle  and  belt  on  the  ground  immediately  in  rear  of  hint  and 
proceeds  to  dig  his  pit,  borrowing  a  shovel  or  mattock  from  his  oeigfabor  v 
necessary. 

Lt  K  of  the  machine  gun  company  arrives,  with  a  section  of  machine  gmts- 
He  and  Lt  B  confer  as  to  the  proper  siting  of  these  guns,  wherenpOD  the 
machine  gunners  proceed  to  prepare  their  emplacements. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Capt  A,  Lt  B  points  out  the  dispositions  he  has  nude. 

A  detachment  of  the  wire  section  of  the  communications  platoon  reports.  At 
corporal  informing  Lt  B  that  he  is  ordered  to  establish  a  telephone  at  his  coo- 
mand  post.  Lt  B  instructs  him  to  place  the  telephone  on  the  side  porch  of  thr 
farm  house,  near  the  tents. 

Demonstration  11.    Orders  of  the  Support  Commander. 

Lt  B  assembles  the  platoon  sergeant,  section  leaders  and  guides,  and  gim  1 
the  following  orders : 

"  We  are  Support  No  l  of  the  outpost.  Our  sector  extends  from  that  rw 
(inclusive),  (indicating  the  GREENVILLE  road)  to  the  railroad  (exdusiw) 

"  A  section  of  machine  guns  is  attached  to  our  support. 

"That  road  leads  to  GREENVILLE,  7  miles  distant,  and  that  one  to  ROW: 
5  miles  distant  (he  indicates  the  roads).  The  enemy  has  been  reported  at  bcc 
towns. 

"  The  2d  Plat  with  a  section  of  machine  guns,  is  Support  No  2.     It  is 
front  edge  of  those  woods  (pointing)  and  guards  the  sector  from  the  nik^ 
(inclusive)  to  the  west. 

"  The  3d  Plat  is  the  reserve,  and  camps  at  the  south  entrance  to  town, 
we  halted. 

"Corp  K  (Sec  guide,  2d  Sec),  take  3  riflemen  from  the  4th  Sqd  and  eab- 
lish  a  single  sentry  on  the  road  opposite  our  camp.  He  will  make  the  rccrf 
of  the  camp  and  the  building  (pointing)  every  half  hour  after  dark.  Yoo  w 
remain  on  duty  with  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  patroling,  on  that  porch. 

"  Outguard  No  i  is  at  that  house  (pointing  to  house  on  GREENVILLE  r»; 
It  consists  of  lialf  the  2d  Sqd,  Outguard  No  2,  remainder  of  the  2d  Sqd  wil  :t 
placed  on  that  high  ground,  before  dark. 

"Outguard  No  3  is  a  sentry  squad,  the  ist  Sqd,  at  that  house  (point:;^- 
house  on  ROWE  road). 

"  We  will  send  a  rcconnoitcring  patrol  of  2  men  once  each  hour  on  the  hour,  ff 
and  night,  out  the  ROWE  road  (indicating),  and  a  visiting  patrol  once  an  hew' 
the  half  hour.  The  visiting  patrol  will  proceed  from  here  to  Support  No  2,A(* 
to  the  right  outguard  of  Support  No  2  (on  the  high  ground  near  the  nihod' 
(hence  to  each  of  our  outguatds  Itom  \tH  \.o  ti^ht,  thence  along  the  et^  of  i* 
woods  to  the  detached  post  al  t.V\e  roai  ^Mt\tut«\  ^wiOtv  o\  *«.  -<mx:A:k,  iJbence  ' 
ftere.  The  ist  relief  of  the  vVsitmsva^t'A"»''\\\s\«\.«.T.'Si'?Vi.-  --  - 
3*3:30  AM. 
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"  EKh  patrol  will  have  3  reliefs.  The  section  guide,  ist  Sec,  one  of  my  runners, 
the  3d  Sqd  complete,  and  a  xout  each  from  the  5th  and  6th  Sqds,  will  furnish  the 
patrols. 

"  Sgt  M  (leader  of  ist  Sec)  will  have  charge  of  patroling  and  sentry  over  the 
•of^iort,  until  midnight,  when  he  will  be  relieved  by  Sgt  Jones  (Plat  Sgt). 

"  The  3d  Sec,  except  men  detailed  for  sentry  and  patrol  duty,  will  complete  their 
rifle  pits  and  then  remain  in  camp,  in  readiness  to  man  the  pits  on  my  order. 
*^  No  civilians  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through  our  lines  in  either  direction.    Any 
who  attempt  to  do  so  will  be  detained  and  sent  under  guard  to  the  command  post 

**  Meals  will  be  sent  to  us  from  the  reserve. 

"  We  have  telephone  connection  with  the  reserve. 

**  The  outpost  recognition  s^nal  is  1 3,  answer  9, 

**  My  command  post  will  be  on  that  porch. 

•*  Are  there  any  questions  ?  .  . .  .    Set  your  watches,  it  is  now . 

"Sgt  N  (3d  Sec)  return  to  the  rifle  pits.  Sgt  M  (ist  Sec)  return  here  with  the 
men  for  patrol  duty." 

Orders  for  patroling.  The  men  for  patrol  duty  being  assembled,  Lt  B,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hat  Sgt  and  the  leader  of  the  1st  Sec,  designates  the 
men  for  the  3  reliefs  of  each  patrol.    He  then  orders : 

"  Sgt  M,  have  the  men  on  patrol  duty  place  their  tents  together,  one  relief  in  each 
lent.  When  this  is  done  take  the  leaders  of  the  visiting  patrols  and  go  over  the 
route  ordered,  so  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  it. 

"  The  1st  and  3d  reliefs  of  the  reconnoitering  patrol  will  go  out  the  ROWE  road 
locHK  mile  beyond  the  outguard  at  6:00  PM,  the  3d  relief  at  ^:oo  PM,  thereafter 
ID  rotation.    Look  for  any  signs  of  the  enemy." 

Demoostration  la.    Outpost  Tablea  and  Sketches. 
Lt  B  now  prepares  a  table  showing  the  men  assigned  to  various  duties  by  day 
and  b>-  nif^t,  as  follows: 

Sup^orl  No  I.    '.'nd  Plat  Co  A  ist  Inf. 

Day  Night 

Single  sentinel  at  siipiMirl  (i  S  C  O)  2d  Sec 4  4 

Reconnoiteritig  patrol,  2  rclief^^  of  i  men,  im  Sec. . .  4  4 

I  relief  of  i  men.  jd  Sw. ..   i  i 
Visiting  patrol,  3  reliefs  of  2  men,  5  fr.mi  isl  Sec.  i 

runner     o  fi 

S  C  O  in  charge  of  patroling,  section  leader  2d  Sec 

and  platoon  sergeant i  2 

t  runner  to  company  command  post i  t 

Outguards : 

1.  Cossack  post,  1st  Sec 4  4 

2.  Cossack  post,  I  St  Sec o  4 

3.  Sentry  Mpiad.  1  st  Sec f  R 

2S  .15 

The  3  sentinels  (nr  the  ciminiand  jicist  are  taken  fnmi  tlie  4lh  S<id,  and  the  non- 
commissioned officer  is  the  2d  Sec  <;uidf.  <  >nc  [rtlrol  is  formrtl  by  lakins  a  scrnH 
«ach  from  the  sih  and  ftlh  Sqds.  This  leaves  the  3  -'\\\mU  nf  the  2i\  "^rv  able  t'> 
foDCtion  as  Are  units  in  case  of  attack. 

Ll  B  next  prepares  a  rough  sketch  of  his  disposilinn*   ai-ing  hi-  map  as  a 

gnide).*    On  this  skclrh  he  -hows  the  locat'on  of  his  ouii;uards,  ride  pits  and 

■Midline  gun  emplacements.     He  sends  the  sketch  with  iIk  preceding  table,  by 

^gmiocf  to  the  company  foutpo.!)  commander,  and  diretts  the  runoRT  V\  ■t«w». 

.  'ml  the  compmay  commamf  post. 
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Demonstration  13.  Inspection  by  Support  ( 
Having  eaten  his  supper  Lt  B,  before  it  is  dark,  makes  an  inspection  of  lus 
support,  including  its  camp,  rifle  pits  and  outguards.  Shortly  before  dark  be 
causes  Outguard  No  2  to  be  posted.  While  visiting  the  outguards  Lt  B  infonn^ 
them  of  the  recognition  signal  and  answer,  and  questions  the  commanders  as  to  dieir 
duties,  dispositions  by  day  and  by  night,  etc.  He  makes  at  least  one  more  ixnod 
of  his  outguards  during  the  night.  In  each  case  of  absence  he  tells  the  platoon 
sergeant  where  he  is  going  and  how  long  he  will  probably  be  away. 

Demonstration  14.    Actions  and  Orders  of  an  Outguard  Commander. 

Upon  receiving  his  orders  from  Lt  B,  Corp  Wilkes,  designated  to  commud 
Ou^fuard  No  l,  designates  the  3  men  to  accompany  him  and  informs  his  2d  in 
command:  "I  am  goin^  to  form  Outguard  No  i.  The  remainder  of  the  sqmd 
under  your  command  will  form  Outguard  No  2,  to  be  posted  later."  He  then 
orders  his  3  men :   "  FOLLOW  ME.'* 

Having  cleared  the  road  junction  Corp  Wilkes  forms  his  men  as  a  patniL 
and  proceeds  to  the  house  on  the  GREENVILLE  road.  Here  he  halts  in  a  coo- 
ceal«l  position,  favorable  for  observation  to  the  front.  He  then  issues  the  fc^kiwisg 
orders : 

"  This  road  leads  to  GREENVILLE,  7  miles  away.  The  enemy  has  been  it- 
ported  there. 

"  Our  platoon  is  Support  No,  I  of  the  outpost.  We  are  Outguard  No.  i  of 
Support  No.  I .  Outguard  No.  2,  the  other  half  of  our  squad,  will  be  posted  00  tte 
ridge  yonder  (pointing)  before  dark.  There  is  a  detached  post  on  the  far  sde 
of  this  wood. 

"  Our  duty  is  to  watch  for  and  report  any  signs  of  the  enemy  and  to  delay  hi> 
advance.    Also  to  arrest  any  civilians  who  attempt  to  pass  in  any  direction. 

"  The  outguard  will  remain  here.  The  sentry  on  duty  will  take  post  in  da: 
clump  of  bushes  on  the  little  rise  to  the  left  of  the  road  (indicating  a  favoraUi 
observation  point  about  40  yards  to  the  front).    All  will  keep  concealed. 

"  McDonald,  you  will  be  sentry  of  the  1st  relief,  Beach  the  2d  relief,  Kilgore  61 
3d  relief.    Each  sentry  will  be  on  post  i  hour  and  off  2. 

"  The  outpost  recognition  signal  is  13,  answer  9. 

"  Each  man  will  keep  his  belt  on  and  his  rifle  with  him.    No  smoking. 

"  Are  there  any  questions? 

"  McDonald,  Fix  BAYONET,  With  ball  cartridges,  LOAD.    Take  your  prei* 

RELIEF  OF  THE  OUTPOST. 
Demonstration  15.    Warning  Order  for  the  March  of  June  la. 

At  10:30  PM  Capt  A,  outpost  commander,  receives  the  following  order  ir- 
the  battalion  commander : 

'■  No  further  news  of  the  enemy. 

"We  resume  the  march  to  BROWN VILLE  to-morrow,  June  12, 

"  Co  B,  advance  guard,  will  clear  the  south  entrance  to  TOMSVILLE  at  P  s 
AM,  preceding  the  main  body  by  500  yards. 

"  Order  of  march  of  main  body :  Bn  Hq  and  Ilq  Co,  Co  C,  Co  A.  Co  D.  ca- 
bined tns. 

"  The  outpost  will  stand  relieved  when  the  advance  guard  clears  the  south  ff 
trance  to  TOMSVILLE,  close  in  00  the  route  of  march  and  take  your  place  ie* 
column  as  it  passes. 

"  Your  rolling  kitchen  wiU  be  al  nout  Tfc?«T\t  ca.™^  at.  ^^  jo  AM,  ready  to  ve* 
breakfast  and  issue  a  cooked  \\inc\»eoT\  to  ^'OMt  cowi^wj . 
"  /  will  be  at  the  head  oi  the  mam  \wAv  aUw  fe-.->fi  K^.^vk*.  -v-tr 
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Danonstntlon  i6.    Outpost  CMnnunder*!  Order*  for  the  Relifet. 

Capt  A  sends  breakfast  to  his  supports  about  5 :  40  AM.  At  this  time  he  sends 
die  f^lowing  wder  by  runner  to  Support  No  1 : 

"  No  furttler  news  of  the  enemy. 

"  Our  battalion  resumes  the  advance  on  BROWNVILLE  to-day  {June  12). 

"  Co  B,  advmnce  guard,  will  clear  the  south  entrance  to  TOMSVlLLE  at  6 :  30 
AM,  preceding  the  main  body  by  500  yds. 

"  Order  of  march  of  main  body :  Bn  Hq  and  H^  Co,  Cos  C-A-D,  combined  tns. 

"  Withdraw  your  outguards  at  6:  15  AM,  at  which  time  all  patrols  will  be  in. 

"  Your  platoon  will  be  on  the  branch  road  opposite  the  reserve  camp  at  6:35  AM, 
ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  column  of  route. 

A  gimibr  order  is  sent  to  the  other  support,  or  delivered  by  Capt  B  in  person,  a< 
tflxs  support  is  close  to  his  camp. 

Capt  A  shows  this  order  to  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  machine  gun  platoon 
and  orders:  "  Withdraw  your  machine  guns  at  6:30  AM,  form  at  the  reserve  camp, 
on  the  south  edge  of  the  branch  road,  and  lake  your  place  in  the  column  as  it 


Demoiutnition  17.    Withdrawal  of  a  Support. 

As  soon  as  his  men  have  eaten  breakfast  Lt  B  causes  tents  to  be  struck  and 

pacia  made  up.    He  sends  a  runner  to  the  outguards  in  succession,  with  the  follow- 


"  Be  ready  to  withdraw  at  6: 15  on  my  signal."  He  then  causes  the  locality  to  be 
policed. 

Lt  B  shows  the  message  from  the  captain  to  his  Plat  Sgt,  and  orders:  "  Take 
the  6lh  Sqd,  move  200  yards  beyond  the  junction,  on  the  ROWE  road.  When 
tbe  platoon  marches  you  will  follow  at  200  yards  as  rear  point." 

At  6: 15  AM,  Lt  B  signals  the  outguards  to  withdraw.  He  forms  his  platoon  on 
die  north  side  of  the  road,  facing  south,  and  at  6:30  orders:  "Squads  right, 
MARCH,"  and  proceeds  to  the  route  of  march  of  the  battalion,  where  he  arrives  at 
6:34  AM.  He  signals  his  rear  point  to  close  up,  and  leaving  the  platoon  in  ranks. 
reports  to  Capt  A. 

At  Co  C  clears  the  initial  point  the  isl  Plat  of  Co  A  joins  the  column,  followed 
by  the  3d  and  3d  Plats.    The  rolling  hitchen  of  Co  A  joins  the  trains  as  they  pass. 

Note. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  demon<^tnitions.  the  instructor  should  point  out  the  theoret- 
ical principles  which  are  practically  illustrated  in  each  step  of  the  exercise.     In 
particular  ne  should  indicate  the  manner  in  whkrh  the  dispositions  ard  conduct  of  the 
troops  are  adapted  to  the  situation  and  the  terrain  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
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(h)  Moiintnl  on  hoCK. 

(c)  Additional  ilrcnpli  »■  in  column  I]  will  be 
added  to  cacb  rnimtnt  not  pitt  of  >  diviiion, 
ConpriK*  inlrenchinti  equipment  (including  j 
**(oni,  R  A  8,  4  mule,  an.l  6  wagonen.)  In 
diviiion  Ibii  cquipmtni  i)  pact  of  Engineer  Regiment. 

(d)  Denial  Service. 

(c)   I    Cwik   and   4    d    v)    Medical    Dcpi   Techni- 


(t)  Medical   Dent   Tecbnieiana. 

(t1  VetcTinarr  Service, 

<g)   I     Mechanic;    t    wagoiMra: 

(x)  Not  (uihariied  (or  war  m 
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IX^INFANTRY  BATTALION  (ComoUdated  Table). 
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<a)   iBcludea^ 

SI  Priva<e<    lal  Claia. 
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Fourth  Clan.  i. 

<x}  Second    in    Conmuid.       NM 
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(d)  Include!      Section     Read- 
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XIII.  ROAD  SPACES  FOR  UNITS  OF  A  DIVISION  AND  ATTACHED  TROOPS  IN 
YARDS.' 
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i  yd.  per  man  Infantry-  <"  column  of  squads. 
I  yd.  per  horse  Cavalry  in  column  of  fours. 
3  yds.  per  animal  spare  mules. 
-,     4  yds.  per  animal  pack  animals. 
d)    4  yds.  per  bicycle  bicyclists  (riding). 
d)  3o  yds.  per  motorcycle  motorcyclists,  solo  or  side  car   (riding). 

8  yds.  per  cart  machine  gun  carls,  chemical  carts,  ammunition  carts,  etc. 
15  yds.  per  cart  water  carta,  ration  carts. 

15  yds.  per  vehicle  animal  drawn  vehicles,  2  animals,  not  tandem. 
30  yds,  per  vehicle  animal  drawn  vehicles,  4  animals. 
35  yds.  per  vehicle  animal  drawn  vehicles,  6  animals. 
30  yds.  per  vehicle  animal  drawn  vehicles,  8  animals. 
t)  20  yds.  per  vehicle  3'  gun  or  caisson  (includes  the  animals). 
27  yds.  per  vehicle  motor  cars. 
27  yds.  per  vehicle  trucks. 
,  _,   20-30  yds.  per  tractor ;  tractors  of  varying  length, 
d)     5  yds.  per  trailer  trailers. 

''hese  are  accurate  road  spaces ;  no  allowance  is  made  for  elongation,  as  this  will  depend  cc 
circumstances  of  the  terrain  and  on  number  of  absentees. 

NOTES : 

(a)  The  sergeants,  officers,  etc.,  will  be  given  proper  relative  space;  for  example,  the  captaic 
will  take  up  space  of  four  horses,  unless  it  is  assumed  he  rides  with  a  lieutenant  in  which  a*t 
he  takes  up  space  of  two  horses. 

(b)  It  is  assumed  the  spare  mules  go  two  abreast;  if  there  is  one  separate  spare  mule,  he  take) 
up  as  much  space  as  2. 

(c)  It  is  assumed  that  pack  mules  march  in  sinf;le  file. 

(d)  Small  numbers  of  these  will  generally  be  omitted,  because  they  would  not  logically  fonn 
part  of  a  column  or  would  be  in  extra  spaces  or  would  be  off  on  special  missions ;  they  will  in 
figured  only  when  they  form  part  of  a  column. 

(e)  I,  3.  5.  etc,  animal  drawn  vehicles  lake  up  same  space  as  3,  4.  6,  etc.,  animal  drivo 
vehicles. 

(£)  For  heavier  artillery  add  extra  distance  for  greater  number  of  animals. 
In  any  cases  not  covered  by  above  a  proper  assumption  has  been  made  based  on  the  pravisimi 
of  Field  Service  Regulatiocis  and  the  regulations  of  the  several  arms. 
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APPRNDIX  B. 
MARCH  GRAPHICS. 

A  nurd)  Knphic  i>  »  Ki^apliical  iim«-lable  or  reprcKntatJon  to  scale  of  the  n._   

or  more  calumni  of  troop*  or  transport  on  a  road.  On  any  convenient  Kale  ii  laid  out  a  Rrilh 
<ir  itrid  on  which  the  vertical  intervals  rriiri'seni  distance  and  the  horizontal  Intcrvati  represent 
tinK,  in  any  convenient  unit*.  One  mile  spaces  for  distance  and  30-minute  Intervals  for  time 
will  be  found  convenient.  The  apacrs  may  be  either  sqtiare  or  rectannular,  the  proporlions  are 
of  no  consequence.    Ruled  crosisection  paper  may  be  used. 

Fill.  i>  PUie  I  (Appendix  It)  represents  such  a  Kraphie.  Assume  that  a  column  of  infantry 
iH  miles  lonit  enters  the  road  for  which  the  gr-aphie  li  prepared  at  A  at  ?  AU  and  marches  to  B. 
■5  mile*  distant  at  a  rate  of  ^'/t  miles  per  hour,  with  a  halt  from  lo  minutes  before  each  hour 
ontil  the  hour.  In  the  tint  50  niinuies  the  head  of  the  column  moves  aVi  miles,  and  its  position 
Ml  the  Rrille  wiTI  then  be  at  C,  where  the  horiiontal  line  cor  respond  in(t  to  3'/,  miles  intersects 
the  vertical  line  corresponding  to  7  hours  and  50  minutes.  Draw  a  straight  line  connectiiw 
»  and  (.  This  reprnenls  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  column  from  7  AM  to  7  :  50  AU. 
Fiom  7 ;  JO  until  8 :  00  the  column  is  halted,  this  beinit  represented  by  a  horizontal  line  CFom 
*  to  rf  (7:50  to  8;oo  o'clock^.  Diirinn  each  succeeilinR  hour  the  head  of  the  column  moves 
u  in  the  first  hour.  It  makes  a  lotiK  halt  from  10:  y>  AU  (o  la:  00  M  (durinR  which  luiKh  is 
nten>  as  shown  by  the  horirontal  line  r  f.  As  the  tail  of  the  column  is  lYi  miles  tiehind  the 
bead,  lay  off  on  any  vertical  line  as  8  AM  the  distance  i  g-=i'/i  mi.  Then  g  will  represent  the 
position  nf  the  tail  of  the  column  when  the  head  is  at  d.  As  the  tail  remains  always  the  same 
diftance  from  the  head,  (he  line  representinn  its  movement  is  parallel  to  and  always  the  same 
disniKC  (verlieally)  from  the  line  representing  the  movemoit  of  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  halls  of  the  tail  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  lYi  miles  distant  from  those  of  the  head, 
as  shown  by  the  lines  t  f  and  k  i. 

The  fiinire  A  /  m  h  is  the  march  Rraphic  of  a  colunm  of  artillery  3  mites  lone,  marchinf  * 
St  a  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  (with  hourly  halls)  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  infantrv.  The 
imertection  of  the  two  finures  shows  the  paisinK  of  the  two  columns.  (It  is  assumed  the  road 
is  wide  enouffh  to  permit  this.)  The  heads  nf  the  columns  pass  at  9'  30  o'clndi.  The  head  of 
the  artillery  passes  the  tail  of  the  infantry  at  Q:  30  o'clock,  the  head  of  the  infantry  passes  the 
tail  nf  the  snillcry  at  9:33  o'clock,  and  the  tails  clear  each  other  at  q :  44  o'clock. 

To  itrnplify  the  construction  of  the  Rraphic  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  infantry  column 
mores  at  a  uniform  rate  of  3^'i  miles  per  hour,  halls  not  brinjc  shown.  The  lines  representinit 
the  movements  of  the  head  and  lail  of  the  column  will  then  be  continuous,  m  o  f  g  r,  represent- 
hw  the  movement  of  a  column  of  infantry,  ii.  mile  Iorr, 

The  fiirure  t  t  u  v  represents  the  movrmrnt  of  ■  liRht  motor  train  4''i  miles  tone,  travclinc 
without  halt  at  15  miles  per  hour.  The  points  m  and  w  are  .<>  miles  in  distance  and  10  minutes 
in  time  apart.  The  motor  column  pas^tes  the  infantry  ciilumn  during  the  Innit  halt  of  the 
hiter.  when  the  irnops  can  clear  the  road  in  allow  the  vehicles  to  pass.  The  head  of  the  motor 
colurrm  overtakes  the  lail  of  the  infantry  X' j  miles  from  .f  at  1 1  'o|;  nVlock.  as  shown  by  the 
inicrsectian  of  the  lines  i  ■  and  h  i     The  tail  of  the  motor  column  clears  the  head  nf  the  infan- 

aat  llr.io  o'clock  as  shown  by  the  inler<erlinn  nf  r  f  and  (  r  Betwren  ihese  limei  the 
Itttry  is  halted,  as  shown  by  the  Innfi  horizontal  lines  of  its  march  Rraphic.  A  sinRle  motor 
ar  travelinx  at  a  speed  of  ,10  miles  per  hour  is  >ho»n  Iry  ihe  line  r  v  II  passes  the  infantry 
between  13:  so  and  1  :no  o'clock,  white  the  latter  i«  halted  It  nill  l>e  ntisrrvrd  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lines  represeniinR  the  movements  of  the  head  and  tail  of  any  column,  measured 
vertically,  if  the  lenRth  of  the  rnlumn,  and  meamrcd  horizontally  ii  the  time  it  lakes  the 
tolnmn  lo  march  it*  own  lenRth. 

Halts  shodMbe  arrarnted  so  far  as  possible  tn  avoid  hlnckinc  crn«s  roads. 

Uarch  uraphics  ihonld  he  prepared  on  special  cross-tectiun  paper  made  for  the  pur|K>te,  hu( 
an*  paper  of  course  will  answer. 

March  araphics  are  employed  hy  staff  oflker)  to  reRulate  marches  and  prepare  march  nrdrrt 
and  Khedutca  when  there  ts  any  danfer  of  interference,  at  when  several  ndumni  travrlinf 
at  different  times  and  at  various  speeds  must  use  the  lame  mad  at  the  same  time  The  move- 
mcsiU  of  the  various  columns  having  been  decided  upon,  ate  plotted  on  Ihe  same  Rrille  The 
positions  of  all  columns  at  any  hour  may  then  be  seen  at  a  xlatK-e  and  informaliim  a*  to  the 
stiualion  an  be  furnished  without  a  laborious  calculation   <uhtect  !«  mitlake.  in  rarh  cate 

In  order  to  allow  for  unavoidable  variatinni  in  the  rates  of  march,  ripecially  at  nJRht,  and 
for  knytbeninK  out  of  columns,  allowances  for  clearance  ihould  be  made.  Thits  where  two 
eolttmni  arc  to  cross,  an  allowance  of  at  least  tm  minuin  shnuld  usually  he  made  between 
the  depnrture  of  the  tail  of  one  and  the  arrival  nf  the  head  of  the  other,  and  in  case  of  Kreen 
troops,  hired  or  imprcMcd  tranons.  etc,  a  slil\  Rreater  a\\owanc«  AwyA&Vc  ^iaKk. 
fir.  *  Hale  f,  rnresrnts  a  problem  ol  this  V\vA.  K\  A,  or  ««  *o»fc  ija».>>  \^SS  ^ 
et  wiB  form  a  column  iW  milea  tent.     Kv  C  w  »  wAw  «'>*«■  ■««■  ■**"*■  '^ 
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20  TACTICS 

form  a  column  4  roilet  hmg.  At  £  is  an  artillery  unit  wfaich  will  form  a  colamn  2  nnla  kog. 
All  are  to  move  to  B.  At  G  is  a  wagon  train  forming  a  column  3  milct  loos-  It  more*  to  / 
The  rates  of  martii  are : 

For  the  infantry:  2j^  miles  per  hour  with  a  lo-rainute  halt  each  hour  and  ooe  loot  hah 

after  about  4  hours'  march. 
For  the  motor  trucks:   12  miles  per  hour  without  halt 
For  the  artillery:  5  miles  per  hour  with  a  lo-minute  halt  cadi  hour. 
For  the  wagons :  3  miles  per  hour  without  halt 
The  movements  cannot  commence  until  8  PM  and  must  be  compieted  by  4  AU.    Onlj  the 
roads  shown  are  available. 

The  infantry  has  barely  time  to  make  the  long  march  between  the  honri  nanwd.  and  hence 
must  not  be  delayed  by  other  columns.  For  the  same  reason  the  motor  trades  and  artilkiy  bhi 
precede  the  infantry,  as  otherwise  the  roads  would  not  be  dear  1^  4  AU.  Also  it  it  dcMiabk 
that  the  faster  movmg  units  should  precede  the  slower  moving.  The  wasoai  most  dear  the 
main  road  at  /f  by  1  AM  if  they  are  to  reach  /  by  4  AU  as  the  tail  of  the  column  wiU  nill 
have  6  miles  to  go.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  wagon  column  be  not  broken  up  dsrng  the 
night  march. 

The  figure  portrays  the  solution  of  the  problem,  showing  only  the  movemenU  00  the  mw 
road,  A  B.  Columns  Nos.  I,  3  and  3  represent  the  movements  of  the  nxrtor  trudu,  artiDtrr 
and  infantry,  respectively.  The  head  of  the  motor  train  enters  the  main  road  at  Z),  5  oriks 
from  A,a.ig:  15  o'clock  and  proceeds  without  delay  to  B  (the  last  of  the  trucks  reacfains  B  at 
10:  35  o'dodc).  The  head  of  the  artillery  enters  the  main  road  at  F,  8  milci  from  A,  at  I0:ao 
PM,  10  minutes  after  the  tail  of  the  motor  column  has  cleared  that  point. 

The  infantry  starts  promptly  at  8:00  PM.  Its  head  reaches  D  at  9:50  AU  or  15  aaitaa 
after  the  tail  of  the  motor  column  has  cleared  that  point.  On  reaching  a  point  ooe  nule  fnm 
the  cross  roadi  at  //  at  11 : 5°  FU  the  infantry,  having  been  on  the  mardi  for  4  boon,  baki 
for  40  minutes.  During  this  time  the  wagon  train,  which  left  G  at  8: 10  and  wived  U  the 
road  junction  at  if  at  11 :  10,  crosses  the  main  road.  As  the  column  it  3  inilea  lone  the  croMif 
requires  lyi  hours  (11: 10  to  11  :^). 

The  wagons  start  across  the  mam  road  10  minutes  after  the  tail  of  the  artiOerj  has  ckxtcd 
the  junction  and  i  hour  and  40  minutes  before  the  head  of  the  infautn  arrivn,  and  toaitaa 
the  crossing  during  the  infantry's  long  halt  and  while  it  is  marching  the  renuining  mike  to  ik 
cross  roads  (if).    The  wagons  dear  the  crossing  10  minutes  before  the  infantry  arrivci. 

From  this  graphic  any  question  concerning  the  movements  of  the  colunms  or  the  occnpaika 
of  the  various  roads  can  be  answered.    For  example: 
Q.  Where  are  the  heads  of  the  various  columns  at  10  PM? 
A.  Motor  truck  column,  head  3^  miles  beyond  cross  roads  H. 
Artillery,  head  just  entering  main  road  at  F. 
Infantry,  head  at  road  junction  D, 

Wagons  on  road  GH,  head  of  column  i  hour  and  10  minutes,  or  3j^  milea  from  H. 
Q.  When  does  the  tail  of  the  infantry  column  dear  the  road  junction  Ft 
A.  At  11:40  PM. 

Q,  When  should  the  artillery  start  from  £? 

A.  The  head  of  the  artillery  column  should  arrive  at  F  at  10  PM  (in  order  not  to  interfat 
with  the  trucks  or  wagons).    It  is  six  miles  from  £  to  £  which  will  require  60  mtnnB 
marching  time.    There  will  be  at  least  one  halt  of  10  minutes  during  this  aaiA 
Hence  the  head  of  the  artillery  colunm  should  leave  £  not  later  than  8  :  50  PU- 
Q.  Between  what  hours  is  the  infantry  column  passing  the  road  junction  Di 
A.  Head  starts  past  at  10  PM  (immediately  after  an  hourly  halt),  tail  clears  at  10:  30  Plf 
Q.  During  what  hours  is  the  cross  road  at  H  dear  of  all  movement? 
A.  By  following  the  horizontal  line  H,  corresponding  to  II  mites  from  A,  it  is  acta  that  it  ■ 

From  8109:45  PM. 

From  10:05  to  10:30  PM. 

From  10:  50  to  11 :  10  PM. 

From  12:40  to  1:00  PM. 

And  after  1 :  30  AM. 
Q.  When  do  the  last  truck  and  the  last  artillery  carriage  reach  B? 
A.  Last  truck  at  10 :  35  FM,  last  artillery  carriage  at  12 :  00  midnight. 

The  division  commander  at  A  informs  his  chief  of  staff  that  he  desires  to  leave  A  and  proRR 
to  B  in  his  car  without  being  unnecessarily  delayed  by  marching  troops,  some  time  bct>« 
I  and  2  AM,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  travel  faster  than  30  miles  an  hour.  This  reqnm 
that  the  division  commander's  car  p.-)ss  the  infantry  during  one  of  its  halts.  The  chief  of  sa! 
makes  a  mark  on  the  infantry  mardi  graphic  at  a,  in  the  middle  of  an  hourly  halt.  He  naiti 
the  point  b  distant  2o  minutes  and  10  milts  from  a.  and  draws  the  line  a  b  prolonging  it  to  Al 

limits  of  the  grille.     The  line  represents  the  desired  movement  of  the  division   ^ '— 

car.    The  chief  of  staff  informs  him  that  the  car  will  leave  A  »t  I  :  25  AM  (lime 
advanced  5  minutes  for  safety),  and  that  he  will  arrive  at  B  about  3:oS  AU. 
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APPENDIX  C 
AUTHORIZED  ABBREVIATIONS. 

TIm  following  i>  «  liit  of  authorized  military  •bbmiationi.  which  mnj  be  employed  in  all 
writlen  ordert,  meuaice*,  reporii,  etc. 

It  iboold  be  noted  th«t  in  these  ahhreviations  no  punctuation  marki  (perkMi  or  commu) 
arc  employed,  and  that  generally  there  arc  no  ipmces  between  opital  letlcri,  each  representing 

Tlw  rulct  for  the  nie  of  capitals  in  ahbrn'iitions  arc  at  follows: 

(a)  All  abbreviations  where  a  word  is  represented  by  a  single  tetter  should  always  be  capi- 
nUacd.  thus:   OfBcrr  (0> ;  Non-commissioned  Officer  (NCO). 

(b)  Wbtaever  a  specific  organiution  or  individual  is  deiigtuied  the  abbreviatiani  should 
bl  capitaliied.    When  no  specific  organization  is  designated  imall  letters  may  be  used  (except 


"6JSJL: 


y  A,  Id  Infantry Co  A  ist  Int 

*  ONBMtqr  of  infantry ■  co  inf 

load  Jone*  Col  Jones 

Oat  licntaiant  colonel,  field  artillery I  It  col  FA 

IM  Pbtooa,  Company  A isl  Plat  Co  A 

Oat  pbtoosi.  Company  A I  plat  Co  A 

Ptnralt  are  fomied  by  adding  s  to  the  ihhreviaiioni. 

To  coooomiie  qtace  abbreviations  have  been  grouped  whenever  practicable.  In  each  case 
Ac  abbreviation  not  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  plus  any  one  of  those  inclosed,  will  give  a  proper 
abfanviatioB,  as  for  example : 

Ho  (Dlry)  (Col-Hq  Btry,  Hq  Co. 

N^lien  an  abbreviation  is  not  made  up  by  grouping  the  abbreviations  of  the  component  words, 
tbc  special  abbreviation  is  given  separately,  as,  for  instance.  DHQ  for  Division  Headquarters 
instead  of  Div  Hq. 

A 

Actirw  (AdiMann   Actg  (Adi) 

Adjutant  fSectioii)   Adj   (See) 

Adintant  General  AG 

Adintant  General's  Office  AGO 

Administrative  Orders  Adm  O 

Advance  Gmrd  Adv  Gd 

Afternoon  (t.  t.,  helween  lj;n>n»on  and  Xi   no  midnight) PU 

Aide-de-Camp   ADC 

AMrome  (Company) Adrm  (C<n> 

Air  Park  A  Pk 

Air  Service AS 


fCompany,  animal -drawn)  (Co  Anl) 

(Company,  motorized)   (Co  Mti) 

American  Expeditionary  Forces AEF 

Ammmiition  (Company)   (Train)   (Dittribnting  P..intl Am  (C.)   (Tnl   (DP) 

Animal  or  Animal-drawn Anl 

Anti-aircraft  Artillery A>A A 

Anti-aircraft  (Gun  Batution) A- A  (G  Bn) 

(Uachine  Gun  Battalion)   (UG  Bn) 

(Uachine  Gun  Company)   (MG  Co) 

(SSSS-l::::::::;;:;;;:::;:;:;;;;:;::.,:  .  ;:;:::;:;::;;:-;-::;::::M 

April    Apr 

Amy  Air  Service A  AS 

Army  Anti-aircraft  Brisadr .^A-.^  Brig 

Army  Artillery  (Headqiwrifr*) AA  (HQ) 

Army  Corp*   AC 

Army  Fjigmevr  Service A  Engr  Serv 

Army  Headquarirr* AllQ 

Army  Uedical   (Ijthoratory)    (Service) A   Ued   fljib>    (5lerT) 

Arm  Signal  Service .        A  Sig  Serv 

Aftinery  (Uaison  Officer)   Art  (Ln  O) 

Aawatanl    Assiii 

AasistaM  Chief  cf  Salt ML  A^ 

r  Aimxt  Varslial  .MP*- 


Attack  (Wing)  (Group)  (Squadron) Atk  (Wf)  (Gp)  (Sq) 

August    Ab| 

Auxiliary  Enfpneer  Battalion  Atuc  Eagr  Bb 

Axis  or  Axes  of  Signal  Communication Ax  Sig  Con 


Battalion   (Executive  Officer)    (Adjutant) (Bn  Ex)    (Bat) 

(Intelligence  Officer)    (Bo  >) 

(Operations  and  Training  Officer) (Ba  j) 

(Supply  Officer)    (Bs  4> 

Batten-  (Commander)   Btry   (Condrl 

1  Intelligence  Office  or  Officer.,  "** 


.„         ,      .  :r)  (Adjutant) (B  &>  (Bil 

(Intelligence  Officer)    ( Bil 

fOperations  and  Training  Officer) (Bjt 

(Supply  Officer)  (B4) 

Brigade  (Commander)   Brig  (CoiMdr) 

Brigade  Headquarters  BHO 

Brigadier  General  Brig  Geo 

Bugler  Bktr 


Caisson  (^ 

Camouflage  (Company)  (Battalion)  Cam  (Co)  (m) 

Captain    Cm 

Cavalry  (Brigade)  (Division)   Cav  (Viig}  <Vht 

Cavalry  Division  Headquarters  Ca»  DHQ 

Chaplain  (Section) Chap  (Seel 

Chemical  ( Ammunition  Train)  Cml  f  Am  T<) 

(Battalionl  (Company)  (Officer)  (Bn)   (G>>  (0' 

(Regiment)    (Section)    (Regt)   (Sm» 

Chemical   Warfare   Service   CW'S 

(Experimental  Field)    (Lahoratory)    (Exp  F)   (Lai' 

Chief  Enftineer  Officer  CEO 

Chief  Ordnance  Officer   C(X) 

Chief  Quartermaster    CM 

Chief  Siftnal  Officer  (SO 

Chief  Suriteon   C  S«f 

Chief  of  Air  Service C  of  AS 

Chief  of  Artillery C  «f  A 

Chief  of  Cavalrv  C  of  & 

Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service C  of  CWS 

Chief  of  Engineers CotE 

(Thief  of  Infantry  CofW 

Chief  of  Ordnance C  of  Orf 

Chief  of  Staff  CofS 

Coast  Artillery  (Corps)  CA  (O 

Colr>nel    Ci 

CollectinK  Station    CoH  SB 

Combat  Encinccr  (Regiment) C  Ener  (Rtfti 

(Battalion,  mounted)    (Bn  mtdi 

Combat  Train  CTt 

Combat  Zone  Q 

Commander  ".  .Com* 

Command  Post  _  _  _fj 

Commanding  General  ! ! ,  .CC 

Commanding  Officer ,\\[ 0) 

Communications   fOfficcr)    (Platoonl    fScction) Com   (Ol    (PlatV  fW' 

Communications  Zone  q,^  I 

Company  (Commander)  (Headquarters)  (Train) Co  (ComdrV  (Hq)  CTa' 

Construction  (Company)  (Platoon)  (Regiment)  (Section) .  .Cons  (Co)  (Plat)  (Rest)  (S«' 

Contact  Officer f^^^  (\ 

Convalescent  (Hospital)   -Coitv  (Ut^f 

Corporal C^ 

Corps  of  F.nfineers  rf 


Courier  Seciton   

Courier  and  Runner  Section 
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DiT  BemWdnieiit  Group Day  Bomb  Gp 

"■         ■  ..Dec 


DcXal  Cofp* DC 

DcBial  (Senrice)  Dent  (Senr) 

Dautment  Dept 

~      t  (Batulion)  Dep  (Bn) 

>  Chief  of  Staff DC  of  S 

Dent  Del 

___  I  (AdJBUnt)  (Air  Service) Div  (AdH   (AS) 

fCoDMunder)  (Engineer  Officer)  (Comdr)  (Engr  O) 

(Finance  Officer) (Fio  O) 

[Headqnartert  Commandant  and  Provost  Marshal) (HqComdt  ft  PU) 

Sidce  AdTocale)    (JA) 
onitioiu  Oflioer)   (Mun  O) 

■""^^    BBUter)    (QM) 

, I  Officer)    (Rmt  O) 

S^pul  Officer)   (Sig  O) 

'Sarieon)   (Train)   (Surg)    (Tn) 

Traniport  Officer)    (TO) 

_ion  Headqnarteri DHQ 

Dirtsioo  Uadiine  Gun  and  Howitwr  Officer DUGHO 

uutribotinc  Poral  DP 

E 
Edtdoa   Ech 


(Water  Tank  Traiti)   {W-Tk  Tn> 

(Regiment,  General  Service)  (Regt  Gen  Serr) 

— Engri 

a  (HotpiUl)      Evac  (Ho*p) 

E  (Officer)  Ex  (O) 

F 

FH 

Ffbrvanr  Feb 

Fkld  Aftmerr  (Brigade)   FA   (Brig) 

FIdd  (Remoont  Depot)  F  (Rmt  Dm) 

VmU  Trtin  .l"'l\l"ll]l'.l[[l[ll[l[['.[]l[[[[[[l[[l[l'']ll'.['l[ll'.''.ll['.llll["l"'.F  Tn 

nMBce  (Officer)  (Section) ITn  (O)  (Sec) 

rint  Lieotenanl  irt  li 

nMScffcanl itt  Sgl 


[  ^fi»rdrii^-^i^iiiii'!!!!";i!;"'!!i;;!!l""!!ill''"l!!""!;;'^!'"Fik'7GJj 

*  '"  ■    '    '"  irgeon)   Fit  (Comdr)   (Stirg) 

Center  FCC 


Gu  reminder)  (DefenM)  (Noncommistioned  Officer) Gas  (C7I)  (Def)  (NCOl 

(Ofecer)  (Project)  (O)  (Pro) 

■  (HoMM'tal)  (Service)   Gen  (Ho^)   (Servj 

Headqnarteri  GF 

StBir  (CbriM)   GS  0 

Staff  (Adinimitration)  (Intelligence)  (Operations  and  Training)  (Suppty) 

(Gi)   (62}  (Gj)   (G4 
Caologfcal  Sarrey Geol  Snr 

ifPl'at)(Sii)'i;Ti 
(Btry)  (Co)  (Ti 
.....HqftUPt 


H 
(BittCfy)    (Conpuy)    (Pblooa)    (Sector 


Inf  (Brig)  (Dirl 

_„ lafoO 

Inspector  (Section)  Impr  (Soe> 

Intelligence  (Officer)  (Platoon)  (Section)  Int  (O)   (Pht)  (Stci 

J 

JaniuTT Jm 

Judge  Advocate  (Section)  J  A  (S«> 

Judge  Advocate  General  JAC 

K 

Kitchen  Trailer  KT 

L 

Ljeutenant  (Colonel)  ((General)  Lt  (Col)  (Gtal 

Liaison  Officer La  0 

Light  Tank  (Battalion)    (Company) L  Tk  (Bn)  (Col 

Light  Mortar  (Section)   LM  (Set) 

U 

Machine  Gun  (Battalion  Anti-aircraft)  MG  (Bn  A-Al 

(Company)   (Squadron)   (Troop)  (Co)   (Sq)  (Trl 

Machine  Rifle  (Squad)  (Platoon) UR  (S«id)  (Pta) 

Maintenance  Section   Itert  Sk 

Major  (General) Uaj  (Gn) 

March   lU 

Master  (Sergeant)  (Electrician)  Mr  (Sgt)  (Bk) 

Mechanic  .Mk 

Medical  Corps HC 

Medical  Department |[D 

Medical    (Depot)    (Laboratory)    (Laboratory  Section)    (RegimentJ    (Supply   Companv) 

(Supply  Depot)  (Supply  Section) Med  (Dep)   (Lab)  (Lab  Sec >  (Reft) 

(Sup  Co)  (Sup  Dep)  (SnpS«' 

Message  Center  Umi  Cb 

Meteorological  Company Ibl  O 

Military  Police  (Battalion)  (Company)   MP  (Bo)  fCel    I 

Mobile  (Surgical  Hospital)   Mob   (Stirs  H«t' 

(Veterinary  Hospital)    (Ve*  Ho^I 

Monday    Ifa 

Morning  (i.  e.,  between  12:00  midnight  and  12:00  noon) AI 

Motor  Car  Company 1IC  O 

Motorcycle  Company   IfK)  & 

Motor  Dispatch  Service 10)5 

Motorized   )fa 

Motor  Repair  (Battalion)   (Company)   (Section) M  Rep  (Bn)   (Co)  (!«' 

Motor  Transport  Corps )|T( 

Motor  Transport   (Command)   (Company)    (Officer) MT   (Comd)    (0>>  Iff 

Motor  Truck  Company U  Tfk  (i 

Mounted    ^ 

Munitions  Officer   u_  0 


National  Guard   t|C 

Non-commissioned  Officer jjpp 

November  [i.Sfr 

Number   '.'.'..','.  !Si 

O 

Observation   (Flash)  Battalion Obsn  (Fl>  It 

Observation  fCroup)   (Squadron)  Obsn  /Col  iSi' 

Observation  Post  ^^'     (^ 

October    rk 

Officer .".■.'.'.■ .ff 

One-pounder  (Section)   XAte(W 

Operation  (Company)    (Platoon)   -<2»^»c«.  vSJS^ ''»*. 
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e  (Departnicnt)  ,(D«fK>t)  Ord  (D^l  (Dep> 

IComfuv  Ammtuution)  fCo  Am) 

fCompuiy,  Depot)  (Co,  Dn>) 

(Company,  Mauiienance)  (Section) (Co,  Main)  (Sec) 

Ortbunce  Officer  OO 

Orgwazation    Orga 

P 

Pkek  (Train)  P  (Tn) 

Park  Pk 

Pbolo  Section Pboto  Sec 

Pfgcoa  Company Pig  Co 

Pioneer  (Infantry)   (PUtoon)  Pion  (Inf)  (PUt) 

Fbtooa  (Headquanert)  PJitt  (Hqj 

Poim  ft 

Ponton  (Train) Pton  (Tn) 

PMtal  Section  Port  Sec 

Private  (lit  dau)  Pvt  (i  d) 

Pravon  Marshal  (General)  PM  (G) 

Puraoit  (Group)  (Squadron)  Pur  ((i)  (Sq) 

Q 
Qaartennasler  (Corpi)  (Section)  QM  (C)  (Sec) 

R 

RUwn  Dittributing  Pmnt  ROP 

Radio  (Company)   (Section)   Rad  (Co)   (Sec> 

RMboand  Panel  Sccdoo R  ft  P  Sec 

lUabad  Detachment Rhd  Dct 

Sailbad  Officer RHO 

Rutroad  TrantporUtion  Officer  RTO 

Railway  Battabon  :.. Ry  Bn 

Ration  Cart  RC 

Rev  (Echelon)  (Guard)  Rr  (Ech)  (Gd) 

BMonnaisMnce  Officer  Rec  O 

RMOOMTUction  Park  Recooi  Pk 

Rcsiment  (Rgpnienial)  Regt  (Regtl) 

Rcsimaital  (Ejieculive  Officer)  (Adjutant)  (Intelligence  Officer)  (Operations  and  Train- 

tag  Officer)  (Supply  Officer) Regtl  (R  Ex)  (Ri)  (Rz)  (Rj)  (R4) 

Regimental  Machme  Gun  Officer RMGO 

"       ■  r  Army  RA 

ot  (Depot)  (Officer)  (Service)  (Squadron) Rmt  (Dep)  (O)  (Serv)  (Sq) 

(Section)  (Unit) Rep  (Sec)  (Unit) 

;  OfficeTi  Training  Corps ROTC 

(Company)  (Platoon)  (Squad) R  (Co)  (Plat)  (Sqd) 

i««ncti«>  RJ 

Regiment  ,.,. Rd  Regt 


.--     .     .  ..SJyCo 

Saoitary  (Satu 

Satwday  oai 

School    Sch 

ScfaooOKNue SH 

Seardi  Light  S  U 

Second  Lieutenant 2d  Lt 

Secretary  General  Staff SGS 

-     ■    I  (HeadqoarteTi)  Sec  (Hq) 

..Sqit 

„. - ...Sgt 

SCTvice  (Battalion)  (Battery)  (Company)  (Park  Unit)  (Troop) Serv  (Bn)  (Btry) 

(Co)  (Pk  Unit)  (Tr) 

S^^  (Battalion)  (Company)  (Corps)  (Depot)  (Officer)  (Section)  (Troop) 

^^  Sig  (Bn)  (6.)  (C)  (Dep)  (O)  (Sec)  (Tr) 

SnaR  Ama  AnBtaatian SA  Am 

l»MRa^i«  (COBIHJ)  IStniet) SR  (Co)   (Serv) 

ITnnva •  Sp  Tn 


&l 


Sauadron  (Headquarters)  ( Headquarter i  and  Headqiiartcri  Detaduncnt} Sq  (Hq) 

(H4«  HiDa) 

Squadron  (Adjutant)  (Intelligence  Officer) (Sq  i)  (Sq  a) 

(Operations  and  Training.  Officer)    (Sq  3) 

(Supply  Officer)   (Sq  4) 

Suble   (Sergeant)    Stab  ISgl) 

Suff  (Section)  (Sergeant)  Sttff  (Sec)  (Set) 

Sution So 

Sunday    S« 

Supply  (Company)  (Officer)  (Section)  (Troop) Sup  (Co)  (O)  (Sec)  (Tr) 

Surgeon  ((jenerai)  Snri  (Gca) 

Surgical  Hospital  Sa^t  Hoi» 

T 

Tank  (Battalion)  (Brigade)  Tk  (Bb)  (Br«) 

( Company)    (Co) 

Technical  Sergeant Tedi  !^ 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  Section  Td  Sk 

Theater  of  Operations  T  of  Opn 

Thursday  tbai 

Topc^raphical  Battalion  Toe  b 

Train  (Headquarters)  (Master)  To  (Ho)  (llrl 

Transport  (Company)    (Officer)    T  (Co)  (Ol 

Transportation  (Company)  (Corps)  T  (Co)  (C) 

(Platoon)  (Section)  (Flat)  (S«t 

Trench  Mortar  (Battalion)  (Battery)  TM  (Ba)  (B«i 

(Regiment)    (Km) 

Tromi  (Headquarters)  Tr  {Hil 

Truck  (Section)  Trk  iSs! 

Tuesday  I^ 

U 
United  States  (Army)  (Navy)  (Marine  Corps).,.' OS  (A)   (N)  (HO 

V 

Verbal  Orders  VO 

Veterinarian    .■ V« 

Veterinary  (Company)    (Evacuation  Hospital)   (HosfHtal)   (Service) Vet   iCo) 

.  ^  (Evac  Hosp)    (Ho«p)  (Sen' 

Vetennary  Corps VC 

Visual  Section VttSi  J 

W 
Wagon  (Company)  (Master)  (Section)  (Train).. 


War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff  ttlH 

Warrant  Officer   WC 

Water  Cart   »t 

Water  Tank  (Train)    (Batlalion)   W  Tk   (To)  ifc 

Water  Trailer  , .Vt 

Wednesday    V« 

Wire  Section %« ^ 

Z 
Zone  of  the  Interior  Z  a 

Abbreviations  Used  Within  an  Infantry  Division. 

1st  Infantry  Division   Ifl  b 

tst  Iiifantiy  Brigade   lit  M 

Note. — The  abbreviation  1st  Div  or  ist  Brig  always  implies  an  Infantry  Division  or  laf 
Brif^ade.    Cavalry  Divisions  or  BriRa<lcs  and  Field  Artillery  Brigades  are  always    " 
by  mcluding  the  abbreviations  Cav  or  FA,  as  ist  Cav  Div,  ist  FA  Brig. 

Special  Troops,  isl  Division   Sp  Trs  in  ft! 

Headquarters  Company,  isi  Division Hq  Co  ix  BtU 

Forward  Echelon,  Hc-adquarlers  Company,  ist  Division ist  Plat  Hq  Co  UlftI 

Rear  Echelon,  Headquarters  Company,  ist  Division ad  Plat,  Hq  Co  i*r^ 

Signal  Company,  ist  Division  IH  S|' 

Light  Tank  Company,  isi  Division  ist  Ti< 

Ordnance  Company  (maintenance),  itt  tA-JKWft .\«-<:i*^?ji-    • 
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ift  Scrv  Co 


Scnfaa  Coapam,  M  Diviilon ift  Scrv  C 

notary  Pobce  Cocnpaajr,  itt  Diviiion lU  MP  Cl 

UoMtqaarteri  Company,  lit  Brifule Hq  Co  itt  Brie 

Hndnuuters  ind  ncaaqturteri  Company,  tit  Brigade Hq  ft  Hq  Co  lit  Brie 

IM  Inlanlrr I  it  Inl 


Hadqiurtcri  Company,  i*t  Infantry Hq  Co  m  In( 

Hcukmarlen  and  Headquarteri  Company,  ist  Infantry Hq  &  H<Lpo  lit  Inf 

e  Platoon,  Hadquarteri  Company,  iit    Infantry Int  Plat  lit  Inf 


TrBB^ortation  Platoon,  Service  Ccnnp^y,  lit  Infantry T  PUt  I 

tit  BatUlioo.  IM  Infantry   in    Bn  in  ini 

eat  battalion  lit  Infantry  I  bn  lit  Inf 

Hcadquarteri  and  Hcadquartcri  Company,  iit  Battalion,  tit  Infantry 

Hq  A  Hq  Co  itt  Bn  in  Inf 

oat  mathine  gun  company,  tit   Infantry i  U(j  co  in  Inf 

Uacfaine  Gun  Company,  in  Battalion,  tit  Infantry Co  U  tu  Inf 

^"*'™'  Gun  Company,  2d   Baiialion,   in   Infantry Co  H  m  Inf 

iiadiine  Gun  Company,  jU  Battalion,  tit  Infantry Co  U  IH  Inf 

IM  Platoon,  Uachine  Gvn  Company,  lit  Baiialion.  in  Infantry lit  Flat  Co  D  in  Inf 

one  machine  gun  platoon,  in  Infantry t  MU  plat  in  Inf 

one  machine  gun  ceciion,   in  Infantry i  UC  i  ■    ' 


asS-nm.  I 
TlOti^' 


.     /  A,  in  Infantry  Co  A  in  Inf 

«■■  rifle  company,  tu  Infantrv   t  co  lit  Inf 

«ac  plataaa,  Coinpany  A,  in  Infantry i  plat  Co  A  tn  lot 

amt  MCtion,  Company  A,  in  Infantry I  mc  Co  A  lit  Inf 

CBCMiuad,  Company  A,  in  Infantry I  ud  Co  A  in  Inf 

Howiticr  Company,  in  Infantry   How  Co  in  Inf 

oac  platoon,  Ilowittcr  Company,  lit  Infantry I  plat  How  Co  lU  Inf 

eoe  one- pounder  icction,  Howiizcr  Company,  in  Infantry I  i-ndr  tec  in  Inf 

otw  light  mortar  leciiun.  Howit/cr  Company,  in  Infantry i  LM  lec  in  Inf 

Field  Artillery  Brigade,  iM  Diviiion in  FA  Brig 

IM  Field  Artillery  in  KA 

tM  Battalion,  in  Field  Artillery in  Bn  in  F.\ 

one  battalion,  lit  Field  Arullery I  bn  lit  FA 

~         r  A,  in  Field  Artillery Btry  A  in  FA 

nition  Train,  lU  Field  Artillery  Brigade Am   Va  in  FA  Brig 

Tnnaport  Company,  Ammunition  Train,  in  Field  Artillery  llrigade 

T  Co  Am  To  in  FA  Brig 

a  Company,  Ammimitioii  Train,  in  Field  Anjllrry  Ilrixade 

Am  Co  .^m   Tn  in  FA  Brig 

.  HowiUer    Kegimcnt,   Corpi  Artillery Ut   FA    (155mm   Howj 

Nan. — 'The  abbrcviatiani  LA,  and   IlvA  tu  dciignate   liglii  and  licavy   regiment*  of  lidd 
•nillery  will  no  longer  be  uicd  at  ihcic  ichoolf. 

Obacrvation  Squadron,  tn  Uiviiiun  iM  Utrtn  Sq 

Vholo  lection,  Ubiervatiuu  S<(uadrun,  in  Uiviiiun  lliutu  Sec  No  1 

Combat   EniinccT   kegimeni,    lit   Ihviiion lit   iLiigri 

Medical  Kegimcnt,  in  Diviiion  itt  M«l  Kgl 

Swicc  Company,  lit  Ucdical  Hniimcni Srrv  Co  in  Ucd  Kegt 

SMUtary   fiattaliun,    in    Ucdical    Kegimcnt Sn  tin  in  Med  Kegt 

Sonhary  Companiei,  lit  Medical  Krgimcni Sn  Co  Nu  1  |No^l   lit  Med  Kegt 

Ambulance  Battalion,    in  Medical   Kegimeni    .^mb  Ilii  lit  Ued  Krgt 

Avbolance  Cbmpanie*,  Ambulance  Battalion,  in  Mnliidl  Rrgminii   

Amb   Co  No  1  (N..  ji  iNv  Ji  in  Med  Kegt 
Nan. — Ambulance  Company  Nu.  I  ii  animal -dram  n ,  ^mliulaiur  v  unit'^iiici  Nui.  j  aiid  J  arc 
Motor  iied. 

Hoapiul  Battalion,  in  Medical  Kcgimnit Huip  Bn  in  Ucd  Kegt 

BoMital  Companiri,  fluipiial  Battalion,  in  Mnjiral  Kntimcnt 

HuipCu.Soi  (N'oj)  Itt  Mrd  Kegi 

Medical  Supply  Scctiuci.  lit  Medical  Krgimrtil Me>l  Sup  Sec  in  Mrd  Kcgl 

Medical  Labarat>ry  Sccd.rfi.   in  Medical  Knt.nKiii Ut.'.  l-.b  Sec  in  Med  Kegt 

"  '  "'  "    r  Company,  in   Medical  Kegimeni Vet  Co  in  Med  Kegl 

Train,  in  Ditiiion in  I)iv  Tn 

r  Traniport  Companies,  in  llitiiion  1  rain Mt  Co  Nu  1  (No  a>  (No  j)  (No  4] 

r  Repair  lectiuni,  i«  Diviiion  Train... M  Kep  Sec  No  t  iNo  1) 

MoUrcyck   Company,    lit    Diviiion   Train Mid   Co    No   I 

Wagoa  Companici,  in  Diviiion  Train. ^it&  Ca  ^o  \  VC^«  "< 

-mmtmioa  WMgon  Company  A  iiBt."^**' 
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MARCH  GRAPHICS 


ROAD  'nuinc  Bnwt£N 

fiPM  AND  61^  ON  AtMl- 
GOiI-[iM  ANDG0tL<J3U 
NtWTON  KCADl 


ito  tpio  Uoek.  laod. 

GoM-HiMt-Colc  I 

■Md  i»a  on*.  IrecL  redd 


Motor  cor  lo  mJu  •«  Hmi 
Truck  tion  IJ  milu  bw  Ink 
AiWkn        Simlu  twhaa 

'  hdKdllOnMrv 

uCh  hour 

d  »  Offupiad   b*  CI- 

AwMCM  Aoa  KtH  Iskfac 

kuUc  hrw  irdkdlu  1^ 


fun  a.    AmsiiHX  B. 


20  TACTICS 

form  a  column  4  milei  long.  At  £  it  an  artillery  unit  which  will  form  a  column  3  mila  laof. 
All  are  to  move  to  B.  At  (7  is  a  wagon  train  forming  a  column  3  mila  long.  It  mora  to  /. 
The  rates  of  march  are : 

For  the  infantry:  2yi  milet  per  hour  with  a  10-mmute  halt  each  hoar  and  ooe  long  halt 
after  about  4  hours'  march. 

For  the  motor  trucks :   12  miles  per  hour  without  halt. 

For  the  artillery :  5  niilcs  per  hour  with  a  lO-minute  halt  each  hour. 

For  the  wagons:  3  miles  per  hour  without  halt. 
The  movements  cannot  commence  until  8  PM  and  must  be  completed  by  4  AU.    Onlj  At 
roads  shown  are  available. 

The  infantry  has  barely  time  to  make  the  long  march  between  the  hours  named,  and  benoe 
roust  not  be  delayed  by  other  column*.  For  the  same  reason  the  motor  trucks  and  artillery  mm 
precede  the  infantry^  as  otherwise  the  roads  would  not  be  dear  by  4  AU.  Also  it  is  desirabit 
that  the  faster  movmg  units  should  precede  the  slower  moving.  The  wagocu  must  dear  the 
roain  road  at  //  by  i  AM  if  they  are  to  reach  /  by  4  AM  as  the  tail  of  Uie  column  will  itiD 
have  6  miles  to  go.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  wagon  column  be  not  broken  up  dsrng  At 
ni^t  marcZi. 

The  figure  portrays  the  solution  of  the  problem,  showing  only  the  movemaits  od  the  mw 
road,  A  B.  Columns  Nos.  I,  3  and  3  represent  the  movements  of  the  motor  trudu,  artiDcrr 
and  mfantry,  respectively.  The  head  of  tlie  motor  train  enters  the  main  road  at  D,  5  miks 
from  A,itg:  15  o'clock  and  proceeds  without  delay  to  B  (the  last  of  the  trades  rcadung  B  ai 
10:  35  o'clock).  The  head  of  the  artillery  enters  the  main  road  at  F,  8  miles  from  A,  at  10:00 
PM,  10  minutes  after  the  tail  of  the  motor  column  has  cleared  that  point. 

The  infantry  starts  promptly  at  8 :  00  PM.  Its  head  reaches  D  U  9 :  SO  AU  or  15  minam 
after  the  tail  of  the  motor  column  has  cleared  that  point.  On  reaching  a  point  ooc  nnle  fnm 
the  cross  roads  at  //  at  11 :  50  PM  the  infantry,  having  been  on  the  march  for  4  hoars,  bakt 
for  40  minutes.  During  this  time  the  wagon  train,  which  left  G  at  8:  10  and  arrived  at  the 
road  junction  at  /f  at  11: 10,  crosses  the  main  road.  As  the  column  is  3  miles  lot^  the  croaiag 
requires  i}^  hours  (11:  10  to  11 :  >(o). 

The  wagons  start  across  the  main  road  10  minutes  after  the  tail  of  the  artillery  has  dared 
the  junction  and  i  hour  and  4n  minutes  before  the  head  of  the  infautn  arrivo,  and  1  iiiniliMi 
the  crossing  during  the  infantry's  long  halt  and  while  it  is  marching  the  remainuig  mik  w  tt 
cross  roads  (//).    The  wagons  clear  the  crossing  10  minutes  before  the  infantry  arrives. 

From  this  graphic  any  question  concerning  the  movements  of  the  columns  or  the  occopatica 
of  the  various  roads  can  be  answered.    For  example: 
Q.  Where  are  the  heads  of  the  various  columns  at  la  PM? 
A.  Motor  truck  column,  head  3>i  miles  beyond  cross  roads  H. 

Artillery,  head  just  entering  main  road  at  F. 

Infantry,  head  at  road  junction  D. 

Wagons  on  road  GH,  head  of  column  i  hour  and  10  minutes,  or  3^  miles  from  H. 
Q,  When  does  the  lail  of  the  infantry  column  clear  the  road  junction  Ft 
A.  At  11:40  PM. 
"    When  should  the  artillery  start  from  £? 

The  head  of  the  artillery  column  should  arrive  at  F  at  10  PM   (in  order  not  to  interfoT 
with  the  trucks  or  wagons) .    It  is  six  miles  from  E  to  F  which  will  require  60  nrinutcs 
marching   time.     There  will  be  at  least  one  halt  of   10  minutes  during   this  martb 
Hence  the  head  of  the  artillery  column  should  leave  £  not  later  than  8 :  50  PM. 
Q.  Between  what  hours  is  the  infantry  column  passing  the  road  junction  Df 
A.  Head  starts  past  at  10  PM  (immediately  after  an  hourly  halt),  tail  clears  at  10:  30  FU. 
Q.  During  what  hours  is  the  cross  road  at  H  clear  of  all  movement? 
A.  By  following  the  horizontal  line  H,  corresponding  to  II  mites  from  A,  it  is  seen  that  it  a 

From  8  to  9:45  PM. 

From  10:  OS  to  10:30  PM. 

From  10:  so  to  11 :  JO  PM. 

From  12 :  40  to  1 :  00  PM. 

And  after  1:30  AM. 
Q.  When  do  the  last  truck  and  the  last  artillery  carriage  reach  B? 
A.  Last  truck  at  10:3S  PM,  last  artillery  carriage  at  13:00  midnight. 

The  division  commander  at  A  informs  his  chief  of  staff  that  he  desires  to  leave  A  and  protM 
to  B  in  his  car  without  being  unnecessarily  delayed  by  marching  troops,  some  time  betvs 
I  and  2  AM,  and  that  he  docs  not  wish  to  travel  faster  than  30  miles  an  hour.  This  reqstra 
that  the  division  commander's  car  pass  the  infantry  during  one  of  its  halts.  The  chief  of  Nil 
makes  a  mark  on  the  infantry  marcli  graphic  at  a.  in  the  middle  of  an  hourly  halt.  He  sob 
the  point  b  distant  20  minutes  and  10  mill's  from  0,  and  draws  the  line  a  b  prolonging  it  toAi 
limits  of  the  grille.  The  line  represents  the  desired  movement  of  the  division  comnaatei 
car.  The  chief  of  staff  informs  him  that  ihe  car  will  leave  .-J  at  1 :  25  AM  (time  of  depaiwi 
advanced  5  minutes  for  safety),  and  that  he  will  arrive  at  B  about  3:05  AU. 
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APPENDIX  C 
AUTHORIZED  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  following  u  ■  lUt  of  •nthoritcd  militarjr  ibbrcviitioni,  which  may  be  employed  ii 
written  orderi.  meiuRei.  reporii,  etc. 

It  ihoold  be  noted  that  in  these  ibhreviationi  no  punctuation  marfci  (periods  or  conn 
arc  nnplored,  and  that  fencralty  there  are  no  spaces  between  capital  letters,  each  representing 

Tlw  rulcl  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  ahbrevialioni  arc  as  follows : 

(a)  All  abbrcYiations  where  a  word  is  represented  by  a  linslc  letter  should  always  be  capi- 
tUKd.  thus:   Officer  (O)  ;  Non-commissioned  Officer  fNCO). 

(b)  Wbeoever  a  specific  orjcanttation  or  individual  is  designated  the  abbreviations  Aould 
be  capitalised.    Vlhtn  no  specific  orfpuiiuiion  is  designated  small  leliers  may  be  lued  (except 


y  A,  IM  Infantry Co  A  Itt  Int 

Oa«  cmBpany  of  bifantry i  co  inf 

Cakmel  Jona  Col  Jones 

One  lieutcaanl  colonel,  field  artillery I  It  col  FA 

Itt  Fbtoon,  Company  A 1st  Plat  Co  A 

Oneplalooa,  Company  A i  plat  Co  A 

PInnIs  arc  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  abbreviations. 

To  cconomiie  space  abbreviations  have  been  gronped  whenever  practicahk.  In  each  case 
tbe  abbreviation  not  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  plus  any  one  of  those  inclosed,  will  give  a  proper 
abbrcviaiiofi.  as  for  example: 

Ho  (Btry)  (Col— Hq  Btry,  Hq  Co. 

When  an  abbreviation  is  not  made  up  by  groupina  the  abbreriation*  of  the  component  words, 
the  special  abbreviation  is  given  separately,  as,  for  instance,  DHQ  for  Division  Headquarter* 
insiead  of  Div  Hq. 

A 

Acting  (Adiutant)   Acta  (Adj) 

Adintani   (Section) Adj   (See) 

Adintant  Oneral  AC 

Adjutant  Oneral's  Office  A(» 

Adfliiniitrative  Orders Adtn  O 

Advancx  (^rd  Adv  Gd 

Aflcmoon  (i.  *..  between  iJ:no  noon  and  ij:oo  miilni|ihi> PU 

Aide-de-Camp   ADC 

Airdrome  (Company)   Adrm  (Co) 

Air  Park  A  Pfc 

Air  Service AS 

Ajrahip  Company  Asp  Co 

Ambulance  (Battalion)  (Company)  (5^ti<in) Amb  (Bn)  (Co)  (Sec) 

(Company,  animal-drawn )  (Co  Anl) 

(Company,  moloriied )   (Co  Ulii 

American  Expeditionary  Forces AEF 

Ammunition  (Company)   (Train)   (DiMrihiuing  Tf-int)   .    Am  (Co)   (Tn)   (DP) 

Animal  or  Animal-drawn Anl 

Anti-aircraft  Artillery   A-AA 

Anti-aircraft  (Gun  Battalion) A-A  (G  Bn) 

(Machine  Gtm  BatUlion)   (UG  Bn) 

(Uacfatne  Gun  Company) (UG  0>) 

.  ffite".::;::::::::::::;;;:::::::::;;::::..  :;;-;:;;:;;;:::-::;:::-;:;SS^ 

April Apr 

Army  Air  Service  A  AS 

Army  Anti-aircraft  Briaade A  A- A  Brig 

Army  Artillery  (Headquanert) . A  A  (HQ) 

Army  Corps   AC 

Army  Engineer  Service A  Engr  Ser^ 

Army  Hradqnartm AH(3 

Army  Medical  fljhoratoryt   (Service) A  Med  (Lab)   (Serv) 

Armv  Signal  Service A  Sig  Serv 

AftiTIery  (Liaison  Officer)   An  (Ln  0> 

A»««Mt    KviM. 

Aaastam  Chiet  ol  Staff W^  A^ 

Atmttaot  Ptvnm  Marshal  ->«^ 


Attack  (Wing)  (Group)  (Squadron) Atk  (W»)  (G»)  (Sq) 

August    AoB 

Auxiliary  EnKineer  Battalion  Anx  Eofr  Bn 

Axis  or  Axes  of  Signal  Communication Ax  Sff  Cdu 


Battalion  (Combat  Train)    (Commander)..  .    , 

Battalion    (Executive  Officer)    (Adjutant) (Bn  Ex)    (Ball 

(Intelligence  Officer)   (Ba  a) 

(Operations  and  Training  Officer) (Bn  3) 

(Supply  Officer)    (Ba  4) 

Battery  (Commander)   Btry   (Cmndrl 

Branch  Intelligence  Office  or  Officer BIO 

Bridge  Train  (Heavy)    (Light) Bdg  Tn   (Ht)   ai 

Brigade  (Executive  Officer)   (Adjutant) (B  Ex)  (Bi) 

(Intelligence  Officer)    (B»l 

(Operations  and  Training  Officer) (Bjl 

(Supph-  Officer)  (B4I 

Brigade  ((Jommander)   Brig  (Cootdt) 

Brigade  Headquarters   BHQ 

Brigadier  Genera! ^ig  <^ 

Bugler  Bck 


Captain    Ci(< 

Cavalry  (Brigade)  (Division)  Cav  (Bri|[)  (Dt») 

Cavalry  Division  Headquarters  Cxw  DHQ 

Chaplain  (Section)    Chip  (S«cl 

Chemical  (Ammunition  Train)  Cml  (An  Ta) 

(Battalion)  (Company)  (Officer)  (Bnl    (Co)  (Oi 

(RcfiimenO    (Section)    (Regt)   (S«> 

Chemical  Warfare   Service   CWS 

(Experimental  Field)    (Laboratory)    (Exp  F)    (Latl 

Chiel  Enfttneer  Officer   CEO 

Chief  Ordnance  Officer   COO 

Chief  Quartermaster    CM 

Chief  Signal  Officer  GO 

Chief  Surgeon    C   Sat 

Chief  of  Air  Service C  of  .« 

Chief  of  Artillery C  of  A 

Chief  of  Cavalry  C  of  <^ 

Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service C  of  CffS 

Chief  of  Engineers CofE 

Chief  of  Infantry  C  of  faf 

Chief  of  Ordnance C  of  (M 

Chief  of  Staff  C  of  I 

Coast  Artillery  (Corps)  C\  (CI 

Colonel    _Cd 

Collecting  Station   Coll  So 

Combat  Enelneer  (Regiment) C  Ehkc  (Rm' 

(Battalion,  mounted)    (Bn  mti- 

Combat  Train C  Ts 

Combat  Zone  ...V.  .CI 

Commander  ' "  Q^b 

Command  Post  V.  '  ..  Ct 

Commanding  General   fj 

Commanding  Officer  CO 

Communications   (Officer)    (Platoon)    (Section) Com   (O)    (PU(V  Vs«ti 

Communications  Zone  q^  ]" 

Company  (Commandcrl  (Headquarter^  (Train) Co  (Comdr)    (Hq)  (T|l 

Construction  (Company!  (Platoon)  (ReKimeni)   (Section) .  .Cons  (Co)  (Plat)   (Reit)  (<«' 

Contact  Officer ^^  jj 

CoovaJMCcnt  (Hospital) .Om»   (He*' 

Corpora!    (^ 

Corps  of  Engineers  - .(J 

Courier  Section   S,^ 

Courier  and  Runner  Section  5L  W» 
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Dtr  Bonlwrdinmt  Group Day  BMnb  Gp 

DteBMbw    Dec 

Dental  Corp» DC 

Dmal  (Service)  Dent  (Senr) 

_ lnKQl  ■•fi- ,...*>.*,4*-****,-*,.-.^----^,-,...--^.---.- .Dept 

t  (Bsmlion)  Dep  (Bn) 

TCMefof  Suff DCof  S 

BCfrt  Det 

1  (Adjutant)  (Air  Service) Div  (Adi)  (AS) 

'    )  (EiwineerOlficer)  (Comdr)  (Encr  O) 

(FuiO) 

-  jt  U»r»h«n (HqComdtftPU) 

I  indfe  Advocate}   (JA) 

I  Uniitioiu  Officer)  (Um  oi 

Onutennattcr)    (Qll) 

<Rcnioait  Officer)  (Rmt  O) 
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Troop  (Headquarters)  Tr  (HU 

Truck  (Section)  Trk  (Sc) 

Tuesday  Tr 

U  1 

United  States  (Army)   (Navy)   (Marine  Corps)... US   (A)   (N)  (VCj   \ 

V 

Verbal  Orders  VO 

Veterinarian    .- V« 

Veterinary  (Company)  (Evacuation  Hospital)  (Hospital)  (Service) Vet  (Co) 

.  (Evac  Hosp)   (Ho^)  lS«n> 

Veterinary  Corps  VC 

Visual  Section VisSk 

W 

Wagon  (Company)  (Master)  (Section)  (Train) Wag  (Co)  (Mr)  (Sec)  (Ti' 

War  Department   WI 

War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff  WPO 

Warrant  Officer  WO 

Water  Cart  Vi 

Water  Tank  (Train)    (Battalion)   W   Tk  (Tn)   lb< 

Water  Trailer  ,         *T 

Wednesday    Wi( 

Wire  Secuon Wirt  ^ 

Z 
Zone  of  the  Interior  Zt 

Abbreviations  Used  Within  an  Infantiy  Division. 

ist  Infantry  Division   IM  1 

1st  Infantry  Brigade  Id  | 

Note. — The  alibreviation  1st  Div  or  isl  Brig  always  implies  an  Infantry  Division  or  lafi^ 
Brif^ade.  Cavalry  Divisions  or  Brigailcs  and  Field  Artillery  Brigades  are  always  de^^M 
by  mcluding  the  abbreviations  Cav  or  FA,  as  ist  Cav  Div,  ist  FA  Brig. 

Special  Troops,  1st  Division   So   Tru  iti 

Headquarters  Company,  ist  Division Hq  Co  IX 

Forward  Echelon,  Headquarters  Company,  tst  Division 1st  Plat  Hq  Co  uti 

Rear  EcheUm,  Headquarters  Company,  tst  Division 3d  Plat,  Hq  C«  iSi 

Signal  Company,  1st  Division  luSl 

Light  Tank  Company,  ist  Division ..IM  n 

Ordnance  Company  (maintenance"),  ist  Div'\^\on -ve.^ii^^\^ 
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Soviet  Coonwr,  lit  Diviiiaa itt  Serr  Co 

laiibiry  PoBce  Cmiiuqr.  inDivirion i*t  UP  Co 

HMdqnincrt  ComMity,  lit  Brica<)c Hq  Co  iit  Brig 

HMdqnrtera  and  Hcsoqiurtcri  Company,  »t  Brigade Hq  ft  Hq  Co  ill  Brig 

IK  InfanliT lit  lot 

HcMlqiuncn  ConMnx,  i«t  In(antr]r Hq  Co  ttt  laf 

HcwIqiBilcr*  and  Hcadquartcri  Company,  1st  Infantry Hq  ft  HqCo  itt  Inf 

iBtdiigattt  Phtoon,  Hcadqnartm  Company,  itt    Infantry Ini  Plat  lit  Id! 

Ftooccr  Plalooo,  Hcadquartcri  Company,  itt  Infantry Hon  Pbt  lit  Inf 

CMamunicaiioa  Phtoon.  Hcadquartcri  Company,  lit  Infantry Cora  Plat  lit  Inf 

Scrviee  Companv,  iit  Infantry Serr  Co  iii  Inf 

HadquartcTi  Platoon,  Service  Company,  lit  Infantry Hq  Plat  Scrv  Co  lit  Inf 

Tna^ortaiion  Platoon,  Service  Corapany,  lit  Infantry T  Plat  tu  Inf 

l«  BalUtion,   lit  Infantry   lit     Bn  lit  Inf 

one  battalion  itt  Infantry  i  bn  lit  Inf 

H—dquarleri  and  Headquaricri  Company,  lit  Battalion,  iit  Infantry 

Hq  ft  Hq  Co  lit  Bn  III  Inf 

oae  machine  gun  company,   iii   Infaniry I  UU  co  IM  Inf 

Madiinc  Gun  Company,  tit  Baiialioii,  iit  Infantry Co  D  ill  Inf 

Machine  Gun  Company,  ad  Battalion,  lit   Infantry Co  H  ill  Inf 

Machine  Gun  Company,  ]d  Battalion,  ist  Infantry Co  M  ttt  Inf 

IM  Platoan,  Uachinc  Gun  Company,  iii  Baiialion.  lit  Infantry ill  Plat  Co  U  lit  Inf 

ooe  machine  gmi  ptaloon.   III  Inlantry I  UG  plat  III  Inf 

fMC  machine  gun  lection,   lit   Infantry 1  MG  lec  III  In( 

Company  A,  lit  Infantry   Co  A  lit  Inf 

one  rifle  company,   lit  Infaniry    l  co  lit  Inf 

one  plaiooo.  Company  A.  Ill  Infamry I  plat  Co  A  lit  Inl 

one  tectioo,  Company  A,  1«  Infaniry i  mc  Co  A  lit  Inf 

out  iquad.  Company  A,  lit  Infantry I  Md  Co  A  lit  Inf 

Howiiicf  Company,  lU  Infantry  How  Co  lit  Inf 

ooe  platoon.  Howitzer  Company,   lit  Infantry 1  plat  How  Co  IM  Inf 

one  one-poumlcr  lectbn,  Howiiicr  Company,  lit  Infantry I  i-pdt  lec  lit  Inf 

MM  light  mortar  icction,  Howiiicr  Company,  lit  Infantry I  LM  icc  lit  Inf 

Field  Artillery  Brigade,  m  Diviiion lit  FA  Brig 

IK  Field  Aftilleiy  m  FA 

IM  Battalion,  iit  Fidd  Artillery lit  Ba  lit  FA 

one  battalion,  in  Field  Artillery i  bn  lit  K.\ 

Battery  A.  ill  Fidd  Anilkry Btry  A  lit  FA 

Ammunition  Train,  iii  Kicld  Artillery  Brigade Am  Tn  lit  FA  Brig 

Tran^ort  Company,  Ammunition  Train,  lit  Field  Artillery  Brigade 

T  Co  Am  Tn  i*l  FA  Brig 
Ammunilion  Company,  Ammunition  Train,  itt  Field  Artillery  Brigade 

Am  Co  Am   In  lit  FA  Brig 


NoTL — The  abbrcvialioiii  LA,  and   HvA  to  deiignalc  light  and  heavy  rcginienti  of  field 
■nillery  will  no  longer  be  uicd  al  thcie  ichoolt. 

Ofcacrvaiion  Squadron,  lit  DiviMun  itt  Ulun  Sq 

nolo  tcdion,  Ubiervalion  Squadrun,  lit  Uivition   Photo  Sec  No  I 

Combat   Engineer   Kegimcnl.    Ikt   l>]vi»iuii lit   Fitgri 

al  Regiment,  lit  Diviiion  lit   Med  Kgt 

C  Company,  lit  Ucdical  Kcgimenl Serv  Co  itl  Med  Kcgt 

nitary   Batulion,   lit   Medical   Regiment Sn  Bn  lit  Ued  Kcgt 

Sanitary  Companiei,  lit  Ucdical  Rcgimeni Sn  Co  No  I  (No  J)    ttt  Ued  Reg) 

A«balanGc  Battaliun,    tit  Medical   Regiment    Amb  Bn  Itt  Med  Keg) 

Ambulance  Companiei,  Amliulince  llatlalion,  itt  Ucdical  KcRiment 

Arab    Co  No  I   |Nu  i)   (No  Jl   III  Ue<l  Regl 
San. — Ambulance  Cunijiany  Nii.  I  ii  animal -d ra v>' ii ;  amliulanic  (  wmjhtiiin  N»).  j  and  J  are 

Hoapital  Battalion,  lit  Ucdical  Regiment Iloip  Iln  iil   Med  Regl 

HoapiUl  Companiei,  lluipttal  Batulion,  lit  Uedieal  Rritiment 

Huip  Cu  No  I  (No  it  itl   Unl  Kegl 

Medical  Supply  Section,  lit  Medical  Regiment Med  Sup  Sec  lit  Mr.l  Regl 

Medical  Lal-orafry  Seciiim.   lit  Medical  KrHiincnt Mnl  l.ib  Sec  iti  Ue<l  Rtgl 

Veterinary  Company,  iii  Medical  Regiment \'et  Co  til  Med  Kegl 

Dirawn  Train,  lit  Uiviiion  lit  IHr  Tn 

Motor  Traniport  Companiei,  III  Uiviiion  1  ram .    Mt  Co  No  t  {So  It  (No  J)    (No  4) 

Motor  Repair  lectioni,  m  Uiviiiun  Train U  Kn>  See  Nu  1   (No  a) 

Motorcycle  Cam[any,   ill   Diviiion  Train Utcl  Co   No  1 

WacoB  Companiei,  lit  Diviiiim  Train .Vt:i%  Vln  V^ti  \  v^Sx^  ^ 

•■•  MctJoa  H'won  Company  \  wk^«%' 
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8.  The  division  ronains  as  heretofore  the  krcesl  unit  having  x  permaaoit  o 
asgregate  strength  is  now  approximately  30,ooa  as  compared  with  aSiOOo  under  the  A.  E.  F. 


g.  During  the  World  War  all  combatants  used  all  the  pieces  dial  were  aTsilaUe  as  cntyi 
and  army  artillery.  This  included  a  great  number  of  calibers  and  accon^wijring  diftcaWn 
as  to  ammunition  supply.  For  the  future  an  effort  is  to  be  nude  to  reduce  the  nonbcr  of 
calitters  and  types  in  the  interests  of  simplicity,  ecoiMmy  and  efficiency.  Bat  in  the  next  wv, 
as  in  all  past  wars,  it  is  probable  that  all  available  ordnance  will  be  employed. 

A  study  of  these  changes  of  organization  will  show  that  they  are  not  of  a  radical  oatve. 
Their  general  tendency  is  towards  siroplificatian. 

These  pictorial  studies  are  by  no  means  a  complete  exporition  of  die  tactics  of  the  World  Wv, 
but  they  cover  in  some  detail  the  more  important  operations  of  the  varioua  arms,  both  linglT 
and  combined.  Details  of  developments  in  the  art  of  field  fortification  have  been  onittcd. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  course  in  Field  Engineering. 
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EXAMPLES  or  INEWTRT  ATTACK  DBTOSmONS 

ALTERNATIVE  ATECK  tOtM/aKXiS 
or  A  DIVISION  IN  THE  FDUT  UNE 
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THE  NEW  MILITARY  LIBRARY 

complete  practical  courie  of  baiic  military  training,  with  numerou*  illustration!  >nd 

CIM*. 

PUBLISHED  AND  POIt  SALE  BY 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL,  INC. 
3M  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


"HE  KNOWS— AND  HE  KNOWS  THAT  HE  KNOWS" 

e'l  an  inslruclor  in  a  miljtan'  school;  he's  the  modern  oBker;  he'i  

J  for  hi*  commission.    HE'S  YOU,  wherever  you  are.  sure  of  the  work  j 

UM  you  know  the  up-to-date  practices  of  your  profeuion,  »bA  are  winning  diitinction 

preparing  for  bigger  opportuntiies. 

HE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL  PRESENTS  A 
NEW  MILITARY  LIBRARY 

tien  for  the  officer*,  the  non-coms  and  the  men  in  the  ranks  who  innit  opon  "  getting  ahead.' 
le  New  Military  Library  presents  in  a  very  practical  way  the  new  doctrines  and  new 
ling  methods  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  developed  as  a  rei^ult  of  our  experirncc*  in  the  World 
.  The  variou*  volumes  present  the  bc^t  thousht  of  the  be>t  minds  in  our  army,  a*  iatcr- 
;d  by  military  authors  of  *kill.  experience  and  recogniied  standing. 

le  new  method*  of  training  have  been  developed  chiefly  at  the  various  service  Khoots. 
paratively  few  officers,  especially  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps,  have  oppor- 
y  to  take  the  courses  at  these  schools.  The  New  Military  IJhrary  makes  the  new  traininc 
lable  for  all  officers  and  non  cummii^ioned  officers  who  desire  to  be  Up  to  dale  in  military 
crs.  or  who  are  charged  with  the  instruction  uf  other  officers,  enlisted  men  or  sludeBt*. 
1  of  the  volumes  are  entirety  nrw.  written  lincc  the  World  War,  and  in  the  light  of  hs 
rience*.  They  are  not  rrvituitii  of  former  works,  nor  copies  of  government  publicalioaa. 
I  subject  t*  complete  in  itscll.  without  reference  to  other  volumes. 

ir  books  are  profusely  illustrated,  every  impt>rta[il  principle  or  mediod  being  made  dear 
diagram  or  drawing  in  per!.|>ective.  The  majority  of  these  illu^iraiion*  are  original,  pre- 
il  eificcially  for  this  work. 

le  t>o»ks  are  printed  in  the  same  type,  on  the  tame  paper,  and  tiound  in  the  same  form  a* 
volume. 

hen  one  has  read  one  of  thete  tH>ok«,  he  will  want  In  read  ihc  others,  for  the  same  high 
lards  a*  to  accuracy,  ihorouRhness.  roniplctcnen.  clnrnes*  in  presentation,  attractive 
iry  style  and  sufficiency  of  il1ustra:i(>nv  are  maiiilaitied  ihroughout.  There  is  no  other 
ary  library  a*  yet  pitblished.  which  ngual*  it. 

lis  library  ii  not  a  manual  under  one  ct>trr,  containing  a  few  page*  on  each  tubjcct  II  is 
I  military  dictionarv,  nor  even  an  encyclot>X''lia.  Riving  a  bir<r«-eyc  view  of  the  military 
or  the  general  reader.  It  contisi*  of  a  number  of  vuTumes  cuvcriru  the  mure  imponani 
ihes  of  miliiarv  training,  each  volume  complete  in  itself  and  of  sucn  stse  «f  ntttuary  to 
>ugMy  coicr  ikt  mbjrcl  of  wkitk  li  (rmU. 

lese  teits  arc  fraclUoL  They  are  written  by  practical  military  men  to  meet  the  needs 
hcert  and  nun -commissioned  uliicrrs  who  may  acliialty  he  re<)uircd  to  lead  their  commands 
mpaign  and  battle.  They  answer  in  detail  the  perlinnil  qucsliont :  '  What  should  I  do  F " ; 
■to  should  1  do  it?':  and  "  How  should  I  tram  my  men.* ''  No  theory  is  set  forth  that 
't  demonstrated  in  readily  workable  eaampk*. 

>hort,  no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  lo  make  this  librarr  >  fu( 
rif  man,  ol  ertry  rank,  in  the  service. 
rro/umeiiiowavailablearclUledandbticAyteci&c&Wbmi.  OrtMa ■!<»)»■** ^^\dB«« 


INFANTRY  DRILL  REGULATIONS 

Illmtratod  and  Simpli&«d  wilb  Hints  to  Drill  Itulracton 

Lu-c*  OeUvo,  203  ?•(••.  273  Illiutratinu 

PHcm  $i.3S 

This  book  tells  for  the  first  time  how  to  become  a  competent  drill  instructor.  It  ex 
the  methods  used  by  our  most  successful  drill  instructors.  It  is  the  result  of  many  ye 
study,  experience  and  careful  observation,  written  with  two  things  in  view : 

1.  To  assist  the  man  in  ranks. 

2,  To  assist  the  drill  instructor. 

Common  errors  are  discussed — why  they  are  made  and  how  they  can  be  corrected.  \ 
ever  possible  the  subject  matter  is  told  both  by  illustrations  and  by  explanations. 

FIELD  ENGINEERING 

Lars*  OctaTo,  170  Par«*f  68  lUnilrattoa* 

Pric*  $t.SO 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  use  of  fortification  in  the  organization  of  the  groun 
defense  as  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  World  War. 

Though  much  was  written  on  field  fortification  during  the  war,  most  of  this  literat 
now  either  unsound  or  obsolete.  This  volume  presents  the  sound  principles  and  stantUi 
works  and  methods  of  the  U,  5.  Army  in  a  simple  and  practical  way.  The  numeroD 
beautiful  illustrations  are  a  great  aid  to  comprehension, 

MUSKETRY.  SCOUTING  AND  PATROUNC 

Larga  OetKTo,  161  Pagaa,  57  llluilraliona 

Price  SI.SO 

Musketry,  or  the  combat  tactics  of  small  infantry  units  .squad  and  section),  is  the 
important  item  of  basic  infantry  training.  This  thoroughly  practical  course  includes  4?  t 
and  diagrams,  a  questionnaire  for  each  lesson,  and  32  practical  exercises  and  prohtem; 
other  text  is  required  in  preparing  a  complete  and  up  to  dale  cour'e  in  Musketry;  ibis  \ 
contains  the  latest  word  on  the  subject. 

Scouting  and  Patroling  is  a  subject  with  which  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  cornier 
should  be  familiar.  In  this  course  the  individual  training  of  the  scout  and  the  combined 
ing  of  the  patrol,  for  both  dav  and  night  operations,  are  thoroughly  covered  and  illustni 
practical  exercises.    This  is  the  latest  work  on  the  important  »^ubiect  of  patroling. 

TACTICS 

Larfa  Octavo,  SCO  Pagei,  Numeroui  llIu*lration> 

Pr>c«  ^2.75 

The  practical  art  of  leading  troops  in  war.  With  nvimerous  illiistratiuns.  practical 
cises,  and  the  new  tables  of  army  organiration. 

This  text  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  simple,  definite  system  of  tactic.t. 
the  system  adopted  by  our  army  as  a  re>ult  of  experjnce  in  all  our  wars.  The  mcihiid  a' 
is  known  as  the  "  Applicatory  System,"  in  which  we  proceed  in  each  case  from  thciiry  U 
tical  illustrations  and  demon stra lions,  and  finally  to  examination,  tc^ls  and  problems. 

The  text  covers  in  detail  the  tactics  of  (he  infantry  and  its  auxili.iry  weapons,  with  a  ( 
survey  of  the  operations  of  other  arms.  The  duties  of  the  leader-;  of  llie  comlal  um 
the  exact  manner  in  which  they  perform  these  duties  in  various  situations  are  explain 
illustrated. 

This  is  the  latest,  most  Ihoroufih  and  practical  treatise  on  tactics  in  our  languace. 
is  no  military  man  of  any  arm  of  the  service  who  will  not  lind  it  intensely  interc-tii 
beneficial, 

MAP  READING  AND  MILITARY  SKETCHING 

Larva  Octavo,  lOS  Pa«ei,  SO  lllastratioai 
Pricm  $1.35 

There  are  many  books  on  iWs  mpoiUwl  sobject,  rangiiif;  from  poor  to  good.  Rut  r 
always  room  at  the  top.  The  officia\  tsN\c«et  »•)«.  q\  \V\i,  -kotV.-,  "  It  is  much  hctt 
anything  else  we  have  on  the  suViect." 

A  feature  of  the  text  is  the  numhct  o(  a\«suivwv«  ;.\^4  «\  \ms^v«i\  ^-^v^tv^ts..  -r^- 
latest  and  Ixst  work  on  military  lopoRTiv\\>,' . 


ACCmiPANYlNC  WEAPONS 
Lure*  Octe*« 
PH<m$9.00 

k.  practical  exponitinn  of  ihr  technique  and  Hrill  of  the  Machine  (mn.  .i7-mm.  Gun.  and 
Kl  Mortar  a^  launht  at  nur  kading  Service  Schooli.  It  intisists  of  a  series  of  theoretical 
i  practical  leistms  in  each  weapon,  with  317  platen. 

Bo  talisfaclor^  text  nn  these  weapons  has  been  published  since  the  World  War.    The  need 
■uch  a  treatise  under  the  new  table*  of  orianiialion  is  obvious.     Over  one-fifth  of   the 

6r  officers  in  an  infantry  regiment  wilt  either  command  or  be  on  dulv  with  a  Machine  Gun 
owttier  Cumi'any.  Are  you  prepared  for  this  duty  ?  Do  you  know  bow  to  handle  a  squad 
■km  or  platoon  in  direct,  indirect,  overhead,  and  battery  firing?  Do  you  know  how  to 
Vk  your  non'Cummjsslnned  officers  and  men  the  technique  and  mechanics  of  thetc  weapons? 
»j»u  know  how  to  drill  one  of  these  orRaniiations?  This  text  gives  you  exactly  what  vou 
hi  to  know  and  uughl  to  know. 

RED.  WHITE  AND  BLUE  MANUAL 

For  aiiB«M'  MillUrr  Trmiwins  Camp*  (R«J  Cmmr) 

Larf*  OcUto,  331  Pmf.  267  III»tratiMM 

Prie*  ti.7S 

*%ltT  book  was  esiiccially  pre|>3rc<l  f<>r  ilic  liexinner  at  llie  Citiren*'  Uilitary  Training  Camps. 
•    authors  have  m^ile  themselves  remcnilwr  the  time   that  they  lixi  were  l>eginncrs.  and 

rhavE  assumed  the  obtigaiion  of  iriling  the  hroinner  the  things  that  he  wants  to  know 
ought  to  kniiw  in  a  simple  and  inlercsting   way  in  order  to  make  camp  life  easy  and 
fiUblc. 

~%c  book  is  most  pmfusely  illuitralcd  with  diagrams  and  iI1u*traiions 
The  following  subjects,  the  ones  laid  donn  by  the  War  Dcparlnicnl   for  the   Red  Camp. 

mated : 
—  General  Advice,    i.  General  Information,    j.  Military  Courtesy.    4.  Infantry  Drill  Rcfn* 
^M*.     5.   Individual   Infantry  Equipment.    6    I'hysical  Training,     7-   Mass  Athletic*  and 
Mb  Games.    B.   Bayonet  Training,    g.  Guard  Duly,     la  Scouting  and  Palroling.     11.  HiU- 
V  Hygiene,  Sanitation  and  First  Aid.    13.  Camping  and  Uardiing, 

THE  R.  O.  T.  C.  MANUAL 

k  s«t  of  standard  text  books  in  four  volumes  as  follows: 

'oi.  I.     The  R.  O    T.  C  Manual.  Frcshm.in  Onirte   fitl  Year  llaiic), 

^Ol.  J.     The  R.  O.  T,  C.  Manual.  Sophomore  Cour.e  iJnd  Year  flasict. 

'^1.  ,1,     The  R.  O    T    C,  Manual,  Junior  Course  (isl  Year  Adv>nced>. 

*»ttl.  4,     The  R,  ()   T.  C.  Manual,  Senior  Course  (jnd  Year  Advanced). 

ikc«e  lexis  hjvc  Iwcn  prepared  by  R.  ( ),  T,  C  specnlisls  qualitictt  by  training  and  exiwrience 

■~oduce  them, 

Kacjy  cover  llie  War  t>crartment  prugratn  in  letter  and  in  spirit.    The  lubjecti  are  prepared 

■      aimple  >el  ihorouuh  maimer      The  authors  speak  to  the  frrsltman  in  his  own  language^ 

l^e  scntiir  in  an  entirely  dilTcrcnl  manner. 

fcc  texis  are  illustrated  as  no  military  te»l  Uwks  have  ticretoforc  t>ren  illustrated  in  ihli 

^Iry,     These  volumes  have  been  adopinl  and  are  indursed  by  the  great  majority  of  instl- 

4n>  throughout  the  country. 

«r  terms  write  lo    I  he  Johns  Hoi-klns  Prrst.  Ifmnew.vHl.  IUltim..re.  Md. 

THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL 

SM  rOUmi  AVENUE.  NEW  YOMt 

Tk«  SUadkrJ  WMUy  Part*dlMl   for  All  ik  S*r*icM 

f  Wc«  $9.00  p*r  Y—r 

■b*erit>e  to  the  .American  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  Thi<  i>  the  standard  weekly  periodical 
Ihe  entire  Military  and  Naval  services.  No  man  intercttnl  in  military  or  naval  matter* 
■Rord  til  tie  witliout  it.    Subscrilie  lUiw 
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\X\IX  BE  CHARGED 
i  THIS  BOOK  lb  NOT 
Hf    UBRAHV  ON  OR 

hiiitHi    rui    I  .\<\   V)\M  S'lAMPED 

mitm    NON-RFcriPT  or  ovirdue 

NOTICES    Dots    NOT   EXEMtT^   THE 
BOR-ROWTiR  FROM  OVERDUE  HEES. 
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